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PREFACE. 


The  Gardener's  Magazine  will  be  found  to  have  progressiTely 
improved  in  the  course  of  its  publication^  and  this  second  Tolume 
to  be  of  considerably  increased  interest,  compared  with  the  first. 
For  this  aCdditional  value  conferred  on  our  work,  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  to  our  numerous  contributors  ;  and,  in  some  degree,  to 
our  own  increasing  experience  as  Conductor.  To  our  contributors 
we  offer  our  best  thanks,  and  request  a  continuance  of  their  favours* 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  point  to  the  Table  of  Contents  or 
the  Index,  to  show  the  great  variety  of  information  contained  in 
this  volume ;  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  direct  especial  attention  to 
the  list  of  Garden  Libraries  (p.  x.)  which  have  been  formed  in 
consequence  of  our  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  the  Education  of 
Gardeners  (pp.  108. 244.  and  372.).  We  have  no  doubt  that,  as  the 
employers  of  gardeners  see  the  advantage  of  having  scientific 
gardeners  in  preference  to  mere  empirical  practitioners,  the 
number  of  Garden  Libraries  will  be  increased ;  and  we  entreat  all 
who  agree  with  us  in  opinion  on  the  subject  to  make  their  senti- 
ments known, — employers  to  their  gardeners,  and  gardeners  to 
their  masters,  —  with  a  view  to  this  end.  The  subject  of  Village 
Libraries^  Labourers'  Institutions,  and  Itinerating  Libraries,  (p.  248. 
373.  and  376.)  also  deserves  the  consideration  and  support  of  all 
those  readers  who  think  with  us,  that  the  most  effectual  source  of 
improvement  in  art  and  in  society,  is  the  general  culture  of  the 
human  mind. 

A  few  enlightened  individuals  may  bring  an  art  to  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection,  and  may  record  its  principles,  and  the  history 
of  its  producfions  in  books ;  but  unless  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  to  practise  this  art  are  so  far  enlightened  as  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand and  reason  upon  those  principles,  and  draw  proper  and  useful 
inferences  from  that  history,  improvement  can  never  become 
generally  beneficial  to  society,  or  permanently  incorporated  with 
the  practice  of  the  country.  It  is  this  tendency  to  enlighten  the 
practical  gardener  that  constitutes  the  principal  value  of  the 
Gardener's  Magazine ;  and  in  this  view  of  its  object,  and  with  a 
prospect  of  its  duration  for  many  years.  We  look  forward  to  a 
generation  of  gardeners  of  superior  intellect,  character,  and 
happiness,  as  well  as  to  new  and  higher  sources  of  enjoyment  for 
the  possessors  of  gardens. 

«l.  C/.  M-f 

London^  Bayswaier,  June,  1827. 
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GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE, 

JANUARY,  1827. 


PART  I. 

ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Art.  I.    On  the  EmpUymetU  rfSaU  as  a  Manure  in  Gardening. 
By  Mr.  6.  W.  Johnson,  of  Great  Totham,  Essex. 

Sir, 
\S  horticulture  requires  that  its  professors  should  be  men  of 
'^^  science,  and  consequently  of  expanded  minds ;  as  it  is 
patronised  and  practised  by  the  &irest,  the  wealthiest,  and 
the  most  talented  inhabitants  of  every  well  civilised  country, 
it  may  be  justly  expected  to  take  the  lead  of  its  sister  art 
a^cultnre,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
since  the  practitioners  of  the  latter  are  in  general  much  behind 
those  of  the  former  in  every  thing  but  mere  empirical  knowledge. 
In  most  cases  this  expectation  is  fully  justified.  The  examm- 
ation  of  the  value  of  salt  as  a  manure  is  an  exception,  and 
rather  a  remarkable  one.  Its  employment,  recommended  on 
strictly  scientific  principles  is  slowly  overcoming  the  prejudices 
of  the  a^culturist,  whilst  nothing  like  a  general  application 
of  it  to  me  crops  of  the  garden  has  been  known  to  have  been 
attempted  by  any,  even  of  its  most  enlightened  advocates ; 
it  certoinly  is  not  commonly  esteemed  as  one  of  the  gardener's 
sources  of  fertility.  In  calling  your  attention  to  the  subiect, 
I  shall  merely  throw  together  some  ideas  and  facts  which 
have  lately  occurred,  reterring  you,  sir,  and  those  who  wish 
to  enter  into  the  examination  of  the  subject  more  in  detail,  to 
my  brother's  essav  on  its  employment  in  agriculture,  &c 
(Enqrclopaedia  of  Agriculture,  p.  1170,  A.D.  1820.*)     That 

^  An  Essay  on  the  uses  of  Salt  for  Agricultural  Purposes^  with  Instructions 
for  its  Etroloyment  as  a  Manure,  ami  in  the  Feecung  of  Cattle^  &c.  By 
CnthbertWiUlani  Johnson,  London,  svo.  18S0. 
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the  employment  of  salt  as  a  manure  is  not  a  modem  recom* 
roendation  is  proved  unequivocally  by  the  d4th  and  S5th  verses 
of  the  J 4th  chapter  of  St  Luke's  gospel:  and  of  perhaps  all 
the  writers  upon  rural  subjects  through  succeeding  ages,  not 
one  has  escaped  to  us  but  mentions  salt  as  a  fertilizer  of  the 
ground,  or  as  useful  in  some  form  or  other  to  our  crops. 
Lord  Bacon  recommends  it  generally  for  the  garden.     Sir 
Hugh  Piatt  eulogises  it  for  grass  platts,  and  it  is  certain  no 
application  tends  more  to  keep  their  verdure  permanent,  or 
to  divest  them  of  worms.      Moses  Cook,  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  in  1679,  says  that  salt  to  seed  *^  is  as  sack  to 
a  young  child,  a  little  doth  a  ^eat  deal  of  good."     Switzer 
recommends  it  for  grass  and  for  gravel  walks;  ^^  I  would 
have  those,"  says  Cook  before  mentioned,  **  that  lay  salt  on 
their  gravel  walks  to  kill  their  weeds,  observe  if  in  a  few  years 
they  do  not  produce  more  weeds  than  some  other  that  had 
not  salt  laid  on  them  at  all."     Those  who  apply  salt  for  this 
purpose,  as  recommended  also  lately  by  Mr.  Sinclair,  author 
of  the   invaluable   Hortus   Ghramineus  Wobumensis,    must 
repeat  the  application  at  least  every  other  year ;  if  the  salt  is 
not  in  excess  it  promotes  the  growth  of  the  weeds.     Salt  is 
a  destroyer  of  moss  on  fruit  trees,  as  long  as  it  is  present  in 
abundance,  but  if  not  applied  every  other  y^ar  the  moss 
ffrows  more  luxuriant  than  ever.      Hitt  recommends  it  for 
&nit  trees.     About  Alresford  in  Hants  it  is  generally  applied 
to  onions.     Mr.  Knight  recommends  its  use  to  late  crops  of 
peas.     Mr.  G.  Sinclair  recommends  it  for  carrots.   W.  Home, 
Esq.  and  others  eulogise  its  emplo3naaent  upon  turnip  lands. 
The  Rev.  E.  Cartwright,   and  others,  have  experienced  its 
benefits  upon  potatoes ;  and  were  I  to  name  every  individual 
who  bears  testimony  to  the  same  e£fect  upon  the  above  men- 
tioned and  other  crops,  and  to  detail  only  the  results  of  their 
experiments,  I  should  trespass  by  fiir  too  much  upon  your 
pages.     In  the  absence  of  all  experiment,  there  are  some 
plants  under  the  gardener's  immeidiate  care,  which,  irom  a 
knowledge  of  their  habitats,  we  might  feel  convinced  would 
be   benefited  by  the  application  of  salt     The  beet  is  a  native 
of  the  sea-shore,  as  is  the  sea  kale  and  samphire :  now  all 
these  plants  have  been  found  benefited  by  the  applicati(Hi  of  salt 
when  growing  in  our  garden  quarters.     Lord  Bacon  especially 
recommends  it  to  beet ;  and  m  a  communication  I  have  just 
received  from  Sir  T.  D.  Acland,    Bart,  of  Killerton  Park 
near  Exeter,  his  former  advocates  its  use  for  mangd  wurzd, 
which  is  a  member  of  the  same  botanical  fomily.    The  cocoa 
nut  tree  is  said  only  to  flourish  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sesy 
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which  may  afibrd  a  hint  to  the  protectors  of  this  and  others 
of  the  palms  in  our  hot-houses  to  assist  thera  by  the  apph** 
cation  of  salt.  The  fact  which  has  often  been  noticed,  and 
satis&ctorily  explained,  that  brocoli  and  other  members  of 
the  brassica  tribe  growing  on  soils  manured  with  salt,  endure 
the  rigour  of  winters  which  destroy  others  growing  upon 
unsalted  ground,  may  also  serve  as  a  memento  to  the  curator 
of  every  hot-house  to  try  its  protecting  powers  upon  some  of 
the  tenderest  of  its  tenants. 

The  benefit  of  salt  when  applied  to  flowers  is  unequivocal ; 
even  those  separated  from  their  parent  stems  and  placed  in 
vases  are  preserved  longer  injvigour  by  having  a  few  grains 
of  this  saline  stimulant  dissolved  in  the  water.  The  late 
T.  Andrews,  Esq.  of  Coggeshall  informed  me,  that  tulip  seed- 
lings sooner  acquired  their  perfect  colour  if  the  beds  were 
manured  with  salt,  than  those  in  similar  beds  untreated  with 
this  manure.  The  benefit  arising  to  bulbous-rooted  flowers,  &c 
fi-om  its  use  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  following  communic- 
ation lately  received  by  my  brother  from  Mr.  Hogg,  florist, 
Paddington:  —  **  From  the  few  experiments  that  I  have  tried 
with  salt  as  a  manure,  I  am  fullv  prepared  to  bear  testimony 
to  its  usefulness.  I  am  satisfieci  that  no  hyacinths  will  grow 
well  at  a  distance  fi*om  the  sea  without  it.  I  am  also  of  opi- 
nion that  the  numerous  bulbous  tribe  of  Amaryllises,  especially 
those  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ixias,  Alliums,  &c.  &c 
should  have  either  salt  or  sea  sand  in  the  mould  used  for 
them.  I  invariably  use  salt  as  an  ingredient  in  my  compost 
for  carnations,  and  I  believe  I  may  say,  without  boasting,  that 
few  excel  me  in  blooming  that  flower/' 

In  concluding  these  irregular  observations,  the  chief  object 
of  which  is  to  call  the  attention  of  gardeners  more  generallv 
to  the  subject,  I  shall  only  pause  a  minute  to  deprecate  ill- 
judged  experiments  and  hasty  conclusions.  Let  the  same 
patient  resolution  in  the  pursuit  and  desire  for  the  illustration 
of  truth  be  found  as  is  exhibited  in  tlie  table  of  experiments 
by  Mr.  G.  Sinclair,  given  in  my  brother's  essay;  let  them 
not  conclude,  with  a  mend  of  mine,  that  salt  is  destructive  to 
plants,  at  all  events,  to  potatoes,  because  not  a  single  set  vege- 
tated in  those  rows  where  hejilled  the  holes  made  by  the  dibble 
with  salt  after  putting  in  the  potatoe !  but  let  them  at  least  be 
guided  by  the  directions  of  those  who  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  the  research;  let  them  investigate  without  pre- 
judice, and  they  may  perhaps  agree  in  repeating  the  enthusiastic 
declaration  of  Mr.  Cline,  of  medical  celebrity,  ^*  salt  is  of  as 
much  benefit  to  land  as  to  the  human  constitution." 
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If  vou  consider  the  above  would  at  all  tend  to  call  the 
attention  of  gardeners  to  that  which  I  am  convinced  is  one  of 
their  best  friends,  if  inserted  in  your  Magazine,  (the  best  de- 
monstration of  my  approval  of  which  is  my  constant  perusal 
of  it  as  it  appears,)  I  shall  be  very  happy  at  a  future  period 
to  communicate  such  facts,  &c,  as  may  occur. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

G.  W.  Johnson. 
Great  Totham^  Essexy 
Sept.  15.  1826. 

The  following  is  a  subsequent  communication  from  Mr. 
Johnson  on  the  same  subject  We  are  sorry  that  he  should 
imagine,  that  because  we  consider  salt  as  a  stimulus,  we  are 
therefore  unfavourable  to  its  use  in  agriculture  or  gardening. 
If  this  conclusion  were  to  be  drawn,  we  should  be  also  un- 
favourable to  the  use  of  lime,  which,  in  common  with  agricul- 
tural chemists,  we  consider  more  as  a  stimulant,  and  decom- 
poser of  food  already  in  the  soil  than  as  food  itself.  We  are 
not,  however,  on  that  account,  the  less  an  advocate  for  the 
employment  both  of  salt  and  lime.  See  Enofc.  ofAgr.  }  2213. 
et  seq.  —  Cond. 

Sir, 

I  REGRET  most  siuccrely  to  find,  by  the  observation  con- 
tained in  p.  402.  of  the  last  number  of  the  Gardener^s  Magor- 
ziney  that  you  are  far  from  being  favourably  inclined  to  the 
employment  of  salt  as  a  fertilizing  medium.  I  am  almost  in- 
clined to  agree  with  you  in  considering  salt  as  beneficial  to 
plants  by  stimulating  them,  and  other  proximate  effects,  rather 
than  as  being  their  actual  food,  but  uiere  are  some  consider- 
ations and  facts,  which  being  opposed  to  it,  I  am  unable  satis- 
factorily to  explain  away.  Water,  wherever  it  is  obtained,  is 
always  found  to  contain  common  salt,  even  rain  and  distilled 
water  are  not  perfectly  fi'ee  from  it ;  such  waters  as  are  derived 
from  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  always  contain  the  most 
Now,  as  such  water  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  nourishment 
to  plants,  are  we  not  justified  in  concluding  that  the  salt  is 
taken  up  with  the  water? — At  all  events,  many  upland  plants, 
as  the  Gratiola  officinalis,  Mesembryanthemum  cry  stall  iniim, 
&c.  (Thomson's  Chem.  ed.  6th.  v.  4.  p.  244,  245.),  contain 
it  in  a  very  notable  proportion.  Mr.  6.  Sinclair  states 
from  experiment,  that  wheat  grown  upon  a  soil  salted, 
indicated,  on  analysis,  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  alka- 
line   muriate   than   similar    grain    grown   upon    a    similar 
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.soil   that  liocl   had   no   salt  applied.     We  must  not  either 
imagine,  that  plants  absorb  the  salt  of  necessity,  it  being  pre- 
sented to  them  in  solution,  for  Saussure  has  demonstrated  by 
experiment  that  plants  have  the  power  of  selecting  salts  from 
their  solutions ;  acetate  of  lime  and  common  salt  being  dissolved 
in  the  same  water,  some  plants  of  Polygonum  Persicaria,  &c^ 
absorbed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  latter  salt,  but  rejected 
the  foimer  entirely.  (Saussure^s  Recherches,  p.  247 — 61.)     I 
never  tested  with  nitrate  of  silver  the  infusion  of  any  plant  that 
did  not  indicate  the  presence  of  an  alkaline  muriate.     Such 
being  the  &ct,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  reason  that  should  forbid 
us  corisidering  common  salt  as  an  essential  constituent  of  some 
plants;  if  we  allow  that  it  is  such  of  the  blood  and  other  parts 
of  animals,  and  if  it  is  an  essential  constituent,  they  must  de- 
rive it  from  their  food.     Sir  H.  Davy,  in  his  Agricultural 
Chembtry,  (2d  ed.  p.  337,)  says,  "  when  common  salt  acts  as  a 
manure,  it  is  probably  by  entering  into  the  composition  of  the 
plant  in  the  saihe  manner  as  gypsum,  phosphate  of  lime,  &c." 
We  could  hardly  attribute  the  benefits  arising  from  these  to 
plants  to  their  stimulating  qualities. 

I  offer  these  observations.  Sir,  not  in  the  belief  that  tliey  are 
new  to  you,  but  in  the  hope  that  they  may  induce  you  to  u 
more  full  examination  of  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  em- 
ployment of  salt  as  a  manure,  an  examination  which  I  am  sure 
could  not  fail  of  securing  you  to  it  as  a  friend,  which  I  am  the 
more  anxious  you  should,  being  an  advocate  for  it  myself,  as 
you  stand  in  your  editorial  capacity  as  one  of  the  beacons  of 
horticulture.     I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

G.  W.  Johnson. 

We  sholl  not  argue  with  Mr.  Johnson  or  Mr.  Collyns, 
{Gard.  Mag.  p.  401 !)  as  to  whether  salt  be  a  stimulus  or  a 
manure,  but  rather  strongly  recommend  the  able  coninumic- 
ation  of  the  former  to  the  practical  reader,  and  await  the  light 
which  may  be  thrown  on  the  subject  in  a  future  number  by 
the  latter  correspondent.  Used  in  small  quantities,  wc  are 
very  much  inclined  to  think  with  Mr.  Cline,  that  salt  may  be 
found  ^^  of  as  much  benefit  to  land  as  to  the  human  constitu- 
tion.'' It  does  not  follow,  that  because  it  is  used  in  large 
quantities  to  destroy,  it  may  not  be  used  in  small  quantities  to 
promote,  vegetation.  We  lately  saw  an  approach  road  in 
Staffordshire,  thickly  coated  over  with  salt,  the  article  being 
in  that  part  of  the  country  abundant  and  cheap ;  we  hope, 
therefore,  that  some  of  our  readers  in  that  quarter  will  try 
some  p'»^«v»riments,  and  communicate  the  resulu     Suppose  we 
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request  to  do  this  each  of  the  gardeners  in  that  part  of  the 
coimtry,  and  in  Yorkshire  and  Nottinghamshire,  that  we  called 
on  in  October  last  We  here  call  upon  them  to  lend  their  aid 
m  discovering  the  value  of  salt  in  gardening,  and  shall  confide 
m  their  doin^  so ;  and  as  they  are  all  readers  of  this  Maga- 
zine, we  shall  give  them  no  farther  notice,  but  only  request 
that  they  will  severally  communicate  the  result  of  their  trials 
on  or  before  the  1st  of  January  1828,  so  that  they  may  be 
published  on  the  1st  of  April  following.  To  prevent  mistakes 
or  excuses,  the  following  are  the  names  of  the  proposed  expe- 
rimenters in  the  order  in  which  we  called  at  their  gardens :  — 

Mr.Thompwn,   \  Wentworth  House 

Mr.  Cooper,        J 

Mr.  M'Ewen,  Bretton  Hall. 

Mr.  Harrison,  Wortley  Hall,  and  such  of  his  sons  as  have  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  Aeon,  Worksop  Manor. 

Mr.  Thompson,  Wdbeck. 

Mr.  Wykes,  Clumber  Pftrk. 

Mr.  Bennet,  Thoresby  Pftrk. 

The  Manager  who  may  be  appointed  to  the  Duke  of  Portland's  figurras  in 

Clipstone  P&rk.    (when  we  called  there  on  the  1 5th  of  October,  the 

late  manager  had  been  buried,  that  morning.) 
Mr.  Johnstone,  Newstead  Abbey. 

M^Fo?^'''"'    jWoIlatonHaU. 
Mr.Chaifield,   in,,^. 

Mr. j'^^- 

Mr.  Lunn,  Alton  Abbc^. 
Mr.  Buchan,  Blythfield 
Mr.  Tayl0r,  Ingestrie. 
Mr.  M*Murtrie,  Shugborough. 

We  should  wish  all  the  above,  and  as  many  other  gardeners 
and  farmers  in  every  part  of  the  country  as  are  fiiends  to  their 
own  art,  to  try  common  salt  as  a  top  dressing  to  the  common 
or  annual  kitchen  and  field  crops ;  to  grass  and  to  asparagus, 
sea-kale,  rhubarb,  and  other  perennial  crops,  and  on  the  soil 
about  trees  and  shrubs.  Its  effects  on  perennials  and  orna- 
mental plants  will  probably  not  be  ascertained  properly  before 
two  or  three  ^ears,  and  therefore  we  shall  not  expect  the  re- 
sult of  expenments  as  to  them  till  January  1829  or  1830.  In 
order  to  measure  the  quanti^  of  salt  used,  wc  would  recom- 
mend every  person  intending  to  try  an  experiment,  to  cut  a 
hole  in  a  turnip  or  a  potatoes  or  m  wood,  which  will  hold 
exactly  a  cubic  inch,  and  we  think  an  inch  of  common  salt  to 
a  square  yard  for  broad  cast  crops,  or  to  two  lineal  yards  of 
those  sown  in  rows,  would  be  a  very  good  proportion  for  ex- 
periment This  would  also  enable  gardeners  to  trv  a  niitnH-^r.  of 
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experiments  at  very  little  expence.  We  wish  every  one,  how- 
ever, to  take  his  own  way,  and  whatever  they  do  not  to  forget 
to  send  the  result  to  this  Magazine.  —  Cond. 


Art.  II.     Description  of  an  improved  Garden  Wall  proposed 
to  be  built  at  H  »  near  Bristol.     By  J.  A.  B.  Esq. 

at, 

I  SEND  you  the  following  description  of  a  garden  wall  which 
I  am  about  to  erect.  It  will  consist  of  two  four-inch  brick 
walls,  as  in  the  aCcompaaying  section  C/5?.  1.  a,  i),  worked 
in  good  mortar,  twelve  feet  v-'-S. 

high,  five  feet  apart  at  the  ^    \^ 

bottom,  and  gradually  ap 
proaching  to  the  top,  wher 
it  may  terminate  in  a  copin, 
brick.  I  have  consulted  m 
bricklayer,  who  will  build 
for  little  more  than  a  nine 
inch  wall,  the  quantity  c 
bricks  being  about  the  sam< 
considering  that  there  will  b 
no  occasion  for  piers  ft 
strength.  The  ends  ai 
cl<^ea  by  two  low  doors,  an 
there  are  two  apertures  i 
the  lop,  the  whole  lengt 
being  about  thirty  yard 
The  only  objection  to  tl 
plan  is  the  little  addition 
space  the  wall  takes  up,  tl 
base  being  five  feet  wide 
but  I  conceive  I  shall  ha^ 
MB  advantage  much  exceec 
ing  the  loss ;  first,  in  the  a( 

ditional  exposure  to  the  sun  . 

irained  by  the  slanting  direction  of  the  surface  of  the  wall. 
Sext  in  the  thickness,  by  which  the  wall  will  be  kept  dry ;  and 
particularly  in  tiie  means  which  the  hollow  space  will  aftord 
^  at  a  comparatively  small  expence  and  trouble,  of  drying 
the  wall  in  autumn  and  spring,  by  occasionally  lighting  a 
little  Htter  or  goi^  at  each  end,  and  closmg  up  the  doors,  and 
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op^iing  the  top  apertures,  and  when  the  fire  is  nearly  out 
shuttmg  in  the  warm  air.     The  space  between  the  two  walls 
will  be  useful  for  holding  plants  in  pots,  which  are  in  a  dor- 
mant state,  and  which  it  may  be  requisite  to  preserve  From  the 
frost  or  wet,  as  strawberries.     Dung  may  also  be  fermented 
there  for  forcing  sea-kale,  rhubarb,  &c.     I  do  not  intend  the 
wall  to  have  a  direct  south  aspect,  but  to  have  it  turned  half 
round  to  the  east,  so  that  both  sides  will  be  available  for  fruit 
trees ;  in  this  case  much  more  so  than  if  the  wall  had  been 
perpendicular.     The  Walls  are  built  on  arches,  so  that  the 
space  between  will  be  occupied  by  the  roots  cf  the  fruit  trees. 
Adverting  to  Mr.  Knight's  observation  in  a  late  part  of  the 
Horticultural  Transactions  (vol.-vi.  partii.  reviewed  in  Gard, 
Mag.  vol.  i.  p.  424.},  Infean  to  contrive  to  plant  some  of  the 
half  standards  within  the  interior  space,  bringing  out  the  stems 
at  six  feet  high  (6),  in  order  to  afford  them  protection  from  the 
late  frosts  when  the  sap  is  rising,  and  which  he  so  well  shows 
to  be  prejudicial  to  the  fecundity  of  fruit  trees. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c 
Bristol^  March  21.  1826.  J.  A.  B. 

As  a  south  and  north  wall,  to  be  covered  with  canvass  (c)  when 
the  trees  are  in  blossom,  this  plan  may  succeed ;  but 
we  think  it  can  hardly  be  worth  while  to  plant  the 
trees  (b)  inside.  If  their  stems  are  to  be  protected,  a 
small  recess  in  the  brickwork  {fy, 2.)  would  answer 
as  well,  and  no  danger  of  injury  from  the  fermenting 
dung  (d)  would  be  incurred.  But  what  becomes  of 
the  stems  of  trees  against  common  walls?  The  best 
thing  for  such  a  wall  would  be  a  covering  of  glass,  at 
a  foot  or  eighteen  inches'  distance  (c),  and  opening 
and  removaWe  at  pleasure.  —  Cond. 


© 
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Art.  III.  Description  of  a  Dendrometer  invented  by  Mr. 
Arch.  Gofricy  C.M.HJS.  Gardener  aiAnnat  Gardens,  Perth- 
shire.     By  Mr.  Gorrie. 

A  LOFTY  tree  is  a  noble  object  of  contemplation,  clothed 
with  an  air  of  grandeur,  magnitude,  and  antiquity,  which  leads 
the  mind  back  to  the  "  days  of  other  years,"  in  all  the  rich 
luxuriance  of  fancy.  The  pleasing  emotion,  however,  receives 
sometimes  a  temporary  check,  when  a  consciousness  o(  uncer- 
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tmkt9  either  as  to  magnitude  or  elevation  glides  across  the 
mind;  when  the  qoestion  occurs,  How  tall  may  that  tree  be? 
or  what  are  its  solid  contents  ?  To  the  mere  sentimentalist  this 
COTisideration  will  a{^)ear  of  trifling  import;  to  him  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  contemplate  nature  in  her  most  striking  features,  with- 
out descending  to  minute  detail :  but  those  who  combine  the 
duke  with  the  uHle  will  receive  additional  pleasure,  by  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  these  particulars  connected  with  the  object 
of  their  admiration. 

At  a  period  when  landscape  gardening  is  becoming  a  fiishion- 
able  science,  a  dendrometer,  that  will  give,  with  mathematical 
accuracy,  and  with  as  little  trouble  as  may  be,  the  eleviation 
and  contents  of  a  growing  tree,  will,  I  should  suppose,  be  an 
agreeable  accompaniment  to  those  who  delifi;ht  in  woodland 
scenery,  and  useful  to  such  as  may  have  an  interest  in  ascer- 
taining the  value  of  growing  timber*  I  am  aware  that  several 
dendrometers  have  already  been  constructed :  two  are  figured 
and  described  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening;  or  their 
merits  or  demerits  I  will  not  at  present  stop  to  take  notice. 
The  circumstance  of  my  writing  this  communication  is  a  proof 
that  I,  at  least,  think  the  one  I  am  about  to  describe  superior 
to  either.  Aware,  however,  of  the  fond  partiality  with  which 
every  inventor  is  apt  to  view  the  child  of  his  own  fancy,  I 
shall  leave  it  with  the  readers  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine 
to  attach  to  it  that  d^ree  of  merit  to  which  they  may  think 
it  entitled,  when  they  have  glanced  over  the  following  descrip- 
tioo  and  accompanymg  tables  and  figures. 


The  instrument,  as  will  appear  firom  the  prefixed  sketch 
[Jig.  S.),  is  comp<^  of  a  table,  a  slider,  and  quadrant,  made 
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cC  mahogany  or  other  hard  wood.  The  table  is  three  and  a 
half  feet  lonff,  by  four  niches  wide.  On  the  off  ride  (e  e),  is 
an  index  ma»ed  in  inches  and  eighths  of  an  inch.  Along  the 
centre  runs  a  dove-tailed  groove  {a  a\  inch  and  quarter  wide, 
and  quarter  inch  deep :  £is  groove  is  fitted  to  hold  the  slide 
(d),  in  the  centre  of  which,  and  at  right  angles  across  the 

table,   is  mortised  the  support  {J^.  4.  c),   on    i l 

which  the  quadrant  (d)  is  fixed  with  a  thumb- 
screw. The  near  side  of  the  table  (J^.  ^'fg) 
has  the  marks  opposite  the  inches  drawn  across ; 
on  this  space  may  be  figured  the  amount  of  cir- 
cumference opposite  to  each  inch  of  diameter, 
and  also  the  side  of  the  square  of  the  tree  mea- 
sured, making  the  ordinary  allowance  for  bark. 
The  following  sketch  {Jig.  5.),  representing  three  inches  in 
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lei^th  of  the  surftce  of  the  table,  fiill  size,  will  show  its  fiyrm, 
and  the  subjoined  columns  will  supply  the  figures  for  the  rest. 
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llie  table  showinj^  the  height  for  every  degree  of  elevation 
may,  for  the  sake  ofexpedition^  be  figured  on  the  face  of  the 
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quadrant  And,  in  practice,  the  instrument  should  be  placed 
exactly  fifty  feet  from  the  tree  to  be  measured,  the  calculations 
being  made  for  that  distance ;  the  quadrant  is  to  be  placed 
with  the  index  at  o,  and  the  sights  so  as  to  form  part  of  a  line 
that  will  touch  the  left  side  of  the  tree  at  the  place  where  the 
diameter  b  wanted ;  die  degree  of  elevation  being  noted,  die 
slider  supporting  the  quadrant  should  be  moved  from  left  to 
right,  till  the  sights  on  the  quadrant  form  part  of  a  line  toucli- 
ing  the  opposite  side  of  the  tree.  The  space  travelled  over 
by  the  index  will  be  the  exact  diameter,  and  on  the  opposite 
lines,  on  the  near  side,  will  be  seen  the  corresponding  circum- 
ference and  side  of  the  square ;  and  at  the  same  time,  opposite 
to  the  degree  of  elevation,  will  be  seen  the  height  of  the  point 
where  the  diameter  was  taken.      The  foUowmg  figure  (6.) 


.A 


/» 


"^: 


will  illustrate  the  mode  of  operation.  The  instrument  is 
placed  on  an  uneven  surface  fifty  feet  from  the  tree.  The 
plumb  of  the  quadrant  touching  o  gives  a  level  from  the 
mstrument,  below  which  point  the  tree  measures  six  feet.  The 
first  angle  of  elevation  taken  is  15%  which,  by  looking  at  the 
table  on  the  quadrant,  gives  IS  feet  4f  inches.  The  next 
angle  is  25%  which  gives  23  feet  3f  inches,  which,  by  sub- 
tracting the  last  height,  leaves  9  feet  10|  inches  for  the  length 
of  the  mtermediate  piece.     In  the  same  way  the  length  of  the 
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small  piece  between  25"^  and  S^""  will  be  easily  found.  The 
fiill  height  at  36^  above  the  level  of  the  instrument  being 
S6feet  S|  inches,  we  have  only  to  deduct  the  height  at  25  , 
which  leaves  a  d^rence  of  1 3  feet  0}  inches  for  the  length  ik 
the  piece.  Opposite  to  45^  on  the  table  I  find  50  feet,  being 
the  height  of  the  summit  of  the  tree  above  the  instrument, 
and  which,  added  to  the  6  feet  below  that  level,  gives  the 
height  of  the  tree,  or  56  feet.  The  1^  of  the  instrument, 
I  should  remark,  are  attached  to  it  with  thumbscrews.  The 
single  leg  has  a  motion  alcmg,  and  the  other  two  across  the- 
instrument,  by  which  means  it  can  be  fixed  to  any  leveL  A 
telescope  attached  to  the  quadrant  with  cross  hairs,  and  a 
spirit  level  sunk  in  alon^  the  table,  might  be  useful  accom- 
paniments, but  are  not  indispensable.  An  index  or  arrow  is 
placed  at  die  off  side  of  the  slider,  to  mark  the  space  travelled 
over  in  taking  the  diameter. 
Annai  Garden^  FA.  24. 1826. 

An  instrument  for  effecting  the  same  objects  as  that  of  Mr. 
Gorrie,  by  nearly  similar  means,  has  lately  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  patent  by  Mr.  James  Rc^rs  of  Marlborough. 
It  is  termed  an  instrument  for  determining  the  angles,  firom 
the  measure  of  the  tangents  of  which  the  solid  contents  of 
standing  timber  may  be  ascertained.  On  some  fiiture  occasion 
we  shall  give  a  description  and  figure  of  it;  in  the  meantime, 
such  as  are  curious  in  dendrometers,  will  find  Mr.  R.'s  de- 
scribed in  the  Mechanics'  Magazine,  voL  vi.  p.  295.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  most  el^ant  instrument,  but  not  more  original  and 
ingenious  than  tluit  of  our  correspondent  Mr.  Gorrie.  —  Cond. 


Art.  rV.  Scheme  of  a  Succession  of  Crops  for  One  Hundred 
Acres  of  Arable  Ijmd  in  Picardy.  By  Thomas  Blaikie, 
Esq.  C.M.H.S*,  &C.  Landscape  Gardener,  Paris. 

Dear  Sir, 
I  HAVE  received  with  pleasure  your  valuable  work,  the 
Gardener's  Magazine,  which  is  well  known  here,  and  read 
by  M.  Soulange  Bodin,  M.  Cels,  M.  Boursault,  and  other 
eminent  cultivators  and  amateurs.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
contribute  to  a  work  so  truly  devoted  to  our  art,  in  every  way 
in  my  power ;  and  I  now  send  you  a  ferming  scheme,  made 
for  uie  French  government  soon  af^r  the  Revolution^  with  a 
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Scheme  of  a  Succession  of  Field  Crops. 


view  to  show  them  how  they  might  cultivate  one  hundred 
acres  of  land  with  only  two  horses.  The  Directoire  approved 
of  the  system,  and  wished  to  have  it  published,  as  did  my 
worthy  friend,  the  late  M.  Tliouin.  It  was  then  the  custom 
in  France  to  sow  about  seven^  seeds  to  every  square  foot, 
and  as  I  prqx>sed  to  sow  onlv  one  quarter  of  that  quantity, 
the  proposal  was  very  acceptable  to  the  Directory,  who  were 
in  dread  of  a  famine. 

Perhaps  these  tables  may  be  useful  to  gardeners,  who  act 
also  as  farm  managers  for  their  employers ;  they  will  also 
afford  hints  to  proprietors  who  farm  their  own  lands,  and  to 
emigrants  in  thei  British  colonies,  how  to  regulate  the  distri- 
bution of  labour,  and  raise  abundance  of  forage  for  live 
stock,  and  consequently  a  large  quantity  of  manure. 

In  the  months  of  December  and  January,  which  are  gene- 
rally frosty,  the  manure  is  carted  upon  the  land,  and  the  com 
thrashed  and  laid  in  the  granary,  or  taken  to  market  In  the 
month  of  June  the  hay  is  made,  and  in  July  and  August  the 
com  is  cut  and  stacked. 

In  my  next  letter  I  shall  give  you  some  account  of  my  life 
and  gardening  transactions  tor  above  three  quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury. I  remam,  dear  Sir,  &c 

Thomas  Blaikie. 
A  PariSf  Rue  de  Cdisie^  No.  2S. 
Jufyi  1826. 

Tables  referred  to  by  Mr.  Blaikie. 

Acres  of  Work  necessary  to  be  done  in  every  Month  in  the  Tear. 


i 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Mky. 

June. 

July. 

Aug.!  Sept. 

Oct 

Not. 

Dec 

30   V- 
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5    T         • 
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Art.  V.  Hints  for  cultivating  Fuchsia  gracilis^  Erythrina 
Crista  gaUi,  and  Salvia  spletidens.  By  Mr.  Robert  Rbid, 
Gardener  to  Mrs.  Farley^  at  Holnij  near  Kilmarnock  s 
with  some  Remarks  onJUmerir^  Climbing  Plants  in  Pots. 

Sir, 

If  you  think  the  following  hints  on  the  culture  of  three  of 
our  most  showy  green-house  plants  deserving  a  spare  page  in 
your  valuable  Magazine,  they  are  very  much  at  your  service* 

Fuchsia  gracilis.  An  excellent  plan  to  make  this  pretty- 
plant  flower  well,  is  to  train  it  with  one  leading  stem.  In  win- 
ter, when  done  flowering,  cut  all  the  side  branches  close  in  to 
the  stem ;  early  in  the  spring  place  it  in  a  gentle  heat  for  the 
space  of  six  weeks,  it  will  immediately  send  out  fine  vigorous 
shoots  from  top  to  bottom,  and  in  the'  autumn  will  flower 
abundantly. 

Etythrina  Crista  galli.  Of  this  truly  splendid  plant,  there 
ought  to  be  at  least  half  a  dozen  in  every  collection,  and  by 
the  following  simple  treatment  they  may  lie  flowered  twice  or 
thrice  in  every  year.  A  cutting  struck  in  the  spring,  potted 
in  a  No.  60.  pot,  and  put  in  a  frame  where  there  is  a  brisk  heat, 
will  in  two  months  require  shifting  into  a  No.  48.  pot,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  summer  to  a  No*  32.  It  will  fr^uently 
flower  the  first  season,  but  not  strong.  When  the  shoot  has 
attained  its  full  length,  and  begins  to  ripen,  remove  it  to  a  cool 
place  in  the  green-house,  and  give  less  and  less  water  as  its 
leaves  drop  off*;  let  it  remain  there  till  the  beginning  or  mid- 
dle of  February ;  then  cut  it  down  within  two  eyes  of  the  bottom; 
place  it  in  a  frame  or  hot-house  near  the  light  and  glass ; 
give  plenty  of  water ;  it  will  soon  shoot  up  strong.  It  may 
safelv  be  shifted  when  in  a  growing  state,  if  required.  When 
nearly  in  flower,  it  should  be  removed  to  the  conservatory,  green- 
house, or  any  other  cool  place.  Cai*e  should  be  taken,  when 
in  this  state,  not  to  suffer  it  to  go  dry^  otherwise  the  flowers 
will  immediately  drop.  When  done  flowering,  it  may  remain 
in  the  green-house,  or  out  of  doors,  for  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
and  then  be  cut  down  again,  and  treated  as  foimerly.  Should 
the  plant  be  strong  when  beginning  to  grow,  many  small  shoots 
will  appear ;  take  the  smallest  off*  with  a  heel  to  them  for  cut- 
tings, and  leave  two  or  three  of  the  strongest  of  them  for 
flowering.  They  will  grow  in  any  good  fresh  loam,  with  a 
little  peat  and  sand  added.  Witli  this  treatment  I  have  fre- 
quently flowered  stems  six  feet  high,  and  so  strong  as  to  re- 
quire no  stake  for  their  support 

Salvia  sjdendais.  As  an  autumn  flowering  plant,  I  know 
of  none  more  deserving  a  place  in  the  conservatory  than  this 
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scarlet  and  free  flowering  shrub.  I  struck  a  cutting  in  Febru- 
ary, and  it  grew  to  the  height  of  seven  feet  by  September,  with 
numerous  branches,  and  I  may  say  hundreds  of  spikes  all  in 
flower  at  one  time.  If  kept  in  the  frame  two  months,  it  will 
grow  fast,  and  will  require  shifting  once  or  twice  during  this 
time.  I  remove  it  to  the  green-house  about  the  middle  of 
May,  and  let  it  remain  there,  giving  it  plenty  of  air  night  and 
day.  In  June,  I  shift  it  into  a  large  pot  or  tub,  according  to 
the  size  I  wish  the  plant  to  attain.  The  red  spider  must  be 
sharply  looked  after,  otherwise  it  will  ruin  the  plant  in  a  short 
time.  I  have  seen  it  planted  in  the  open  ground  in  summer, 
and  taken  up  with  a  bait  in  the  autumn,  and  potted ;  but  the 
spikes  of  flowers  are  never  half  as  large  as  when  treated  in  the 
manner  above  described.  It  will  grow  in  any  kind  of  fresh 
earth,  and  requires  a  great  deal  of  water  in  summer.  I  put  in 
fresh  cuttings  every  spring,  and  throw  away  the  old  plants. 

Most  climbing  plants^  when  planted  and  trained  in  tneir  pro- 
per places  under  glass,  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  plant- 
^  houses  of  every  description,  and  fill 

up  many  vacancies  which  could  not 
r|  otherwise  be  easily  occupied.     But 
f  at  the  same  time  I  have  often  thought, 
that  if  a  number  of  them  were  grown 
and  n\ade  to  flower  in  pots,  it  would 
be  a  great  addition  to  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  a  collection  of  plants.     It 
frequently  occurs,  when  trained  -in 
the  common  way,  that  most  of  their 
flowers  are  so  far  from  the  eye  as 
frequently  to  escape  observation  alto- 
gether;  and  again,  from  the  situation, 
uey  are  entirely  exposed  to  the    i|  ) 
burning  rays  of  the  sun,  which 
causes  their  flowers  to  drop  in  i  ^ 
a  few  days*     From  these  and  *' 
other   considerations,    I   have 
tried  several  in  pots,  and  find  them  to  grow  and  flower  a 
as  well  as  I  could  wish.     I  have  no  doubt  but  most  of  L 
our  hot  and  green-house   climbers  might  be  flowered 
in  this  way.      One  great  advantage  is,  that  the  most 
tender  of  them,  when  in  flower,  can  be  taken  to  the  I 
conservatory,  or  green-house,  where  they  will  continue  •■ 
in  flower  double  or  treble  the  time  they  would  have 
done  in  a  hot-house.    The  accompanying  sketch,  (Jig*  7.) 
shows  the  way  in  which  I  train  them.    It  is  simple  and 
Vol.  II.— No.  5.  c 
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convenient.  The  rods  {Jig.  8.),  and  rings  (j%.  9.)>  are  made 
of  strong  wire,  painted  green ;  but  they  might  also  be  made 
9  of  wood  with  iron  hooks.  The  hooks  should 
be  made  to  fit  the  ring  exactly,  and  the  rods 
I  can  be  made  of  any  length,  according  to  the 
/nature  of  the  plant  they  are  meant  for.  Also, 
when  necessary,  they  can  be  taken  out  of  the 
pot,  painted,  and  put  together  again  with  very 
little  trouble. 
Hardy  dimbers  might  be  trained  in  the  same  way ;  and  if 
mixed  with  forty  or  fifty  half-standard  and  standard  roses  in 
flower,  under  a  veranda  or  portico,  the  whole  would  have  a 
fine  appearance,  especially  if  planted  in  handsome  pots  or 
boxes.  In  such  situations  they  keep  in  flower  much  longer 
than  when  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 

At  a  future  time  I  may,  perhaps,  send  vou  the  result  of  my 
experience  with  some  other  ornamental  plants. 
HolMy  near  Kilmarnock^  1826.' 


Art.  VL  On  the  Importance  of  Liquid  Manure  tn  Hor- 
ticulturcj  and  the  peculiar  Advantages  of  Soot  as  an  Ingre^ 
dientjbr  that  Purpose.  By  Mr.  John  Robertson,  F.H.S. 
Nurserjrman,  Kilkenny. 

^  Amongst  the  manv  advantages  which  horticulture  has  de- 
rived from  Mr.  Knighfs  enlightened  application  of  science  to 
its  practice,  we  may  reckon  as  not  the  least  important,  his 
earnest  and  repeated  recommendation  of  liquid  manuresi^  In 
general,  liquid  manures  have  not  had  that  importance  attached 
to  them  by  gardeners  which  they  merit  They  may  at  all 
times  be  resorted  to  with  advantage  ;  but,  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances, and  particularly  where  immediate  efiect  is  required, 
no  other  manure  can  be  so  well  applied.  To  enumerate  their 
uses  and  preparation,  however,  would  demand  more  consider- 
ation than  I  am  enabled  to  bestow;  — my  present  object 
being  solely  to  point  out  a  material  for  the  purpose,  which  I 
have  loi^  availed  myself  of  with  success,  though  it  seems 
to  have  been  overlooked  by  most  gardeners  —  it  is  soot 

SSr  H.  Davy  characterizes  soot  as  **  a  powerfiil  manure,  pos- 
sessing ammoniacal  salt,  empyreumatic  oU,  and  charcoal,  which 
is  capable  of  being  rendered  soluble  by  the  action  of  oxygen, 
or  pure  vital  air;*^  all  which  COTiponent  parts  rank  high  as 
nutritious  or  stimulant  manures.     On  meadows  I  have  used 
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soot  with  great  advantage  in  sabstaii€e,  and  tfaoi^  sown  bythe 
hand,  one  dressing  gave  me  always  heavy  crops  of  hay  for  two 
successive  seasons ;  but  this  is  a  wasteful  mode  of  applying  it, 
a  great  proportion  of  its  ammonia,  one  of  its  most  active  ingre- 
dients, beine  volatilized  and  dissipated  in  the  atmospheie. 
When  dissolved  in  water  there  is  no  waste :  —  it  is  all  avail- 
able, and  for  horticultural  purposes  I  have  mosdy  used  it  in 
that  state,  mlsinff  it  up  in  the  proportion  of  about  six  quarts 
of  soot  to  a  h(^shead  of  water.  Asparagus,  peas,  and  a  variety 
of  other  v^etables,  I  have  manured  with  it  with  as  much 
effect  as  if  I  had  used  solid  dung ;  but  to  plants  in  pots,  par- 
ticularly pines,  I  have  found  it  admirably  well  adapted :  when 
watered  with  it,  they  assume  a  deep  healthy  green,  and  grow 
strong  and  luxuriant  —  I  generally  use  it  and  clean  water 
alternately,  and  always  overnead  in  summer;  but  except  for 
the  purpose  of  cleansing,  it  might  be  used  constandy  with  ad- 
vantage ;  and  though  I  cannot  speak  from  my  own  experi^ice, 
never  having  had  either  scale  or  buff  on  my  pines,  yet  I  think 
it  highly  probable,  as  the  ammonia  it  contains  is  known  to  be 
destructive  to  these  insects  in  a  state  of  gas  or  vqx>ur,  that  in 
a  liquid  state;  if  it  does  not  totally  destroy  them,  yet  that  it  will 
in  a  ffreat  degree  check  their  progress. 

OUier  materials  for  liquid  manures  are  often  diflkult  to  pro- 
cure, and  tedious  in  their  preparation :  but  soot,  sufficient  for 
the  gardener's  purposes,  is  ahnost  every  where  at  hand,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  prepared. 

Were  gardeners  more  generally  aware  that  no  manures  can 
be  taken  up  in  a  state  of  splidity  by  plants  as  food,  and  that 
they  can  only  be  absorbed  by  them  in  a  gaseous  or  liquid  state, 
to  which  all  solid  manures  applied  must  oe  previously  reduced, 
before  any  benefit  can  be  derived  from  them,  they  would  in 
many  cases  &cilitate  the  process  by  using  them  in  a  liquid  state. 
In  houses  where  the  rains  have  not  access,  it  spears  to  me 
superior  to  any  other  mode  of  administering  manure  to  trees. 

KUkenny^  Aug.  24.  1826« 


Art.  Vn.  An  Account  of  a  successful  Experiment  made  by 
John  H.  Moggric^Cy  Esq,  in  Monmouthshire^  with  a  View  to 
ameliorate  the  Condition  of  Country  Labourers.  By  X  H. 
MoGGRiDGE,  Esq.  of  Woodficld,  near  Newport. 

Sir, 
The  communicaticHis  which  have  been  made  to  your  excels 
lent  Magazine  by  some  of  your  correspondents^  and,  above  i^ 
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the  remarks  yoa  have  appended  thereto,  on  the  means  of 
increasing  the  comforts  and  respectability  of  the  labouring 
poor,  are  so  much  in  unison  with  the  principles  I  have  my- 
self adopted  on  the  same  interesting  subject,  that  I  cannot 
refrain  from  tendering  you,  for  insertion  in  your  next  number, 
some  account  of  an  original  experiment  begun  by  myself 
about  six  vears  ago,  on  a  part  of  mv  prc^rty  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  this  place*  Twenty  years'  experience 
as  a  magistrate  of  this  and  two  adjoining  counties  have  fully 
confirmed  in  my  mind  a  suspicion  I  had  from  general  ob- 
servation previously  formed,  that  the  moral  and  political  de- 
gradation of  the  labouring  classes  hi  this  country,  generally,  is 
more  the  efiect  of  the  circumstances  in  which  tliey  have  been 
placed,  than  of  any  \  ositive  and  unavoidable  necessity ;  and 
by  far  less  the  result  of  their  own  indifierence  or  criminality, 
than  of  the  imperfection  and  errors  of  that  state  of  society  dl 
which  they  form  an  essential,  but  a  most  oppressed  and 
unjustly  treated  portion.  Not  satisfied  with  endeavouring  to 
demonstrate  this  great  and  important  truth,  by  means  of  the 
public  press,  I  determined  on  making  it  a  matter  of  actual 
experiment;  —  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  nearly  every 
person  I  thought  it  right  previously  to  consult,  and  to  the  evi- 
dent surprise  of  all  others.  Having  at  the  time  a  colliery  in 
work  upon  my  estate,  I  selected  a  piece  of  land  not  very  nilly 
or  profitably  stocked  as  woodland,  at  a  moderate  distance 
therefrom ;  —  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  my  house,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  within  a  mile  of  one  or  two 
other  collieries,  which  I  knew  my.  lands  to  be  capable  of  ad- 
mitting the  formation  o(  at  some  period  of  time*  Here, 
having  previously  cleared  away  the  underwood  and  bushes  on 
about  one  hundred  perches  of^land,  I  invited  several  working 
colliers  and  others,  whom  I  knew  to  be  industrious  and  toler- 
ablv  sober,  to  build  houses  fit  for  the  reception  of  themselves 
and  families,  offering  them  the  land  and  raw  materials  for 
building,  (to  be  had  on  the  property,  with  other  temporary 
aid,)  on  terms  that,  whilst  they  left  them  but  litde  to  risk, 
provided  a  prospect  of  fair  remuneration  in  time  to  myself  as 
owner  of  the  property,  should  the  plan  succeed.  If  the  expe- 
riment failed,  the  loss  I  calculated  on  adding  to  the  amount 
of  other  losses  incurred  in  making  less  valuable  experiments ; 
if  it  succeeded,  it  would  carry  with  it  its  own  reward.  The 
greatest  difficulty  I  found,  in  the  first  instance,  to  arise  out  of 
uiat  state,  bordering  on  despair,  which  paraljrses  the  exertions 
of  a  great  majority  of  our  labouring  poor;  — this  overcome^ 
every  thing  else  became  comparative^  easy,  especially  when  I 
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had  once  established  the  conviction  on  their  minds»  that  nothing 
done  for  them  would  be  considered  in  the  light  of  charity. 
I  was  determined  to  put  them  upon  their  own  resources,  and 
that  what  was  found  wanting  should  be  supplied,  but  repaid 
by  d^rees,  and  in  a  manner  to  be  as  little  burdensome  as 
possible.  The  plan  took,  after  a  short  pause,  during  which 
the  attention  bestowed  upon  it  was  intense  and  unremitting 
cm  the  part  of  many  who  had  the  opportunity  of  observing 
what  was  going  on ;  and  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a 
village  of  well-built,  comfortable,  and  commodious  houses, 
picturesquely  rising  in  grouped  and  single  dwellings,  between 

Cves  and  smaller  masses  of  trees,  containing  eight  or  nine 
idred  inhabitants,  where  seven  years  ago  were  nothing  but 
diickets,  brakes,  and  wood.  It  must  not,  however,  be  sup- 
posed that  these  buildings,  many  of  which  are  large  and 
cosdy,  have  either  all,  or  the  major  part,  been  erected  by  the 
description  of  persons  I  have  named  as  the  first  adventurers. 
As  these  formed  a  little  colony,  the  baker,  the  smith,  the 
tailor,  the  shopkeeper  of  various  trades  wished  to  embark  in 
the  undertaking ;  and  deeming  it  advisable  that  as  many  con- 
veniences and  advantages  as  possible  should  be  combined  on 
die  spot,  a  tolerable  inn  has  been  erected,  and  a  ffood  market- 
house  built  with  an  excellent  room  over  it,  which  latter  I 
appropriate  to  the  uses  of  public  worship  on  the  Sunday,  and 
to  those  of  a  school  on  other  days.  The  chapel  is  occupied 
in  succession  by  three,  ond  sometimes^  by  four,  congregations 
of  different  sects  of  religion  on  the  same  day,  without  inter- 
ference with  each  other;  my  directions  being,  to  refuse  the 
use  of  it  to  none,  but  those  who  fail  in  bringing  satisfactory 
testimonials  of  the  good  moral  character  of  their  officiating  . 
minister,  or  who  quarrel  with  others  of  different  persuasions ; 
and  for  more  than  two  years,  since  the  chapel  was  opened, 
has  no  instance  occurred,  to  my  knowledge,  of  these  requisitions 
not  being  satisfactorily  complied  with.  There  is,  however,  an- 
other chapel,  on  a  larger  scale,  about  to  be  erected  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  congregation  intending  to  assemble  therein.  One 
of  the  excellent  and  highly  useful  iron  railways,  or  tram  roads, 
of  this  country,  connecting  the  interior  with  the  great  shipping 
port  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  forming  one  of  several  of 
the  existing  conveyances  to  market  of  the  iron  and  coals  of 
its  neighbourhood,  had  f)reviously  been  laid  through  the  site 
of  the  present  village,  and  since  a  public  carriage  running 
parallel  thereto  has  been  completed.  I  have  now  begun  to 
make  a  road  at  right  angles  thereto,  intended  to  extend  from 
a  new  iron  bridge  at  present  erecting  over  the  river  Sirko- 
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wey  on  the  east,  to  the  river  Rumney  on  the  west,  (where  I 
I  have,  Within  the  last  two  months,  laid  the  fbondation  of 
another  village,)  at  a  distance  of  about  two  miles.  I  took 
care  that  the  situation  abounded  in  springs  of  water;  but  the 
last  summer  has  been  so  trying  a  one,  that  the  inhabitants 
have  thankfully  acceded  to  my  proposition  of  bringing  dif- 
ferent springs  together,  and  uniting  diem  into  two  streams  and 
fountains  for  their  issue  in  different  parts  of  the  village,  they 
defraying  one  half  the  necessary  cost. 

I  must  now,  however,  advert  more  particularly  to  what  may 
be  termed  the  economical,  moral,  and  political  effects  of  my 
experiment  And,  first,  &milies  that  were  formerly  accustomed 
to  live  together,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  without  regard  to 
age  or  sex,  decency  or  nealth,  are  completely  separated,  at  least 
as  regards  adults ;  and  many  houses  have  a  room  to  spare  for 
lodgers,  the  return  for  which  more  than  covers  the  interest  of 
the  money  borrowed,  (if  all  had  been  done  with  borrowed 
money,)  the  ground  rent,  and  every  other  outgoing  incident  to 
the  premises,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  in  «&  probability,  as 
long  as  the  industrious  cottagers  continue  exempted  from  the 
iron  gripe  of  direct  taxation,  with  which  they  have  been  more 
than  threatened.  Every  cottager  has  his  own  oven,  and  bakes 
his  own  bread ;  he  has  also  a  snug  comer  in  his  pantry,  which 
I  hope  to  live  to  see  filled  with  a  small  cask  of  good  home- 
brewed beer  or  ale*;  but,  what  is  worth  both  put  together,  he  has 
his  garden.  The  original  allotment  to  each  house  was  twenty 
perches  of  land,  and  the  same  amount  still  accompanies  every 
firesh  grant.  The  taste  of  the  country  savoured  not  of  a  gar- 
den; the  old  cottager  was  well  content  with  a  few  square 
yards,  sufficient  to  contain  a  few  leeks,  and  perhi^s  onions ; 
and  I  found  more  difficulty  in  inducing  them  to  bring  their 

rens  into  usefiil  cultivation,  than  on  any  other  point  after 
plan  was  first  started :  but  great  praise  for  little  work, 
where  any  was  performed ;  —  the  reward  of  one  hundred  cab- 
bage plants,  or  a  couple  of  gooseberry  trees,  but,  above  all» 

^  I  should  be  thankful  for  any  suggestion  that  might  lead  to  the  esta- 
blishment  of  any  plan  for  brewinff  by  means  of  simple  unexpensive  ma- 
chinery, (common  property,)  transforable  from  house  to  house  m  rotation ; 
or  any  better  method  of  effecting  this  desirable  object  without  exdse  inter- 
ference. 

In  the  Mechanics*  Magaadne,  voL  vi.  p.  319.  is  an  article  entitled  *^  BreWf 
ing  Simplified,"  which,  as  it  may  afford  some  hints  to  our  correinondent, 
and  also  to  gardeners,  we  shall  quote  under  the  head  of  Domestic  Economy, 
in  Pabt  III.,  recommending  the  subject  to  the  coniideration  of  tu^  of  our 
readers  as  are  conversant  with  it.  —  Cond, 
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of  an  apple  tree  or  two  out  of  my  own  nursery,  performed 
wonders ;  and  J,  as  soon  as  I  safely  could,  conferred  a  right 
of  claim  for  certain  progress  made  within  limited  times ;  in 
order  to  meet  the  demands  of  which,  I  -now  order  additional 
quantities  q(  the  seeds  of  useful  vegetables  to  be  sown,  and 
fresh  plantations  of  gooseberry  and  currant  trees,  &c.  &c.  to 
be  made. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  I  have  for  many  years 
cultivated,  on  a  considerable  scale,  the  rheum  palmatum,  dis- 
carding the  other  sorts,  my  experience  being  precisely  conform- 
able to  the  statements  of  Dr.  Thomson,  in  your  last  number, 
to  whom  the  public  ought  to  feci  grateful  for  his  judicious  and 
benevolent  attempt  to  introduce  the  same  to  general  notice 
and  benefit*  Two  years  ago  I  gave  oBsets  or  divisions  of  the 
roots  of  the  rheum  palmatum  to  the  wives  of  four  cottagers, 
and  the  result  promises  to  leave  no  garden  without  some 
of  the  plants,  as  soon  as  the  demand  can  be  satbfied.  With 
one  only  exception,  (arising,  perhaps,  from  peculiar  circum- 
stances,) all  the  villagers'  gardens  are  now  well  cultivated, 
some  of  them  highly,  —  producing  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  cab- 
bages, cauliflowers,  in  the  vefl;etable,  and,  more  sparingly,  cur- 
rants, gooseberries,  raspberries,  some  strawberries,  and  apples, 
in  the  fruit  line.  One  poor  fellow  brou^t  me,  with  great 
pride,  his  crop  of  apples  from  a  French  graft.  But  of  the 
decisive  change  of  taste  in  this  i*espect  I  need  give  you  no 
other  proof  than  the  gratifying  fact,  that  within  the  last  month 
I  have  let  to  various  applicants,  in  different  lots,  nearly  two 
acres  for  additional  garden-ground  !  on  three  years'  terms ; 
engaging  to  let  the  cultivator. have  the  first  ofler  thereof,  on 
the  usual  building  terms,  if  wanted  for  that  purpose  within 
the  prescribed  time;  and  promising  remission  of  the  first 
year's  rent,  if  the  same  be  brou^t  into  good  cultivation, 
and  cropped  within  rfiat  period.  Many  a  man  that  used  to 
waste  his  spare  time  and  money  in  public-houses  is  now 
to  be  seen  at  work  in  his  garden,  after  the  day's  labour  is 
over.  Several  of  the  women,  too,  are  conspicuously  indus- 
trious in  this  way ;  so  that  I  mean  to  fix  a  day  annually  for 
bestowing  prizes  and  rewards  publicly,  which,  as  a  general 
and  regular  inspection  must  then  take  place,  will,  I  am  sure, 
prove  a  powerful  stimulus.  One  other  fkct,  and  I  have 
done  on  thb  head,  —  I  shall  leave  it  to  speak  for  itself,  and 
for  the  experiment:  —  Nearly  all  who  originally  built  one 
house,  have  now  built,  or  are  preparing  to  build,  another 
idjoining ;  and,  what  I  hope  will  be  thought  decisive,  both 
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of  the  reputation  of  the  experiment,  and  the  characters  of 
these  individuals  is,  that  not  one  of  them  finds  any  difficulty 
in  borrowing  whatever  money  he  may  himself  be  deficient  in 
of  the  amount  necessary  to  can*y  his  intention  into  execution. 
The  site  now  cleared,  (excepting  of  the  timber  trees,)  for  the 
uses  of  the  village,  exceeds  thirty  acres  in  extent,  in  which  are 
included,  besides  the  sites  of  the  houses  and  appropriate  gar- 
dens, many  considerable  detached  gardens ;  a  meadow  of  five 
acres,  reserved  to  the  last  for  building-ground,  if  wanted ; 
various  small  places  for  the  run  of  a  single  cow ;  and  a  village 
green  of  two  acres  nearly  covered  with  flourishing  oak  trees. 
As  far  as  practicable,  straight  lines,  or  rows,  and  attempts  at 
uniformity  have  been  avoided,  and  hitherto  I  have  been  able 
to  prevent  more  than  four  dwellings  being  grouped  together. 
The  village  is  situated  in  a  valley,  on  ground  gently  rising  fi*om 
the  bank  of  a  romantic  mountain  river  at  its  southernmost  end  ; 
towards  the  north,  stretching  towards  and  unto  my  Bedwelty 
woods,  which  cover  the  steeply  rising  hills  on  the  west,  as 
the  woods  and  plantations  of  this  place  do  for  the  most 
part,  the  more  humble  but  finely  broken  eastern  bank  of  the 
valley.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  add,  that,  on  the  whole,  not^ 
withstanding  severe  drawbacks  occasioned  by  the  increasing 
difficulties  of  the  times,  there  is  still  a  tolerable  prospect  of  ad- 
ditions and  improvements  next  year ;  and  perhaps  you  will  not 
wonder  when  1  say,  that  hours  spent  in  the  consideration  how 
these  may  be  best  effected,  form  some  of  the  most  interesting 
of  my  life.     I  am.  Sir,  faithfiilly  yours, 

John  H.  Moggridge. 
Woodfield^  near  Newport^  Monmouthshire^ 
October  11.  1826. 

We  recomoiend  the  above  most  interesting  communication 
to  all  our  readers,  and  more  especially  to  such  as  have  it  in 
their  power  to  make  similar  experiments.  Were  it  once  to 
become  the  &shion  for  country  gentlemen  to  be  as  much  occu* 
pied  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  on 
their  estates,  as  they  formerly  were  in  improving  the  breeds 
of  cattle  all  over  the  country,  how  great  and  how  beneficial 
would  be  the  change  I  And  why  should  not  this  kind  of  im- 
provement come  into  fashion  as  well  as  any  other?  Is  it  more 
expensive,  troublesome,  or  tedious,  or  less  profitable^  rational, 
elevated,  or  entertaining  ?  Were  such  a  taste  to  become  gene- 
ral, the  first  thing  would  be  an  exterior  appearance  of  comfort 
in    the  cottages    and  cottage-gardens  on  every  gentleman's 
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estate,  and  the  next,  the  establishment  of  Madras  schools  in 
every  hamlet  and  village.  The  only  way  to  improve  the  con- 
duct and  manners  of  grown  up  persons,  is  to  increase  their 
bodily  comforts ;  and  the  way  to  perpetuate  this  improvement 
in  society,  is  to  educate  the  growing  generation  so  highly,  that 
they  will  not  rest  satisfied  without  the  enjoyments  which  such 
a  state  of  society  aflTords.  The  agricultural  labourers,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  are  in  such  a  wretched  state  of  ignorance 
and  degradation,  that  to  look  at  their  cottages,  habiliments, 
and  weekly  wages,  one  would  think  them  mcapable  of  any 
d^rree  of  refinement ;  but  the  experiment  made  by  our  cor- 
respondent shows  the  contrary,  and  that  in  a  short  time  not 
only  the  habits  of  necessity,  but  even  the  tastes  of  a  degraded 
people  may  be  changed.  We  sincerely  hope  his  principle  of 
improvement  will  be  adopted,  and  his  excellent  example  imi- 
tated ;  believing  that  there  are  few  ways  in  which  a  landed 
proprietor  could  do  more  good  to  society,  or  lay  a  more  solid 
foundation  for  self-satisfistction. — Cond. 


Art.  VIII.  Description  of  a  Propagatiofi  Shelf  in  the  Clap' 
ton  Nursery^  with  the  Mode  of  using  it,  S^c.  By  Mr.  Hugh 
Lowe,  Foreman  and  Propagator  there. 

Sir, 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  send  you  a  short  account 
of  the  propagation  shelf,  mentioned  in  the  Gardener's  Maga^ 
zine  (Vol.  I.  p.  221.) 

The  green-house,  where  it  is  placed,  a  cross  section  of  which 
accompanies  this,  (jig*  10.),  faces  the  north,  like  most  of  the 
propagation  houses  in  the  principal 
nurseries,  and  is  forty  feet  long. 
The  situation  of  the  shelf  (a)  is  m 
the  highest  part  of  the  house,  close 
under  the  roof  glass,  for  the  advan- 
tage of  perpendicular  light,  so 
essential  to  young  growths.  The  , 
stage  is  of  flag-stones,  and  also  sup- 
ported upon  brick  piers  (c).  On 
the  upper  shelf  of  the  stage,  a  space 
about  a  foot  wide  is  reserved  as  a 
pathway  to  the  propagating  shelf  (d).  There  is  a  firont  shelf 
in  the  usual  way  for  young  plants  fit  for  sale,  or  for  such  as 
are  bringing  forwfuiis,  to  yidd  cuttings  (e).     This  house,  and 
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26  Description  of  a' Propagation  She^. 

most  of  the  others  in  this  niirsery,  are  heated  l^  steam,  in  a 
very  masterly  manner,  by  Messrs.  Bailey  of  tlolbom.  A 
single  pipe  (y*)  is  found  quite  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  tern* 
perature  in  the  most  severe  weather.  Air  is  admitted  by  the 
front  and  top  sashes  in  the  usual  way. 

On  coming  to  Mr^Macica/s  nurserv  in  January  1823, 1  found 
this  shelf  fiUed  with  cuUings  of  hal^hardy  evergreens,  under 
common  hand-glasses.  These  were  potted  off  in  the  month 
of  March  following,  and  about  the  end  of  July  we  filled  the 
shelf  in  the  following  manner ;  viz.  three  inches  of  potsherds, 
brickbats,  &c.  for  drainage ;  seven  inches  turfy  peat  mould, 
mixed  with  a  little  white  sand ;  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  of 
pure  white  sand,  well  washed,  on  the  top,  taking  care  to  incor- 
porate the  lower  part  of  the  sand  with  the  surraoe  oS  the  peat^ 
which,  I  ought  to  observe,  was  made  a  little  finer  on  the  top, 
that  it  might  the  more  easily  incorporate  with  the  sand.  A 
copious  watering  was  given,  and  immediately  afterwards  the 
surface  was  beaten  smooth  with  a  flat-sided  malldt ;  the  glasses, 
which  vary  in  size  firom  one  inch  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter, 
were  then  fitted  on,  arranging  the  highest  at  the  back,  and 
placing  them  so  as  to  leave  as  litde  of  the  surface  as  possible 
unemployed ;  the  cuttings  were  put  in  in  the  usual  way,  or 
pretty  nearly  as  directed  by  Mr.  Sweet,  in  his  very  excellent 
^^  Botanical  Cultivator."  And  here  tliey  usually  stand  till  the 
following  April,  when  by  that  time  we  find  most  of  them  fit 
to  pot  off.  The  only  difference  of  treatment  from  that  given 
to  cuttings  in  pots  is,  that  we  rarely  move  the  glasses  to  wipe 
them,  finding  no  inconvenience  from  damps,  &c. 

The  glasses  in  use  at  Mr.  Mackay's  nursery  are  not  quite 
the  same  as  those  commonly  used  about  London.  They  are 
of  various  shapes,  and  agree  only  in  one  particular,  that  of 
having  a  small  hole  at  the  top,  which  is  generally  left  open, 
but  can  be  stopped  at  pleasure  with  a  bit  of  cork.  (Square 
glasses,  which  might  either  be  blown  in  that  shape,  or  formed 
of  eight  panes  in  lead-lap,  would  save  room  in  such  a  bed  as 
the  above.  —  Cond.) 

In  giving  water,  we  apply  it  freely  over  the  tops  of  the 
glasses.  In  this  manner  we  have  succeeded  in  striking  most 
of  the  difficult  species  o(  Banksia,  particularly  B.  grandis,  and 
speciosa  var.  quercifolia,  dryandroides,  pulchella,  nutans,  &c. 
I  have  also  struck  in  this  way  nine  species  of  Dryandra  out  of 
the  fourteen  species  now  at  Clapton,  and  have  little  doubt 
but  the  other  five  may  also  be  so  propagated,  when  they  come 
into  a  state  fit  to  afford  cuttings.  Elichrysum  strikes  readily  in 
this  way;  all  the  natural  order  Epacridese,  and  Polygala,  Enki- 
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anthus,  Camellia,  CalUstemoo,  Erica,  and  in  (act  almost 
all  the  hard-wooded  ffreen-house  plants  in  the  Clapton  collec- 
tion. Should  you  mink  this  will  be  of  the  least  use  to  any 
of  your  numerous  readers,  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  pub- 
lish any  part  of  it  vou  may  think  proper,  and,  although  more 
accustomed  "  to  the  pruning  knife  than  the  pen,'*  yet  to  the 
best  of  my  abilities  I  shall  be  happy  to  communicate  an  ac- 
count of  any  jthing  which  you  may  at  any  time  think  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  deserve  a  place  in  the  Magazine. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c 

Hugh  Lowe. 
CUrpton  Nursery f  Aug.  15.  1826. 


Art.  IX.  On  the  Remuneration  of  Gardeners^  including  some 
Remarks  on  their  Education  and  Emigration.  By  W.  R.  G. 
West  Riding,  Yorkshire. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  lately  seen  your  Magazine;  I  shall  subscribe  to  it 
as  a  valuable  work,  and  I  wish  I  could  give  it  my  unqualified 
approbation. 

Surely  the  letter  upon  remuneration  to  a  most  respectable 
class  of  men  holds  out  cause  for  discontent,  and  may  create 
combination,  without  aiding  their  craft:  high  prices  must 
depend  upon  supply  and  demand. 

Education  will  avail  much  to  every  man,  when  imparted 
with  discretion.  ^^  The  march  of  intellect"  has  already 
injured,  in  many  departments,  both  the  hirer  and  hired, 
for  the  latter  are  not  always  the  best  judges  of  their  own 
craft,  and  when  produce  is  too  highly  rated  it  becomes  un- 
marketable. 

There  are  diversities  of  estates  as  well  as  intellect ;  when 
the  latter  expands  beyond  its  residence  a  new  one  is  sought ; 
but  will  not  a  prudent  man  consider  whether  there  are  as 
many  good  places  as  there  are  good  gardeners  s  are  places 
always  at  hand  ?  Increase  the  .value  of  labour,  and  you  decrease 
the  demand.  The  merchant  knows  he  can  purchase  the 
higher  order  of  garden  luxuries  cheaper  than  he  can  culti- 
vate the  meaner  sort,  and  depend  upon  it  Cocker's  arithmetic 
will  have  its  weight. 

Some  neighbours  maintain  the  higher  order  of  gardener : 
my  situation  requires  knowledge,  not  labour;  my  brothei^, 
from  different  causes,  requires  labour,  no(  knowledge.     Hence 
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are  diversities  of  places  and  wages,  as  well  as  talent  and  in- 
dustry. Various  articles  are  amalgamated  in  supply  and 
demand,  and  I  would  advise  young  gardeners  not  to  seek  the 
housekeeper's  room  before  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  hall ;  many, 
to  my  knowledge,  have  from  this  cause  retrograded :  — 

"  Incidit  in  Scyllam,  qui  vult  evitare  Charybdin." 

They  cannot  do  better  than  add  contentment  to  the  excel- 
lent lesson  you  have  given  (Vol.  I.  p.  356.),  **  Lose  no  time, 
and  concentrate  attention." 

"  Necessitati  qui  se  accommodat,  sapit."' 

You  may  perhaps  suppose  me  averse  to  education  and 
remuneration.  By  no  means  am  I  so,  5f^  modo ;  but  I  have 
lived  too  long,  and  seen  too  much  of  operative  classes  not  to 
know  how  much  contentment  sweetens  a  bitter  potion,  and 
how  easily  the  seeds  of  discontent  vegetate  and  poison  the 
best  feelings,  affections,  and  efforts  of  man. 

From  such  evils,  for  the  gardener's  own  sake,  I  would 
screen  him.  I  would  prepare  nim  for  the  higher  departments 
of  horticulture,  but  I  would  fortify  his  mind  to  wait  in  patience 
until  better  prospects  may  offer  to  his  view.  I  would  teach  him 
English  composition,  bat  I  would  head  his  common*place- 
book  with  a  valuable  line  from  Scaliger : 

^  Omnibus  scribendi  datur  libertas,  paucis  facultas.** 

There  are  few  feelings  so  difficult  to  repress  as  those  which 
arise  from  half-matured  reading.  Superficial  men  deem  it 
nothing  to  know  any  matter,  unless  others  are  aware  of  it, 

**  Scire  tuum  nihil  est,  nisi  te  scire  hoc  sciat  alter." 

The  wages  of  gardeners  here  seem  higher  than  in  London^ 
which  is  an  anomaly  I  cannot  understand.  If  they  are 
discontented  with  them,  I  advise  a  comparison  with  the  in- 
comes of  men  in  other  departments,  —  with  the  college  curate, 
merchant's  clerk,  but  more  particularly  with  subaltern  officers, 
who  have  purchased  their  rank  and  pay.  Their  own  good 
sense  would  then  perhaps  guide  them  to  enjoy,  without  re- 
pining, the  blessings  of  Providence.  Of  one  point  they  may 
remain  certain,  — mat  wages  and  merit  will  ever  go  hand  in 
hand;  for  the  servant  cannot  be  more  desirous  of  a  good  places 
thaa  a  master  is  of  a  good  servant. 

If  I  may  crave  your  patience,  I  would  say,  emigration 
should  not  be  lighdy  canvassed.  Experience  in  thk  district 
has  given  rise  to  mature  enquiry  and  sober  caution ;  and  I  am 
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glad  to  say,  a  trip  to  America  has  given  many  of  our  radicals 
a  better  feding  to  the  iiatale  solum. 

One  traveller  gives  one  account,  and  another  a  different 
one.  But  few  of  our  unemployed  weavers,  with  an  united 
handicraft,  have  eulogized  the  colonies  thev  sought  after ;  and 
other  settlers  send  home  letters  of  disappomtment  and  misery* 
Government  has  now  agitated  the  question,  and  where  valuable 
and  enterprising  young  men  are  willing  to  expend  theur  man- 
hood in  other  cmnes,  it  is  grievous  to  think  they  may  be 
stranded,  from  the  want  of  rudder  or  compass ;  more  parti- 
cularly so,  since  few  emigrants  have  the  power  of  removal 
from  thfe  land  of  their  first  destination,  be  it  good  or  bad. 

To  the  young  gardener,  I  wish  the  best  encouragement ; 
to  the  old  one,  peace  and  competence.  I  wish  the  opulent 
as  much  amusement  from  horticulture  as  I  myself  have  re- 
ceived :  and  to  yourself,  thorough  success  through  all  your 
useftil  and  valuable  publications. 

W.R.G. 
West  Biding  of  York. 


Art.  X.  Some  Account  of  a  remarkable  Lemon  Tree  in  the 
Garden  of  C  Hoare^  Esq.  F.R.S.  H.S.  S^c.  at  Luscombe^ 
Devonshire.    By  Mr.  Richard  Saunders,  Gardener  there* 

Sir, 
1  BEG  respectfully  to  present  you  with  these  two  lemons,  the 

J  reduce  of  a  tree  which  I  raised  from  a  cutting  six  years  ago. 
iXclusive  of  these  two,  there  is  on  the  same  tree  ninety-four 
others,  which  have  attained  full  maturity,  and  a  remarkably 
large  size,  and  also  a  vast  quantity  of  green  fruit  of  various  sizes. 
This  tree,  with  several  others,  raised  at  the  same  time,  and  in 
the  same  manner,  consisting  of  citrons,  shaddocks,  and  limes» 
was  planted  when  one  year  old,  against  a  common  wall,  (the  soil 
having  been  previously  prepared,)  the  whole  of  which  have 
grown  in  a  most  vigorous  and  astonishing  manner,  some  of 
them  making  shoots  from  six  to  seven  feet  in  length,  in  one 
year.  The  third  year  after  being  planted,  they  produced  a  num- 
ber of  fine  fruit,  and  have  continued  very  productive  ever 
since :  one  of  them,  a  citron,  produced  last  year  thirty-nine 
fruit,  measuring  firom  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence; two  lime  trees  produced  in  the  same  time  above  three 
huncfred  fitiit.  The  trees  are  protected  fix>m  frost  during  the 
winter  with  frames  and  sashes. 
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Should  you  consider  this  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  excellent 
an  interestinff  work,  the  Gardener's  Magazine^  it  is  at  your 
disposal,  and  it  will  give  me  great  pl^isure  to  have  contributed 
in  the  least  way  possible  to  such  a  useful  and  desirable  work. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

RicHD.  Saunders. 

The  fruit  sent  us,  of  one  of  which  we  took  a  sketch,  {fig. 
\\.\  weighed  14  oz.  each,  and  measured  1  If  inches  round,  and 
6  inches  long;  the  length  of  the  leaves  was  from  9  to  10^ 


inches,  and  their  breadth  from  4  to  5  inches.  Had  there  only 
been  a  few  fruit  on  the  tree,  this  size,  large  as  it  is,  would  n6t 
hate  appeared  so  extraordinary;  but  ^nien  it  b  considered 
that  there  were  eight  dozen  iSl  -remarkably  large,  besides 
an  immense  quantity  of  green  fruit,  and  all  tnis  upoo  a 
tree  of  only  six  years'  growth,  the  whole  may  be  considered 
as  well  worthy  of  record.  We  have  often  thought  that  the 
orange  tribe  might  be  more  cultivated  than  they  are  as  a 
ttfble  fruit  A  house  6  feet  broad,  15  feet  high,  and  SO  feet 
long,  the  trees  planted  in  the  soil  against  the  b»ck  widl,  wouU 
supply,  we  should  think,  a  plate  of  oranges  and  a  plate  of 
shaddocks  every  day  in  the  year.  These  fruits  are  always 
in  season,  generally  Hked,  and,  what  is  not  the  least  object 
in  {putting  a  dessert  on  the  tabl^  produce  a  splendid  effect  to 
the  eve.  —  Cond. 
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Art.  XI.  Remarks  on  the  EstaUidiment  of  a  Hortictdturai 
Society  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  By  Mr.  John  Came- 
ron, Gardener,  Champion  Hill,  Camberwell. 

Thc  Gardener's  Magazine  is  one  of  those  useful  modern 
publications  which  every  lover  of  gardening  should  support, 
as  it  conveys  information  even  to  our  antipodes. '  It  is  true^ 
horticulture  has  of  late  vears  improved  to  a  wonderful  height 
in  Great  Britain ;  but  while  we  are  lending  our  aid  to  Ireland 
in  [Wanting  mulberry  trees  and  providing  silk-^worms  to  that 
country,  we  are  totally  forgetting  that  part  of  Great  Britain 
called  the  Highlands  of  Scodand,  namely,  Argyle  and  the 
western  parts  of  Invomess-shire,  in  remrd  to  which  districts 
I  shall  make  a  few  su^estioos  for  pubuc  information  throu^ 
the  medium  of  your  Magazini^ 

All  the  southern  counties  of  Great  Britain  have  provincial 
horticultural  societies,  but  in  the  West  Highlands  there  are 
no  such  institutions  of  a  public  nature*  I  admit,  that  land- 
holders are  not  so  numerous  of  late  years  in  these  northern 
counties,  and  gentlemen's  seats  are,  therefore,  more  divided 
from  each  other ;  and,  oonseouently,  the  number  of  gardens 
considerably  reduced.  Now  I  woiud  propose,  that  a  Horti- 
cultural society  should  be  formed  in  every  county,  haviittrex- 
perimental  grounds  oentrically  situated  to  landhdiders.  This 
would  prove  an  important  benefit,  and,  properly  supporter], 
such  an  institnticm  would  increase  in  usefulness  As  it  would 
encourage  industry  among  the  tenantry,  it  would  also  greatly 
add  to  me  improvement  of  landed  property  oenerally.  Many 
rare  alpine  plants  would  be  found  amoi&g  uie  craggy  moun- 
tains that  midit  be  readily  exchai^[ed  tor  plants  of  other 
countries.  Ine  carriage  or  transportatioB  of  these  to  and 
firo  would  not  be  eiqaensive^  as  land  conveyance  would  seldom 
be  resorted  to  of  necessity,  and  water  carriaaeji  by  the  aid  of 
steuDf  beinff  now  so  generally  in  use,  tbe  nreignt  would  be 
trifling*  If  proper  encouragement  be  given  towards  tbe 
management  of  such  institutions,  as  a  natural  consequence 
they  will  strive  to  vie  with  each  other  in  obtaining  a  good 
name.  These  institutions  might  be  inoHrporated  with  agri- 
cnhural  societies,  and  I  hope  the  truly  patriotic  chieftains 
will  immediately  set  about  the  establishm^  of  such  among 
tlienr  cottagers  and  crofUrs.  Prizes  might  be  held  out  to 
those  who  rendered  themselves  most  usefiu  in  the  support  of 
the  estaUidunent  by  their  discovery  of  plants,  &c  &c.  and 
their  most  successful  treatment     These  prizes  I  would  propose 
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to  be  snuff-boxes,  fid^  mounted,  and  distinguished  for  the 

f>urpose,  by  the  following  inscription :  —  "  Token  of  acknow- 
edgment  from  the  Hijzhland  Horticultural  Society  to r 

As  the  distribution  of  these  would  augment,  the  consumption 
of  snuff  would  increase,  and  the  tobacconist  thereby  benefit. 

I  shall  enumerate,  in  furtherance  of  my  proposal,  some 
very  productive  orchards  in  the  two  counties  I  have  referred 
to  ( Argyle  and  Inverness).  At  Lochnile,  the  seat  of  Greneral 
Campbell,  there  is  a  very  productive  small  garden,  enclosed 
with  a  stone  wall ;  not  far  distant  from  it  is  another,  belonging 
to  the  same  gentleman,  with  a  green-house,  and  there  are 
several  such  ^rdens  belon^ng  to  the  neighbours.  Mr.  Mao- 
dougald  of  &unolie,  near  Oban,  has  a  very  productive  old 
orchard,  consisting  of  cherry,  plum,  apple,  and  pear  trees, 
also  enclosed  bv  a  stone  dike  and  hedge.  In  Oban  there  is 
likewise  a  small  nursery,  consisting  chiefly  of  pears  and  other 
fruit-trees,  also  enclosed  by  a  stone  dike.  At  Auchnacalich, 
again,  the  seat  of  Ronald  McDonald,  Esq.,  Stafih,  Isle  of 
Mull,  there  is  a  verv  neat  garden,  enclosed  by  a  good  stone 
wall,  and  very  productive.  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Auchadanach, 
has  a  very  productive  orchard,  consisting  chiefly  of  iqiples, 
pears,  cherries,  and  plums,  enclosed  by  a  stone  dike.  I  am 
informed  by  a  recent  letter  from  Tobermory,  Isle  of  Mull, 
that  Celond  McLean,  of  Cole,  is  making  fine  gardens  near 
that  village.  There  is  another  old  garden  in  ruin  there, 
belonging  to  Colonel  Campbell,  now  inhabited  by  owls  and 
jackdaws :  the  garden  was  admirably  laid  out  in  the  ancient 
style,  enclosed  with  stone  walls  and  a  sunk  outer  fence,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  mischievous  boys  and  sailors  in  the 
neighbouring  village,  hardly  a  fiiiit  tree  now  remains.  Colonel 
Cameron  has  a  most  excellent  garden  in  the  very  bosom  of 
Ben  Nevis  near  Fort  William ;  tms  garden  is  very  productive, 
although  for  four  months  in  the  year  the  sun  never  shines  <m 
it  Tnere  are  many  other  excellent  gard^is  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, which  are  now  much  neglected,  and  to  which  the 
emulation  produced  by  a  Horticultural  society  would  be  most 
usefiil. 

If  you  think  any  of  the  observations  which  I  have  made 
are  worthy  of  your  valuable  Magazine,  I  shall  be  happy  if 
you  will  give  them  a  place,  as  I  am  anxious  that  the  matter 
should  be  taken  up  by  gentlemen  connected  with  my  native 
country. 

John  Camxron. 
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Art,  XI I.  On  an  Impraoement  in  the  Propagation  of  the 
DmMe  CameUia.  By  Mr.  William  Pike,  Gardener  to 
W.  J.  Brereton,  Esq.  of  Brinton,  Norfolk.  Communicated 
by  John  Carr,  Esq,  of  Holt 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  lately  witnessed  the  result  of  an  experi* 

(lent  made  this  summer  by  Mr.  WiUiam  Pike, 

^on  the  propagation  of  double  Camellias,  which^ 

if  new,  and  he  has  never  heard  of  its  being  adopted 

iby  any  one  else,  appears  to  be  well  worthy  the 

k  attention  of  the  cultivators  of  that  beautiful  plant. 

The  method  he  has  adopted  is  this :  instead  of 

approach-grafting  in  the  usual  manner,  he  first 

detached  shoots  of  the  kinds  to  be  propagated  (five 

different  double  sorts)  from  the  plants  on  which 

tliey  grew,    and  then  inarched  them  upon  the 

single  plant,  leaving  a  piece  at  the  bottom  of  each 

sufficiently  long  to  thrust  into  a  phial  which  he 

kept. constantly  supplied  with   water.    (^.12.) 

The  whole  of  th^  plants  have  taken  lulmir* 

aUy,  and  have  many  buds  formed  for  flowering : 

the  ends  also  have  formed  knobs  apparently  to 

emit  roots.     If  you  think  this  communication  is 

^worthy  of  a  place  in  your  valuable  Magazine,  you 

are  at  liberty  to  insert  it 

I  am,  &c 

John  Carr. 
H<M,  Norfolk,  Sept.  6tk,  1826. 


Art.  XIII.     On  the  Importance  of  ascertaining  the  iinudta^ 
neousjhwering  of  Trees  mid  Shrubs.     By  W.  T. 

This  correspondent,  whose  communication  want  of  room 
compels  us  to  abridge,  states  that  he  spent  the  spring  of  1825 
in  Paris,  and  that  Jie  was  much  gratified  in  the  gardens  of 
the  neighbourhood,  with  the  manner  in  which  flowering  shrubs 
were  grouped,  so  as  to  flower  at  the  same  time,  and  present 
masses  of  colours,  brilliant,  and  at  the  same  time  harmonious. 

The  Pyrus  spectabilis  (fis.  13.  a.)  he  recommends  as  de- 
servii^  a  place  m  every  shrimbery  ;  the  two  species  of  Judas 
tree,  Cercis  siliquastrum  (&),  and  canadensis  {c\  he  observed 
grouped  with  Laburnum  and  purple  lilac,  producing  a  very 

Vol.  II.  —  No.  5.  d 
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fiiie  effect ;  Prunus  n^ra  {d)y  he  found  one  of  the  earl'est 
flowering  trees  about  Paris;  Pyrus  spectabilis (a)  and   white 


Lilac  come  into  flower  together ;  Cydonia  Japonica,  red  and 
blush,  and  the  double  yellow  Whin  formed  a  fine  group ;  the 
'Snowdrop  tree,  Halesia  tetraptera (^)  he  found  of  a  large  size, 
and  covered  with  white  blossoms ;  he  mentions  a  number  of 
other  trees  and  shrubs  which  he  found  particularly  beautiful  in 
the  garden  of  Mr.  Boursault ;  and  in  the  Petit  Trianon  and 
some  other  gardens  he  observed  Cytisus  purpureus  and  aus- 
triacus,  and  white  and  yellow  Broom,  budded  on  Laburnums, 
and  in  bloom  at  the  same  time.  Tliis  correspondent  suggests 
that  tables  of  the  simultaneous  blossoming  of  trees  and  shrubs 
would  be  of  great  importance  to  the  ornamental  planter; 
and  he  thinks  that  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
"  Flora  Conspicua'*  of  Mr.  Morris,  if  he  would,  with  every 
plant  figured,  give  a  list  of  all  such  as  come  simultaneously 
into  blossom,  with  the  colour  of  the  flower  and  height 
Birmitighamy  I6th  April  1826. 

A  list  of  simultaneous  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  that  is, 
of  such  as  on  the  average  of  years  come  into  flower  in  the 
same  week,  would  unquestionably  be  of  considerable  use  to 
the  ornamental  planter.  Mr.  Morris's  elegant  work  {Gard. 
Mag.  vol.  i.  p.  4-32.)  is  discontinued ;  but  perhaps  some  other 
person  will  take  the  trouble  of  forming  such  a  list,  and  whoever 
does  so  will  ^^d  the  most  complete  and  easy  means  which. 
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as  we  believe,  Europe  affords,  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges  {GanL  Mag.  vol.  i.  p.  818.)  The  well-known  liber- 
ally of  these  gentlemen  will,  we  are  sure,  a£fbrd  free  access 
and  every  fecility  for  making  the  necessary  observations. 
We  shall  be  happy  to  suggest  what  we  consider  the  best  plan 
of  proceeding,  and  of  arranging  the  list,  and  when  com- 
pleted to  publish  it  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine.  In  the 
meantime  the  nearest  approximation  to  such  a  list,  will 
be  found  in  our  Hortus  Britannicus,  Part  IV.  Classifi^ 
cation  of  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs  according  to  the  time  of 
flomering^  the  height  they  grew  tOy  and  the  cotowrqf  thejlawer. 

—  COND. 


Art.  XIV.  On  the  Propagation  and  early  Fndtfidness  of  the 
Fi^tree  in  Pots.  By  Mr.  John  Borrowdale,  Gardener 
to  Mrs.  Dent,  Wareop  Hall,  Westmoreland. 

I  HEREWITH  send  you  an  account  of  some  figs,  which  I 
have  lately  propagated  by  cuttings.  I  got  six  well  ripened 
'  young  shoots,  having  only  about  one  fourth  of  an  inch  of 
last  year's  wood,  at  the  bottom  of  each  cutting ;  I  cut  them 
across  smoothly  and  at  right  angles,  and  planted  them  on  the 
15th  of  March  last  in  the  smallest  pots  I  had,  one  in  each 
pot,  fiUine  the  pots  with  very  light  compost,  but  rich  in 
manure.  I  then  plunged  them  up  to  the  rim  in  the  pine-pit, 
and  they  very  soon  began  to  grow  vigorously.  As  soon  as 
they  had  made  five  and  six  leaves,  I  pmched  out  the  leading 
bod.  On  the  1st  of  January  I  shifted  them  into  pots  seven 
inches  deep  by  six  inches  wide.  On  the  1st  of  June  I  took 
their  balls  away,  as  they  readily  parted,  being  composed  of 
such  light  compost;  being  repotted,  they  very  soon  made 
four  and  five  shoots  each,  and  when  these  had  got  as  many 
joints  and  leaves,  I  again  stopped  them.  Each  plant  has 
now  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  fruit,  which  are  swelling  remark- 
ably well ;  I  have  since  removed  them  into  pots  ten  inches 
deep  by  nine  inches  wide,  and  I  also  give  them  plenty  of  liquid 
manure.  They  are  standing  on  a  shelf  in  the  pine-stove, 
and  I  think  they  will  ripen  the  present  crop  by  the  middle 
of  October,  and  they  are  putting  out  another  set  of  branches, 
so  that  I  shall  probably  get  a  second  crop  by  Christmas. 
They  are  the  large  white  Genoa  fig.     Should  you  think  this 
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worthy  a  place  in  your  valuable  Magazine,  yon  are  heartily 
welcome  to  do  what  you  like  with  it 

I  am,  most  respectfully,  Sr,  &c. 

John  Borrowdaub. 
Wareop  HaUi  Aug.  Sth^  1826. 

The  result  of  our  correspondent's  experiment  agrees  witfi 
the  practice  of  Mr.  Knight,  as  recorded  in  Horticultural 
Transactions,  (Vol.  iii.  p.  459.)  It  must  be  a  considerable 
satisfaction  to  the  admirers  of  this  wholesome  fruit,  to  see 
confirmed  with  what  ease  it  can  be  cultivated  to  a  h^h  d^ree 
of  |)erfection,  and  at  any  season.  Where  there  is  a  ffued  pit,  a 
cool  back  shed  or  cellar,  and  a  good  stock  of  plants  in  pots,  it 
must  be  an  easy  matter  to  have  ripe  fruit  every  day  in  the  year. 
There  is  no  fruit-tree  that  bears  so  well  in  pots  as  the  %.  — 
ContL 


Art.  XV.  On  the  Treatment  xMch  Gardefiers  out  qf  Place 
generally  receive  from  the  Nurserymen^  and  the  Consequences 
resulting  therefrom.     By  Sensitivus,  of  Yorkshure. 

Sir, 

The  respect  which  you  seem  to  have  for  gardeners,  and 
circumstances  connected  with  gardening,  persuades  me  that 
you  will  readily  pardon  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  making  a 
few  remarks  to  you ;  and  as  I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  Gar- 
dener's Magazine,  perhaps  you  will  allow  them  to  occupy  a 
page  therein. 

I  observe  in  your  Magazine  notices  on  the  inadequacy  of 
gardeners'  wages,  of  which  many  know  the  effects,  but  few 
consider  the  cause.  Some  argue,  that  it  proceeds  endrdy 
from  the  trade  being  overstocked  with  Scotchmen ;  but  I  difler 
from  those  who  are  of  that  opinion,  and  attach  the  greatest 
blame  to  nurserymen.  A  gardener  leaves  his  situation ;  then, 
as  his  best  resource,  he  hies  to  a  nurseryman,  and  solicits  for 
employment.  The  nurseryman  makes  as  many  wry  (aces  as 
if  he  were  taking  physic,  and  perhaps  at  last  (apparently  with 
much  pain  to  himself)  he  grumbles  out  as  contemptuously  as 
possible,  ^^  We  are  full  of  hands,  but,  as  we  promised  to  do 
somethhig  for  you,  we  will  try  to  find  employment  for  you  a 
short  time :  we  give  so  much  wages,**  &c.  &c.  In  thb  man- 
ner, persuadinff  a  poor  fellow  that  they  are  quite  foil  of  hands, 
but  will  take  him  on  merely  to  accommodate  him,  it  is  a  verjr 
fine  plea  for  offering  him  low  wages;  but  most  gardeners 
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know  that  nurserymen  have  always  more  woiic  than  workmen. 
No  nurseryman  in  the  north  of  England  gives  more  than 
10s.  6<Lf  and  most  of  them  onlv  95.  per  week  to  gardeners, 
and  to  dieir  common  labourers  h'om  25.  to  55.  per  week  more. 
Thus  disrespectfully  treated  and  imposed  upon,  a  gardener 
goes  very  heartlessly  to  work  in  the  nursery.  He  knows  the 
nurseryman  has  takeu  an  advantage  of  him,  and  he  takes  care 
to  disappoint  him  of  his  purposed  unjust  profit :  he  knows 
what  a  (lav's  work  is ;  if  he  has  done  anv  tning  in  the  fore- 
noon, —  men,  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  it  is  a  com- 
mon phrase  to  say,  ^^  Come,  my  lads,  a  pennyworth  of  work 
for  a  penny ;  light  meals  light  labour,  &c. ;  we've  earned  our 
-  15.  9</.,  (or  U.  6<£.,  which  ever  it  is,)  let  us  take  it  cmsy;"  and 
then,  till  the  clock  strikes  six,  nearly  all  they  do  is  watching 
the  motions  of  the  foreman,  who  is  generally  and  appro- 
priately called  the  **  slave  driver."  I  could  name  one  who  is 
in  a  celebrated  nursery,  not  one  hundred  miles  from  York, 
who  not  only  giv^  them  all  the  insulting,  abusive,  and  pro- 
voking langu^e  imaginable,  but  will  frequently  take  thera  by 
the  collar,  and,  if  he  thinks  his  own  skin  is  safe,  he  will  some- 
tunes,  in  a  &therlv  manner,  give  them  a  litde  stick  correction. 
It  is  very  reasonable  to  suppose  that  nurserymen  encourage 
such  conduct  Now  the  question  is,  *^  do  they  derive  any 
benefit  firom  this  treatment  to  gardeners  ?*  It  may  be  argued 
that  they  could  not  sell  their  plants,  &c.  at  so  low  a  price  if 
they  gave  more  wages ;  but  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
they  could  sell  their  articles  full  as  low,  pocket  as  much  cash, 
(which  consideration  to  thera  is  primary  to  that  of  accom- 
modating gentlemen  with  trees,  &c.  at  a  low  price,)  gain  a 
more  warm  and  solid  respect  from  gardeners,  and  the  business 
would  go  on  with  far  more  general  satisfaction,  if  their  treat- 
ment to  gardeners  was  more  respectful.  Well,  he  waits  twelve 
or  eighteen  months  for  a  situation,  his  clothes  are  getting 
threadbare,  and  he  knows  not  how  to  get  more,  unless  his 
friends  can  advance  him  a  little  money;  then  he  begins  to 
despond,  and,  if  he  has  a  chance,  he  takes  a  situation  for  four- 
fifths  of  the  wages  he  ought  to  have :  he  enters  his  situation, 
and  his  dread  oi  a  nursery  makes  him  submit  to  what  he  ought 
not  to  submit  to,  very  often  in  disappointing  the  nurserymen 
of  their  legal  advantage ;  at  any  rate,  he  has  the  greatest 
dread  of  the  nursery  where  he  has  been,  consequently  he  en- 
deavours to  make  his  interest  another  way.  Now,  sir,  I  tliink 
if  nurserjrmen  would  weigh  these  &cts  well,  they  would  no 
longer  treat  gardeners  as  troublesome  weeds  to.  them,  but 
(even  allowing  them  to  be  solely  actuated  by  self-interest) 
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would  treat  them  as  useful  plants.  I  am  no  enemy  to  nursery- 
men,  for  I  am  confident  we  could  not  do  without  them.  I 
am  a  root-grown  gardener,  and  my  greatest  delight  is  to 
see  the  business,  in  all  its  branches,  flourish.  I  don't  ask 
nurserymen  to  give  gardeners  extravagant  wages,  but  merely 
as  much  as  they  can  subsist  on,  till  they  meet  with  a  situation, 
and  which  would  prevent  gentlemen  from  taking  advantage  of 
their  absolute  necessity.  I  wish  nurserymen  and  gardeners 
united,  for  the  good  of  all,  but  not  combined  to  impose  upon 
gentlemen.  I  wish  all  gentlemen  well  served,  nurserymen  as 
well  paid  as  they  have  oeen,  and  gardeners  better  paid,  for 
**  none  but  gardeners  know  a  gardener's  care." 
Yorkshire^  August  14.  1826. 


Art.  XVI.  A  simple  and  effectual  Method  of  destraifing  the 
Red  Spider,  By  Mr.  Alfred  Kendall,  Gardener  to  the 
Reverend  H.  Palmer,  Carleton  Curlieu,  Leicestershire. 

Dear  Sir, 
As  the  avowed  principle  of  the  Grardener's  Magazine  is  the 
advancement  of  horticultural  knowledge,  more  particularly 
among  practical  men,  every  gardener  ought  to  consider  him- 
self bound  to  contribute  any  thing  in  his  power  that  may  in 
any  way  further  so  useful  a  design.  Let  not  the  young  gar- 
dener, therefore,  be  discouraged  in  making  any  communication, 
at  tlie  idea  of  being  laughed  at  by  his  more  scientific  brethren ; 
for  whilst  the  work  in  question  continues  to  be  ably  conducted, 
no  article  will  meet  the  eye  of  the  public  that  the  young  gar- 
dener will  ever  live  to  be  ashamed  of;  and  let  m^  add^  that 
chance  sometimes  detects  what  has  escaped  the  mos^  scientific 
exertions.  In  contributing  my  mite  towards  furthering  this 
object,  I  think  nothing  will  be  more  acceptable  to  the  practical 
gardener  than  a  simple,  easy,  safe,  and  effectual  remedy  for 
that  destructive  enemy  to  vegetation,  the  red  spider.  Every 
gardener  must  have  experienced  its  destructive  effects,  but 
few,  comparatively  speaking,  know  how  to  counteract  diem. 
Sulphur  is  often  applied  with  advantage ;  but  to  some  plants 
that  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease ;  for  though  it  does  not 
injure  the  peach  or  the  vine,  it  is  death  to  the  melon,  and 
there  is  no  plant  so  high  in  esteem,  more  subject  to  the  attack, 
nor  more  susceptible  of  the  injurious  effects  of  that  pei*nicious 
insect  In  making  this  communication,  I  by  no  means  lay 
any  claim  to  the  discovery  of  so  excellent  a  remedy :  my  only 
wish  is  to  make  it  more  generally  known,  as  I  have  never  seen 
it  noticed  in  any  publication,  not  even  in  that  excellent  work, 
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the  Encyclopaedia  of  OardeniDg,  which  work  ought  to  be  in 
tbe  bands  of  every  gardener  that  has  any  wish  to  excel  in  his 


To  one  gallon  of  rain  water  add  six  ounces  of  soft  soap, 
which  is  to  be  completely  dissolved  before  using.  When  used, 
it  is  to  be  beaten  into  a  fine  lather,  (a  common  hearth-brush, 
I  find,  answers  the  purpose  best)  The  lather  only  is  then  to 
be  taken  in  each  hand,  and  carefully  applied  to  the  upper  and 
under  side  of  every  leaf  that  is  infected.  If  the  disease  is  not 
violent,  one  dressing  will  be  sufficient ;  but  where  every  part 
of  the  plant  is  infected,  two  dressings  will  be  required,  as  it 
will  only  kill  those  insects  that  are  actually  immersed  iii  the 
fluid.  The  best  time  for  applying  this  remedy  is  in  the 
evening,  after  which  the  glasses  are  to  be  close  shut  down 
for  the  night.  The  reason  for  using  the  lather  only  is,  the 
insects  are  immersed  a  much  longer  time  in  the  fluid  than 
they  would  be  by  the  application  of  plain  soap  and  water. 
This  remedy  may  at  first  appear  a  tedious  one,  but  I  can 
assure  you,  from  my  own  experience,  it  is  not  so;  for  any 
person  may  dress  a  three  light  firame,  where  the  plants  are 
properl  V  tlunned,  and  where  every  leaf  requires  to  be  dressed, 
in  one  hour ;  and  where  is  the  gardener  that  would  grudge 
even  a  day  to  preserve  the  flavour  of  his  fruit,  and  save  his 
plants  from  certain  destruction  ?  The  above  receipt  b  not  con- 
fined to  melons  only,  for  no  plant,  however  tenoer,  to  which 
I  have  applied  it,  appears  to  be  in  the  least  degree  injured 
by  it 

If  the  foregoing  article  should  be  found  worthv  a  place  in 
your  excellent  Magazine,  I  shall  consider  myself  happy  in 
having  contributed  something  useful  to  my  profession;  and 
that  every  gardener  may  be  equally  ready  to  promote  the  ad-, 
vancement  of  gardening,  is  the  ardent  wish  of  your  well-wisher 
and  humble  servant, 

Alfred  Kendall. 
Carleion^  Qtrlien  Hallf  near  Kibworl/t^ 
Leiceslers/iirCf  Aug.  29.  1826. 


Art.  XVII.  Some  Account  qf  the  Henri-Qtiatre^  Urbanistej 
mid  other  new  Pears^  vitrodnced  and  Jindted  by  Mm  Brad" 
dickj  Esq.  F.H.S.     Communicated  by  Mr.  Braddick. 

Dear  Sir, 
I  HEREWITH  send  you  specimens  of  tM'O  new  pears,  both 
prematurely    (September  18.)   blown   from    standard   trees 
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platited  in  an  exposed  situation.     The  first  (Jg.  14.)  is  calkd 
Henri  Qmtre^  by  M.Van   Mons,  of  Louvaine;   the  other 


(y%.  15.)  is  the  Urbaniste^  raised  by  the  late  Count  Ccdoma 
of  Malines;  tfiis  was  his  favourite  pear,  selected  fit)m  all  that 
he  raised.  Hie  fi*uits  from  those  trees  were  exhibited  by  roe, 
before  I  left  Surrey,  at  the  Horticultural  Socie^s  meetii^; 
the  trees  having  been  recently  moved,  the  iruit  can  scarcdy 
be  expected  to  be  of  the  size  and  quality  that  they  will  attain 
to,  in  two  or  three  years*  time.  I  however  judge,  that  you 
will  accord  with  me,  after  tasting  the  Urbaniste,  and  making 
proper  allowance  for  its  not  staying  <m  the  tree  till  ripe,  in 
pronouncing  it  to  be  a  pear  of  the  first  dass,  and  one  that 
will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  our  market  gardeners  and 
fi'uit  growers;  for  what  these  people  stand  in  need  of  i^  a 
pear  wat  will,  if  prematurely  gathered,  ripen  in  their  baskets, 
acquire  a  good  flavour  by  being  so  treated,  ke^  a  long  time 
in  their  hands,  and  die  Uke  a  good  Christian  with  a  sound 
heart  at  last;  all  of  which  good  qualities  I  venture  to  pro- 
nounce that  the  Urbaniste  pear  possesses,  when  grown  cm  a 
standard  tree  in  our  country :  much  fiuther  south  it  is  pro- 
bable it  would  not  be  so  good,  for  I  find  by  experience,  as  no 
doubt  manv  others  do^  that  every  firuit  of  the  apple  and 
pear  kind  has  its  fitvourite  latitude.  When  I  fir^  Drought 
buds  of  the  Urbaniste  to  ik^gland,  I  gave  them  liberally 
away  to  man^  nurserymen,  some  of  whom  must  have  plants 
for  sale  by  this  time. 

Boughton  Mounts  Sept.  IHfk^  1886.  John  Braddick. 
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The  Urbaniste,  after  being  kept  till  the  2(Hh  September^ 
heigKa  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  thumb  near  the  stem; 
we  then  tasted  it,  and  round  it,  as  we  think)  about  as  good  as 
the  Swan's  E^*  The  specimen  of  Henri  Quatre  was  partly 
decayed  before  it  was  received.  —  Ckmd* 

Noo.  15.  —  We  have  received,  at  different  times  this  sea- 
scyn,  specimens  of  upwards  of  a  dozen  sorts  of  new  pears  from 
Mr.  Braddick ;  but  as  the  late  rains  succeeding  to  so  very  dry 
a  summer  have,  materially  injured  both  the  flavour  and  keeping 
property  <^  hardy  fruits,  we  forbear  reporting  on  them  till  we 
shall  have  tasted  them  under  more  favourable  circumstances. 
The  following  extract  from  cme  of  Mr.  B.'s  letters,  dated 
Oct.  SI.,  contains  some  important  hints.  <<  Pears  do  not 
keqp  weU  this  year;  the  two  last  parcels  I  sent  you,  (*Beurr^ 
d'Hiver,  Gros  Dillen,  Jos^hine,  and  *King  of  Pears,  and 
^Egg  Pear,  •Passe  Colmar,  •Beurr^  d'Aremberg,  and  •Poire 
d' Ananas]^  have  become  fit  for  table  fiiU  two  months  earlier 
than  usuaL  This,  I  conceive,  is  occasioned  by  the  dry 
summer  being  followed  by  rain  just  before  the  keeping  frmt 
ripened ;  this  rain  has  surcharged  their  juices  with  water,  and 
consequently  induces  premature  decay.  I  have  received  buds 
of  M^eille  de  la  Nature  Pear,  (VoL  L  p.  47309  la^  in  the 
season ;  they  have  every  appearance  of  having  taken,  and  as 
soon  as  they  make  wood,  I  shall  be  glad  to  £are  it  with  any 
horticulturist  that  desires  to  participate  in  the  experiment  of 
making  trial  of  its  good  or  bad  qualities  when  grown  in  our 
dimate :  for  I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  no  judgment  can 
be  formed  of  fruit  raised  in  one  country,  when  grown  in  ano- 
ther of  ever  so  little  difference  of  climate  and  soil,  until  a  fair 
trial  has  been  made  in  various  ways ;  such  as  growing  in  ex- 
posed and  sheltered  situations,  on  wall,  espalier,  and  standard 
trees,  gathering  early*and  late,  8cc.  &c  The  Alpha  pears  this 
year,  which  I  gathered,  to  disburthen  the  newly-raised  young 
trees,  about  the  15th  of  September,  kept  well,  although  a 
Htde  shrivelled,  and  came  ta  table  with  good  flavour  last 
week,  when  the  fruit  of  the  same  ti^ee,  which  I  let  hang  tiU  the 
5tfa  of  October,  all  turned  mealy  before  the  20th  of  the  same 
month ;  indeed,  their  flavour  was  by  no  means  equal  to  the 
windfidls,  iriiich  were  blown  from  the  tree  before  the  rains 
came.  As  to  your  correspondent  wondering  at  my  having 
built  my  cellars  so  deep»  you  may  tell  him  that  I  should  not 
have  done  so,  had  it  not  been  for  the  temptation  of  the  fine 
stone  which  I  found  and  obtained  at  an  easy  expense  bv  so 
doing.     Fruit  put  away  completely  dry,  md  exdu4^  from 
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atmospheric  changes,  and  oonseqaendy  frost,  in  a  dry  sHuatioiiy 
I  conceive  will  keep  as  well  in  any  other  place  as  in  my  deep 
cellar.  At  Ditton,  I  used  to  keep  it  in  the  middle  of  tb^ 
house,  in  a  closet  surrounded  by  three  walls  and  three  doors^ 
not  being  able  there  to  co  much  under  ground." 
<'  Boughton  Mount,  Oct.  Sis/,  1826/' 

The  same  effect  which  Mr.  Braddick  notices  as  being  pro- 
duced on  keepuig  fruits  by  copious  rains  after  a  very  dnr  sunw 
mer,  every  farmer  knows  is  also  produced  on  bread  com, 
potatoes,  and  roots,  as  well  as  to  a  certain  extent  upon  hay 
and  straw,  and  doubtless  also  upon  coppice-wood  and  basket 
willows.  A  sort  of  second  sap  seems  to  have  come  into  many 
trees  from  the  same  cause,  which,  though  it  has  not  produced 
shoots,  yet  the  leaves,  instead  of  fidling  off  at  the  usual  time, 
though  they  have  become  black  with  the  late  frosts,  yet  still 
adhere. 

Of  the  pears  enumerated  above,  those  marked  (•)  are  de- 
cidedly the  best  Among  the  summer  pears  sen^  the  Belle 
Lucrative  and  Beurr^  Kirke  were  remarkably  handsome. 
In  our  next  we  propose  to  give  a  descriptive  list  of  twenty  sorts 
of  pears,  introduced  and  fruited  by  Mr.  Braddick ;  plants  of 
nearly  aJl  of  which,  it  is  believed,  may  now  be  had  in  the  nur- 
series, owing  to  the  very  liberal  und  truly  patriotic  manner  in 
which  our  hiffhly-valued  correspondent  shares  every  novelty 
he  receives  wiUi  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  increase  and  disse- 
minate such  novelties.  This,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  true  and 
Intimate,  and  in  &ct  the  only  real  and  permanent  mode  of 
erocting  improvements ;  it  b  the  natural,  and,  if  the  expression 
may  be  used,  healthy  way  of  introducing  them,  in  which  sup- 
ply and  demand  are  reciprocal.  It  is  quite  possible,  that,  by 
extraordinary  exertions,  new  things  andf  new  ideas  may  be  in- 
troduced fisister  than  they  can  be  incorporated  with  the  cdd. 
In  the  same  way,  that,  by  the  use  of  stimulants,  an  artificial 
appetite  may  be  created,  and  more  food  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach than  can  be  digested.  We  think  it  much  more  conso- 
nant with  sound  principles  of  policy,  and  especially  in  a  free 
and  wealthy  country  such  as  Britain,  that  improvements  should 
be  made  by  mdividuals,  rather  than  public  bodies.  The  lat- 
ter, in  our  opinion,  will  do  most  good  by  seconding  the  eflforts 
of  private  persons;  by  removing  the  impediments  in  their 
way,  and  bringing  obscure  men  into  notice.  When  public 
bodies  attempt  improvements  themselves,  unless  these  im- 
provements be  such  as  no  individual  can  undertake,  the  e£fect 
is  to  discourage  individuals,  which  must  end  in  injuring  the 
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art  these  bodies  intend  to  promote.  On  this  principle,  we  haye 
always  disapproved  of  various  things  attempted  by  the  Horti- 
caltural  Society ;  acknowledging,  however,  at  the  same  time, 
that  on  the  whole  they  have  done  an  immense  deal  of  good, 
by  directing  the  attention  not  only  of  England  and  Europe, 
but  of  the  whole  world  to  horticulture.  These  remarks  are 
not  so  foreign  to  the  subject  of  this  paper  as  they  may  at  first 
sight  appear  to  be ;  they  arise  irom  r^ecting  on  the  extraor- 
dhiary  exertions  made  by  Mr.  Braddick  in  introducing  new 
fruits;  firom  inspecting  a  list  which  has  just  been  sent  us 
by  Mr.  Cameron,  of  the  astonishing  number  of  new  plants 
introduced  by  Robert  Barclay,  Elsq.  of  Bury  Hill,  and  from 
some  other  relative  communications  which  have  all  flowed  in 
upon  us  at  the  same  time,  and  with  which  we  expect  in  due 
time  to  gratify  our  readers.  —  Cond. 


Aet.  XVIII.  Description  of  a  Mode  of  training  andjastentng 
the  Shoots  of  Vines  on  the  Boqft  of  Cottages.  By  Mr.  John 
Latham,  of  Aylesbury. 

Sir, 
Should  you  think  the  following  communication  worth  in- 
sertion in  your  very  useful  and  entertaining  Magazine,  it  is 
much  at  your  service.  Gardeners  and  others  are  often  deter- 
rod  from  training  vines  over  slate  and  tile  roofs  from  the 
expense  and  troume  of  trellis  work.  By  following  the  undermen- 
tioned simple  method,  as  attempted  to  be  shown  ui  the  sketches 
annexed,  {Jgs.  IS.  and  17.)  slating  and  tiKng  may  soon  be 
covered  with  the  omamentid  and  rich  clothing  of  the  gnqpe 


tree.     In  the  winter  pmnhig^  take  pieces  of  tin  six  or  seven 
Inches  in  length,  {Jig.  16.  a,  h.)  the  refuse  of  the  tin-woiken? 
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shops  will  do^  and  at  ocmvenient  distances  turn  it  over  the 
shoot  intended  to  remain,  and  thrust  part  of  the  two  ends 
(a  a)  between  the  tiles  or  slates.  The  weight  of  the  incuBi- 
bent  tile  or  slate,  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  shoot  in  its 
place  so  as  not  to  be  disturbed  by  winds,  (Jig.  170     I  ^^'^ 


not  observed  this  mode  of  fastening,  in  any  garden  before, 
although  probably  it  may  not  be  a  new  idea.  It  was  the 
suggestion  of  a  Mr.  Wheeler  of  this  town,  a  gentleman  fond 
of  horticultural  pursuits,  and  I  send  it  witli  the  feelings  that 
"  every  little  Jielps." 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

John  Latham. 


Art.  XIX.     Ideas  for  a  neuo  Plan  of  breaking  Ttdijis.     By 
Mr.  Thomas  Hogg,  Florist,  Paddington. 

^        Sir, 

At  the  time  you  did  me  the  favour  to  look  in,  and  take  a 
view  of  my  carnations  in  flower,  it  esca{)ecl  my  recollection 
to  mention  to  you  the  discovery  of  a  new  plan  of  breaking 
tulips,  a  matter  in  my  opinion  of  no  small  importance  to  the 
cultivators  of  that  flower.  The  merit  of  tliis  invention  does 
not  rest  with  me ;  neither  have  I  yet  been  able  to  prove  its 
efficacy,  by  any  trial  of  my  own,  having  been  in  possession 
of  it  only  since  last  May ;  but  I  can  place  the  utmost  reli- 
ance upon  the  unquestionable  veracity  of  the  gentleman 
who  imparted  it  to  me ;  and  who  does  not  wbh  to  appear 
himself  before  the  public,  in  the  character  of  a  florist;  he 
performed  the  operation  on  some  of  my  breeding  tuli|>s; 
Irom  the  view  and  nature  of  which,  I  am  led  to  entertain  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  of  success,  and  purpose  to  put  it  in 
yearly  practice.    The  proems,  though  simple  and  easily  per- 
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formed,  is  at  die  same  time  extremely  ingenious  and  scientific^ 
and,  I  belieTe,  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  nature,  by  a 
refietence  to  their  particu  w  operation  and  effect  upon  certain 
oCber  subjects,  both  as  regBtda  plants  and  animals,  though 
not  perhaps  on  the  same  principle  exactly.  Nothing  has 
wearied  and  exhausted  a  florist's  patience  more  than  the 
stubbornness  of  these  breeders,  which  he  puts  in  the  ground 
year  after  year  in  hope,  and  digs  up  again  in  disappointm^it. 

All  the  means  and  contrivances,  that  could  be  well  devised, 
have  been  resorted  to,  for  years  in  Holland,  France,  and  Flan- 
ders, as  well  as  here,  to  efiect  this  desired  object,  but  with  very 
little  or  no  success ;  such  as  change  of  air  and  situation ;  the 
■se  and  change  of  diflerent  kinds  of  soils,  &c«  Some 
breeders,  it  is  well  known,  hare  been  planted  for  twenty  years 
successively,  and  have  evinced  no  change.  Now  then,  if  a 
plain  sinele  colour  is  natural  and  peculiar  to  the  tulip,  on  its 
first  production  from  seed ;  and  if  its  variegation  is  the  effect 
of  disease,  as  some  naturalists  contend,  without  explaining 
the  cause ;  which  disease,  though  it  impairs  not  the  health, 
yet  adds  to  its  beauty ;  the  merit  and  the  object  of  this  newly- 
discovered  process  is,  to  impart  that  disease  or  variegation  to 
the  tulip  with  a  certainty,  which  before  was  the  efiect  merely 
of  chance.  I  am  not  prepared  to  contend,  that  the  black- 
amoor's skin  can  be  changed  in  one  dip,  as  it  were  by  en- 
chantment, or  other  miraculous  power;  or  that  it  wul  be 
completely  changed  by  a  single  application,  which  can  onlv 
take  place  once  a  year,  when  the  tulips  are  in  fiower ;  but  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  according  to  my  friend's  tes- 
timcHiy,  that  the  plain  self  colour  of  the  cup  will  be  shaken 
the  first  vear,  and  the  appearance  of  streaks,  and  variegation 
taking  jnaee  will  be  fully  manifest  therecm.  On  the  second 
and  third  year  you  will  have  a  right  to  expect,  that  the  finely 
vari^rated  tulip,  perfect  in  all  its  lines,  streaks  and  /eathered 
bordering,  will  present  itself  to  your  view.  This  plan  like- 
wise claims  the  faculty  ot  restoring  foul  fiowers  to  their  true 
colours. 

I  have  also  further  to  observe,  on  the  statement  of  this 
gentleman,  who  has  confided  to  me  the  secret,  to  make  what 
use  I  please  of  it,  and  which  he  hit  upon  two  years  a^  last 
May,  that  he  has  broken  more  tulips  into  colour,  m  this 
short  space  of  time,  than  he  has  done  in  thirty  years  before ; 
during  which  kmg  period  he  has  been  an  ardent  cultivator  of 
this  bewitching  fiower;  and  though  his  pursuit  of  the 
'*  fancjr"  had  never  languished,  yet  he  finds,  that  this  hicky 
incident  has  given  to  it  additional  interest  and  incitement; 
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this  very  circumstance,  indeed,  brought  him  to  Lcmdon,  ia 
search  of  some  of  those  choice  and  difficult  breeders,  which 
seldom  fisdl  to  produce  good  flowers,  when  they  do  break, 
*<  to  try  his  hand  upon;"  such  as  the  Rubens,  Tra&Igar, 
Louis,  Charbonier,  Joie  de  Davey,  Gitafalque,  Canniae^ 
Pon9eau,  &c.  My  chief  objc^  in  addressing  this  letter  to 
you,  is,  to  request,  that  you  willgive  it  publicity  in  that  very 
excellent  work  of  yours,  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  for  I 
have  no  wish  to  confine  this  discovery  to  myself,  but  am 
ready  to  disclose  it  to  any  one;  observing  moreov^,  that 
one  practical  lesson  is  worth  two  printed  ones;  yet  the  printed 
one  can  easily  be  learned  and  put  in  practice  by  any  person, 
who  knows  the  different  parts  of  fructification  belonging  to  a 
flower.  I  confess,  I  am  slow  to  place  much  &ith  in  the 
'^  miraculous"  at  any  time,  nor  am  I  easily  led  away  by 
absurd  and  new^&ngled  notions,  which  have  no  fiHiddation 
either  in  truth  or  reason ;  yet  in  this  case,  I  am  free  to  admit, 
that  I  cannot  withhold  my  belief,  but  that  this  plan  will  fully 
answer  the  purpose  intended ;  and  that  it  appears  to  me,  upon 
the  whole,  the  most  plausible,  rational,  and  scientific  ever  yet 
adopted 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Thomas  Hogg. 
Paddingtanj  September  2(Mj  1826. 

Fecundating  the  sti^rma  of  a  healthy  or  unbroken  flower 
with  the  pollen  of  a  diseased  or  variegated  one,  may  proba- 
bly communicate  the  disease  or  variegation  to  the  parent  as 
well  as  to  the  offipring^  and,  if  so,  the  application  of  this 
principle  to  the  breaking  of  tulips,  or  the  vari^ation  of  other 
flowers,  may  be  considered  as  highly  scientific.  A  bud  bcaxk 
a  vari^ated  jasmin  or  privet  inserted  in  a  healthy  plant  of 
the  same  kind,  will  communicate  variegation  to  the  whole 
plant;  and  the  same  thinff  will  probably  hold  good  in  many 
plants  both  ligneous  and  nerbaceous.  Mr.  Hogg,  however, 
has  not  told  us  in  what  way  he  proposes  to  moculate  the 
required  disease.  In  Gordon's  Dictionary  of  Gardenmg^  (Art 
Apple-tree,  p.  10.)  it  is  stated  that  van^ation  may  be  pro- 
duced in  anv  kind  of  tree  by  the  following  method:  ^^  Let 
a  servant,  day  by  day,  lay  some  quantity  of  com  or  small 
pieces  of  bread  round  the  stem  of  the  tree,  andintwoor  three 
days  you  will  have  as  fine  variegation,  and  as  lasting,  as  many  of 
these  boasted  varieties."  It  will  be  taken  for  granted  that  we 
have  no  fidth  in  Gordon's  doctrine.  —  Cand. 
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Akt.  XX.     On  Propagaiing  ike  Balsam  hu  Cuttings.     By 

G.W.B. 

Sir, 

In  consequence  of  your  goieral  invitation  for  communi- 
nations  on  subjects  connected  with  the  object  of  your  very 
valuable  Journal,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  submitting  the 
fidlowing,  whidi  I  shall  feel  ffreatly  flattered  by  seeing  in 
your  work,  if  you  think  it  worm  a  comer. 

At  the  time  I  was  piping  my  pinks  last  season,  I  had  some 
pots  of  balsams  which  were  of  very  fine  sorts,  and  the  idea 
struck  me,  that  they  might  be  propa^ted  in  the  sahie  way, 
which  I  directly  tried,  and  in  a  short  tune,  was  much  pleased 
at  finding  they  succeeded.  I  have  had  the  gradficaticm  of 
seeing  several  pots  of  them  so  raised  in  bloom,  and  at  the 
present  moment  have  some,  the  blooiAs  of  which  are  remark- 
ably double,  and  as  larse  as  a  crown  piece. 

I  have  a  Iresh  stock  just  piped,  and  flatter  myself  with  the 
prospect  of  enjoying  the  sight  of  their  carnation-like  flowers 
through  the  winter. 

I  cannot  with  certamty  lay  daim  to  originality  in  the  dis- 
covery, being  but  young  in  the^ncy ;  but  if  I  may  believe 
what  experienced  persons  say,  I  certainly  am  ihejtrst  who 
have  accomplished  the  thing. 

I  shall  be  gratified  by  knowing  whether  or  not,  any  of  your 
correnwndents  have  been  aware  of  the  practicabili^  of  this 
way  of  raising  the  balsam,  and  if  they  have  tried  it,  &c 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

G.  W.  B. 
London^  Kenmngian^  Sept.  26M,  1826. 


Art.  XXI.  On  the  Mode  of  growing  Early  Potatoes  in  the 
North  of  Lancashire.  By  Mr.  Matuias  Saul  of  Lan- 
caster. 

Sir 
In  Vol.  L  p.  405.,  you  give  an  account  of  the  culture  of 
early  potatoes,  as  practised  in  the  south  of  Lancashire;  the 
following  is  the  mode  adopted  in  the  north  of  our  county.  It 
was  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Green,  of  Bear  Park,  an  extensive 
cultivator.  Put  the  potatoes  in  a  room,  or  other  convenient 
warm  place ;  about  the  2nd  of  February  cover  Aem  with  a 
woollen  doth  for  about  four  weeks,  then  take  it  off,  and  by  so 
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doing  you  will  make  the  sprouts  much  stronger.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  March,  set  them,  covering  the.sprouts  about 
two  inches  deep.  If  the  sprouts  be  about  two  inches  long 
when  set,  the  potatoes  will  be  ready  in  seven  or  eight  weeks 
afterwards. 

Another  friend  of  mine,  who  has  got  a  green-house^  adopCs 
the  following  plan.  He  places  the  potatoes  in  the  green- 
house, in  tun  mould,  or  peat  earth,  in  die  b^;inning  of  Febru- 
ary, and  keeps  them  well  moistened  with  water;  he  plants 
them  in  the  open  air  about  the  end  of  March,  on  a  warm 
border,  leaving  about  half  an  inch  of  the  points  of  the  sprouts 
above  (he  ground,  and  protects  them  during  nights  by  cover- 
ings of  mats.  By  this  plan  he  is  able  to  nave  new  potatoes 
about  the  banning  of  Mot.  It  is  considered  a  very  matmal 
thing  to  get  the  potatoes  wdl  sprouted  before  they  are  planted. 

I  am,  Sir^  &c. 

.M.  Saul. 
Sulyard  Street^  Lancaster^  Nov.  4^  1826. 

P.  &  —  In  July  last,  it  was  feared  that  the  winter  potatoes 
^would  be  a  bad  crop,  on  account  of  the  dryness  of  the  season, 
*and  this  induced  many  to  plant  a  second  crop  in  August;  not- 
withstanding the  lateness,  this  second  crop  has  produced  a 
more  abundant  crop  than  the  first  Many  planted  them  merdy 
as  an  experiment,  to  see  whether  it  would  answer  to  plant  pota- 
toes in  August  or  not,  and  the  trial  has  proved  that  they  will 
answer  very  well.  M.  S. 

This  beinff  an  important  subject  for  all  who  possess  small 
gardens,  and  especially  for  cottagers,  we  invite  as  many  of 
our  readers  as  conveniently  can,  to  consider  this  paper  in  con- 
nection with  that  of  R.  W.,  and  make  such  trials  as  suggest 
themselves,  and  as  circumstances  will  permit.  Mr.  S.  says 
nothing  about  the  kind  of  early  potatoe  used,  or  the  mode  of 
cutting  the  sets.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  every  one  may  try 
an  experiment  with  the  best  variety  of  early  potato  that  is 
to  be  found  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  follow  the  directions  of 
R.  W.  in  respect  to  Uie  sets.  In  some  parts  of  Scotland,  it 
is  customary  m  preparing  the  sets  both  or  early  and  late  pota- 
toes, to  begin  by  cutting  off  and  throwing  aside  for  the  pigs 
the  two  extremities  of  £e  potatoe :  that  full  of  buds  as  being 
apt  to  run  too  much  to  haulm,  and  the  root-end,  or  that  in 
which  there  are  none.  —  CofuL 
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Art.  XXII.  Restdts  of  an  Expa*iment  to  desifvt/  the  Aphis 
Lianiga'tty  or  American  Blight  m  Fntit  Trees.  By  Mr. 
John  Adams,  Gardener  at  Apley  Castle,  Shropshire* 

Sir, 
Having  read  in  Vol.  I.  p.  S88.  of  the  Gardaiei^s  Magazine 
of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  arrest  the  ravages  of  the  woolly 
Aphis,  by  T.  C.  Hudckstone,  Esq.,  I  send  you  the  following 
account  of  an  experimmt  I  made  on  an  apple  tree  which  was 
much  infested  with  the  woolly  aphis.  This  tree  I  had  headed 
down  and  re-graded  last  spring ;  in  June  I  went  to  cut  off  tlie 
superfluous  shoots,  when  I  found  the  wounds  and  most  of  the 
young  shoots  covered  with  the  insect,  and  instead  of  healing, 
the  wounds  were  very  cankery  round  the  edges.  I  had  triecl 
tobacco  water,  and  a  liquor  that  will  destroy  the  pine  bug, 
without  success.  (A  painter  being  at  work  here)  I  tliouftht  of 
trying  spirits  of  turpentine,  which  I  immediately  applied  with 
a  small  brush,  (well  rubbing  it  on  where  I  could  see  any  sign 
of  the  insect,)  with  complete  success.  I  have  frequently  ex- 
amined the  tree  since,  and  cannot  perceive  any  insect,  and  the 
wounds  are  &st  healing  over.  If  you  consider  this  account 
worth  insertion  in  the  Gardaiet^s  Magazine,  it  is  much  at 
your  service.     I  am.  Sir,  &c 

John  Adams. 
Apley  Castle,  near  JVellifigtoti,  Shropshire, 
Nov.  Sth,  1826. 


Art.  XXIII.     On  the  Destmctioti  of  the  Aphis  Lanigera,  w 
Americofi  Blight  ofi  Apple  Trees.     By  A.  W. 

Sir, 

In  Vol.  I.  p.  388.  of  your  truly  valuable  Magazine,  I  observe 
a  letter  from  T.  C.  Huddlestone,  Esq.,  relative  to  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  destroy  the  Aphis  lanigera,  or  Ameriom 
blight;  and  as  I  have  formerly  been  very  much  troubled  with 
the  same  insect,  but  am  now,  I  flatter  myself,  quite  master  of 
it,  I  take  the  liberty  to  address  a  few  lines  to  you  upon  the 
subject. 

In  the  year  1824,  I  planted  upwards  of  fifty  choice  sorts  of 
apple  trees,  and  in  the  same  autumn  they  were  infested  with 
the  above-mentioned  insect.  I  immediately  set  about  cleaning 
them  with  what  I  then  thought  the  most  efficacious  means ; 
namely,  lime-water  and  soft  soap;  but  in  the  summer  follow- 
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iDg)  they  were  much  worse  than  in  the  preoeding  season: 
some  of  the  branches  were  quite  covered  with  tne  insect. 
Therefore,  finding  the  liquid  that  I  had  dressed  them  with  of 
no  avail  whatever,  unless  I  except  the  ^ood  done  by  continu- 
ally brushing  them,  I  applied  strong  old  urine  to  all  the  trees, 
with  a  soft  brush,  and  I  can  positively  say,  it  has  had  the  desired 
effect  in  every  sense  of  the  word ;  for  the  trees  are  now,  and 
have  been  all  this  summer,  as  clean  and  healthy  as  I  can  wish 
them  to  be.  If  the  urine  is  used  in  a  fresh  state,  it  will  not 
answer  so  well  as  if  it  were  two  or  three  months  old,  and  kq)t 
in  a  body  of  fifteen  or  twenty  gallons.  After  brushing  the 
trees,  if  I  have  any  of  the  liquid  to  spare,  I  take  a  syringe  and 
sprinkle  the  trees  all  over.  By  attending  to  the  above  method, 
there  is  very  little  difficulty  in  completely  eradicating  the 
destructive  insect  your  correspondent  complains  of.  A  cheaper 
remedy  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find.  On  large  old  trees, 
where  the  bark  is  rough,  of  course  the  labour  is  much  greater 
than  on  small  or  middling  sized  trees,  but  even  then  it  need 
not  be  despaired  of.  If  you  think  this  worth  a  place  in  your 
Majrazine,  I  shall  feel  proud  in  contributing  my  mite  to  so 
useml  a  work.     I  am,  Sir,  && 

A.W. 
Near  Ehroitwicfh  Nov.  lOM,  1826. 

Since  the  above  was  printed,  we  have  received  some  other 
communications  on  the  same  subject:  Mr.  James  Brown  of  York 
has  used  tobacco  water;  R.  S.  T.  soot  and  salt  in  equal 
quantities ;  and  Mr.  James  Gibson,  Hampstead,  the  Chelsea 
apple  powder,  the  principal  ingredient  in  which  i^pears  to  be 
soot,  with  perfect  success.  —  CofuL 

^^  A  ffentleman  from  Upper  Canada,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished individuals  in  that  province,  told  me  this  sunmier  of  a 
remedy,  which  he  said  proved  in  that  country  completely  ^ec- 
tual  —  soft  soap.  I  applied  it  the  latter  end  of  June  to  some 
trees  of  mine  which  had  been  dreadfiiUy  infested  for  a  long 
time,  and  on  which  I  had  previously  tried  various  remedies. 
I  laid  it  on  with  a  brush,  hot,  and  of  the  consistency  of  paint. 
The  outer  bark  is  since  come  off,  and  a  fine  healthy  under  sur- 
fiice  appears.  I  have  not  seen  the  least  appearance  of  the 
American  blight  since,  and  the  trees  have  been  thus  far  p^- 
fectly  healthy.** 

A  Suffolk  Amateub. 
November  22. 1826. 
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REVIEWS. 


.\rt.L   Essay(mthebeneficialDireclionqf  Rural  Expenditure. 
By  Robert  Slansy,  Esq. 

{Continued from  Vol.1,  p.  186.) 

In  considering  the  condition  and  character  of  the  agricuU 
tural  population  of  Great  Britain^  our  first  position  was,  that 
at  present  they  can  command  a  smaller  portion  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  than  their  ancestors  could.  This  position  we 
grounded  cm  numerous  and  indisputable  fiicts ;  and  we  par- 
ticularly referred  to  a  table  of  Wages  and  prices,  from  the 
middle  of  the  ISth  to  the  beginmng  of  the  17th  century, 
which  we  inserted.  We  ought  now,  agreeably  to  our  plan, 
to  proceed  to  our  second  position,  but  previously  we  may  be 
allowed  to  illustrate  our  first  position  by  another  table,  bor- 
rowed firora  Sir  Frederic  Even's  History  of  the  Poor. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  and  particularly  on  this  position, 
not  merely  in  order  to  estaUish  it  firmlv,  but  likewise,  be- 
cause by  establishing  it,  we  virtually  remte  a  very  prevalent 
but  erroneous  principle,  which,  so  long  as  it  is  considered 
true»  and  consequently  is  acted  upon,  must  be  injurious  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  amdition  of  the  poor. 

Tliis  principle  is,  that  wages  depend  on  the  price  of  provi- 
sions: if  it  were  true,  let  us  see  what  consequences  and 
niferences  would  follow:  first,  that  though  the  present 
agricultural  population  might  not  be  better  o%  they  could  not 
possibly  be  worse  oiF  than  their  ancestors ;  becimse,  wages 
risifig  proportionally  with  the  price  of  provisions,  die  present 
race  must  have  the  command  of  the  same  quantity  as  their 
ancestors  had.  But  the  second  inference  is  stul  more  imf>ort- 
ant:  if  wages,  and  the  price  of  provisions,  or,  m<»^  strictly 
speaking  aS  Com,  rise  and  ftdl  together,  of  what  advantage  to 
tne  poor  would  be  a  low  prke  of  com,  and,  therefore,  how 
are  th^  interested  in  the  question  of  the  G>m  Laws?  Let  us 
grant  taat  die  firee  importation  of  wheat  would   reduce  its 
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PRICE  OF  PROVISIONS. 


PRICE  OF  LABOUR 


Valii«iB|M«. 
sent  Monejr. 


Dally  W««c  appointed 
S  Hen.  Vn.  A?D.  1495. 


i  Value  in  i 


t5«9. 
Prm 
1500 
to 
I5I1. 

i5oa 


'} 


\m   «.   d.  M  t.  d. 

Wheat,  per  Quarter  0    3    4   0    5  0^ 

Average  of  ditto <0    5    S|  0   8  01 

Average  of  Barley...  0    3    4   0   5  '^ 

An  Ox......„.... ..Oil    8  b  18 

A  Sheep................  0    18   0   8 


A  Mower,  with  diet  0 


Ditto  without...., 
A  RMper  or  Carter 

^fNritir  diet.... 0 

IBttn  without.........  0 

Woman    Labourer, 
or  other  Labour- 
era,  with  diet...... 

Ditto  without.......^ 


0    0 


$,  d.  M  t. 

0    4   0  0 

6  jO  0 

S   0  0 

5   0  0 


8|0 
4   0 


1531 


!/>49 
1550 

I5G0 

1587 
1589 

1590 


A  large  Ox.. , 

A  Sheep. , 

Wheat,  average...... 

Barley , 

Beef   and    Mutton, 

per  lb. ............ 

B«t  fat  Wether...... 

Bert  Wheat. .... 

Wheat  [^ 

Beef,  pertt>... 

Wheat ............... 


No  account  of  the 
Wages  of  Labour 
UUT575. 


Labourer     without 


Wheat,  from..,».... 

Barley  ................. 

A  Wether..... 

Sheep ...». 

Whei* .... 
Barley  .... 
Wheat,  exportation 

price ..» 
Bariey .... 


.....  1 


.1 


1596 


15S7 

1598 
15J9 
1001 


thresher,  ditto..M..<0 

Ditcher,  with  dietO 
Thresher,  without  ^ 
Labourer  in  a  8ur-l 

Ditto'inan'oicbaid'lo 
Thatcher  ..»....,».....<0 
Labourer  in  York.f 

shire. 
Summer,  with  diet', 
without! 
Winter,   with    dietio 
without  0 
In  Chester. 
Servant   Carpenter, 
or  Thatcher,  with 

diet ........ 

Smith  or  Sawyer... 

In  Chester. 

The    same    as    in 

1593. 


8  0    0    8i 

I 
8   0    0    8i 


6   0    0 


3  0    0    3A 

4  0   e   i{ 

5  0    0   5l 


o"* 


,M  Labourer,  without 
...0 


0  8  0  0  8 

0  5   0  0  5| 

0  1|0  0  I      «. 

0  4  ,0  0  4|  8.  8 


0    1    0   0    1    0.  1 
0   8  0   0   8   a  8 


0  10 


0   0  10   0.  8 


price  from  60s.  a  quarter  to  405.,  what  would  this  signify 
to  the  labourer,  if,  with  this  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat,  his 
wages  fell  in  the  same  proportion,  or  from  125.  to  85.  a  week  ? 
would  he  not,  in  fact,  be  worse  off  with  wheat  at  405.  and  his 
wages  at  85.,  than  he  had  been  with  wheat  at  605.  and  his 
wages  at  125.?     For,  though  we  allow  that  a  reduction  in  the 

Erice  of  wheat  might  reduce  in  the  same  proportion,  not  only 
is  wages,  but  many  things  he  was  in  the  habit  of  purchasings 
yet  there  are  some  high^-taxed  articles  in  this  country,  to 
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which  the  labouring  classes  are  accustomed,  which  could  not 
iall  in  the  same  proportion  as  wheat  and  wages;  and  over 
them,  therefore,  he  would  possess  a  more  limited  command 
than  he  did  before. 

Before  we  revert  from  this  apparent  digression  (though  it 
is  in  reality  a  statement  essentially  connected  with  thb  part 
of  our  paper),  we  may  further  be  allowed  to  point  out  in  what 
manner  the  opponents  of  the  Corn  Laws  beat  out  the  brains 
of  their  own  arguments,  by  dashing  them  one  against  the 
other.  "  Allow  die  free. importation  of  corn,"  they  cry  out, 
Nl!^  otherwise  you  cannot  compete  with  foreigners  in  the  market 
for  manufactured  goods."  What  does  this  imply  ?  Certainly, 
that  if  the  free  importation  of  corn  were  allowed,  its  price 
would  fall,  consequently  waces  would  fall,  and  your  manu- 
facturers would  be  able  to  sell  their  goods  at  a  lower  price  i 
What  else  does  it  imply  ?  Undoubtedly  this,  that  the  low 
rate  of  wages  on  the  Continent  is  owing  to  the  low  price  of 
com  there. 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  the  other  grand  argument  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Com  Laws.  The  price  of  corn,  by  these  laws,  they 
contend,  being  artificially  kept  much  higher  than  it  would  be 
if  free  importation  were  permitted,  it  follows  that  the  labourer 
is  able  to  purchase  less  corn  than  he  would  if  foreign  com 
were  admitted.  But  what  does  this  imply  ?  Certainly,  that 
the  wages  of  the  labourer  would  remain  the  same  after  free 
importation  were  permitted,  and  consequent  low  prices  took 
place.  And  what  further  does  this  imply  ?  That  wages  do  not 
depend  on  the  price  of  corn. 

Allow  the  first  argument  to  be  good :  cheap  com  makes 
low  wa^;  low  wages  enable  the  manufacturer  to  sell  his 
goods  cheaper ;  consequently  the  free  importation  of  foreign 
com  would  secure  a  market  for  our  manufactures :  but  if 
this  were  the  result  —  if  wages  fell  proportionably  to  the  fell 
in  the  price  of  com — how  could  the  condition  of  our  labour- 
ing population  be  benefited  by  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  ? 

Again ;  allow  the  second  argument  to  be  good :  free  im- 
portation would  benefit  the  labouring  population  by  giving 
them  com  at  a  cheaper  rate :  but  wheat  at  405.  the  quarter  is 
not  cheaper  to  a  labourer  at  85.  a  week,  than  wheat  at  60s* 
to  a  labourer  at  125.  a  week.  The  labourer,  therefore,  before 
he  can  be  benefited  by  cheap  com,  must  not  have  his  wages 
dependent  on  the  price  of  com :  but  if  the  labourer  is 
really  benefited  by  having  the  same  wages  when  wheat  is  at 
405.  as  he  had  when  it  was  at  605.,  how  can  the  manufacturer 
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be  benefited  by  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  paying  the  same 
wages  after  their  repeal  as  he  did  while  they  were  in  force  ? 
Hence  it  is  quite  clear,  that  if  a  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  and 
the  consequent  lowering  of  the  price  of  com,  benefit  the 
labourer,  it  must,  for  precisely  the  same  reason,  be  of  no 
service  to  the  manufacturer;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
repeal  be  of  service  to  the  manu&cturer,  by  lowering  ihe  rate 
of  wages  along  with  the  price  of  com,  it  can  be  of  no  benefit 
to  the  Inbourer  whose  wages  are  so  lowered;  or,  more  shortly, 
and  in  other  words,  it  is  impossible  that  the  same  measure 
should  benefit  both  the  payer  and  receiver  of  wages :  the  first 
is  benefited  in  proportion  as  he  pays  little,  the  latter  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  he  receives. 

Our  second  position  is,  that  the  present  agricultural  popu- 
lation receive  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  produce  of  their 
labour  than  their  ancestors  did.  This  position  may  easily 
and  shortly  be  made  out. 

It  follows,  indeed,  in  some  respect,  but  not  to  its  fiillest 
extent,  firom  the  first  fK>sition ;  for  it  is  obvious,  that  if  the 
wages  of  the  agricultural  population  command  a  less  quanti^ 
of  wheat  at  present  than  they  did  a  century  or  two  centuries 
ago,  they  must  command  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  produce 
of  their  labour  than  they  did  a  century  or  two  centuries  ago, 
unless  we  suppose  that  the  produce  of  their  labour  has 
diminished  in  the  same  ratio  as  their  wages.  The  contrary, 
however,  is  the  fact ;  the  produce  of  land  per  acre,  so  fiir  from 
havin^^  fellen  vff,  is  greatly  increased  :  even  supposing,  there- 
fore, mat  wages  had  not  been  lowered,  still,  the  produce  being 
increased,  the  ratio  of  wa^es  to  the  produce  of  labour  must 
be  diminished.  Hence  it  follows,  as,  on  the  one  hand,  wages 
are  lower,  and  the  produce  of  labour  is  greater,  the  pro- 
portional diminution  of  wa^  to  the  produce  of  labour 
must  be  greater  than  it  would  have  been,  either  by  the  smde 
circumstance  of  lower  wages  and  the  same  produce,  or  tne 
same  wages  with  greater  produce ;  the  ratio  of  diminution 
being  in  fact  compounded  of  the  ratio  of  lower  wages  and  of 
larger  produce. 

Perhaps,  however,  we  shall  render  our  meaning  more  clear  * 
and  intelligible  by  a  supposed  case.  Let  us,  then,  suppose 
that  in  the  sixteenth  century  a  week's  labour  would  command 
four  bushels  of  wheat,  and  that  the  produce  per  acre  was  then 
twelve  bushels ;  it  is  evident  that  at  this  period  a  week's  labour 
gave  the  labourer  one-third  of  the  produce  of  an  acre* 
whereas,    if  he   were    obliged    to  work,    in    the    18th    or 
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«ddi  oentury,  two  weeks  to  obtain  four  bushels,  the 
same  quantity  of  labour  could  purchase  only  one-sixth  of  the 
produce  o(  his  labour,  supposing  the  produce  per  acre  to  be 
stationary  at  twelve  bushels.  But,  supposing  the  produce  per 
acre  to  have  increased  to  twenty-four  bushels,  whiu^  the  wages 
of  two  weeks  were  necessary  to  purchase  four  bushels,  it  is 
plain,  that  as  this  would  be  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  for  one 
week,  the  proportion  of  the  produce  of  his  labour  gained  by 
the  labourer  of  the  18th  or  19th  century  would  be  only  as 
one  to  twenty-four,  whereas  in  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  as 
one  to  three. 

There  is  still  another  point  of  view  in  which  this  position 
may  be  put,  in  order  to  render  its  truth  clearly  seen.  Two 
centuries  ago,  much  agricultural  labour  was  spent  in  raising 
rye,  barley,  and  other  inferior  grain,  on  land  which  at  present 
produces  large  crops  of  excellent  wheat.  Here,  then,  is  more 
valuable  produce  from  labour  paid  at  a  lower  rate  than  when 
the  produce  was  less  worth. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enter  on  any  details,  in  order  to 
prove  that  the  produce  per  acre  is  much  increased  throughout 
Crreat  Britain  auring  the  last  hundred  years,  that  is,  during  the 
period  that  has  witnessed  a  decreasing  command  of  the  wages 
of  agricultural  labour  over  the  necessaries  of  life.  And  it  is 
almost  as  little  necessary  to  go  into  details,  to  prove  that  the 
inferior  paid  labourer  of  the  present  day  raises  by  his  labour 
the  most  valuable  kind  of  grain,  from  land  on  which  the  better 
paid  labourer  of  the  15th  or  16th  century  worked  to  produce 
only  rye  or  barley. 

Un  these  points  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  one  of  the  three  very  important  and 
interesting  pamphlets  recently  published,  respecting  agri- 
cultural labourers,  by  the  Reverend  C.  D.  Brereton,  rector  of 
Little  Massingham,  Norfolk. 

**  B^ore  the  Reformation,  it  is  probable  that  the  average  f  ro- 
dttction  per  acre,  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  did  not  exceed  12  butihels. 
From  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution  husbandry  improved, 
and  the  produce  greatly  increased.  By  modem  improvement  the 
production  has  in  many  parts  been  doubled  since  the  Revolu- 
tion. An  augmented  production  requires  of  coarse  an  increase  of 
manual  labour.  This  village,  which  contains  only  20  cottages, 
produces,  I  suppose,  4000  quarters  of  com,  and  the  two  villages 
of  Great  and  Little  Massingham  not  less  than  10,000  quarters. 

**  The  quantity  of  employment  has  also  been  greatly  increased 
by  the  extended  growth  of  wheat  in  this  county.  It  is  generally 
stated  that  the  expence  in  maimal  labour  of  cultivAting  and 
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bringing  to  market  an  acre  of  wheat  is  nearly  double  that  of  an 
acre  of  other  corn.  This  change  in  husbandryaffects  in  a  re- 
markable degree  the  means  of  employment.  The  general  con- 
sumption of  wheaten  bread  was  unknown  among  the  working 
classes  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  In  the  history  of 
Norwich,  it  is  recorded  among  the  remarkable  events,  that  *  in 
1745  fine  flour,  from  Hertfordshire,  was  retailed  in  Norwich,  be- 
fore which  time  a  coarse  household  bread,  inferior  to  meal,  was 
the  general  bread  used  in  the  city  and  county.'  Barley  bread 
was  till  that  time  as  common  as  it  is  now  in  some  parts  of  Wales. 
Till  that  period,  scarcely  any  wheat  was  grown  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  Within  the  last  thirty  years  not  more  than  30  or  40 
acres  of  wheat  were  grown  in  this  parish,  and  now  there  are 
between  300  and  400  acres.  The  growth  of  this  com  favourably 
affects  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  by  supplying^  a  large  quan- 
tity of  gleaning  as  well  as  work.  The  thirty  families  belonging 
to  this  parish  have  the  gleaning  of  three  or  four  hundred  acres  of 
wheat,  and  many  of  the  families  collect  from  8  to  12  and  even 
16  bushels.  The  earnings  of  the  women  and  children  by  this 
means  have  often  amounted  to  more  than  the  earnings  of  the 
labourer  himself  in  harvest,  when  his  wages  are  the  highest. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  increased 
production  of  wheat  has  been  enormous.  The  number  of  quarters 
returned  to  the  Inspector  of  Com  Returns  for  Norwich,  for  the 
first  21  years  of  this  century,  will  demonstrate  this.  .  In  1801 
there  were  returned  17,159  quarters ;  in  1814,  34,007,  or  double 
that  quantity;  and  in  1821,  78,219,  or  more  than  four-fold  the 
number  of  quarters.*' 

That  the  condition  of  agricultural  labourers  at  present, 
as  compared  with  that  of  manufacturing  labourers,  is  much 
worse  than  it  was  one  or  two  centuries  ago,  will  not,  we  thinkj 
be  disputed  by  any  one.  The  simple  and  obvious  facts  of  the 
great  and  rapid  increase  of  our  manu&ctures;  of  the  im- 
mense capital  at  present  employed  in  them,  whereas  a  cen- 
tury ago,  there  was  little  or  no  capital  employed  in  any 
besides  the  woollen  manufacture ;  and  the  dense  and  numer- 
ous population  of  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire, 
and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire ;  districts  naturally  barren, 
and  formerly  thinly  peopled ; — these  and  other  facts  indicate  or 
imply  a  wonderful  stimulus  given  to  our  manufactures ;  and, 
consequently,  as  one  consequence  of  that  stimulus,  such  an 
increase  of  wages  as  would  attract,  and  has,  in  reality,  attracted 
to  the  manufacturing  districts,  the  population  with  which  they 
at  present  abound.  It  is  no  reply  to  this  position,  to  appeal 
to  the  fact,  that  manufacturing  wages  are  liable  to  great  and 
sudden  fluctuations,  and  that,  sometimes,  they  are  extremely 
low :  they  are  so ;  but,  taking  an  average  of  three,  four,  or  five 
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years,  the  rate  of  the  wa^  of  a  manufacturing  labourer, 
with  all  its  fluctuations,  will  be  found  very  much  above  tl.^ 
average  rate  of  an  agricultural  labourer  during  the  same  no 
nod. 

Our  last  position,  that  while  rents  and  the  value  of  land 
have  been  increasing,  and  the  country  and  all  other  classes 
improving,  the  amdition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  has  been 
rctrogradmg,  it  is  equally  unnecessary  to  make  out  by  direct 
and  elaborate  detail.  We  have  proved  that  the  present  wages 
of  the  agricultural  labourer  flrive  him  the  command  of  a  smaUer 
portion  of  the  necessaries  of  life  than  his  ancestors  possessed 
one  or  two  centuries  ago ;  and  thus  we  have  provedAat*^ 
h^  been  retrograding.  Of  what  other  class  of  society  can 
this  be  proved  ?  Of  what  other  class  can  it  even  be  proved  that 
they  have  been  stationary  during  the  last  two  centuries? 
Of  what  other  class  can  it  nU  he  proved  that  they  have  been 
advancing;  that  they  have  the  command  of  comforts  or  luxu- 
ries unknown  or  inaccessible  to  their  ancestors  ? 

The  real  and  effective  wages  of  agricultural  labour  have 
&llen  within  these  two  centunes.  Is  not  the  case  of  rents  and 
the  price  of  land  notoriously  the  reverse  of  this  ?  The  agri- 
cultural labourer  at  present  obtains  a  smaller  proportion  of  the 
produce  of  his  labour  than  he  did  two  centuries  ago :  though 
an  acre  of  land  that  he  tills  produces  twenty-four  bushels  m- 
stead  of  twelve,  or  wheat  instead  of  barley  or  rye,  he  is  not 
benefited  by  diis  greater  or  this  more  valuable  produce. 
What  is  the  case  with  the  landlord?  If  his  land,  which 
formerlv  produced  twelve  now  produces  twenty-four  bushels, 
or  which  formerly  produced  barley  or  rye  now  produces  wheat, 
do  not  his  rents  increase,  at  least  in  an  equal  proportion,  with 
the  increased  value  of  the  produce?  Contrast  the  dwellings, 
dress,  mode  of  living,  fortunes,  &c.  of  the  &rmers  of  the  present 
day  with  what  they  were  one  or  two  centuries  ago ;  and  see 
what  a  change  for  the  better  !  Compare  the  dweUings,  food, 
and  general  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  of  the  pre- 
sent and  former  days,  and  see  what  a  &lling  off*  has  taken 
place  I 

Contrast  the  immense  wealth  of  the  country  at  present,  as 
exhibited  in  all  that  can  administer  to  the  necessaries,  com- 
forts, and  luxuries  of  life,  with  its  wealth  two  centuries  ago ; 
all  allow  a  most  extraordinary  increase;  but  among  whom 
has  this  increase  been  distributed  ?  A  small  portion,  a  very 
small  portion,  indeed,  amonff  the  agricultural  labourers : 
though  they  have  contributed  meir  share  to  its  creation,  very 
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little  comes  to  them ;  whereas  every  other  cIam,  evesn  many 
classes  that  have  not  in  reality  contributed  to  this  increase, 
are  partakers  of  it,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

It  is  instructive  and  interesting  to  have  the  living  means  of 
comparing  past  times  with  present:  a  person  a  century  old, 
who  retains  the  opinions,  manners,  and  dress  of  his  youth, 
enables  us  to  form  a  better  judgment  of  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  these  respects  than  any  record  can  do;  it  is  as 
if  our  ancestors  weare  placed  before  us.  So,  if  we  wish  to  have 
the  best  means  of  estimating  the  advances  of  the  country 
during  the  last  century,  let  us  first  look  around  us,  at  the 
land,  roads,  towns^  houses,  inside  and  out,  manu&ctures, 
food,  dress,  comforts,  and  luxuries  of  all  classes  except  one ; — 
all  these  have  advanced  with  the  improving  age;  this  one 
alone  is  stationary.  The  impfoving  spirit  of  Uie  age  has  shed 
its  influence  over  all  classes  except  one;  on  that  one  it  has 
fiJlen  powerless.  Is  not  this  an  extraordinary  fact^  well  worth 
enquiring  into,  not  merely  for  its  extraordinary  nature,  but 
much  more  deserving  of  mvestigation  when  we  reflect,  that  it 
relates  to  the  condition  of  a  very  numerous,  and  certainly  the 
most  valuable  part  of  our  population  ? 

But  is  it  a  solitary  fiict  ?  Is  it  not  connected  with  another 
hctf  of  a  still  more  alarming  description  ?  Has  there  not  i)een 
a  falling  off  in  the  character,  as  well  as  in  the  condition  of  our 
agricultural  labourers  ?  That  this  has  been  the  case,  we  will 
attempt  to  show  in  oar  next  Number. 


Art.  II.  Le  Bon  Jardtmery pour  VAnnSe  1826,  anUenant  les  Prm» 
eipes  gSnSraux  de  Culture  $  Vlndicatiorh  Mots  par  Mois,  des  Tra- 
vaux  (l /aire  dans  les  Jardins,  Sfc.  By  A.  Poiteau,  principal 
Editor;  senior  Head  Gardener  of  the  Royal  Nurseries  at 
Versailles  ;  Botanist  to  the  King;  Director  of  the  Royal  Habi- 
tations of  Guiana ;  Author  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Orange; 
—  And  Vilmorin  Seedsman  to  the  Kin? ;  Member  of  sevml 
Societies.     Paris,  I2mo.    2  Plates.    27di  Edition. 

This  work,  which  contains  both  a  calendar  and  a  dictionary 
of  culture,  must  be  of  great  use  to  the  landed  proprietors  m 
France,  and  to  the  few  gardeners  in  that  country  who  rank 
above  common  labourers.  It  q>pears  annually,  with  a  new  title, 
and  a  few  pages  in  the  way  of  a  review  of  the  horticultural  im- 
provements (^the  past  year.  The  body  of  the  work  in  this  edi- 
tion is  stated  to  have  undergone  considerable  improvement  by 
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die  present  ecfitors,  who  are  practical  men  <^establbhed  repute 
atioa. 

M.  Poiteao,  who  edits  the  Bon  Jardinier  for  the  first  timei 
informs^  us,  that,  after  having  gone  through  and  practised 
ahnost  every  branch  of  culture^  he  has  arrived  at  that  am  at 
which  a  man  finds  out,  *^  qu'il  ne  sait  pas  grand  chose,**  now 
▼«7  little  he  knows,  and  he  will,  therefore,  £s  ver^  thankful  for 
any  information  that  may  be  otkred  him,  with  a  view  of  render- 
ii^  the  Bon  Jardinier  more  perfect.  After  some  cavilling  at  the 
rival  works  ^  L'Annuaire  du  Jardinier  et  de  T  Agronome,"  and 
**  Mannd  du  Jardinier,"  he  commences  with  an  account  of 
the  principal  nurseries  about  Paris. 

The  establishment  of  M.  Cels  at  Mont-Rouge  originated 
m  1787,  by  M.  Cels,  senior,  who  was  succeeded  by  ms  son^ 
the  present  proprietor,  in  1808.  It  is  a  nursery  both  of 
rare  plants  and  expert  gardeners.  M.  Louis  Noisette  esta* 
bUshed  his  nursery  in  1802:  pupils  from  his  garden  are 
spread  over  every  part  of  the  world.  In  18S2,  M.  Soulange- 
Bodin,  of  Fromont,  on  the  road  to  Fontainebleau^  trans- 
fiMined  his  garden  into  an  extensive  and  ricli  nursery;  he 
had  long  be^  odlecting  idants  as  an  amateur,  with  the  inten- 
ticm  of  one  day  devotmg  himself  to  their  propagation  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce,  and  he  has  now  realised  hb  project* 
About  1813,  M.Noel  b^nui  to  expose  in  the  Marcn^ux- 
fleurs,  the  finest  sorts  of  roses  worked  o»  tall  stems  of  briar. 
The  process  was  known  before,  but  M.  Noel  brought  it  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection,  and  has  since  continued  a  principal  cul- 
tivator of  roses.  In  1818,  M.  Fion  b^;an  to  devote  himself 
to  the  culture  of  orange  trees  by  planting  a  row  of  them 
against  a  wall,  which  has  succeeded  perfectly,  and  is  one  of  the 
finest  things  of  the  kind  near  Paris.  This  cultivator  has  a  very 
complete  collection  of  the  species  and  varieties  of  the  genus 
titrus.  About  1816,  M.  Lemon  b^;an  to  spread  a  taste  in  Paris 
for  the  finer  sorts  of  geraniums,  and  his  stand  in  the  flower- 
market  continues  to  be  dbtinguished  by  a  display  of  these 
flowers. 

Respecting  rare  and  curious  plants,  it  was  not  till  1798 
that  the  hydrangia  (Phortensia)  began  to  be  cultivated  in  the 
open  air  by  M.  Audibert  This  cultivator  purchased  two 
plants  for  twelve  fi*ancs  from  Mr.  Williams  at  S^res,  who 
had  introduced  it  ten  years  before;  he  planted  them  in  peat, 
first  in  the  bed  cf  a  conservatory,  and  afterwards  in  a  shady 
border  in  the  open  air,  and  the  following  year  he  was  rewarded 
by  their  producing  heads  of  flowers  frooi  twenty  inches  to  two 
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feet  in  circumference.  The  plant  then  became  fashionable,  wam 
much  run  upon,  and  might  have  made  the  fortune  of  M.  Audi- 
bert ;  but  he  only  gain^  about  20,000.  francs.  (883/.  6s.  Sd.) 
From  1818  to  the  present  day  might  be  seen  at  M,  Ledin 
Morgor,  of  Fontenay  aux  Roses,  the  Laurubdnus  (laurier-tin) 
grafted  on  the  way^faring  tree  (la  mansienhe),  at  ten  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  the  common  and  white  broom  grafted  in  a  similar 
manner  on  the  laburnum.  The  garden  of  M.  Ledin  contains 
many  curious  things,  which  prove  that  the  master  is  an  en- 
lightened amateur. 

The  Rhododendron  arboreum  flowered  in  1825  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  garden  of  M.  Boursault  in  Paris,  where  also  Glycine 
sinensis,  and  the  two  varieties  of  Azalea  indica,  formosa,  and 
venusta,  the  white  and  purple  flowering,  have  flowered  freely. 
Acacia  semperflorens,  in  the  garden  of  M.  S.  Bodin,  at  three 
years  from  the  seed,  was  seven  feet  high,  and  covered  with 
flowers ;  it  is  a  singularly  elegant  plant,  and  supposed  to  di£^ 
from  the  species  wmch  passes  by  the  same  name  in  the  nurseries. 
JEsculus  discolor  has  flowered  beautifully,  and  produced 
fruit.  Melastoma  malabathrica  has  flowered  with  M.  Cels;  it 
is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  melastomas,  by  the  grandeur  and 
brilliant  colour  of  its  flowers.  In  July,  1825,  Plumieria  rubra 
and  Crjrptolepis  reticulata  flowered  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes ; 
the  latter  for  the  first  time.  Since  1820,  Crinum  amabile  has 
flowered  there  annually.  In  Januaiy,  1 826,  Carolinea  princeps 
flowered  in  the  conservatory  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans :  the  plant 
is  remarkable  for  the  glaucous  colour  of  its  branches,  and  the  size 
of  its  flowers,  which  are  fix>m  ten  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
with  petals  red  without  and  blush  within.  This  plant  was 
formerly  confounded  with  Pachira  aquatica.  Tne  latter 
grows  in  the  island  of  Cayenne;  and  the  former  in  Cmianaand 
Surinam,  where  its  kernels  are  eatable ;  and  M.  Poiteau  assures 
us  from  personal  experience,  that  forty  of  them  will  make  a' 
meal  for  a  botanist,  while  traversing  the  immense  deserts  and 
forests  of  that  country. 

In  the  suminerof  1825,  Dichorisandra  thyrsiflora  flowered  in 
the  greenhouse  of  M.  Noisette  :  it  is  nearly  allied  to  Comme* 
Una  and  Tradescantia,  grows  two  feet  hi^,  and  is  terminated  by 
a  panicle  of  magnificent  blue  flowers.  JDracaena  umbraculifera 
also  flowered  in  the  same  garden.  In  October,  1825,  Doryan- 
thes  excelsa,  a  plant  nearly  allied  to  Amaryllis,  began  to  send  up 
its  flower  stem,  which,  on  the  15th  of  January  following^  was 
fourteen  feet  high,  nearly  as  thick  as  the  wrist,  and  covered 
with  some  thousands  of  flowers,  of  the  most  vivid  crimson. 
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Magnolia  Thomsicmiana  flowered  in  the  garden  of  M.  Code- 
firoy,  at  Ville-d'Avray,  near  Paris :  Astrapsea  Wallichii  in  the 
garden  of  the  Duke  of  Orieans;  and  the  Cactus  truncatus  in 
great  luxuriance  with  M.  Lemon  the  florist. 

M.  Richard,  a  watchmaker,  sent  to  M.  Poiteau  a  sprig  of 
double  yellow  giUiflower,  four  feet  long.  The  Botanical 
Society  of  Ghent  are  promised  a  double-yellow  paeony  from 
America. 

The  yellow  Chinese  rose,  which  M.  Poiteau  calls  a  sub- 
variety  of  the  tea-scented,  (our  R.  odorata,)  has  flowered  with 
M.  Cels ;  the  Anemone  arborea  has  also  flowered  with  the 
same  cultivator ;  its  flowers  come  nearest  those  of  Pulsatilla. 

M.  Poiteau  has  heard  of  a  strange  plant  having  been  dis- 
covered in  the  isle  of  Noussa  Kambangang,  with  flower  buds 
as  large  as  a  cabbage,  and  the  flower  when  expanded  two  feet 
in  diameter.  He  says,  ^*  It  is  probably  the  same  plant  that 
Mr.  R.  Brown  has  described  and  figured  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Linnean  Socie^  of  London,  under  the  name  of  Raf« 
flesia  Amoldi,  and  which  we  are  induced  to  consider  as  a 
species  of  Aingus,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  that  learned 
botanist."  Tnough  our  brother  Poiteau  feels  that  in  garden- 
ing <*  il  ne  sait  pas  grand  chose,"  it  would  appear  he  has  that 
sentiment  yet  to  experience  in  Botany. 

We  are  not  a  little  surprised  at  being  informed  by  M.  Poiteau, 
that  the  ian-mode  of  training  the  peach  is  likely  to  be  super- 
seded in  the  gardens  of  France,  and  especially  in  those  of  Mcm- 
treuit,  by  the  horizontal  method,  (figures  to  26th  edit.  pi.  1 7.9 
and  Encyc  of  Crard.  $  4453.)  or  what  the  French  call  ^  taille  k 
la  Forsyth,"  from  Mr.  Forsjrth's  treatise  on  Fruil^trees,  but 
which  the  author  of  that  work  only  intended  to  apply  to  apples, 
pears,  and  cherries.  Some  receipts  for  killing  worms  are 
quoted,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  M.  Poiteau,  like  many 
British  gardeners,  is  not  aware  that  this  may  be  most  efiectu- 
ally,  easUy,  and  cheaply  accomplished  by  the  use  of  lime-water. 

We  have  elsewhere  noticed  the  curections  for  deterring 
mice,  by  putting  leaves  of  water-cress  in  their  holes ;  rats, 
by  bruised  leaves  of  cynoglossum  officinale;  aiid  moles,  by 
some  cloves  of  garlick.  If  these  vermin  have  other  resources, 
diey  may  probably  shun  these  smells  for  a  short  time ;  but 
nothing  of  this  sort  can  ever  be  considered  an  effectual  pre- 
•ervadve  against  them.  No  starving  animal  will  be  deterred 
fixnn  seeking  its  food  by  a  smell.  —  A  new  recipe  for  prepar- 
ing vcijuice  next  occurs,  which  we  will  give  under  Domestic 
Ea>nomy. 
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M.  Poiteau  asks,  why  gardeners  do  not  adopt  ffenoidlir  tbe 
practice  of  genoinatinff  seeds  before  they  sow  Siem  ?  TIm 
advantages  are,  that  they  rise  more  quiddy,  and  are  con- 
sequendv  less  exposed  to  the  rarages  of  insects,  and  beii^ 
choked  by  weeds ;  futore  hoeings  also  become  less  numerous 
and  eaqpensbe.  M.  Poiteau's  practice  in  his  yoon^  days 
was  as  fellows:— > the  seeds  to  be  sown  were  put  m  small 
Hnen  bags,  which,  bein^  tied,  were  plunged  into  lukewarm 
water  for  four  or  five  hours ;  the  bags  were  then  suspended 
for  one  night  in  a  dumn^,  where  but  a  yery  moderate  fire 
was  kept :  on  the  following  morning  seeds  of  lettuces  and 
radishei  were  germinated.  More  slow  growing  seeds,  n&st 
having  been  steeped  one  day,  were  kept  in  a  humid  lukewarm 
atmosphere  -for  several  days ;  that  is,  they  were  malted  till 
the  radicle  began  to  prodrude.  By  this  process^  parsley, 
which,  sown  in  the  gro^md  without  preparation,  lies  dormant 
for  four  or  five  weeks,  rises  in  four  days.  Steqied  in  a  weak 
solution  of  muriate  of  lime,  or  in  water  in  which  a  few  drops 
of  muriatic  acid  have  been  mingled,  seeds  germinate  and  rise 
still  quicker.  M.  Poiteau  goes  mrther,  and,  applying  the  same 
principle  to  cookery,  asks,  why,  since  germmation  devdkipes 
sugar,  as  in  the  malting  of  barley,  we  do  not  malt  or  ger- 
minate peas,  beans,  kidney-beans,  &c  before  cooking  tbem? 

M.  Van  Mons  of  Brussels  occupied  himself  upwards  of 
thirty  years  in  sowing  seeds  of  fiiiit-trees,  with  a  view  to 
obtam  new  and  superior  varieties.  In  182S  he  paUisheda 
catalogue,  in  which  he  emlained  his  m^hod  of  proceedii^ 
which  is  thus  given  by  M.  Poiteau : — in  sowing  die  seeds  ct 
kernel  fi*uits  for  new  varieties,  after  the  plants  have  come  up 
and  grown  a  year  or  two^  it  is  common  to  select  for  preserv- 
ation, with  a  view  to  fi*uiting,  such  as  have  few  or  no  spines, 
large  leaves,  and  thick  shoots;  such  plants,  especially  among 
pear  seedlings,  for  the  most  part  produce  summer  fruits  of  a 
small  size  ami  littie  flavour.  M.  Van  Mons,  on  the  contrary, 
chooses  thorny  plants,  in  which  the  spines  are  1<hi^  and  fiir- 
nished  with  buds  to  their  summit,  and  of  ^^ch  £e  genend 
aspect  of  the  plant  recalls  to  mind  some  good  known  varie^. 
When  these  plants  bear  fruit,  he  sows  their  seeds,  and  agaui 
the  seeds  of  the  fruit  so  produced  to  the  4th,  5Ui,  and  6lh 

E aeration.  The  peach  and  i4>ricot  sown  in  this  manner 
ve  not  produced  excellent  fruit  till  the  third  generatioa, 
the  apple  till  the  fourth  generatsan,  and  the  pear  Sn  the  fifth 
or  sixth  generation.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  out  of  each 
generation  a  choice  of  plants  is  made  on  the  same  principles 
as  out  of  the  first     A  good  kind  being  got,  may  be  increased 
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bj  indLersi  or  pieces  di  the  root,  or  by  lajerg,  anv  of  which 
modes  M.  Van  Mons  considers  preferable  to  grafting.  He 
remarks,  that  tlie  best  varieties  throw  up  the  fewest  suckers. 

Two  new  gourds,  oourge  d'ltalie,  and  cooree  de  Valparaiso, 
(gourd  of  the  Vale  of  Paradise,  our  v^etab^  marrow,)  have 
been  cultivated  in  the  Royal  Oard^is;  and  Madame  AdanscMi, 
in  her  *^  Maison  de  Campagne,''  gives  directions  lor  cooking 
them  before  the  seeds  are  foil  grown,  odierwise  the  iruit 
becomes  fibrous  and  coriaceous. 

M.  Boursault  has,  in  his  beautifol  garden,  huge  standards  of 
Magnolia  grandiflora,  and  having  found  by  experience  that 
when  tl)b  plant  is  killed  by  frost,  tt  is  hv  the  alternate  thaw- 
ing and  congelation  of  the  ground  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  he  therefore 
mulches  and  thatches,  &c.  (J^,  18.) 
which  keeps  out  both  firost  and  rain. 
The  culture  of  Tetragonia  expansa 
be^s  to  spread  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris.  Mr.^jVay  preserves  carrots 
by  placing  them  in  a  cask,  with  alter- 
nate layers  of  sand,  and  then  closes 
them  hermetically,  placing  die  cask 
in  a  dry  cellar.  The  carrots  are 
taken  np  for  this  purpose  in  August, 
and  when  taken  out  for  use  in  the 
following  spring,  are  fomd  of  a  mudi 
more  delicate  ftivour  than  those  which  bave  not  been  dug  up 
till  September  or  October. 

Another  cultivator  cut  off  the  Ir^ves  of  his  carrots  twice 
during  the  summer,  and  yet  found  that  the  roots  were  larger 
and  bettCT  than  such  as  had  their  leaves  left  on ;  but  this,  as 
M.  Poiteau  ronarks,  n  contraiy  to  reason  and  experience. 

The  New  Z^ealand  flax,  Phormium  tenax,  has  ripened 
seeds  at  Cherbourg  and  Toulon,  and  hence  it  is  conjectured 
may  be  cultivated  m  a  great  part  of  France. 

Notice  is  taken  of  uie  treatise  on  heating  hot-houses  by 
steam,  by  Mr.  Bailey,  {Gtrrd,  Mag.  Vol.  I.  p.  J  97.)  of  this  en- 
gineer's operations  at  Messrs.  Loddiges*,  and  at  Mr.  Gray's  of 
llarringay,  in  England,  and  at  the  villa  of  Mr.  Caters-de- 
Wolf,  near  Antwerp ;  and  due  credit  has  been  given  to  the 
Dutdi,  for  having  introduced  the  use  of  steam  in  heatmg 
hot-houses  before  the  fVench. 

M.  Larminat,  curator  of  the  forest  ef  Fontainebleau,  has 
grafted  about  10,000  of  the  Corsican  pine,  Pinus  Larido^  on 
nie  Scotch  pne,  Pinus  sylvestris.     Every  body  knows,  M. 
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Poiteau  observes,  that  die  Corsican  pine  is  much  more  valu- 
able both  for  civil  and  naval  architecture  than  any  of  those 
which  grow  naturally  in  France.  The  mode  of  grafting 
adopted  by  M.  Larminat  is  that  invented  by  the  Baron  de 
Tschudy,  and  called  by  the  French  herbaceous  grafting  (greffe 
lierbac^ ),  {Encyc.  of  GardU  2022.)  being  performed  widi  the 
current  year's  growth  both  of  scion  and  stock.  The  result  of 
M.  Larminat's, experience  in  grafting  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  is 
as  follows :  —  First,  that  Pinus  sylvestris  is  the  best  stock  for 
pines.  Pinus  maritimas,  or  the  Bourdeaux  pine,  was  tried,  but 
found  inferior  to  the  other.  Second,  that  all  the  pines  may 
be  grafted  the  one  on  the  other ;  the  firs  on  the  firs,  the 
spruces  on  the  spruces,  and  the  larches  on  the  larches ;  but 
that  any  one  of  these  kinds  grafted  on  any  one  of  the  others  will 
not  succeed.  Third,  that  there  is  only  a  demi-analogy 
between  the  larch  and  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  that  it  is 
probable  that  the  latter  grafted  on  the  former,  notwithstanding 
the  experience  of  M.  Lefi^vre,  nurseryman  at  Nantz,  will  not 

Eroduce  large  trees.  Fourth,  that  tne  Baron  de  Tschudy 
ad  made  uie  boundaries  of  the  analogy  too  limited,  by 
supposing  that  only  pines  with  two  leaves  could  be  grafted  on 
pines  with  two  leaves,  and  those  with  three  or  five  leaves  with 
those  of  three  or  five  leaves,  because  the  Weymouth  pine, 
Pinus  strobus,  which  has  five  leaves,  succeeds  perfectly  on  the 
wild  or  Scotch  pine,  which  has  only  two  leaves.  Fifth,  that 
the  Scotch  pine  should  be  grafted  at  the  age  of  three  or  four 
vears,  and  near  the  ground,  that  the  future  trunk  may  be 
homogeneous ;  and  that  the  scion  should  be  a  lateral  shoot,  in 
order  not  to  deprive  the  parent  plant  of  its  leader. 

The  proper  time  for  grafting  pines   is  when  the  young 

shoots  have  made  about  three 
quarters  of  their  length,  and  are 
still  so  herbaceous  as  to  break 
like  a  shoot  of  asparagus.  The 
shoot  of  the  stock  is  then  broken 
off  about  two  inches  under  its 
terminating  bud ;  the  leaves  are 
stripped    off   from    twenty   to 
twenty-four  lines  dow[n  fix>m  the 
extremity,  leaving,  however,  two 
pairs  of  leaves  opposite,  and  close  to  the 
section  of  fracture,  which  leaves  are  of 
great  importance.   The  shoot  is  then  split 
with  a  very  thin  knife  between  the  two 
pairs  of  leaves,  {Jig.  19.  a,)   and  to   tlie 
depth  of  two  inches ;  the  scion  is  then  pie- 
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pared  (i) :  the  lower  part,  being  stripped  of  its  leaves  to  the 
length  of  two  inches,  is  cut,  and  inserted  in  the  usual  manner 
of  cleft  graftinir.  They  may  also  be  grafted  in  the  lateral 
maoner  {c).  The  graft  is  tied  with  a  slip  of  woollen,  and  a 
cap  of  paper  (y%.  20.)  is  put  over  the  whole  to  protect  it  from 
the  sun  and  rain.  At  the  end  of  fifteen 
days  this  cap  is  removed,  and  the  ligature 
at  the  end  of  a  month ;  at  that  time  also 
the  two  pairs  of  lehves  (a)  which  have 
served  as  nurses  are  removed.  The  sdons 
of  those  sorts  of  pines  which  make  two 
growths  in  a  season,  or,  as  the  technical 
phrase  is,  have  a  second  sap,  produce  a 
'  shoot  of  five  or  six  inches  the  first  year ; 
but  those  of  only  one  sap,  as  the  Corsican 
pine,  Weymouth  pine,  &c.  merely  ripen 
the  wood  grown  before  grafting,  and  form 
a  strong  terminating  bad,  which  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  produces  a  shoot  of  fifteen 
inches,  or  two  feet. 

According  to  M.  Poiteau,  a  scion  fi*om 
the  lateral  branch  of  any  Species  of  pine  will 
produce  a  vertical  shoot ;  but  scions  from 
the  lateral  branches  of  silver  firs,  spruces,  hrches,  or  cedars, 
will  never  produce  a  leading  shoot ;  at  least,  he  says,  some 
such  grafts  have  lived  twenty  years  without  doing  so.  That 
they  will  do  so^  there  is  abundant  proofs :  e.  g.  certain  spruce  firs 
at  Zion  House,  and  the  larch  on  the  lawn  at  Knowle  in  Kent. 
A  list  of  new  plants  offered  for  sale  in  1825,  by  M.  Cels, 
contains  the  following  names,  as  yet  rare  in  this  country. 
Acer  oblongum,  Celtis  senegalensis,  Cinchona  floribunda, 
Dillenia  scandens  vera,  Hellema  coerulea,  Philadelphus  gracilis, 
and  two  plants  which  we  consider  doubtful.  Arbutus  sinensis 
and  Hemerocallis  coccinea. 

A  similar  Ust  by  M.  Noisette  contains  Fncxinus  nepaleusis, 
the  F.  floribunda  of  Dr.  Wallicb,  Cactus  napoleonis,  and 
Citrus  scandens:  the  two  last  we  never  before  heard  o£ 
These  lists  are  most  incorrectly  written,  and  our  London 
botanists  doubt  the  legitimacy  of  some  of  the  names ;  e.  g. 
Glycine  macrophylta. 

Two  plates  of  new  or  rare  im- 
plements are  given,  mdst  of  whieh 
ore  curious,but  some  of  them  useflil. 
Of  tods  there  is  the  hoe-fbrk 
{J^.  21.) ;  the  bentphandled  thrust 
Vol.  II.  No.  5.  f 
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hoe ;  a  Flemish  spade  {Jg.  22.),  used  for  throwing  earth,  and 
paring  hard  paths  and  alleys,  and  the  transplanter  already 
mentioned  and  figured,  vol.  i.  p.  268. 
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Of  instruments  we  may  notice  a  wheel  vergecutter  {coupes 
gazon)  (./^.23.),  different  descriptions  of  pincers,  and  secateurs, 
more  adapted  for  the  amateur  than  the  practical  gardener. 
Tliere  is  a  portable  ladder  (Jig.  24-. )  which  serves  also  as  a 
wheelbarrow :  half  the  ladder  (a)  may  either  re- 
main on  the  barrow  frame  (&),  where  it  will 
serve,  by  its  pi*essure,  to  i-etain  any  rough  bulky- 
material  ;  or  it  may  be  removed  by  withdrawing 
a  bolt  {c  c).  When  used  as  a  common  ladder, 
it  is  eight  feet  long;  when  used  as  a  step-ladder, 
tlie  fourth  step  is  three  feet  from  the  ^ound. 
A  man  standing  on  the  tliird  step,  and  hold- 
ing with  one  hand  by  what  forms  the  tram  of 
the  barrow  (ic), 
may  easily  gather 
fruit  with  the  other 
li&nd  from  a  branch 
ten  feet  fi'om  the 
ground's  surface. 

Among  die  utensils  is  a  training  basket  (pa- 
flier  a  i^iisser)  (Jig.  25.)  made  of  wil'ow,  for  hold, 
ing  nails,  lists,  hammer,  &c.;  it  is  placed  before  the  operator, 
and  tied  or  buckled  behind.  A  t]ower-|>ot  (Jig.  26.)  is  formed 
^27  with  a  curved  bottom,  so  as  not  to  «5^ 
retain  water.  A  naming-ticket  (J^. 
27.)  is  described  as  to  be  susiiended 
to  a  branch  by  means  of  a  bi-ass  wire, 
on  which  is  a  running  knot,  to  pre- 
vent its  compressing  the  bark. 

Every  thing  new  and  excellent  in 
the  way  of  French  instruments  and 
implements  of  gardening  may  be 
seen  or  purchased  chez  MM,  Am- 
heiter  &  Petit,  rue  Childebret,  No.  IS.  Abbaye 
St  Germain,  and  chez  M.  Delarue,  rue  de  Mon- 
ceau-St..Gervais.  Amateurs  may  write  to  their  friends  in  Paris 
to  procure  from  these  establishments  a  rose-gatherer,  riUffimr 
scissors,  or  any  other  fanciful  article.  »     "«  "K 
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Eggers'  plan  for  cultivating  the  Truffle  is  noticed  {  we  have 
before  (vol.  i.  p.  320.).Peviewed  the  pamphlet,  and  shall  revert 
to  it  in  giving  some  "hints  for  experiments." 

Having  now  gone  through  M.  Poiteau's  introductory  re- 
view, we  shall  pause  till  some  future  number,  when  we  shall 
look  over  the  body  of  the  work,  and  extract  whatever  we  con- 
sider will  be  interesting  to  our  readers ;  and  more  especially  any 
information  not  to  be  found  in  our  Encyclopaedias  of  Crarden- 
ing  and  Agriculture;  or  in  the  preceding  numbers  of  this 
Magazine. 

{To  be  continued. ) 


AaT.  III.  1.  Hortus  Graminem  WobumensUy  or  an  Account  o 
the  Results  of  Experiments  on  ike  Produce  and  Nutritive  QuaU' 
ties  of  different  Grasses  and  other  Plants f  used  as  the  Food  of  the 
more  valuable  Domestic  Animals,  Sec.  Sec,  fiy  George  Sinclair, 
FX.S.  F.H.S.  &c. 

2.  An  Essay  on  the  Weeds  of  Agriculture  :  totth  their  common  and 
Botanical  Names^  Sfc.  Sfc>  Also  Practical  Remarks  on  their  De- 
struction, &c.  The  Posthumous  Work  of  B.  Holdich,  Esq.  late 
Editor  of  the  Farmer's  Journal.  Edited  by  George  Sinclair, 
F.L.S.  F.H.S.,  &c.  Nurseryman. 

We  are  desirous  of  introducing  the  first  of  these  works  to 
our  agricultural  readers,  as  containing  a  vast  quantity  of 
original  and  important  matter  on  a  branch  of  agriculture  very 
imperfectly  understood  by  practical  men.  Ine  hiffh  value 
which  we  set  on  the  Hortus  Gramineus  is  evinced  by  the 
odious  extracts  and  frequent  abridgments  which  we  have 
made  from  it  in  our  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture. 

Pasture  grasses,  like  woods,  cover  naturally  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  earth's  surface,  and,  when  they  are  destroyed,  so 
freely  re-produce  themselves,  that  their  artificial  propagation 
and  culture  was  not  had  recourse  to  till  a  late  period  m  the 
progress  of  agriculture.  Grasses  are  the  most  universal  of 
plants ;  they  exist  in  greater  numbers  than  any  other  tribes, 
lx>th  in  the  coldest  and  in  the  hottest  climates.  In  the  two 
extremes  of  temperature  the  annual  species  are  prevalent ;  and 
in  the  milder  r^ons,  where  the  winters  are  short  and  the 
heat  of  summer  not  so  great  as  to  bum  up  all  surfiice  v^;e- 
tation,  the  perennial  species  are  most  numerous.  The  pastures 
of  the  greater  part  of  America  and  Russia,  as  wcJl  as  of 
Efgrpt  and  Persia,  are  composed  of  the  first;  and  those  of 
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Britain,  and  most  of  tbe  small  islands  and  sea-coasts  of  the 
temperate  parts  of  both  hemispheres,  of  the  latter  description. 
The  prevailing  grasses  in  Italy  are  perennials;  but  though 
the  Romans  improved  their  meadows  and  pastures  by  draining 
and  manuring,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  in  the  practice 
of  sowing  any  of  the  pasture  grasses,  though  they  were  assif^ 
duous  in  their  cultivation  of  lucern,  clover,  and  other  legumi- 
nous herbage  plants. 

It  was  not  till  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  as 
we  have  elsewhere  stated  {Encyc.  of  Agr.  §  5087.)>  that  tke 
culture  of  grasses  for  pasture  and  hay  took  place  in  England, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  species  first  fixed  upon  is  still 
considered  the  best  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  ^plied. 
We  allude  to  the  lye -grass,  as  a  hay-grass  for  one  crop. 

The  names  of  Eustace,  Rocque,  Stillingfleet,  Anderson, 
Swayne,  and  Curtis  bring  down  the  history  of  grasses  to  the 
time  of  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  Mr.  Sinclair.  Of  the 
unwearied  labours  of  the  latter  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
seventeen  years  he  resided  at  Wobum,  tnis  very  interesting 
volume  is  the  result ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  will  serve 
to  spread  atid  perpetuate  the  improved  mode  of  sowing  lands 
for  permanent  pasture  suggested,  and  to  a  certain  extent  com- 
menced, by  Stillingfleet,  and  which  has  since  been  gradually 
gaining  ground  among  scientific  agriculturists. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  do  justice  to  the  author  of  a  work 
of  so  much  scientific  research  and  carefiil  experiment  as  the 
Hortus  Gramineus.  The  labour  of  preparing,  it  for  the  press» 
considerable  as  it  must  have  been,  is  nothing  when  cotnpared 
with  the  nice  manipulation,  the  care  and  pains,  and  long  con- 
tinued application,  that  must  have  been  necessary  to  conduct 
such  an  immense  number  of  experiment^  and  to  conduct 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  Sir 
H.  Davy*  Sanctioned  by  this  chemist,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  decisive;  and,  therefore,  as  fiur  as  the  science  of 
grasses  can  be  advanced,  and  their  culture  impvoved  from  such 
experiments,  those  of  Mr.  Sinclair  may.  be  referred  to  with 
confidence,  and  need  never  be  repeated. 

To  pursue  the  improvement  of  grasses  fiirtfaar,  the  next 
thing  would  be  to  try  a  field  of  each  of  the  beat  sovta  on  difier- 
ent  soils  and  in  different  climates,  carefiiUy  comparing  the 
resulte  on  a  large,  as  Mr.  Sinclair  has  done  on  a^  small  aeale. 
Another  road  to  improvement,  which  might  fee  Iried,  is  the 
eflfeett  of  cross  fecundation  on  particular  species  and  varietiesy 
hi  Mr.  Kni^t's  manner.  We  should  like  to  hear  of  some 
spirited  individuals  in  di£ferent  parte*  o^  Ae.eotuntry^T-  say  in 
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Devonshire^  Norfolk,  and  East  Lothian,  — pursuing  the  first- 
mentioned  improvement;  the  latter,  we  believe,  is  already 
taken  in  hand,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  a  gentleman  in  Linccdn* 
shire.  {E.  of  Ag,  $  5096.)  In  the  meantime,  the  cultivator, 
in  sowing  lands  to  miss,  which  are  to  remain  in  that  state  for 
several  years,  will  nnd  his  advantage  in  using  a  mixture  of  a 
greater  number  of  sorts  than  has  hitherto  been  done.  Among 
the  best  species  for  this  purpose  are  the  Festuca  loliacea 
(spiked  fescue  grass),  Poa  fertilis  (fertile  meadow  grass), 
Poa  trivialis  (roughish  meadow  grass),  Alopecurus  pratensis 
(meadow  fox-tail  grass),  Lolium  perenne  (per^inial  rye^grass), 
Cynosurus  cristatus  (crested  dog's-tail  grass),  and  Anthoxan- 
thum  vemum  (sweet-scented  venial  grass). 

For  a  single  crop  of  hay,  with  or  without  red  clover,  he  will 
find  nothing  better  than  rye^grass,  of  which  there  are  several 
varieties  in  cultivation ;  but  the  better  of  the  perennial  sorts  are 
Pacey's,  Russel's,  and  Whitworth's ;  of  the  annual,  or  rather 
biennial  variety,  there  are  no  sub-varieties  of  any  note.  For 
two  or  three  years'  pasture,  as  part  of  a  succession  of  crops  on 
arable  lands,  rye-grass,  cock's-foot  grass,  and  common  meadow 
grass,  with  white  clover,  will  be  found  a  good  mixture.  For 
mwns  in  [deasure-grounds,  nothing  can  surpass  the  Festuca 
ovina,  where  it  will  grow  and  form  a  close  carpet ;  but  as  it  is 
a  solitary  grass,  that  is,  without  creeping  roots,  it  is  very  apt 
to  become  thin  on  the  surface,  unless  ihixed  with  dog!s-tail 
grass,  sweet-scented  vernal  grass,  and  some  others.  In  some 
situations,  common  rye-grass  and  common  meadow  grass  will 
succeed  better  than  more  dwarf  and  finer-leaved  species ;  and 
in  close  confined  situations  in  towns,  no  grass  mil  live  any 
lei^th  of  time  excepting  Poa  annua. 

Since  this  work  was  publbhed,  Mr.  Sinclair  has  ensaged  in 
the  nursery  business,  and,  as  our  readers  will  recollect  (see 
Gard.  Mag.  vol.  i.  p.  115.)9  has  formed  a  grass  garden  in  his 
nursery  at  New  Cross.  It  is  no  small  advantage  for  the  public 
that  they  may  examine  all  the  principal  grasses  in  this  garden,, 
consult  the  author  as  to  the  sorts  best  adapted  for  different 
soils  and  situations,  and,  by  procuring  them  from  the  highly 
respectable  firm  with  which  he  is  connected,  render  him  re- 
sponsible for  the  result. 

The  work  is  divided  into  five  sections,  treating,  1.  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  experiments  were  conducted ;  2.  of  the 
grasses  and  other  plants  which  constitute  the  produce  of  the 
richest  natural  pastures;  3.  of  the  grasses  and  other  plants 
which  are  natural  to  dry,  sandy,  and  elevated  soils ;  4.  of  the 
grasses  which  naturally  grow  in  moist  soils,  or  in  bogs,  lands 
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that  are  periodically  overflown,  and  irrigated  meadows ;  and, 
5.  of  the  difierent  grasses  and  other  plants  adapted  for  the 
alternate  husbandry.  There  are  two  appendixes :  the  first 
treating  of  the  general  impoverishing  efiects  of  plants  to  soils, 
of  the  mode  of  converting  tillage  land  to  permanent  pasture 
by  the  process  called  transplanting  turf,  and  a  summary  of  the 
grasses  adapted  for  the  alternate  husbandry :  —  the  second,  — 
of  the  grasses  which  afibrd  the  best  culms  for  the  manufacture 
of  straw  bonnets,  in  imitation  of  the  celebrated  Leghorn 
manufacture. 

The  plates  are  numerous,  and  exceedingly  well  executed 
by  the  lithographic  process ;  the  size  of  the  page  admits  their 
delineation  of  such  a  magnitude  as  must  render  it  easy  for  the 
commonest  shepherd  or  ploughman  to  recognise  them. 

The  Essay  on  Weeds  is  deserving  the  attention  of  the  young 
farmer,  to  whom  it  is  inscribed  by  the  editor.  The  first  chapter 
of  this  essav  was  perfected  by  Mr.  Holdich,  the  rest  was  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Sinclair. 

The  preface  contains  a  short  biography  of  Mr.  Holdich, 
highly  interesting,  as  displaying :the  progress  of  his  mind,  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  his  fortunes.  He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer 
near  Ely,  moderately  educated,  but  much  attached  to  reading; 
spent  seven  years  in  America;  wrote  two  comedies  (here; 
came  to  England,  and  farmed  in  his  native  parish  until  181 S; 
became  editor  of  the  Farmer's  Journal,  till  the  spring  of 
1824,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  fifly-four,  leaving  various 
unfinished  literar}'  works,  and  a  widow  and  family. 

The  term  weed,  as  every  gardener  knows,  is  either  abso- 
lute or  relative:  there  is  no  plant  that  may  not  become  a 
weed  in  the  latter  sense,  by  occupying  a  place  not  intended 
for  it.  The  wheat  is  a  weed  among  oats.  Absolute  weeds  are 
such  as  docks  and  thistles,  which  are  injurious  in  every  cultivated 
field.  By  the  weeds  of  agriculture  we  are  here  to  understand 
the  more  common  and  injurious  plants  which  infest  arable 
and  grass  lands.     'We  former  are  arranged  as 

1.  Those  which  infest  samples  of  com;  2.  root  or  fallow  weeds,  and 
such  others  as  arc  hard  to  destroy ;  5.  those  which  are  principally  objec- 
tionable as  they  encumber  the  soil ;  4.  underling  weeds,  sueh  as  never  rise 
with  the  crop,  nor  come  into  the  sickle.  Under  these  heads,  each  weed  in 
its  respective  division  is  treated  of  as  to  its  deteriorating  qualities  and  mode 
of  destruction. 

TThe  weeds  whidi  infest  the  sample  are, 

1.  Darnel  (Bromus  secalinus);  2.  Cockle  (Agrostemma  rithago);  5.  Tares 
(Enrum  tetraspermum) ;  4.  Melilot  (Trifolium  melilotus  officinale);  5.  Wild 
oats  (A vena  fatua);  6.  Hariff  (Galium  aparine);  7.  Crow  needles  (Scaudix 
pecten  veneris);  8.  Black  bindweed  (Polygonum  convolvulus);  9.  Snake 
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weed  (PolygomiiD  lapathifolium) ;  la  Charlock  seeds,  in  bariey  sometiines 
(Sinapis,  Kaphanus,  and  Brasaica). 

Weeds  which  are  principally  objectionable  as  they  encum- 
ber the  soil  are, 

1.  Charlock,  a  name  which  is  applied  to  four  different  species  of  Cruciferas 


(viz.  ^napis  arvensis  and  nigiB,  Raphanus  raphanistruoi,  and  Brasuca 
napus) ;  2.  Com  poppy  (Papaver  rhoeas) ;  3.  Blue  bottle  (Centaurea  cyanus) ; 
4.  Mayweed  (Antheinis  cotula) ;  and  5.  Com  marigold  (Chrysanthemum 


napus) ;  2.  Com  poppy  (Papaver  rhoeas) ;  J^Blue  bottle  (Centaurea  cyanus) ; 

4.  Maywec  ■ 

s^etum). 

The  weeds  called  underlings,  or  such  as  never  rise  in  the 
crop,  are, 

1.  Groundsel  (Senecio  vulgaris);  2.  Annual  meadow  erass  (Poa  annua)  ; 
3.  Chickweed  (Stellaria  mecua) ;  4.  Sh^herd's  purse  (Thiapsi  bursa  pas- 
toris);  5.  Spurry  (Sper^la  arvensis);  6.  Camomile  (Matricaria  Chamomifla); 

7.  Fat  hen  (Chenopodium  album^;  8.  Common  cora  salad  (Fedia  olitoria); 
9.Flix*weed  (Sbymbriom  Sophia);  10.  Common  fumitory  (Fumaria  offi- 
cinalis); 1 1 .  Sand  mustard  (Smapis  muralis). 

Pasture  weeds  are, 

1.  Dwarf-thistle  (Carduus  acaulis);  2.  Common  camomile  (Anthemis 
nobilis);  5.  Star  thistle  (Centaurea  calcitrapa) ;  4.  Ox-eye  daisy  (Chirsan- 
theroum  leucanthemum);  5.  Great  fleabane  (Conyza  squarrosa);  6.  Cheese 
rennet  (Galium  verum);  7.  Long-rooted  hawk  weed  (Apargia  autumnalis); 

8.  Wild  thyme  (Thymus  serpyllum);  9.  Sheep^s  sorrel  (Rumex  acetosella); 
10.  Knot-grass  (Polygonum  aviculare);  11.  Yellow  rattle  (Rhinanthus  crista 
galli);  V2,  Common  Carline  thistle  (Carlina  vulgaris). 

Pasture  weeds  which  generally  prevail  in  loamy  soils,  and 
such  also  as  are  prevalent  in  clayey  and  damp  soils,  are  prin- 
cipally as  follow : — 

1.  Yellow  goat's-beard  (Traeopogon  pratenus;;  )i.  Marsh  thistle  (Carduus 
palustris) ;  3.  Melancholy  thistle  (Carduus  heteropbyllus) ;  4.  Meadow  thistle 
^Carduus  pratensis) ;  5.  Common  butter  bur  (Tussila^  petasites) ;  6.  Com- 
mon ragwort  (Senecio  Jacobaea);  7.  Common  daisy  (Beliis  perennis); 
8.  Common  black  knaprweed  (Centaurea  nisra);  9.  Brond-leaved  dock 
(Rumex  obtusifolius);  10.  Orchis  (Orchis  mascula,  maculata,  latifolia,  morio, 
and  pyramidalis) ;  11.  Common  cow-parsnip  (Heracleum  sphondylium) ; 
1 2.  &dge  (Carex),  various  species. 

We  have  now  enumerated  the  whole  of  the  principal  weeds 
of  agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  them  out  to  the 
young  gardener  and  farmer  as  plants  that  they  ought  to  know 
both  at  sight  and  specifically*  For  the  first  purpose,  they  may 
collect  specimens  of  as  many  of  them  as  grow  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, and  probably  procure  the  rest  from  some  of  their 
friends  who  may  be  employed  in  any  of  the  Botanic  Grardens  i 
and  the  second  object  they  will  be  able  to  obtain  in  the  most 
complete  manner  from  our  Encyclopaedia  of  PlantSi. 

An  appendix  to  the  "  weeds  "  contains  "  Some  Account  of 
i\n  elTectual  Mode  of  cleansing  heavy  Lands  infested 'in  a  high 
degree  with   Fallow  Weeds,    particularly  with   Couch-grass 
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(Triticum  repens),  without  the  aid  of  Naked  Fallow,  a&  prac- 
tised by  Mr.  R.  Dickson,  of  Kidbrook,  Blackheath."  We 
have  noticed  the  spirited  exertions  of  this  gentleman  before 
(Gard.  Mag.  vol.  i.  p.  88.),  and  have  only  to  conclude  by 
recommending,  not  only  the  Essay  on  Weeds  on  its  own 
account,  but  because  *^  all  the  profits  go  to  the  benefit  of  the 
author's  widow  and  family." 


Art.  IV.  Catalog  of  Works  on  Gardettingy  Agriculture^  Botany, 
Sfc.  published  since  September  last^  "with  some  Account  of  thcke 
considered  the  most  interesting. 

British. 

Curtis,  WfiL,  continued  by  John  Sims,  M.D.  F.R.S.  ftc.  &c.:  The  Bo- 
tanical Magazine,  &c.  London.  Svo.  Monthly  Numbers.  3s.  6d. 
No.  479.,  for  December,  contains  Figures  of  Solanum  saponaceuin, 
Gilia  capitata,  Harrisonia  loniceroides,  Potentilla  splendens.  Lobelia 
coerulea,  Lobelia  senecioides,  Trichosanthes  tuberosa,  Phylica  spicata. 

Edwards,  Sydenham,  F.L.S.  ftc,  continued  by  John  Lindley,  Es^.  F.  L.S. 
&c. :  The  Botanical  Register,  dec  London.  Svo.  Monthly  Numbers.  4i. 
No.  142.,  for  Decemb<^,  contains  Fleures  of  Hed^chium  maximum.  Pro- 
tea  villifera,  Pyrethrum  roseum,  I^rethmm  diversifolium,  Cantfaium 
dubium,  Justicia  flavicoma,  Heterotaxis  crassifolia,  Bamardia  sciUoides. 

Loddi^eSf  Conrad^  and  Sons,  Nurserymen,  Hacknev:  The  Botanical 
Cabinet,  &c  London.  4to.  and  8vo.  Monthly  rarts.  5s.  and  Sx.  €d. 
Part  116.,  for  December,  contains  Figures  of  Tri^ochin  bulbosum^ 
Cattleya  Forbesii,  Grevillea  acanthifolia,  Oxalts  cemua,  Achania  roalva- 
viscus,  Roella  cillat%  Erica  tubiuscula,  CroCalaria  cordifolia,  Omitbogalum 
lacteum,  Mesembryanthemum  gemmiflorum. 

Sweet,  Robert,  F.L.S.  &c. :  Gcraniacefle,  or  Natural  Order  of  Geraniums. 
London,  svo.  Monthly  Numbers.  5s»  Na  84.,  for  December,  con- 
tains Figures  of  Pelargonium  (Toweri,  Pdargonium  purum.  Pelargonium 
latifolium,  Pelargonium  tanacetifolum. 

Sweet,  Robert,  F.L.S.  &c.:  The  British  Flowtf  Garden.  London,  svo. 
Monthly  Numbers.  3s,  No.  ^6.,  for  December,  contains  Figures  of  Caly- 
stegia  reniformb,  Polemonium  sibericum,  Tradescantia  rosea,  GBnothera 
terotina. 

This  18  a  very  superior  work,  and  as  it  contains  only  hardy  plants,  and 
such  as  every  one  who  has  a  garden  may  introduce  into  his  flower  border, 
we. are  surprised  it  is  not  more  generally  known.  Besides,  where  there 
are  younff  people  learning  to  draw  flowers,  it  will  serve  as  a  perpetual 
copy-book.  We  wish  Mr.  S.  would  combine  hardy  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs ;  he  might  then  call  his  work  the  British  Flower  Garden  and  Shrub- 
bery, and  it  would  supply  what  has  long  been  a  desideratum  in  Garden 
Botany. 

Sweet,  Robert,  F.  L.  S.  &c. :  Cistineae.  The  Natural  Order  of  CSstus,  or 
Rock  Rose.  London,  svo.  Every  Two  Months.  5s.  No.  9.,  for  No- 
vember, contains  Figures  of  Cistus  psilosepalus,  Helianthemum  vulgare, 
Cistus  villosus,  Hudsonia  ericoides. 
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Mmmit  B.:  The  B6tanic  Garden,  kc  London.  Small  4to.  Monthly 
Numbers.  l#.  ed.  and  l«.  No.  94.,  for  December,  contains  FUures  of 
Sp^gdia  marilandica.  Digitalis  lutea,  Centaurea  suayeolens.  Primula 
fermosa. 

ftemng^  H^  late  Editor  and  Proprietor  of  ^  Fleming's  British  Farmer's 
Chronicle,**  a  weekly  Newspaper :  The  British  Farmer's  Magazine ;  a 
periodical  Work,    exclusively  devoted  to  agriculture  and  rural  affairs. 
Ixmdon.  8vo.  No.  1.,  for  November,  4#.  Tobe  continued  quarterly. 
The  Farmer's  Magazine,  published  in  Edinburgh,  from  1800  to  February 
last,  when  it  was  discontinued,  owing  to  the  misfonunes  of  its  publisher, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  has  contributed  more  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Agriculture  of  Scotland,  than  all  the  other  means  put  together 
of  (tisseminating  agricultural  knowledge  in  that  country.    We  consider  it  an 
honour  and  advantage  to  reckon  its  late  editors  ainonff  the  number  of  our 
friends ;  thev  are  men  of  great  strength  of  mind,  sound  political  economists, 
and  were,  when  in  business,  excellent  farmers* 

To  them,  and  especially  to  the  first  editor,  the  farmers  of  Scotland  are 
much  indebted ;  and  the  publication  has  even  produced  extensive  benefit 
In  England  and  America.  We  regret  the  discontinuance  of  this  Magazine 
in  the  land  which  gave  it  birth,  for  various  reasons ;  but  are  glad  to  see  a 
dmilar  one  undertaken  in  this  countiy,  by  an  editor,  whose  succnsftil 
establishment  of  an  agricultural  newspaper,  may  be  considered  as  a  proof 
that  he  will  use  every  exertion  to  render  his  present  work  worthy  of 
patronage.  We  have  reason  also  to  believe  that  he  will  be  supported  l^ 
our  excellent  correspondent  Vcrus  {Crard,  Mag,  vol. i  p.  259),  who,  as 
we  have  elsewhere  jnentioned,  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  for  many 
^ears  afterwards  the  editor,  of  the  original  Farmer's  Magazine. 

We  know,  from  our  own  experience,  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  up  a 
periocBcal  work  so  as  to  please  every  body.  We  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Flem- 
ing's will  be  satisfiictory  to  the  greater  number  of  his  agricultural  readers, 
and  no  doubt  it  is  for  uese  he  writes;  but  we  must  confess  we  should  have 
liked  to  have  seen  him  embracing  a  more  extended  view  of  the  subject  of  the 
com  laws ;  and  showing,  that  whatever  may  be  the  intermediate  misenr, 
cheap  com  will  ultimately  be  found  best  both  for  farmers  and  landlonu. 
B^  cheap  com,  we  mean  com  at  a  natural  price ;  and  to  something  like 
this,  whether  good  or  bad  for  the  farmers  and  landlords,  that  is,  to  some- 
thing like  a  free  trade,  Mr.  Fleming  must  know  that  it  will  certainly  come 
at  last.  Would  it  not  therefore  be  a  more  useful  attempt,  and  probably 
also,  more  productive  of  readers  to  the  Magazine^  to  prepare  farmers  and 
proprietors  for  this  change.  Perhaps  Mr.  F.  will  discuss  this  view  of  the 
subject  in  his  next  Number. 

Dean^  Wm,  Printer  and  Publisher,  Manchester :  An  Account  of  the  different 
Grooseberry  Shows  held  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  other  Parts  of  the 
Kingdom,  for  the  year  1896.  To  which  is  added,  a  Statement,  exhibit- 
ing, at  One  View,  the  Number  of  Prizes  won  by  each  Sort  of  Berry,  at 
die  several  Meetings.    Manchester.  ISmo.  S«. 

Winiianley,  John,  Bookbinder,  and  Joseph  Clesg,  Innkeeper,  Manchester: 
An  Account  of  the  difierent  Flower  Shows,  held  in  Lancasliire,  Cheshire, 
Yorkshire,  and  other  Parts  of  the  Kingdom,  in  the  Year  I8fl6,  of  Auri- 
culas, Tulips,  Ranunculuses,  Star-pinks,  and  Carnations.  To  which  b 
added,  a  Statement,  exhibiting  at  One  View  the  Number  of  Prizes  won 
by  each  Sort  of  Flower,  at  the  several  Meetings.  Ashton-under-lyne. 
iSmo.  5s.  6d, 
This  little  book,  and  the  preceding,  are  of  no  small  interest  to  an  immense 

number  of  persons,  being  the  **  Transactions  "  of  upwards  of  two  himdred 

country  horticultural  societies.    The  Flower-book  contains  their  meetings. 
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in  April  for  auriculas  and  i>olyanthuse$;  in  May  for  tulips;  in  the  beginning 
of  June  for  ranunculuses,  in  the  end  of  June  for  pinks ;  and  in  July  m 
carnations.  The  Gooseberry-book  records  one  hundred  and  forty  meetings^ 
held  in  March  and  April,  to  ^  make  up  *'  or  arrange  the  prizes  to  be  giren, 
and  the  same  number  of  meetings  in  July  and  August,  to  compare  the  fruit 
and  adjudge  the  prizes.  These  books  are  published  every  year,  and  besides 
an  account  of  the  meetings  or  shows,  they  contain  at  the  end  announce- 
ments of  new  fruits  and  flowers  "  coming  out,"  and  of  meetinp  for  the 
ensuing  year.  As  a  specimen  we  shall  give  two  extracts,  ancTfirst  from 
the  Grooseberry-book. 

Seedlings  going  out.  **  Simon  Hooton's  green  seedling,  Doctor  SytUax, 
grown  by  Willifun  Farmer,  goes  out  on  the  first  Saturday  after  the  fifth 
of  November,  at  Mr.  Bar/ows,  Pitt  and  Nelson  Inn,*  Ashton-under4yne. 
There  will  be  a  fair  held  at  the  same  time,  for  the  sale  of  young  plants." 
"  Mr.  Robert  Whiftaker's  seedling  will  not  go  out  this  year,  on  account 
of  the  wood  growing  so  badlv ;  but  he  will  abide  by  his  last  year's  challenge. 
A  gooseberry  show  will  be  neld  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Bramwell, 
Black  Lion,  Stockport.  The  landlord  will  give  an  excellent  wheelbarrow 
for  the  Steward's  prize ;  there  will  be  four  kettles,  and  a  kettle  for  maiden 

F'owers,  if  not  under  two.  The  spring  meetings  will  be  held  on  the  first 
ridays  in  February  and  March,  the  making  up  on  the  first  FricW  in 
April,  and  the  day  of  weighing  on  the  first  Friday  in  August.  Those  • 
wno  do  not  pay  up  their  money  on  or  before  that  day  will  not  be  allowed 
to  show  for  the  steward's  prize.  Ouly  one  seedling  allowed  in  u  colour. 
Free  ten  miles  round  Stockport.*' 

The  gooseberries  raised  by  these  societies  cannot  be  considered  of  any 
great  value,  either  for  culinary  purposes,  or  in  regard  to  flavour  for  the 
dessert;  size  being  the  sole  object  of -the  competitors,  who,  in  their  own 
gardens,  grow  quite  diflerent  sorts,  and  chiefly  the  Warrington,  for  general 
use.    For  show,  however,  no  dessert  gooseberry  comes  near  them. 

From  the  Flower-book  we  learn  that  in  the  autumn  of  1826  there  are. 

Seedlings  going  out.  *'  Mr.  Ralph  Booth's  grey -edged  seedling  Auricula, 
Speedwell,  will  be  let  out  at  tne  house  of  Mr.  John  Bankes,  Stnr  Ii  n, 
Stockport  Little  Moor,  the  10th  day  of  August. 

*'  James  Cook's  seedline  Polyanthus  goes  out  on  the  last  Saturday  m 
August,  at  Mr.  Blackburn  s  King  Sowton :  Mr.  William  Dickenson's  green- 
edged  seedling  goes  out  at  the  same  time  and  place ;  also  his  grey-edged 
seedling  to  be  sold  in  plants." 

**  Mr.  Smalle's  Rose  Flake  Wonderful  will  go  out  in  lots  in  October, 


sold  out  in  pairs  on  the  first  Saturday  in  October,  at  his  own  house,  Darcy 
Lever,  near  Bolton." 

«  There  will  be  a  show  of  tulips  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  William  Parr, 
at  the  sign  of  the  Steam  Engine,  Street  Bridee,  near  Royton ;  the  landlord 
will  give  I/,  to  the  meeting;  firee  to  all  Encland ;  the  making-up  meeting 
win  be  on  the  first  Saturday  in  April,  18S7. 

Such  as  wish  to  possess  any  of  these  flowers  or  gooseberries  will  find 
it  the  easiest  way  to  give  their  orders  to  their  regular  florists  or  nursefy- 
men,  who  will  procure  them  through  their  nearest  correspondent. 
Anon. :  A  practical  Essay  on  the  Culture  of  the  Vine,  and  a  Treatise  on  the 

Melon.    Royston.  12mo.  I  Plate.  ls.€d. 

This  Essay  and  Treatise  were  written  for,  and  gained  their  respective 
prizes  at,  the  Horticultural  Society  held  at  Baldock,  in  the  county  of 
Hertford.  The  author  adopts  the  "  spurring  in  "  method  of  pruning 
{Encye.  of  Gard.  §  2969.)  with  the  vine;  and  with  melons  in  pits,  he  re- 
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commends  that  **  the  stopping  of  the  main  shoots  should  not  he  done  till 
they  have  reached  to  sixteen  or  eighteen  joints ;"  long  experience  having 
taught  him  that  melon  plants  require  a  lar^r  space  to  grow  in  than  u 
generally  allotted  to  them.  He  prefers  pits  eight  feet  wide  for  a  main  crop ; 
but  for  an  early  crop  he  adopts  the  common  dung-bed,  or  Mocphairs 
brick  pits,  and  stops  his  shoots  at  the  tenth  joint. 

Hogg*  Tfumuuy  Florist,  Paddington,  Author  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Carnation, 
^ik,  &c. :  An  id>ridged  Catalogue  of  Carnations,  Picotees,  Pinks,  and 
Auriculas.    Paddington.  ]«.  6d, 

rhis  astonishing' collection  consists  of  upwards  of  700  names;  arranged 
as  Scarlet  Bizarres,  Crimson  Bizarres,  Pink  and  Purple  Bizarres,  Scarlet 
Flakes,  Purple  Flakes,  Rose  and  Pink  Flakes,  Bizarre^feu,  Bizarre  Incamat, 
Bizarre  Rose,  Violet,  Feu,  Incamat,  Pourpre,  Cramoisi,  Cerise,  &c.  Blush 
and  White,  English  Picotees,  Foreign  F^cotees,  Picotees  with  yellow  grounds, 
Pinks,  Variegated  Auriculas,  Auriculas  plain,  and  Alpines  shaded.  Few  florist's 
flowers  are  so  truly  desirable  hs  the  carnation,  botn  on  account  of  its  beauty 
and  fragrance.  A  collection  equal  to  Mr.  Hosg's,  we  believe,  is  no  where 
to  be  met  with ;  we  would  recommend  such  ofour  readers  as  are  admirers 
of  fine  flowers,  to  send  for  his  catalogue,  (which  being  in  one  sheet  can  be 
sent  by  post  as  a  single  letter,)  where  each  sort  has  its  price  fixed,  and  where 
they  may  choose  at  various  prices,  from  J«.  per  pair,  up  to  2St,  per  plant. 

Cushmg^  J^  a  Native  of  Ireland,  and  for  some  time  Foreman  to  Messrs. 
Lee  and  Kennedy,  Nurserymen,  Hammersmith.  He  died  in  1819  or 
1820:  The  Exotic  Gardener,  &c    London,    sd  Edit.  8vo.  10#.  6d. 

IWordy  W,  I,  M,  D. :  Sketches  towards  a  Hortus  Britannicus  Americanus, 
he.    London.    4to.  «/.  12#.  6d.,  or  with  the  Plates  uncoloured,  1/.  15#. 
Wiiherif  Wm.  junior,  Esq.,  of  Holt,  Norfolk  :   A  Memoir,  addressed  to  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce, 
on  the  Planting  and  Rearing  of  Forest  Trees,  demonstrating  the  Neces- 
sity of  trenching  Ground  previously  to  planting,  and  of  keeping  it  clean 
afterwards,  and  proving,  from  actual  Experiments,  the  powerful  and 
profitable  Eflect  of  Manure,  in  promoting  the  Growth  of  Trees.    With 
an  Appendix,  containing  Mr.  Waisteirs  valuable  Tables,  for  ascertain- 
ing the  progressive  annual  Increase  in  the  Growth  of  Trees,  at  every 
Period  ot  Four  Years,  from  Twelve  to  Sixty-four  Years,  the  Rate  per 
cent,  they  pay  in  the  several  Periods  of  their  Growth,  and  other  inte- 
resting Particulars.    Holt  and  London.  8vo.  pamph.  U,  6d. 
So  much  has  been  said  on  the  advantage  of  preparing  ground  previously 
to  planting,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  offer  any  new  argument ;  but  a 
few  striking  facts  published  now  and  then  are  useful,  by  recalling  the  im- 
portance of  the    subject  to   the  attention  of  the  planter.     Such  facts 
Mr.  Withers  has  brought  forward  in  this  pamphlet,  whieh,  as  Mr.  Cobbett 
(Rfg'  Nov.  25.)  observes,  is  "  neat,  plain,  unassuming,  and  full  of  interest." 
Mxperiment  I.  Five  acres  planted  by  pitting  in  1811.  The  trees  made  no 
progress.    At  the  end  of  five  years  they  were  wmost  all  dead  but  the  Scotch 
pine  r  trenched  the  ground,  and  filled  up  the  vacancies  with  deciduous  trees, 
which  have  grown  vigorously. 

Experiment  II.  Half  an  acre,  trenched  two  feet  deep,  and  planted  in 
1819.  In  1826,  the  trees  much  superior  to  those  planted  eight  years 
before  them. 

.  The  notion  that  weeds,  by  covering  the  surface,  keep  the  soil  cool,  is 
ably  and  judiciously  comlwt^ ;  and  also  another  notion,  equally  fallacious, 
that  stirring  land  in  drv  weather  lets  in  the  drought  As  *^  younc  trees 
must  be  principally  indebted  to  the  superficial  sou  for  their  nourishment, 
every  weed  which  is  sufiered  to  grow  must  rob  these  trees  of  a  portion  of 
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their  food."  **  Sdrring  land  in  dry  weather  is  the  only  effectual  means  of 
keeping  it  in  a  moist  state ;  the  loose  mould  detached  hy  the  hoe  operating 
as  a  shade  upon  the  soil  beneath.  Let  sand,  about  two  inches  thick,  be 
laid  upon  a  piece  of  broken  ground,  and  in  the  hottest  weather  moisture 
will  be  found  below,  while  the  ground  adjoining  (not  shaded  by  the  sand) 
will,  if  not  pulverized,  be  hard  and  dry  for  nearly  a  foot  in  depth  ;  and 
hoeing  produces  the  same  effect  as  the  sand.  As  to  any  other  shade  than 
that  produced  by  hoeing,  the  plants  want  none ;  and  the  more  powerful 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  faster  they  will  grow,  even  upon  the  lightest  soils.** 

^  Planting,  we  tdl  know,  cannot  be  done  in  the  worst  manner  without 
expense;  and  if  the  extra  cost  which  insures  a  profitable  crop  be  spared, 
the  object  is  entirely  defeated,  and  the  money  which  is  expended  wholly 
thrown  away.  It  would  be  quite  as  reasonable  for  a  farmer  to  incur  all 
the  cost  of  preparing  his  land  for  turnips,  and  then  to  lose  hb  crop  rather 
than  be  at  tne  expense  of  hoeing  it,  as  it  is  for  a  gentleman  to  lay  out  his 
money  in  puttins  trees  into  the  ground,  and  then  omitting  to  expend 
such  an  additionm  sum  as  is  absolvUltf  neceuary  to  make  them  productive.'* 
(p.  IS.) 

Mr.  Withers  pays  a  just  compliment  to  Mr.  Sandys  of  Wells,  **  who 
is  no  less  distinguished  for  his  ability  as  a  planter,  than  he  is  for  the  taste 
which  he  uniformly  displays  as  a  landscape  gardener,  in  ornamenting  and 
beautifying  gentlemen's  estates."  Mr.  S.  be^n  to  plant  upon  the  Hoikham 
estate  about  forty-six  years  ago,  and  has  raised  nearly  about  1000  acres  of 
the  most  flourishing  and  valuable  trees  in  the  kingdom ;  but  Mr.  Withers 
**  sincerely  believes,  that  if  these  trees  had  been  assisted  in  their  early  growth 
by  manure,  Mr.  Coke's  estate  would  have  beep  worth  at  least  lOQfiOOL 
more  than  it  now  is."  Mr.  S.  first  taught  Mr.  W.  the  necessity  of  trenching 
and  cleaning  land  for  trees,  and  the  Tatter  gentleman  thinks  it  no  more 
than  just  to  xMer  this  testimony  to  the  merits  of  the  former.  Mr.  Sandys, 
indeed,  must  be  a  planter  and  an  artist  of  great  and  valuable  experience, 
and  we  should  feel  much  gratified  in  bein^  able  to  reckon  him  among  the 
number  of  our  correspondents.  ^  Professional  recollections  and  gardening 
anecdotes  "  fh>m  this  respectable  veteran  would  be  interesting  to  every 
reader. 

EaptrmentWl^  In  1824^  some  Scotchmen  p^uaded  Admiral  Wind- 
ham that  neither  trenching,  ploughing,  nor  cleaning  was  necessary :  that 
iust  to  raise  a  flag^  by  making  a  triangular  incision,  and  puttiogin  a  seed- 
ling plant,  and  pressing  it  down  with  the  foot,  was  quite  sufficient  to  raise, 
in  quick  time,  a  flourishing  and  valuable  plantation;  and  that,  as  to 
the  grass  and  weeds,  they  would  keep  the  trees  warm,  and  also  keep  out 
the  drought ;  they  would,  in  fact,  be  a  source  of  heat  and  moisture : 
and  all  this  was  to  be  done  for  5/.  10«.  an  acre.  Most  gentlemen  are  <&- 
posed  to  listen  tp  any  proposal  for  doing  work  cheaply:  accordingly, 
the  Scotchmen  were  employed,  and  planted  the  forty  acres.  But  the 
plantation  is  a  total  fcaLwreP  The  theory  offered  by  these  *  Scotch^ 
men  "  is  unquestionably  false,  and  the  practice  they  recommended  is  pecu- 
Darly  unfit  for  the  county  of  Norfolk,  which,  fix)m  its  liability  to  dry  eastern 
winds,  has  one  of  the  worst  climates  for  newly  planted  trees  in  England.  It 
may  be  argued  in  favoiu*  of  the  practice  of  cross-slit  planting,  generally, 
that  it  is  better  than  no  planting  at  all ;  or,  in  other  words,  ground  so 
planted  will  ultimately  become  coveued  with  trees ;  that  in  cold,  moist 
climates  it  succeeds  better  than  on  dry  soils ;  and  that  it  is  well  adapted 
for  the  sides  of  steep  mountains,  where,  if'^the  ground  were  dug  or  trenched, 
•'  M***^£i^  washed  away  by  the  rains.  It  is  certainly  a  very  bad  practice 
ni  Norfolk,  and  were  it  consistent  with  propriety,  we  could  refer  to  an 
estate,  also  on  the  east  coast,  on  which  we  have  lately  been  consulted, 
where  small  clumps  and  strips  had  been  planted  in  strong  clay  soil,  by  a  mode 
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not  materiany  diflerent  from  the  above,  and  afterwardi  totally  neglected, 
though  the  avowed  object  waa  to  produce  a  woody  appearance,  and  shelter 
iar  game  as  speedily  as  possible.  Mr.  Withers  justly  observes,  that  good 
permanent  cover  for  gaoie  is  only  to  be  had  by  means  of  underwood,  which 
cannot  be  made  to  grow  of  sufficient  size  for  many  years,  unless  the  land  be 
kept  dear  of  weeds.  But  in  fact  the  inconsistencies  of  gentlemen  in  planting 
and  then  neglecting  their  plantations,  and  yet  expecting  to  produce  wood, 
shelter,  and  eflfect,  are  without  end.  We  can  only,  with  Mr.  Withers, 
hope  that  they  will  ultimately  be  convinced,  that  by  a  more  liberal  expen- 
diture at  first  planting,  and  by  careful  cleaning  for  three  or  four  years 
afterwards,  the  desired  result  will  be  obtained  more  speedOy,  effectually, 
and  at  less  expense. 

The  Appendix  is  taken  from  the  S6th  vol.  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society  oi  Arts,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  interesting  to  a  planter,  by 
enabling  him  to  foresee  the  growth  of  his  trees  at  cnflferent  peiiods  of 
futurity.  To  conclude,  we  shall  be  happy  to  second  the  laudable  e^rts 
of  Mr.  Withers  to  disseminate  just  notions  on  the  subject  of  planting;  we 
should  wish  to  hear  from  him  occasionally  as  Co  the  progress  of  his 
trees,  or  on  any  topic  connected  with  so  interesting  a  subject,  and  we 
recommend  his  pamphlet  to  every  landed  proprietor  who  desires  to  plant 
with  success. 

France. 

Gilbert^  N,  F^  a  distinguished  Agriculturist  (See  Encyc.  of  Agr,  p.  1 1 74.) : 
Traits  des  Prairies  i^ificielles,  ou  Recherches  sur  les  esp^s  de  plantes 
qu'on  pent  cultiver  nvec  le  plus  d'avanta^e  en  prairies  artificielles  et 
sur  la  culture  qui  leur  convient  le  mieux.  Ouvrage  couronn^  par  la  Soc. 
Roy.  d'Acricult.  de  Paris.  6*  edit,  an^ment^  de  Notes,  par  M.  A.  Yvart, 
Prof,  k  fticole.  roy.  v^t^rin.  d'Alfort,  et  pr^^<^  d'un  Notice  His- 
toHque  sur  Gilbert,  par  le  Baron  Cuvier.    Paris,   l  vol.  8vo. 

Anon. :  Essai  sur  les  Associations  Agricoles.    Toulouse.  8vo.   1  leaf. 

Cappetttt,  M.,  President  of  the  Court  of  Justice  of  Aix :  Trait^  de  la  L^s* 
lation  Runde  et  Foresti^e.  Paris.  5  vol.  8vo.  si  fr. 

Ikmbaale^  M.  MatUneu  de.  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Establishment  of 
Rovilie:  Annales  Agricoles  deRoville.  3*livr.  Svo.  {fiord,  Mag,  vol.i. 
p.  196.) 

This  number  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  estabHshraent  of 
M.  Fellembere  of  Hofiwyl  {Encyc,  of  Agr,  §343.),  of  so  recent  a  date  as 
1825,  by  which  it  appears  to  be  going  on  as  vigorously  and  as  successfully 
at  ever.  There  are  pupils  from  almost  every  country,  even  a  young  Arab : 
their  total  number  Is  sixty. 
X^wiotf,  M.  E.  B,  de :  Petit  Cours  d'Agriculture,  ou  Manuel  du  Fermier, 

&c  &c    Paris.  8vo.    3  fi".  50  c 
FanpaiOe,  M.,  Author  of  a  Treatise  on  Chemistrv  in  the  EncydopAlie 

Portative :  Discours  sur  les  Applications  de  la  Cnimie  k  TAgriculture  et 

k  la  Botanique.   Paris.  Pamph.  Svo.  Very  well  executed ;  {mrt  of  it  was 

read  before  the  Linnean  Soaety  of  Paris.     . 
Bardy  C,  P. :  Min^ralogie  Populaire,  ou  Avis  au  Cultivateurs  et  aux  Ardsans 
.  sur.les  Terres,  les  PierreS;,  les  Sables,  &c.    Pans.  l8mo.  30  c 
Bigauit,  Baron  de:  Nouvelle  M^thode  pour  la  Culture  de  la  Vigne  dans  le 
.  ,D^)aitment  de  la  Gironde.    Bourdeaux,  ISmo. 
Sapport  sur  T  UtUitS  des  ParagrHet^  et  sur  la  N^esiit^  pour  le  Gouverne- 

roent  d'accbrder  sa  Piotaction  k  leur  ^tablisicment  g^otol  en  Fiance 
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par  la  Soci^t^  Linn^nne  de  Paris,  aux  Minittres  de  rint6ieitr  et  de  Im 
Maison  du  Rou    P&ris.  Pamph.  8vo.  1  pi. 
Delpierre,  Leocade :  Nouveau  Guide  du  Fermier.  Chateau  roux.  Pamph. 
l8mo.  I  pi. 

Anon. :  Troupeaux  de  Merinos,  lirres  en  cheptel  (?)  par  rAssociadon  Rurale 

de  Naz.    Paris.  Pamph.  8vo. 
Baron,  MM.  and  Co.  Bakers :  Notice  sur  la  Grande  Boulangerie  ^tablie 

dans  la  plaine  de  Genelle,  aupr^  de  Paris.    Paris.    Pamph.  8vo. 

Gacon-Dufoury  M"*. :   Manuel  complet  de  la  Mattresse  de  Maison.     Pkiris. 

12mo.  2  fr.  50  c. 

Roret,  the  Paris  bookseller,  is  publishing  a  number  of  manuals  of  this 
sort,  which  are  well  spoken  of  by  the  French  critics. 
Grogmrr,  L.  F,:  Recherches  Historiques  et  Statisdques  sur  le  Milrier,  le 

Ver  a  Soie,  et  la  Fabrication  de  la  Soierie,  &c.    Lyons.  Pamph.  8vo. 

Lombard,  M.:  Manuel  des  Propri^taires  d'Abeilles,  contemmt  Jes  In- 
structions le  plus  r^entes  pour  bien  soigner  ces  insectes.  Puis.  8to. 
6th  edit.  4  p. 

Aulagnier,  M.  Alph. :  Apergu  sur  la  Gr^lode  et  ^Agriculture  du  D^mrte- 
roent  de  la  Haute-Loire  et  pays  limitrophes.    Le  Pky.  8vo. 
The  plan  of  thb  work  afibrds  a  valuable  hint  to  agricultural  suireyors, 

by  showing  the  connection  which  always  subsists  between  the  geology  of  a 

country  and  its  agriculture.  It  also  shows  the  great  importance  of  the  study 

of  geology. 

Delamarre,  Louis  Gerv.,  Proprietor  and  Forest  Cultivator :  Trait^  Pratique 
de  la  Culture  des  Pins  k  grandes  dimensions,  de  leur  management,  de 
leur  exploitation,  et  des  divers  emplois  de  leur  bois.   Pkris.  8vo.  2d  edit 

Saht-HUaire,  M.  Jaume,  Author  of  various  Works  (Gard,  Mag.  vol.  L 
p.  76.  520.) :  Traits  des  Arbrisseaux  et  des  Arbustes  cultiv^  en  France 
et  en  pleine  terre,  &c.    Paris.  8vo.  Parts  lOtfa  and  11th. 

Petit,  M.,  of  the  Office  in  Paris  for  registering  Landed  Property :  Nouveau 
Dictionnaire  du  Jardinage,  avec  2  Tableaux  Synoptiques  du  Jardinage, 
indiquant  les  Cultures  k  4ure  dans  chaque  mob  de  rann^  Paris,  l2mo. 
2  Plates. 

jinon,:  Manuel  du  Jardinier,  abr^^  de  I'Almanach  du  bon  Jardinier,  aug- 
ment^ d'un  chapitre  d*^conomie  domestique,  contenant  la  basse-cour  et 
la  culture  des  grains,  prairies,  &c.  servant  i  la  nourriture  des  animaux 
~qu*elle  renferme.    Pans.   l2mo.  pis.  4fr. 

A,  J.  B.  B.  de  C  .*  Agriculture  et  Jardinage  enseign^  en  12  Ie9ons.  Paris. 
12mo.  7  fr. 

Privost,  M.  junior,  Nurseiyman  at  Rouen :  Essai  sur  TEducation  et  la 
Culture  des  Arbres  fruitiers  pyramidaux,  vulgairement  appelI^m<^fiota^; 
pr^^d^  de  Consid^tions  sur  les  causes  qui  se  sont  opposees  et  s'op- 

\  posent  au  succ^  de  cette  culture  dans  la  plupart  des  jardins.    Rouen.   . 

'    Pamph.  8VO. 

Cordier,  F.  S,,  Doctor  of  Medicine :  Guide  de  PAmateur  de  Champignons, 
ou  Pr^is  de  THlstoire  des  Champignons  alimentaires,  v^n^eux,  et  eoi- 
p\oy 4s  dans  les  arts,  qui  croissent  sur  le  sol  de  la  France.  Paris.  16mo. 
11  pi. 

M,  €n:  Secrets  de  la  Chasse  aux  Oiseanx,  ftc.  Paris.  l2mo.  8  pi. 
5  fr*  50  cen. 

Amm. :  Bulletins  de  la  Chambre  Royale  d'Agriculture  et  de  Commerce  de 
Savoie.    ChaQobery.  8vo.  1st  year. 
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Germany. 

Jfiomtum  de  Gratz,  15th  Report.     Vienna.  4to. 

This  is  the  title  of  an  institution  founded  by  the  Archduke  John  of 
Austria,  for  the  encouragement  of  agricultural  and  manufactorial  industry. 
It  is  held  at  Grats,  in  Stiria,  and  has  been  principally  instrumental  in  intro- 
ducing improved  breeds  of  animals.  Considerable  prepress  has  also  been 
made,  under  its  direction,  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  from  goats'  hair. 

Bernhardt  et  VoOeer,  Proprietors  of  an  extensive,  compiling,  printing,  and 
bookselling  establishment  in  Weimar,  called  the  Landes-Industrie-Com- 
ploirs,  or  Office  of  Rural  Industry :  Neues  allgemdnes  Garten-Magazin, 
o^rgemeinniitzige  Beitrage  f  Ur  alleTheile  des  Teutschen  Gartenwesens. 
New  General  Gra^den  Magazine,  or  Communications  adapted  to  every 
Part  of  Garden  Management  in  Germany.  Weimar.  4to.  vol.  i.  part  5. 
2  col.  pb.    Part  6,  3  col.  pis.  and  1  plain. 

Part  5.  contains  the  contents  of  the  Botanical  Register,  Numbers  1 10.  to 
114.,  with  illustrative  plates  of  Epiclendrum  cuspidaturo  and  cUiare,  Aeran- 
thesjgrandiflora,  and  Brassia  cauaata  from  that  work,  several  papers  from 
the  London  Horticultural  and  Caledonian  Horticultural  Transactions,  and 
an  Essa;^  on  Landscape  Gardening;  concluded  from  No.  4.  —  No.  6.  contains 
five  registers,  three  papers  from  the  Horticultural  Transactions,  Mr.  Tred- 
gold's  observations  on  heat,  moisture,  and  evaporation,  from  our  Magazine, 
and  a  paper  bjr  one  of  the  Editors,  Dr.  Volker,  on  agricultural  maps,  that 
is,  maps  showmg  the  different  soils  and  sub-soils  of  a  country.  We  should 
be  happy  if  our  respectable  colaborators  would  devote  a  part  of  their  work 
to  a  clescription  of  tne  principal  parks  and  gardens  in  Germany,  or  to  a  his> 
tory  of  garaeninj^  in  Grermany.  What,  for  instance,  is  the  present  state  of 
the  park  at  Weimar,  so  beautifully  described  by  the  Prince  de  Ligne?  Wc 
should  be  happy  to  translate  such  a  paper.  Having  pointed  out  what  would 
render  the  Garten'Magtaan  more  interesting  in  England,  we  should  be  glad 
of  a  similar  hint  from  MM.  B.  &  V.,  as  to  what  would  render  the  Gar- 
dener's Magazine  more  interesting  in  Gennany. 

Loudon*s  Eneydopddie  dct  Gmienivcsens,  &c.  This  work,  translated  from 
the  English,  which  has  been  publishing  in  parts  since  1825,  was  com- 
pleted in  May  last,  and  forms  two  thick  8vo.  volumes,  with  a  4to.  volume 
of  plates.    Weimar.   13  rthlr. 

Very  few  gardeners  can  have  much  occasion  for  the  German  language;  but 
those  who  Imvc,  will  find  this  work,  in  connection  with  the  English  copy,  a 
valuable  help  to  its  acquirement. 

LoudonU  Encj/dojwHe  de»  Landmrthichaftj  Sec.  The  first  part  of  tMs 
Translation  appeared  in  March  last.  Weimar.  8vo.   8  gr. 

We  should  be  greatly  obliged  to  the  translator  if  he  would  give  a  more 
complete  history  of  agriculture  in  Germany  than  we  were  able  to  do. 

AnoH.:  Kurze  und  sichere  Anicitung  zur  Waesserung  der  Weisen,  &c, 
^  Short  and  sure  Directions  for  watering  Meadows.    Leipzic.  8vo.   6  gr. 

Haxad^  M.  de.  Counsellor  of  State  of  Bavaria,  Author  of  an  Essay  on  the 
Union  of  detached  Property,  {Gard,  Mag.  voLi.  p.321.):  Vom  Diin^r 
als  Lebens  prineip  der  Lancfwirthschafl,  &c.  On  Dung,  as  the  vital  Prin- 
ciple of  A^culture,  and  on  the  Abuse  of  its  Employment  in  Germany, 
especially  m  Bavaria.  Munich.  Pamph.  4to.  5  eng. 
This  is  a  valuable  work.  The  author,  following  the  French  writers,  divides 
the  different  a>ecies  of  manures  into  two  orders;  the  first,  dunger  {Jvmier»\ 
dungs,  properly  so  called,  containing  matters  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin ; 
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tlie  second,  heuerungen  (amendemefu\  amendments,  improTements  in  the 
component^xuts  of  the  soil, or  mineral  manures,  such  as  calcareous  and  other 
eartns,  ashes,  salts,  irrigation,  and  incineration.  The  prinei|)al  abase  ooid- 
plained  ofis  the  loss  of  tne  manure  which  ought  to  be  collected  inlarge  towns; 
fi^r  example,  in  Munich  and  Berlin.  A  second  abuse  consists  in  using  putres- 
cent manures,  when  they  are  in  their  first  or  putrid  fermentation,  or  in  their 
last  stage,  or  prolonged  decomposition,  instead  of  applying  them  in  their 
middle  state,  uter  the  violent  heat  of  the  first  fermentation  has  subsided ; 
and  a  third  abuse  consists  in  appling  dun^t  to  corn  crops,  and  on  the  sur- 
face ^of- grass  lands,  instead  of  applying  it  to  root  or  ereen  crops.  This  is 
-sound  doeCrioe,  and  we  have  no  doubt  the  work  will  be  of  essential  nse 
in  Bavaria,  where  a  great  spirit  for  agricultural  improvement  has  lately  been 
excited.  Baron  d'Eichthal,  who  spent  upwards  of  a  year  in  this  country, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Bavarian  government,  in  the  study  of  the  diflferent 
systems  of  agriculture  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  returned  in  July  last, 
taking  with  him  some  workmen  and  a  number  of  implements.  He  Dromised 
to  send  us  a  communication  on  the  agriculture  of  his  country,  of  wiiich  this 
notice  will  remind  him.  We  are  3ie*more  anxious  to  recme  it,  as  the 
Baron  alleges  thisit  we  have  not  done  justice  to  Bavaria  in  the  Historical 
Notice  of  its  A^oilture  in  our  Encydopeedia.  The  truth  is,  very  little  is 
known  in  this  country  of  the  present  state  of  Bavaria  in  any  art. 

WUtmatm  tmd  Den^laeZy  Snperintcndants  of  the  Domains  of  the  Archduke 
Charies  of  Austria :  Landwtrthschaftlich  Hefte:  Sheets  of  Agriculture^ 
principally  intended  for  the  Workpeople  on  the  domains  of  the  Ardiduke 
Charies,  and  for  thePumls  of  the  Agricultural  Institute  of  Altenbai|^  m 
Hungary.    Vienna.  S  sheets.   1  rthu*.  18  gr. 

The  object  of  this  periodical  is  not  Iei  little  remarkable,  considering  the 
country  in  which  it  is  produced.  A  ereat  landckl  proprietor  is  seeking  to 
increase  the  value  of  nis  territority  by  a  direct  attempt  to  enlighten  the 
minds  of  its  occupiers.  In  general,  the  same  end  is  aimed  at  by  |Msfomiiiig 
operations  on  the  territory  itself  as  examples.  Either  methcKl  wiU  attain 
the  end ;  but  the  first  is  unquestionably  the  most  scientific,  and  likely  to 
be  the  most  effectual  and  permanent.  Botli  methods  ought  to  be  com- 
bined, and  are,  in  fact,  combhied  on  the  estate  of  the  Archduke  Charies, 
whose  example  is  worthy  of  imitation  on  some  lai^  estates,  or  groups  of 
estates,  in  the  remote  parte  of  this  country.  Suppose  the  Marquess  of  Staf- 
ford, and  the  adjoining  proprietors  in  Sutheriand  and  Rosshire,  were  to  print 
a  few  useful  treatises  connected  with  the  economy  of  country  life,  ana  cir- 
culate them  amongst  their  tenantry  at  cost  price.  Implement^  both  o. 
rural  labour  and  housekeeping,  dotties,  watebes,  seeds,  ftc,  or,  as  our  wor- 
thy correspondent  Cameron  (p.  51.)  proposes,  snuff-boxes,  &c.  might  also  be 
Ottered  at  cost  price.  The  same  thing  might  probably  be  attended  with  good 
effects  in  Ireland.  By  interesting  all  classes  in  that  country  in  a  common  sub- 
ject, certain  fedings  of  animosity  might  possibly  be  so  far  neutralised,  as  no 
longer  to  prove  a  bar  in  the  way  of  agncultund,  moral,  and  domestic  im- 
provement. 

WaUher,  M<!  De  re  Rnstica,  libri  5:  accedit  Vocabularium  Latino-Ger- 
manicuiTi,  IP  usum  itudiosfla  juventuds  QermamcsB.    Giiseik    9vo. 
This  work  is  l^ghly  spoken  o£  in  the  Isis,  a  celebrated  German  periodical ; 

and  we  should  think  an  interlineary  translation  of  it,  in  Hamilton's  manner, 

would  be  one  of  the  best  books  by  which  a  young  gardener  or  &rmer  could 

acquire  the  Latin  liiflgiitEige. 

iShcrm,  Profbssor :  Ueber  Racen  Kreuzun|en  und  Veredelungen,  Ac  On 
the  breeding,  crossing,  and  perfecting  of  domestic  Animals.  Elberfield, 
Paraph:  ^o.  f  ^I. . 
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JtiMe,  M^  Professor  in  the  University  oFLeipsic:  Das  Schaaf  und  die 
Wolle,  &c.  On  Sheep  and  Wool,  their  history,  the  manner  ^f  treating 
and  improving  them,  &c.    Leipsic,  8vo.  1  r.  thlr.  8  gr. 

Beua  and  Werner:  Der  practische  Bienenvater  in  Alleriey  Gegenden.  The 
Practical  Education  of  Bees,  adapted  to  all  Countries,  &c.  Leipsic,  8to. 
5th  edit. 

Rader:  Die  rationndle  Bienenwirthschaft,  &c.  The  rational  Bee  Hus- 
bandry, &c.    Nuremburg,  8vo.  1  r.  thlr.  8  gr. 

GaJb,  L. :  Anieitunp  fUr  der  Landmann,  &c.  Instructions  for  the  Culti- 
vator in  the  Fabrication  of  Syrop  and  Sugar  from  Potatoes,  by  means  of  a 
common  still,  &c. ;  followed  by  Directions  for  the  Manufacture  of 
Starch,  Sweet  Spirit,  and  Potatoe  Syrop.    Treves,  pamph.  8vo.  12  gr. 

According  to  the  author,  every  person  who  grows  potatoes  may  manu- 
facture sugar  from  them,  at  the  rate  of  Ulbs.  of  sugar  from  100  lbs.  of 
potatoes.  The  white  beet,  he  states,  yields  onlv4Ib8.  in  100 lbs.,  and 
therefore  he  considers  the  potatoe  as  decidedly  the  best  European  sugar 
plant ;  a  conclusion  somewhat  startling  after  the  experiments  of  Chaptal 
related  in  his  Chimie  appliqu^  k  I'Agriculture. 

Amm,  Der  Landmann  als  Thierarzt  bei  Krankhdten  der  Pferde,  &c. 
The  Countryman  as  Veterinary  Surgeon,  in  the  case  of  Diseased  Horses, 
&c    IlnoeBau,  8vo.  1  thlr. 

Ditterictks^  L  F.  C. :  Katechismus  der  Pferdezucht,  &c.  Catechism  of  the 
Art  of  rearing  Horses,  &c.    Berlin,  8vo.  12  gr. 

fHigel,  H.  de.  Vollstandige  Uebersicht,  &c.  A  complete  View  of  Do- 
mestic Occupations  in  the  Country,  including  the  Management  of 
Ordiardf,  Kitchen  Gardens,  and  Bees.    Munich,  8to.  1  r.  thlr. 

Denmark. 

Whuirup,  M.,  machinist  to  the  king  at  Fredericksberg,  near  Copenhagen  : 
Afbildninger  af  de  bedste  oj  nyeste  Aterdyrkningsredbkaber,  Sic  Figures 
of  the  beat  and  newest  Agricultural  Implements.    Copenhagen,  4to. 

Engravings  of  the  best  British  implements,  especially  those  in  use  in 
Scotland,  and  including  one  or  two  of  German  construction,  such  as  Pro** 
fessor  Thaen'  drill.  'Hie  whole  of  them  are  manufactured  and  sold  by  the 
author:  no  bad  proof  of  the  attention  paid  to  agriculture  in  Denmark. 

Italt. 

Le  Prevot  de  RhoUa:  Nuovo  Metodo  di  Agricoltura.    A  new  Method  of 

Agriculture,  &c.    Lodi,  16mo.  87  c. 

The  author  proposes  to  relieve  agriculture  from  its  present  depressed 
state,  by  the  culture  of  <'a  precious  little  plants"  the  name  of  which  he 
promises  to  give  in  a  future  publication. 
TosattHy  Ottav,  Tarewtd,  professor  of  agriculture  and  botany  at  Florence : 

Dizionario  Botanico  Italiano,  &c.    Dictionary  Botanical  and  Italian, 

containing  the  vulgar  Italian  Names  of  ail  the  Flants  in  common  culture, 

or  gencraSv  to  be  met  with  in  Italy,  with  their  corresponding  Botanic 

Nandes.    Florence,  2  vols.  8vo.    2d  edit. 

This  worl  first  w>pettred  in  1809,  and  was  very  favourably  received 
^oughout  Italy.  This  new  edition  is  enlarged  and  enriched  with  a  variety 
of  practical  remarks  on  the  economical  application  of  plants;  and  it  has 
besides  a  description  of  the  different  species  and  varieties  of  Italian  fruits. 
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The  medicinal  plants,  and  tlie  modes  of  using  them,  are  described  and  de- 
tailed, and  the  various  poisonous  herbs  and  fungi  indicated.  The  work  must 
he  particularly  useful  to  English  residents  at  Florence,  who  take  any  interest 
in  country  matters ;  and  such  as  are  there  and  do  not,  lose  no  small  share 
of  enjoyment.  The  author  lectures  both  on  agriculture  and  botany.  Hii 
son  IS  one  of  the  principal  physicians,  and  has  translated  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy*s  Agricultural  Chemistry,  and  other  English  works.  Should  any  nieod 
to  this  Magazine  at  Florence  have  leisure,  we  entreat  him  to  follow  the 
example  of  our  **  Brussels  Reader"  (p.  87.^  and  send  us  occasional  notices 
of  what  is  going  on.  Are  the  improvements  at  the  Palace  Pitti  flniriied? 
Has  the  fkrai  managed  by  SismoucU,  the  charming  hills  of  Pescia,  or  Nievole, 
been  visited,  or  the  park  at  Rossore  ?  Many  h^hly  interesting  and  useful 
notices  might  be  sent  us  from  beyond  the  Alps ;  and  we  again  entreat  such 
of  our  readers  as  are  there,  or  such  here  as  have  friends  on  their  travels, 
or  resident  abrpad,  to  try  and  do  something  for  the  cause  in  which  we  are 
engaged.  Let  the  consideration  of  serving  us  go  for  nothing ;  but  surdv 
the  gratification  of  entoctaining  (not  to  say  instructing)  thousands  is  worth 
a  little  trouble. 

Saxi  Gaeiano,  professor  of  botanjr,  and  durector  of  the  botanic  sarden  at 
Pisa :  Almanaco  per  i  dilettanti  di  g^dinaggio,  &c.  Almana»  for  the 
Amateurs  of  Gardenmg,  with  some  Agricultural  Observations^  by  Hipp. 
Pindemonte.     Pisa,  12mo. 

This  little  work  is  divided  into  six  parts :  the  first  is  a  monthlv  IfftW^J^M' 
of  work  to  be  done ;  the  second,  a  continuation  firom  the  preceding  year  of 
the  history  of  the  Apocynes;  third,  history  of  the  Liliacea;;  fourth,  W|- 
tory  of  the  Iridese ;  fifUi,  observations  on  the  difierent  races  of  roses,  intro- 
duced into  commerce  as  new ;  sixth,  principles  of  botany,  for  the  use  of 
gardeners ;  and,  seventh,  agricultural  dissertations,  by  Pindemonte. 


Art.  V.  —  Notices  of  New  Works  in  the  Press^  Sfc 

Icones  et  Descripiionet  FUicum  BariontM,  &c.  Dr.  Hooker  and  Dr. 
Greville  are  engaged  in  preparing  for  publication  a  work,  with  numerous 
figures,  in  folio,  upon  the  New  or  Rare  Species  of  Ferns,  under  the  above 


,  J  part  1 

forwardness.    {Brewsier*9  Edtn,  Joiim,  Oct,  1826,  p.  577.) 

New  Holland  Piants,  "  So  many  beautiful  plants  from  New  Holland 
have  been  lately  introduced,  the  whole  of  which  are  the  most  desirable 
plants  for  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  and  many  of  them  may  be  grown 
Ml  the  open  air,  so  as  to  be  protected  with  a  covering  in  winter,  that  Mr. 
Sweet  hw  it  in  contemplation  to  publish  a  periodical  work,  entirely  on 
New  Holland  plants,  with  figures  and  descriptions,  and  the  best  method  of 
cultivating  each  particular  species;  so  that  ladles  or  gentlemen  may  sdect 
from  the  work  the  plants  that  they  most  admire,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
may  be  acquainted  with  the  right  method  of  cultivating  them." 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.     Foreigfi  Notices^ 


FRANCE. 

'  Improvements  k  would  appear  are  very  popular  in  thk  coun- 
try. Mr.  Biaikie,  the  landscape  gardener,  writes,  •*  if  I  could  go  to  twenty 
places  at  once,  I  could  hardly  answer  all  the  demands  that  are  made  upon 
my  time.  Every  proprietor  here,  whether  he  does  any  thing  or  no^  is 
anxious  to  know  what  his  place  is  capable  of  being  made,  by  planting,  and 
new  arrangements  of  roads,  fences,  and  buildings. 

**  As  for  pianiing,  I  hnvc  adopted  a  system  by  which  I  can  remove  trees 
at  all  seasons.  As  soon  as  they  are  taken  up,  I  dip  their  roots  in  a  puddle 
of  cow  dunff  and  loam,  which  preserves  their  fibres  from  the  influence  of 
the  air.  When  this  practice  is  adopted  in  the  winter  season,  the  plants 
may  be  sent  to  any  distance,  or  kept  out  of  the  ground  for  weeks  without 
the  slightest  injury ;  and  I  have  frequently  transplanted  trees  in  the  heat  of 
summer  by  this  precaution,  and  with  perfect  success. 

•*  We  have  a  kind  of  cherry  in  this  country  which  thev  never  Muft,  but  in- 
crease by  sucken^:  the  trees  are  rather  dwarfish,  but  the  fruit  is  tolerably  luf/i 
and  good.  I  do  not  find  this  sort  mentioned  in  English  authors:  pray,  is  it 
known  in  England  ?    (We  think  not.  —  Cond.) 

**  I  am,  dear  Sir,  See, 

**  Thomas  Blaiiux. 
^  Park^  Rue  du  CokiSe,  S3.     Kov.  90th  1826." 

Jeat^Fnderic  Ober^  protestant  pastor  at  Waldbacb,  ii»  th«  territorv  of 
Ban  de  la  Eoche,  between  the  Lower  Rhine  and  the  Vo^g^jditti  »  June 
last,  in  his  ^bty-sixth  vear.  The  dreary  territory  of  £mi  de  la  Mofhef  k  is 
said,  is  chie^  indebted  for  its  civilization  to  this  excellent  paster  and  his 
predecessor.  The  pastor  Oberlin  finding  the  country  withcmt  roads,  Mii^ 
plied  the  inhabitants  with  instruments  and  gunpowder,  and  taught  the»  to 
blow  up  the  rocks,  and  form  highways.  He  instructed  them  also  in  the  use 
of  manures,  and  introduced  seeds  and  plants  suitable  to  th^  scmI  afld 
climate ;  so  that  the  steep  sides  of  hills,  which  were  formeriy  arid  and 
sterile,  are  now  covered  with  oasture  and  wood,  and  the  lowlands  with 
gardens,  orchards,  and  com.  He  taught  some  of  the  inhabitants  surgery, 
others  midwifery,  and  he  composed  a  tract,  (as  our  benevolent  correspondent 
Mr.  Collyns  has  done  for  this  Magazin^)  on  the  medical  uses  of  native 
plants,  and  directed  their  preparation  and  employment  personally.  His 
solicitude  for  the  physical  wants  of  his  flock  aid  not  leraen  his  zeal  for 
their  moral  and  intellectual  improvement ;  he  established  schools  for  dif- 
ferent ages,  in  which  were  taught  mannas,  rural  and  domestic  occupadons» 
and  intellectual  instruction.  From  his  pulpit  he  inculcated  ^  ration^ 
morality,  founded  on  its  uUlity  in  society ;  and  on  the  impofsi)iiUty  of  b(e^ 
happy  \vithout  the  approbation  of  the  wise  and  good,  and  of  consdenca. 
He  was  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  the  humblest  and  highest  of  his  flock ; 
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respected  and  honoured  by  many  societies,  wno  were  proud  to  enrol  his 
name  among  their  honorary  members ;  and  "  enfini  says  the  French 
writer,  from  whom  we  translate  this,  **  Louis  XVIIl.,  sur  le  rapport  dii 
ministre  de  Tinterieur,  daigna  d^orer  le  pasteur  Oberlin  de  la  croix  de  la 
L^on  d'Honneur." 

With  a  view  to  preserve  the  memory  of  this  excellent  i  itizen,  who  may 
be  compared  to  Charles  Borroroeo,  it  has  been  determinetl  to  estat»lish  in 
Ban  de  la  Roche  a  FondatUm  de  Charite  bearing  his  name.  ^  Subscriptions 
for  this  purpose  are  received  in  some  of  the  principal  cities  in  France,  and 
in  London  by  MM.  Treuttel  and  Wiirtz,  50.  Soho  Square. 

Lirmean  Society  of  Paris,  M.  de  Riviere,  in  the  Awnalt  of  this  Society, 
proposes  a  new  language  of  Botwny,  in  which  each  organ  shall  be  expressed 
by  a  letter,  and  the  number  or  organs  by  the  place  which  the  letter  oc- 
cupies in  the  word.  This  botanical  notation  he  wbhes  the  Society  to  pro- 
mulgate, *"  and  thus  to  do  for  the  ftientific  world  what  the  French 
Academy  has  done  for  the  literary."    {IM.  Gaz.) 

Rutabaga,  or  Swedith.Turmp.  In  the  M^oires  du  Museum  d'Histoire 
Naturelle,  An.  6.  p.  S26.  M.  Correa  and  M.  Cels  endeavour  to  determine 

.  the  difference  between  the  Swedish  turnip  and  the  Lapland  cabbage.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  the  rutabaga  is  a  variety  of  Brassica  na^us,  and  the  Lap- 
land cabbage,  or  what  we  commonly  ^1  the  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  of 
B.  oleracea. 

Oil  as  a  Manure,  M.  Delcourt,  an  intelligent  cultivator  in  the  north  of 
France,  has  been  in  the  habit  of  employing,  for  the  last  ten  years,  the  oO 
of  rape  seed  (colza)  as  a  manure.  He  either  mixes  it  with  horse  droppings, 
or  those  of  the  cow  or  sheep,  or  with  vegetable  ashes  of  any  kincL    In 

.  either  case,  the  oil  uniting  with  the  alkali  forms  a  soluble  soap  which 
can  be  taken  up  by  the  pores  of  the  roots  of  plants.     M.  Delcourt  uses 

.  this  manure  chiefly  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  colza ;  and  his  crops 
are  the  finest  in  that  part  of  the  country.  — (i4im.  de  PAgric,  Franc,  Nov, 
1824.) 

Comparative  CuUivaiion  of  Thnber  Trees,  According  to  M.  Loraine,  a 
writer  m  the  Journal  de  TAgriculture  du  Nord,  (February,  1824,)  the  profits 
of  planting  different  trees  will  be  in  the  following  order:  l.Populus  alba; 
2.  the  elm;  3.  the  ash ;  4.  Populus  canadensis,  and  5.  the  oak.  The  soil 
and  other  circumstances  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  for  each  tree.  His 
mode  of  estimating  is  as  follows :  An  oak  requires  two  hundred  and  forty 
years  to  complete  its  ffrowth,  during  which  period  the  Populus  alba  wiU 
have  four  times  completed  its  growth.  Supposing  the  mature  oak  worth 
seven  hundred  francs,  and  the  mature  poplar  worth  one  hundred  firancs, 

•  this  latter  sum,  laid  out  at  five  per  cent,  compound  interest,  adding  the 

■  produce  of  the  three  additional  poplars,  will,  at  the  end  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  years,  with  all  the  accumulations  of  interest,  amount  to  58,500 

firancs,  while  the  value  of  the  oak  is  only  700. 

GERMANY. 

Garden  of  the  Prussian  Gardening  Society,  Berlin,  July,  1826.  Dear^, 
I  cannot  leave  Berlin  without  sending  you  a  few  notices  of  what  is  going 
on  here.  The  topic  that  I  think  will  be  most  interesting  to  you  is  the  Prus- 
sian Gardening  Society.  As  you  are  a  member,  you  have  of  course  thdr 
Transactions,  and  therefore  I  shall  confine  myself  to  their  garden.  I  had 
permission  to  go  there  whenever  I  liked,  from  the  Director  Otto,  who  was 
remarkably  civil  to  me,  as  indeed  were  all  the  directors  of  gardens  on  whom 
I  called  both  in  Germany  and  Italy,  whenever  I  shewed  my  passport.  •  •  • 
*******     M.  O.  invited  me  to  be  present  at  the  Society's  meeting  held 
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at  Newshoncbeiig,  where  the  Society's  house  is,  and  with  wliich  I  was  highly 
mtified.  The  Societ/s  Garden  compiles  about  twelve  acres,  and  is 
dedicated  solely  to  the  use  of  the  youne  students  of  gardening :  it  is  superin- 
tended by  the  Director  Otto,  and  under  the  sub-direction  of  a  foremain. 
The  number  of  j^oung  men  taken  every  year  is  twelve,  eleven  of  whom  pay 
about  10/.  premium,  for  which  sum  they  are  boarded  and  lodged  in  the 
Garden  House.  ^  One  of  the  twelve  is  an  orphan,  who  through  the  good- 
ness of  the  Society  Is  taken  gratis :  there  are  masters  who  attend  these 
students  three  times  a  week,  for  their  instruction  in  Latin,  mathematics,  and 
drawing ;  they  attend  also  botanical  lectures  read  by  Professor  Schlech- 
tendal,  who  is  keeper  of  the  Willdenow  Herbarium.  Six  of  these  stu- 
dents are  in  the  Botanic  Grarden  one  week,  and  in  the  Society's  Garden 
the  other.  After  having  attended  these  studiei  and  both  gardens  for 
twelvemonths,  they  are  then  sent  to  the  Roval  Forcing  Gardens,  Potsdam, 
which  are  on  a  very  ma^ificent  scale,  and  there  Uiey  remain  the  other  two 
years  under  the  care  of  the  Director  Lenn^  Af^er  the  expiration  of  this 
term,  and  having  conducted  themsdves  properly  in  the  garden,  they  are 
allowed  to  travel  for  three  years,  through  Germany  and  France,  for  their 
improvement ;  but  previous  to  their  leaving  the  garden  they  are  examined, 
and  also  on  their  return ;  and  according  to  their  merits  they  are  rewarded 
with  places. 

This  part  of  the  Prussian  Gardening  Society's  plan  will,  I  am  sure,  l>e 
highly  grarifyin^  to  you,  who  attach  so  much  importance  to  the  education 
of  gardeners :  m  this  respect,  the  XK>ndon  Horticultural  Society  appears 
to  me  much  inferior  to  that  of- Prussia. 

The  Botanic  Grarden  of  Berlin  has  a  better  collection  of  plants  than  any 
other  on  the  continent,  notwithstanding  the  severe  climate  which  they 
have  to  contend  with.  These  plants  are  in  excellent  order.  I  may  say  i 
never  was  so  astonished  as  when  I  beheld  in  their  temporary  green-house 
Eucalyptus,  Acacia,  Melaleuca,  Leptospermum,  &c.  forty  feet  high,  flower- 
ing and  fruiting  abundantlv.  1  was  told  they  are  the  finest  specimens  of 
these  genera  in  Europe.  The  palm-house  has  a  circular  roof,  and  the  plants 
appear  to  thrive  amazingly.  The  construction  of  the  other  houses  is 
Bimilar  to  that  of  our  green-bouses. 

The  Fordng  Gardens  at  Potsdam  are  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Sello :  these  gardens  were  formed  by  Frederick  the  Great,  and  contain 
more  glass  than  I  ever  saw  at  any  place,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  The 
orangery  is  built  in  the  old  style,  and  is  eight  hundred  feet  long,  filled  with 
good  plants. 

The  Garden  of  the  Marble  Palace  is  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  chiefly  bo- 
tanical  and  ornamental.  I  next  visited  the  Pfauen-insel,  (Island  of  Pea- 
cocks,) which  is  a  delightful  spot ;  the  Hofgartner,  (court  gardener,)  Mr. 
Fintelmann,  is  fJEunous  for  the  cultivation  of  Dahlias,  (Georgiiia  is  their 
generic  name  for  this  plant) :  he  informed  me  that  he  had  upwards  of  three 
hundred  sorts  of  double  ones.  He  excels  also  in  the  forcing  of  cherries,  and 
has  written  on  both  subjects  in  the  Prussian  Gardening  Transactions.  The 
pleasure  grounds  of  the  palace  of  Charlottenburg,  and  various  other  gar- 
dens and  parks,  I  found  as  described  in  your  En<nrclop«dia.  In  my  next, 
I  shall  give  you  some  account  of  the  gardens  of  Holland. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 

J.  Taylob, 

Hortiu  JBerlinensit.  In  our  Review  of  the  state  of  Botany  in  Prussia,  we 
stated  inadvertently,  that  the  lost  edition  of  this  work  contained  5791 
species ;  it  should  have  been.  1 708  genera,  and  10299  species.  The  mistake 
arose  from  the  plan  of  the  Berfin  Hortus,  in  which  the  second  part  is 
numbered  independently  of  the  first,  and  the  second  part  contains  5791 
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species.  The  error  was  rery  natural,  but  we  lose  no  time  in  correcting  it, 
and  also  another  which  crept  into  the  same  Review,  ris.  that  **  EhrenfaKsq^ 
and  Hemprich  in  Egypt,  and  Selio  and  Olfers  in  the  Brazils,  are  col- 
lecting for  the  Emperor  of  Austria;"  —  they  are  collecting  for  the  iOng 
of  Prussia.  This  fact,  and  the  circumstances  noticed  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  the 
foregoing  letter,  show  the  extraordinary  exertions  in  botany  and  horticul- 
ture going  forward  in  Prussia.  —  Cond. 

National  Foretts.  A  German  agricultural  Journal  (Oekomm,  Netd^keii, 
itnd  Verhatidl, ;  1886,  No,  48.  /).583.X  contains  an  able  paper  on  the  inuti- 
li^  of  a  government's  having  national  forests,  any  more  tnan  national  brick- 
kuns,  or  breeding  fkrms  for  horses.  The  author  concludes,  that  in  a  state 
in  which  order  and  security  prevail,  and  where  there  exists  a  mild  and  en- 
lightened government,  there  can  be  no  need  for  national  forests,  and  all  the 
wood  of  nie  country  will  be  better  in  the  hands  of  private  persons.  Thts^ 
he  says,  is  proved  by  the  example  of  Austria,  by  reason,  and  by  experience. 

ITALY. 

A^rumltural  Penance.  The  Curate  of  Montagano,  in  the  county  of 
Mohse,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples^  gave  as  a  penance  to  the  fanners  who 
confessed  to  him,  that  they  stiould  plant  so  many  olives,  vines,  or  other 
trees,  in  certain  naked  parts  of  the  country :  the  consequence  is,  that  what 
before  was  a  desert  has  now  the  appearance  and  productiveuess  of  an 
orchard.    (Bull.  Unw.  AoiU,  1826.) 

Glycyrrhixa  glabra^  the  plant  which  produces  the  liquorice  of  the  shops, 
is  cultivated  in  England  for  the  use  of  brewers  and  dutillers,  but  liquonce 
u  manu&ctured  from  it  only  in  Sicily  and  Spain.  It  grows  naturally  in 
these  countries  and  in  Languedoc,  and  in  such  abundance  in  some  parts  of 
Sicily,  that  it  is  oonsiderM  the  greatest  scourge  to  the  cultivator.  Its 
roots  penetrate  to  a  great  depth,  and  the  deeper  the  ground  is  opened  with 
a  view  to  eradicate  them,  so  much  the  more  vigorous  is  the  succeeding 
crop,  as  is  pretty  nearly  die  case  in  digging  up  a  at>p  of  horse-radish  in 
this  countiy.  No  other  culture  is  given  than  removing  the  crop,  thus  spon- 
taneously produced  every  third  year.  The  juice  is  expressed  firom  the 
roou,  much  in  the  same  way  as  oil  is  from  olives :  they  are  first  washed 
perfectly  clean ;  then  crushed  in  an  olive  mill ;  then  boiled  four  or  five 
nours  ;  pressed  in  Uie  olive  press,  and  the  juice  slowly  boiled  in  an  iron 
vessel.    {BuU,  Unh.  AoiU,  1826.) 

SPAIN. 

Ceratoma  ti&qua,  or  Si.  John's  bread.  This  tree  is  of  great  importance  on 
account  of  its  fniit,  which  grows  in  pod^  and  is  about  the  size  of  a  Mazagan 
bean.  In  Valencia  one  tree  will  sometimes  yield  a  crop  worth  firom  80  to 
100  firancs;  it  is  generally  used  for  feeding  horses,  but  also  as  human  food 
in  times  of  scarcity ;  it  is  also  used  to  adulterate  cofl^  and  cocoa  The 
plants  are  grafted  when  a  year  old,  and  as  the  male  and  female  blossoms  are 
on  different  plants,  a  scion  of  the  male  is  generally  grafted  on  the  female 
when  the  tree  is  to  stand  alone ;  but  in  a  pkntation  one  male  tree  b  found 
sufficient  for  thirty  females.  {Bull.  Univ.) 

Agriculture.  The  late  M.  Correa  de  Serra  wrote  in  the  Archives  Lit* 
t^ra&es,tom.  ii.  p.  226.  an  essay  on  the  agriculture  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain. 
In  this  work,  which  was  much  esteemed  at  the  time,  Mr.  Correa  thinks  that 
agriculture  has  never  been  so  flourisking  in  Spain  as  it  was  when  the 
country  was  inhabited  by  Arabs.  In  order  to  examine  the  cause  of  the 
superiority,  he  has  analysed  the  Complete  Treatise  on  Agriculture  of 
£ben-el-Awarn,  and  of  a  fragment  of  a  manuscript  on  the  culture  of  the 
Arabs  by  Kutsami,  a  Chaldean  author.    The  result  is,  first,  that  in  the  time 
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of  the  Arab«  there  were  culthrated  in  Spain  a  great  number  oi  useiul 
Tcgetables^  of  which  some  are  at  present  unknown,  and  othen  ver^  rare; 
second,  that  the  Arabs  bestowed  a  great  deal  of  attention  on  the  different 
kinds  of  manures ;  third,  that  they  bestowed  a  great  deal  of  labour  on  the 
ground;  and,  fourth,  that  they  took  great  care  to  profit  by  the  experience 
of  other  nations.  Mr.  Correa  concludes,  therefore,  that  the  superiority  of 
agriculture  in  Spain  in  the  time  of  the  Arabs  ou^t  to  be  attributed  to 
their  numerous  population,  to  their  laborious  mdustry,  and  to  their 
practical  knowledge.    {BtUl,  Umv,) 

HOLLAND  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS 

Boulevards  of  Brussels.  Amongst  the  most  considerable  of  the  recent 
improvements  in  Brusseb  are  the  Boulevards,  or  lines  of  elm  and  lime 
trees,  inclosing  three  distinct  and  parallel  roads  for  foot  passengers,  carriages, 
and  horses,  and  occupying  the  place  of  the  old  ramparts,  which  have  l^n 
removed  and  levelled.  By  the  judicious  plan  of  concealing  the  new  wall, 
built  to  prevent  the  smu^ing  of  articles  that  pay  town  dues,  in  a  sunk 
ditch,  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  beautiful  surrounding  country  is  aflbrded 
on  that  side  of  the  boulevards;  while  the  side  next  the  dty  is  faced  with 
handsome  new  houses  or  gardens,  mostly  fenced  in  that  direction  with  uni- 
form iron  palisades.  This  improvement  has  been  completed  some  years 
on  the  east,  south,  and  south-west  sides  of  the  city,  supplying  a  delightful 
walk,  ride,  or  drive  under  trees  which  alreadv  b^gin  to  aflbrd  shade  for  two 
or  three  miles,  and  is  still  in  progress  on  the  lower  or  north  side.  (A  Brus^ 
sePs  Reader  of  the  Gard.  Mag,) 

New  Botanic  Garden  at  Brussels*  The  very  limited  extent  of  the  old 
garden,  and  its  un&vourable  situation  in  the  midst  of  houses,  having  long 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  measures  for  remedying  these  defects,  a  society 
n^  been  formed  under  the  patronage  of  the  king,  to  be  entitled  '*  The 
Royal  Society  of  Horticulture  of  the  Netherlands,"  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  new  botanic  garden.  The  capital  of  the  Society  is  to  be 
200,000  florins,  (17,500/.)  raised  by  400  shares  of  500  florins  each,  each 
share  bearing  an  interest  of  4^  per  cent,  (to  arise  from  annual  sums  mnted 
by  the  Regency  or  Corporation  of  Brussels,  &c.)>  and  being  entitled  to  a 
oroportlon  of  any  sum  remaining  after  the  annual  expences  have  been  paid. 
Many  of  the  shares  are  idready  taken. 

The  site  chosen  for  the  garclen  is  a  tract  of  ground  of  considerable  ex- 
tent just  beyond  the  Boulevards  to  the  north  of  the  dty,  between  the  gates 
of  Scnaerelieekand  Guillaume,  and  workmen  have  been  some  time  busily  em- 
ployed in  levelling  and  preparing  the  ground.  As  the  surface  has  a  good 
deal  of  irregularity,  being  partly  on  the  side,  and  partly  at  the  bottom  of  a 
hHI,  and  the  garden  will  be  fully  commanded  by  the  acyoining  boulevard,  it 
will,  if  laid  out  with  taste,  be  a  great  addition  to  the  wauty  of  this 
part  of  the  dty.  —  The  subscribers  are  to  be  admitted  every  day:  the 
public,  as  in  the  present  Botanic  Grarden,  thrice  a  week,  from  ten  o'dock 
to  three.  —  (Journal  de  la  Belgique.) 

Park  at  Brussels,  It  is  said  to  be  in  contemplation  to  remove  the  exterior 
row  of  clipped  lime  trees,  and  the  hornbeam  hedse  at  the  south  end  of 
the  paric,  nronting  the  king's  palace,  (lately  enlarged,  and  in  part  rebuilt,^ 
and  to  replace  the  latter  by  iron  palisades,  which  at  some  future  time  will 
probably  be  substituted  for  the  present  hedge  all  round  the  park.    (/5W.) 

Vines.  A  late  Belsian  journal  states,  that  the  experiment  made  withm 
these  few  years  to  cidtivate  the  vine  in  South  Brabant  promises  every  suc- 
cess. The  vintage  at  Wesemael,  which  finished  on  the  85th  October,  will 
produce  150  casks  (pieces)  of  wine  from  about  eight  bonniers  (hectares]  of 
land,  which  last  year  vielded  but  55  casks.    The  land  thus  cultivated  b 
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said  not  to  be  fit  for  any  other  produce.  At  the  close  of  the  vintage  a 
f^te,  and  a  cask  of  wine  to  drink,  were  given  to  the  labourers  employed.     « 

New  BoUtnical  Works.  ^  Two  new  botanical  works  are  announced  for 
s|)eeUy  publication  at  Brussels.  Ist,  **  Sertum  Botafiicum^*  to  comprise  600 
plates,  coloured  with  the  greatest  care,  of  plants  the  most  remarkable  for 
their  elegance,  their  splendour  {ecUU\  or  their  utility ;  and  2d»  **  AmuUes 
de  la  SwieU  Roycde  d* Horticulture  des  Pay$  Bat;  which  will  contain, 
first,  new  plants  discovered  by  travelling  naturalists,  and,  secondly,  plants 
previously  incorrectly  or  impOTectly  figured,  accompanied  with  an  explan- 
atorv  text,  and  notices  regarding  the  culture  of  interesting  species.  Both 
works  will  be  edited  by  a  Society  of  Botanists,  and  published  under  the 
superintendence  of  M.  P.  C.  Van  Geel,  Member  of  the  Council  of  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Royal  Society  of  Horticulture  of  the  Netherlands.  These 
works  will  be  publbhcd  monthly,  in  livraisons  of  six  plates  each,  and  three 
or  four  leaves  of  text;  the  whole  in  small  folio,  on  hot-pressed  vellum 
paper  The  price  of  ihe  Sertum  will  be  2^  florins  (4«.  4d.)  each  livraison  ; 
of  the  Annales  3  florins  {St,  Sd,)  the  livraison.    (. 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  Ghent  held  their 
the  31st  of  January  last.  The  medal  of  honour  ( 
plants  in  flower  was  adjudged  to  M.  Josse  Vei 
florist  at  Ghent.  A  list  of  15  plants  which  obta 
favourable  idea  of  the  state  oi  exotic  culture  i 
were  Strelitzia  regina.  Acacia  laurifolia,  and  pi 
rosea,  odorata,  and  suflruticosa,  Cypripedium  y 
fl.  purpureo.  Camellia  japonica,  fl.  variegato,  Z 
attenuata  8  plants,  E.  rosea  2  plants,  E.  purpura: 
prize  de  la  belle  culture  was  adjudged  to  Strelit 

lection  of  M.  A.  Van  der  Woestyne,  of  Wandeljghem,  near  Ghent ;  and  la 
mention  honorable  was  adjudged  to  a  number  of  cultivators  and  amateurs. 
The  same  Society  have  offered  their  silver  medal  for  the  finest  collection  of 
the  genus  citrus,  to  be  exhibited  at  their  summer  show  of  1829.  At  the  ezr 
hibition  of  this  Society,  last  June,  the  prize  was  adjudged  to  Astrapea 
Wallichii,  to  M.  Verleeuwen  as  before.  Among  the  plants,  the  best  grown 
were  Cordia  speciosa,  Nerium  coronarium,  Cerbera  manghas,  Ixora  coc- 
cinea,  &c.    (Ibid.)    . 

The  Society  of  Domestic  Economy  at  Utrecht,  at  their  June  show  of 
plants,  **  crowned"  Zamia  horrida,  from  the  earden  of  M.  Beelschaijder,  of 
Rupelmonde,  and  Iris  nep^ensis,  from  that  of  M.  Van  der  Hoop.  Among 
the  best  grown  plants  were  Protea  pinifolia.  Gardenia  florida,  and  Hakea 
amplexicaulis.    (BuU.  £/»,) 

POLAND  AND  RUSSIA. 

Culture  of  the  Vine,  in  the  Southern  dbtrict  of  Russia.  This  is  making  consi- 
derable pro^r^'  In  Moldavia,  and  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Pruth,  a  wUte 
grape,  containing  a  great  deal  of  carbonic  acid,  is  successfully  cultivated.  In 
the  Crimea,  especially  at  Soudak,  grapes  are  grown  with  very  large  berries, 
ollen  not  less  than  plums  ;  but  they  do  not  yield  well  in  the  press. .  Th<» 
vines  of  Spain  and  Languedoc  are  successfully  cultivated  by  a  Frenchmaa 
at  Larci,  near  Balaklava.  A  white  wine  is  produced  on  the  baok> 
of  the  Molotschne,  which  falls  into  the  Don ;  which  wines  are  veif 
well  known  in  Moscow  and  Petersburgh  under  the  name  of  Don  wine& 
There  is  a  vineyard  near  Astracan,  which  produces  veiy  good  wine,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  sent  to  the  imperial  court  of  Petersbui^  :  what  i^ 
sold  produces  a  higher  price  than  the  wines  of  France.  The  north  side 
of  Caucasus  produces  a  wine  of  middling  quality,  and  in  sufficient  quantity 
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for  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries.  In  Georgia  and  Mingrelia,  Russia 
may  (>roduce  wines  to  rival  those  of  Hungary  and  France.  Already 
Georgia  produces  a  considerable  quantity  of  excellent  wine,  and  in  less 
ihan  twenty  years  as  nnicb  will  probably  be  produced  there  as  will  supply 
the  whole  of  Russia.    {O^onam,  Neuigk.  und  Verhamdl.  1885.) 

Peckra,  the  country  residence  of  the  Prince  M.  P.  Galitxin,  (fig,  S8.)  is 
ntuated  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Moscow,  on  an  elevated  sandy  bank,  on 


the  margin  of  a  small  lake.  The  house,  for  a  Russian  country-seat,  may  be 
considered  small;  but  the  church  is  large,  and  forms,  with  the  house, 
very  picturesque  combinations  from  difierent  points  of  view.  At  a  short 
distance  is  a  village,  reckoned  one  of  the  handsomest  in  Russia ;  it  con- 
sists of  a  street  of  cottages  and  gardens,  detached,  and  highly  ornamented* 
The  gable  ends  of  the  cottages  are  the  chief  places  where  ornament  is 
displayed.  The  roof  projects  over  them,  and,  suspended  from  the  eaves 
are  carved  figures  of  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  wheels,  double  eagles,  wolves, 
human  faces,  &c,  all  carved  in  wood,  and  with  no  other  instrument 
than  the  axe.  The  chief  ornament  in  front  is  a  porch,  and  sometimes  a 
rustic  veranda.  The  walls  are  built  of  logs,  ana  the  roof  covered  with 
shingles.  The  interior  is  one  room  with  a  stove,  sometimes  in  the  end, 
but  more  commonly  at  one  side  opposite  the  door.  (J,  L.  1825.) 
'  The  Wild  Pear.  A  writer  in  tne  Annals  of  German  A^culture  con- 
siders this  fruit  as  having,  in  remote  ages,  afibrded  the  pnncipal  nourish- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  it  is  certain  that  it  grows  wild  in 
every  country  and  in  every  soil,  firom  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean.  It 
is  at  present  most  common  in  Russia,  as  being  the  least  cultivated  country; 
its  fruit,  under  the  name  of  grouschi,  is  eagenv  devoured  by  the  natives  m 
a  raw  state :  and  where  they  are  abundant,  they  are  dried  and  laid  up  for 
winter  use,  and  form  soups  and  stews  with  different  species  of  mushrooms ; 
they  arc  also  sometimes  fermented  and  distilled,  or  made  into  that  agree- 
able liquor  called  quass ;  while  the  must,  mixed  with  chaf^  forms  a  most 
inviting  food  for  horses.  The  timber  of  the  tree  is  of  known  value  to 
turners  and  patten-makers.  The  Pyrus  nivalis,  discovered  on  the  Austrian 
Alps  by  Jacquin,  produces  a  firuit  similar  in  quality  to  that  of  the  Pyrus 
communis.    iBtn,  Jour.) 
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T^lofltft  of  twitted  leather  are  used  in  Poland  and  Russia,  instead  of 
tanned  leather,  in  the  harnessing  of  horses.  The  skins  are  prepared  by 
drying,  steeping  in  warm  water  to  get  rid  of  the  hur;  dr3ring  again,  and 
Aen  steeping  m  hot  grease.  After  this  several  thongs  are  tied  together  at 
the  ends,  and  twisted  by  fastening  one  end  to  the  floor,  and  turning  the 
other  round  by  a  stick.  The  heat,  the  grease,  and  the  continued  twisting 
and  natwisCing,  softens  the  leather,  and  renders  it  fit  for  use.  Such  a  prac- 
tice may  sometimes  require  to  be  resorted  to  by  emigrants  in  uncultiTated 
r^ons.    {Bull,  Univ.) 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

Linnean  Botanic  Garden,  Fhahing,  near  New  York,  Feb,  I4tk^  18S6. 
We  have  received  an  account  of  this  extensive  establishment  from  its  pro- 
prietor Mr.  Prince,  that  we  cannot  but  think  will  be  gratifying  to  our 
readers.  The  efforts  of  Americans  in  every  useful  art  are  gigantic  Tike  their 
country.     "  This  establishment,"    Mr.  Prince  observes,  "  is  so  much 
laiger  and  wore  extensive  than   any  other,  or  than   all  others  com- 
bined in  America,  that  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
to  you  in  so  new  a  country.    The  collection  of  young  fruit  trees,  plants 
and  flowers,  alone,  covers  32  acres  compactly  filled. — The  green-houses 
are  200  feet  by  30.  —  The  number  of  species  and  varieties  exceeds  8000. 
The  collection  of  oranges  is  the  best  known  out  of  Italv,  and  the  collection 
of  fruits  equal  to  amr  in  the  world,  having  culled  the  most  select  fit>m 
Brussels,  the  north  of'^France,  Paris  and  its  vicinity,  and  Marseilles  and  the 
rest  of  the  south  of  France.     Those  offered  for  sale  as  very  select,  after 
rejecting  several  hundred  kinds  of  European  inferior  varieties,  are  as  fol- 
low: apples,  172  varieties;    pears,  202;   plums,  140;   cherries,  76;    apri- 
cots, 25;   peaches,  84;  nectarines,  16;   almonds,  14;   quinces,  8  ;  mul- 
berries, 14;    figs,  17;    currants,   15;    raspberries,  15;    ^tapes,   545; 
strawberries,  21 ;  roses,  610 ;  ornamental  trees  of  the  largest  size,  80 ;  ditto 
second  size,  65;  ornamental  shnibs,  150 ;  eversreens,  65;  hardy  vines  and 
creepers,  68 ;  pseonies,  41 ;  carnations,  115 ;  Chinese  chrvsanthemums,  52; 
iris  54  distinct  species,  and  varieties  innumerable ;  hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
above  lOOO  species;   hyacinths,  588  varieties;  tulips,  620;   amaryllis,  60; 
and  other  bulbs  in  proportion ;  oranges,  near  40 ;  camellias,  3£ ;  and  the 
whole  collection  or  green-house  and  hot-house  plants  exceeding  2500 
species.-— With  regard  to  fruits,  I  have  for  30  years  pursued  the  principle 
of  planting  out  specimen  fiuit  trees  of  every  varieQr,  to  ascertain  deci- 
sively as  to  their  correctness ;  and  I  have  now  above  1200  varieties,  whidi 
stand  as  bearing  trees  to  aflbrd  permanently  genuine  grafts^  and  to  show 
the  genuine  kinds  to  persons  visiting  the  establishment.    I  take  as  my 
guide  for  French  fruits,  Duhamel,  the  Bon  Jardinier,  and  the  government 
publications.    I  have  originated  a  great  many  extremely  valuable  fruits  by 
mixture  of  the  pollen ;  one  of  the  oldest,  and  which  is  of  about  50  vears* 
standing,  is  the  Princes  St.  Germain,  originated  by  my  mixing  the  polleo  of 
the  Virgouleuse  with  the  St.  Germain,  and  it  is  known  throughout  our 
country  as  one  of  the  finest  fruits ;  the  original  tree  is  now  full,  and  if  I 
can  recall  it  to  mind,  I  will  send  you  a  box  of  the  pears  this  season.    I 
estimate  very  highly  the  experimenu  making  by  the  Hort.  Soc. ;  but  the 
theory  as  to  the  duration  of^  fiiiits  for  a  certam  period,  and  that  they  then 
become  universally  extinct,  can  be  very  easily  overturned,  as  I  will  shew  you 
hereafter.    I  am  at  this  moment  engaged  in  tasting  the  fruits  of  every 
section  of  Europe  in  order  to  arrange  the  synonyms,  and  you  will  see 
when  my  pamphlet  catalogue  reaches  yo  i,  that  I  ha¥e  paid  great  attention 
to  that  partioular.*' 
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SOUTH  AMERICA. 
Naikmal  BoioKh  Garden^  Buenoi  Ayret^  lOM  Avj^iuty  1896.  This  esta- 
bKshment  was  determined  on  in  August,  18S5,  and  in  1825,  Mr.  Alexander 
FW  Sack,  a  gardener  of  superior  education,  various  talents,  and  yen 
great  experience,  was  appointed  Curator,  chiefly  through  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  Consul  Greneral,  John  Hullet,  Eiq.  We  consider  ourselves 
fortunate  in  beiitf  able  to  reckon  Mr.  Sack  among  the  number  of  our  cor- 
respondents, and  have  already  received  a  Ions  letter  from  him  on  the 
sobject  of  this  new,  arduous,  and  important  undertaking.  Soon  after  Mr. 
Sato's  arrival  last  summer  with  a  ereat  number  of  plants,  an  amended  de- 
cree of  Conj^ress  of  the  6th  of  June  last  was  issued,  containing  fifteen 
articles  relative  to  this  garden.  Art.  3.  states  the  duty  of  Mr.  SedL  to  be 
''  to  direct  the  administration  of  the  garden  for  acclimating  plants  (adim- 
addon) ;  to  plant  and  cultivate  every  tree  of  utility  for  shading  walks  or 
roAds,  ftid,  and  for  evenr  description  of  construction ;  every  kind  of 
flowers,  ornamental  trees,  fruits,  medicinal  plants,  seeds,  grasses,  and  pot- 
herbs; and  to  superintend  a  school  of  practical  agriculture  for  the  youth 
of  the  diflerent  provinces."  Mr.  Samuel  Attwdlis  named  as  Mr.  Sack's 
assistant ;  a  gardener  is  to  be  kept  travdling  in  the  provinces  of  the  Re- 
public, where  correspondents  and  subsidiary  establishments  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed or  formed  as  circumstances  may  require,  &c.  &c  The  unsettled 
state  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  hitherto  prevented  Mr.  Sack  from  being  able  to 
do  much ;  but  wnatever  progress  he  makes,  he  has  promised  us  an  account 
of  it,  sending  in  the  mean  time  an  interesting  communication  respecting 
the  potato,  which  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  at  an  early  opportunity, 
nil  when,  we  leave  Mr.  Sack,  in  the  words  of  his  letter,  ^  employing  men, 
deaning  his  Excellency  the  President's  garden,  where  acres  of  potatoes  are 
hoed  up,  with  other  weeds  common  to  Europe." 


Art.  II.  —  Domestic  Noitcet. 


ENGLAND. 

Botamcal  and  HortkuUurai  Society  of  Durham,  Northumberland,  and 
NewcoMtie-ypon-'Tyne,  The  report  of  the  Committee  of  this  Sodetjr  has 
been  sent  us  by  one  of  its  members,  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  wdl-ordered  and  prosperous  society.  In  this  tract  of  twelve 
pages  is  given  a  list  of  sixty-nine  prizes  awarded  from  August,  1825,  to 
August,  1826.  We  should  be  happy  to  receive  some  account  of  the  ori^ 
and  laws  and  regulations  of  this  Society,  as  well  as  of  all  other  local  societies. 

Rots  HorHcultural  Society.  On  October  4th  was  held  the  last  meeting 
for  the  present  year.  The  number  of  plates  of  fruit  amounted  to  186,  most 
tastefully  displayed  on  two  large  tables.  The  Ross  florists  most  splendidly  re- 
deemed their  pledge  in  fiimishing  a  stage  of  double  Dahlias,  which  reached 
quite  across  the  top  of  the  room,  and  contained  250  named  flowers.  On 
Uie  table  were  some  extraordinary  spedmens  of  out-door  grapes,  and  it  is 
mtended  next  year  to  award  priaes  to  this  class  of  firuits.  A  monstrous 
gourd  was  exhibited  by  the  gardener  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Strong,  which 
measured  seven  feet  in  drcumference,  and  weighed  139  lbs.  Mr.  Hooper^ 
of  Putson,  exhibited  a  branch  of  a  tree  which  appeared  to  be  one  of  the 
Hornbeams,  out  of  which  sprang  oak  and  hawthorn  leaves  m  great  profu- 
lion.  The  exhibitor,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary,  declared  it  to  be  a  na- 
tural production.    The  sale  of  fruits,  &c.  not  removed  by  the  exhibitors^ 
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took  place  at  7  o'clock,  and  produced  Sl.6s,B(L;  thb  amount  in  a  ihiit 
neighbourhood  warrants  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  iruit  specimens.  The 
number  of  specimens  ticketed  and  entered  into  the  Society's  book  amounted 
to  456.  A  number  of  prizes  were  awarded.  (Gloucester  Joum.  Oct.  7  th  ^  1 4tk.) 

The  late  extraordinary  dry  and  warm  summer  has  brought  different  finiiu 
and  plants  to  a  degree  of  ripeness  and  perfection  rarely  witnessed  in  this 
country.  The  autumnal  rains,  on  the  other  hand,  have,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  (p.  41.)  injured  the  keeping  qualities  of  pears  and  apples,  and  in 
some  places  of  early  crops  of  turnips  and  potatoes ;  they  have  also  occa- 
sioneaa  second  growth  of  herbaceous  flowers,  and  in  some  cases  two  crops 
of  annuals  have  been  obtained,  both  of  the  culinarv  and  ornamental  kinds. 

Grapes  ripened  in  the  Open  Air. — Sawbridgeworth,  Herts,  Nov.  1 7th,  1 826. 
Sir,  "  You  will  perhaps  allow  me  to  record  in  your  pages  the  remarkable 
fact,  that  the  Black  Hambro',  Black  Muscadine, '  Sir  Abraham  Pitches'  fine 
Black,'  and  the  Esperione,  all  ripened  their  fruit  in  the^  open  quarters  in 
our  nursery,  upon  youn^  plants  plunged  in  pots,  as  well  as  upon  the  old 
stools.  The  white  Frontignac  and  Spence's  seedling,  a  variety  of  the  Syrian, 
the  latter  bearing  bunches  weighing  two  pounds,  though  both  generaUy  re- 

auiring  glass  andfire  heat  almost  brought  their  produce  to  perfection  under 
le  same  circumstances.  As  this  may  appear  to  some  of  your  numerous 
readers  to  savour  of  the  marvellous,  let  me  add  that  the  soil  and  situation 
are  peculiarly  favourable,  the  former  a  deep  sand,  the  latter  a  south-eastern 
slope.  I  neecl  scarcely  add  that  the  more  common  grapes,  as  the  Muscadines, 
Sweet  Waters,  and  Clusters,  hardly  ever  fail  to  ripen  their  fruit  under  the 
same  treatment.  T.  RnrERs,  jun." 

Second  crops  of  Apples.  There  are  now  three  apple-trees  in  the  garden 
of  Captain  Portbury,  Stafford  Terrace,  Heavitree,  near  Exeter,  which  are 
showing  a  most  cunous  proof  of  the  extraordinary  summer  we  have  just  ex- 
perienced. One  of  the  trees,  a  Red  Quarantine,  produced  some  fruit  at  the 
usual  season ;  but  it  has  since  thrown  out  a  profusion  of  blossom,  and  has 
now,  in  a  healthy  growine  state,  a  complete  crop,  of  the  size  of  wal- 
nuts. —  In  the  orchard  of  J.  Grose  Esq.  Penpont,  St.  Kew,  there  are  now 
five  apple-trees  bearing  a  second  crop  of  fruit  this  season ;  one  of  the  trees 
has  more  than  a  thousand  apples  on  it,  and  some  of  these,  that  have  been 
pulled  this  week,  measure  above  an  inch  in  diameter.  —  (Newsp.  Oct.) 

Large  Apples.  Four  fine  specimens  of  the  Greenup  Pippm  were  last 
week  gathered  from  a  tree  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  William  Hey  wood,  of  Ley- 
land.  They  measured  51  inches  in  circumference,  and  weighed  48  ounces. 
The  tree  from  which  these  four  apples  were  plucked  bore  a  lai^  quantity 
of  fruit  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  above.  —  CNewsp.) 

Reinette  de  Canada.  On  the  16th  of  October  last,  we  saw  in  the  garden 
of  Lord  Middleton,  at  WoUaton  Hall,  near  Nottin^am,  an  apple  of  this 
variety,  measured  by  the  gardener,  Mr.  Ha}thorn;  it  was  14  inches  round, 
and  weighed  19  ounces.  —  {Cond.) 

Large  Gourds,  In  the  garden  of  T.  A.  Beck,  Esq.  of  Grove,  near  Hawks- 
head,  two  yellow  gourds  were  cut  on  the  27th  of  September,  oQe  of  which 
weighed  7 1  lbs.  4  ounces,  and  measured  nearly  5  feet  in  drcumferenoe ; 
and  the  other  40  lbs.  The  former  is  the  lai^est  we  ever  remember  to  have 
heard  of  in  the  north.  — {Lane.  Gaz.) 

A  large  pumpkin  was  grown  in  the  garden  of  Captain  Portbury,  Stafford 
Terrace,  Heavitree,  near  Exeter,  measuring  5  feet  ^  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  weighing  80  lbs.  — (jBri^.  Farm.  Chron.)  One  was  grown  by  Mr. 
French,  ^dener  to  the  Rev.  T.  Oldham,  Vicar  of  Dovedale,  and  exhibited 
in  Mr.  Bigg's  seed-shop  in  Worcester,  measuring  8  feet  6  inches  round,  and 
weighing  124  lbs.  —  {C.  F.  W,) 

Cucurbita  claviformis,  or  Ctub-shapcd  Gourd.  Lai^e  fruits  of  this  kind 
are  noticed  in  the  newspapers  as  cucumbers,  probably  from  their  long 
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sb&pe.  A  very  fine  one  was  sent  us  by  our  correspondent,  Mr.  R.  Saunders, 
gardener  to  C.  Hoare,  Esq.  at  Luacombe,  Devonshire.  It  was  raised  by 
bun  from  seeda,  received  from  Constantinople.  (See  Garrf.  itfitjg.  voL  i. 
p.  500.)    The  specimen  sent  {fig>  29.)  measured  nearly  four  feet  six  inches 


long,  two  feet  round  at  the  extreme  end,  and  nine  inches  round  at  the 
stalk  end ;  it  weighed  twenty-one  pounds,  and  was  of  a  ereenish  yellow 
colour.  Mr.  S.  observes,  that,  gathered  young,  it  is  a  delicate  vegetable, 
and  is  valuable  m  dry  summers  in  connection  with  the  vegetable  marrow 
and  other  gourds  as  a  substitute  for  common  vegetables.  One  grown  ra 
the  neighbourhood  of  Taunton  is  thus  described : 

Prolgioia  Cwumber,  Mr.  Winter,  of  Shurford,  near  this  town,  has  a 
cucumber  growing  in  his  garden,  which  measures  A  feet  Stnchet  long  ;  it  has 
grown  4  inches  in  length  since  Sunday  evening  last,  and  from  its  appearance 
%  likely  to  crow  to  the  uncommon  length  of  6  feet. —  {Taunton  Couner.) 

Carrots.  In  the  garden  of  John  Marsden,  Esq.  at  Hornby  Castle,  near 
Lancaster,  were  taken  up,  last  week,  several  extraordinary  carroto:  one  of 
them,  which  was  17  inches  long,  and  12|  inches  in  arcumference,  at  the 
thickest  part,  weighed  4  lb.  7oz.  Three  others  were  SO  inches  long  each, 
and  weighed  respectively  4lb.  loz.,  3lb.  l3oz.  andslb.Soz.  The  roots 
were  fine,  firm,  and  in  every  respect  eligible  for  the  table.    (Lane.  Gaz. 

"^  i^i/  of  Celery,  wdghing  tix  pound*,  was  exhibited  in  the  New  Market, 
in  Li7iil,on  6ct.  t!^  It  was  grown  by  Mr.  Gibson,  a  market  gardener 

"^fiw'cw  ofP^.    On  Nov.  2.  a  quantity  of  green  peas  was  gathered 
from  a  field  rt  Petham,  self-sown  from  the  spnn^  crop.    Our  mform^t 
sajs,  that  by  going  over  the  field  carefiilly,  there  """f  h*  ^fu?^''    «5  Cn 
gallons.    %ereiSj  also  to  be  seen  sdf-sown  beans  mfiillbl^^^ 
Srelve  to  eighteen  inches  high,  in  many  fieldsm  the  vicinity  of  Canterbury. 

^^^"^S  W.  In  a  garden  at  Turley,  Wiltshire,  a  fine  second 
critfOib  Sfraised  from  Ld  of  those  grown  m  the  pn*«it  summer 
Katuied  for  S^  table  as  early  as  the  26th  ^^^^^^^^-J^^^Z^ 
Earlv  Spanish  Dwarf  Pea.  In  the  garden  of  J.  Wilkinson,  of  ^arli^ 
ton  N^lTnear  Batley,  two  crops  of  the  Spanish  ^warfpea  h^^^^^ 
produced  this  year  from  the  same  seed.  The  first  "P^'^K.^^^^a^^^^ 
latter  end  of  February,  and  the  crop  was  reaped  the  first  week  m  July. 
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After  tottie  of  the  leed  had  stood  till  it  wm  wiftcwBily  r^  it  wv  wpm 
committed  to  the  ground  on  the  iwiie  bed,  and  a  aecood  crop  ymt  reaped 
on  the  27th  of  September  last.    (Fiemh^t  Brit.  Farm,  Maa.  Nov.  1886.) 

A  teeond  crop  of  Peas,  from  the  seed  of  tJkeJirst,  has  also  been  gathered 
in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Pitchal,  at  Gleaston,  in  iJower  Fumess.  {Latic,  GaaJ) 

Seamd  Crop  of  Potatoes.  The  fly  having  destroyed  the  turnips  sown  on 
9  A.-3R.  24  P.  of  land,  on  the  estate  ofSir  Robert  Williames  V aughan,  Bart 
M.  P.  at  Nannau,  in  the  county  of  Merioneth,  potatoes  were  planted  on 
the  rows,  18  inches  apart,  on  the  S8th  of  June  h^t,  from  which  eight  hun- 
dred and  fi^-dght  busheb  of  fine  potatoes  were  taken  up  in  the  last  week. 
^Sir  R.  W.  r.,  Dec,  5th.)    See  also  p.  68. 

Pmcfung  offPotatoe  Blossoms.  We  are  sorry  to  observe  that  this  prac- 
tice is  not  generally  adopted,  as  the  produce  would  thereby  be  materblly 
increased.  {SaRs.  Jour.  Sept,  2.)  A  correspondent  has  found  from  ex- 
perience, that  the  crop  b  not  only  increased,  but  much  better  in  quality,  and 
wishes  us  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  practice,  which  we 
hereby  do,  fully  convinced  of  iu  importance.  (See  Encycs.  of  A.^G.m 
loco,)    Cond. 

Large  Crops  of  Mushrooms.  So  great  has  been  the  quantity  of  this  "  vo- 
luptuous poison^'  brought  for  sale  to  Preston,  for  the  last  three  or  four 
weeks,  that  immense  quantities  have  been  disposed  of  at  threepence  or 
fourpence  a  peck,  and  the  smallest  kind  for  pickling  at  twopence  per  quart. 
Cart  loads  have  been  purchased  for  the  Manchester  market,  ana,  we  dare 
say,  have  proved  a  source  of  much  profit  to  the  speculators.  {PresUm  PUoL) 

Force  of  Vegetation  m  Mushrooms.  Some  men  employed  in  Mr.  HaskolTs 
brewery,  m  the  Isle  of  Wight,  lately  observed  a  large  stone  to  rise  consider- 
ably at  the  interstices ;  and  upon  removing  the  pavement  to  discover  the 
cause,  found  it  to  be  occasioned  by  a  large  mushroom,  the  vegetative  powers 
of  which  had  forced  the  stone  from  its  proper  station.  {Saks.  Jour.  Sept.  8.) 

Mushrooms  in  Arable  Land.  Two  men  having  potatoes  in  a  fielanear 
Belper,  in  Derbyshire,  on  proceeding  to  Uie  field  to  get  some,  to  their  great 
surprise  found  that  a  large  number  of  fine  mushrooms  had  sprung  up  in  tlw 
potatoe  rows,  and  in  a  small  space  of  ground  they  gathered  at  least  five  pecks. 
The  potatoes  were  planted  in  a  little  moss  that  came  off  a  building,  with  an 
addition  of  some  dung  gathered  oK  the  roads.  {Flemings  Brit,  Farm. 
Mag.  Nov.  lS26.p,  121. 

A  large  Mushroom  WB8  gathered  near  Calveriey;  it  measured  twenty- 
seven  inches  in  circumference,  upon  a  stalk  of  two  inches  and  a  half  m 
diameter,  and  which  together  weighed  twenty  ounces.    {Newsp.) 

Duchesse  d*  Angoulime  Pear,  Some  very  fine  specimens  of  this  exquisite 
fruit  have  been  exhibited  at  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and  a  very 
fine  one  was  sent  us  by  Mr.  Rogers,  from  his  nursery  at  ^uthampton. 
it  measured  eleven  mches  round,  and  wogfaed  nearly  l4oz.;  the  flavour 
most  superior.  The  singularity  of  this  pear  is,  that  whUe  it  is  one  of  the 
highest-flavoured  sorts,  it  is  also  one  of  the  largest    {See  Part  IF.) 

Extraordinary  Pear  Tree.  "  Old  Baseford,  Nov.  25th,  1826.  Sir,  Pemrit 
°1?  *?.  W.o®"^'^  you  aw  account  of  an  extraordinary  pear  tree,  the  name 
of  which,  m  Gloucestershire,  is  the  Brown  Dominion.  It  is  upwards  of  a 
hundred  years  old,  and  stands  on  the  premises  of  Mr.  Richard  Chariton, 
of  Old  Baseford,  m  the  county  of  NotUngham.  The  height  of  the  tree  is 
thirteen  yards,  and  from  extremity  to  extremity  of  the  branches,  is  eighteen 
yards,  making  a  circumference  of  fifly-four  yards.  The  trunk  measures 
SIX  feet  seven  inches  round.  This  tree  for  these  last  twenty  years  has  not 
p^duced  less  than  fi-om  twenty  to  eighty  pecks  per  year.  In  the  year  1825 
it  bore  107  pecks  of  pears,  each  peck  containing  420  pears ;  and  this  present 
year,  1826,  it  has  produced  lOO  pecks,  each  peck  containmg  270  pe«u^  and 
each  peck,  when  gathered,  weighed  20lb.,  making  a  total  of  a  t^weight 
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ofpeaift  in  one  year.  What  is  most  singular  is,  that  as  the  tree  grows  older, 
the  fruit  grows  finer,  to  the  decreasing  of  above  a  hundred  pears  in  the 
peck.  I  suppoae  thb  is  owinc  to  the  laying  of  manure  and  soil  around  the 
roots.    The  fruit  keeps  till  May     I  send  you  four  of  them. 

I  remaiu.  Sir,  &c,  E.  M.  MATnia. 

Dec  8.  We  tasted  the  pears,  and  found  them  of  the  breaking  class,  and 
of  a  middling  good  flavour,  rather  under  the  middle  size,  regular  in  form, 
with  a  rough  russet-coloured  skin.    {Cond.) 

American  Aloe.  The  fine  specimen  of  this  plant  in  the  greenhouse  of 
the  Hon.  Newton  Fellowes,  at  Egg^esford,  has  now  attained  the  height  of 
50  feet, being  a  growth  of  86  feet  since  the  first  week  in  June;  the  stem  it 
17  inches  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  its  appearance  is  that  of  a  chan- 
ddier,  98  branches  sprineing  from  the  main  stem,  on  which  have  been 
counted  5000  flowers  and  flower  buds;  one  branch  alone  has  861  buds. 
The  plant  is  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  is  expected  to  continue  in  flower 
till  October.    {Plymouth  Herald,  Sept.  9. 1886.) 

MeUmcito  de  ohr.    Among  a  variety  of  seeds  received  by  Dr.  Hamilton, 
of  Pareham,  near  Plymouth,  from  his  correspondent,  Edward  Watts,  Esq., 
British  Consul  at  Carthagena  (Colombia),  last  winter,  were  some  of  those 
of  the  MeUmcito  de  o/br,  or  small  sweet-scented  melon,  so  universally  cul- 
tivated in  the  gardens  of  the  inhabitants  for  the  fingrance  of  its  fruit.    This 
plant,  cultivated  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Pontev  (whose  taste  and  skill 
need  no  eulogium  from  us),  has  flowered  and  perfected  its  fruit,  which  we 
have  seen,  and  con  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  statements  respecting 
its  exquisite  fragrance,  which,  when  heightened,  as. we  presume  is  the  case, 
by  the  penkd  temperature  of  its  native  climate,  must  be  perceptible  to  a 
great  distance  around.    This  fruit,  which  appears  cafiable  of  being  culti- 
vated with  ease  in  a  common  hot-bed,  or  mdon-frame,  is  of  an  oval  or  egg 
shape,  equal  in  size  to  a  moderate-siz^  lime  or  large-sized  hen's  egg ;  when 
ripe,  it  IS  of  a  golden  yellow,  with  a  perfectly  smooth  rind,  exhaling  an 
odour  of  an  almost  overpowering  sweetness,  peculiar  to  itself.    The  use  to 
which  we  bdieve  it  is  put  by  the  inhabitants  of  Colombia  is,  like  the  per- 
fumed fruit  of  the  Rose  Apple  {Eugenia  Jambot),  to  place  in  drawers  with 
lunicates  a  considerable  portion  of  its  delicious 
trongly  recommend  the  culture  of  this  fragrant 
1  of  our  fiiends  as  are  admirers  of  the  rare  and 
lature ;  nor  can  we  give  too  much  praise  to  Mr. 
t>erality  with  which,  at  his  own  private  ex|>ense,  he 
>n  of  rare  and  valuable  plants  into  this  neighbour- 
we  sincerely  congratulate  Dr.  Hamilton,  in  pos- 
aluable  a  coadjutor  in  his  patriotic  labours.    Be- 
don,  Mr.  Pontey  possesses  several  thriving  plants 
of  the  A&acca  del  Momte^  another  rare  and  aromatic  plant,  raised  from  <!ed 
received  from  Colombia  last  winter ;  together  with  a  number  of  thriving 
n»ecimau  of  that  eleoant  West  Indian  shrub,  the  Camel  Bush  {Cerbera 
Thevetia\  so  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  its  foliage,  and  the  fragrance 
of  its  fine^lden  blossoms.     The  camel  bush  is,  we  understand,  known  in 
the  v'laaXt^  of  Carthaaena  by  the  name,  of  Cavallonga  Oriolla,  and  an  oil 
of  much  celebrity  in  those  parts,  called  Cavallonga^  is  obtained  from  its 
seeds.    {Plvmaaih  Herald^  Sept.  9.  1886.) 

Tke  7\dfyot  Tree  {Corypha  umbractdifera).  A  leaf  of  this  extraordinary 
palm  haa  lately  beenbrougnt  over  from  the  island  of  Ceylon,  of  which  place 
It  ia  a  native,  and  is  new  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Fletcher,  of 
Harapstead.  The  kaf  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation ;  it  measures  fully 
1 1  feet  in  height,  16  feet  across  its  widest  spread,  and  from  38  to  40  feet  in 
circumference.  If  expanded  as  a  canopy,  it  is  sufficient  to  defend  a  dinner 
party  of  six  hem  the  rayi  of  the  sun,  and  in  Cevlon  is  carried  about  by  the 
natives  for  that  purpose.    {Netoep.) 
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parlea  juncea  (of  the  Ciar-> 
-Dear  Sir,  ^Agreeably  to 
luest,  I  have  much  pleasure 
ng  you  the  following  short 

of  the  plant  Bon^iartea 
JSg.  50.)  In  July  and  Au- 
n4,  I   travelled    through 

and  part  of  France  to 
id  visited  by  the  way  most 
nrdens  of  importance,  pur- 
a  variety  of  plants.  The 
i  one  of  them,  and  might 
jging  from  its  size,  be  be- 
iree  and  four  years  old.  I 
1  it  in  various  situations, 
cipallyin  the  hotJiouse; 
iso  do  well  in  the  green- 
ud  in  summer  in  the  open 
is  a  native  of  Peru,  and 
educed  to  this  country  io 
The  flower  stem  made  its 
earance  about  the  middle 
Bt  last,  and  for  about  six 
made  the  rapid  growth  of 
»ur  inches  in  the  twenty- 
irs,  since  which,  with  the 
of  the  day,  its  growth  has 
»re  moderate;  it  is  now 
urteen  feet  high,  and  has 
ere  in  various  sta^    of 

It  appeare  to  delight  in 
proportion  of  heath  mould 
n.  I  understand  this  is 
oldest  plant  in  E^ngland, 
^ore  I  am  led  to  thmk  its 
may  have  been  promoted 
mt  having  been  disrooted 
hteen  months  ago. 
'*  I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c 

^  Josh.  Knioht. 
c  NuvMerVy 
oad,  ChJtea, 
'w.  18S6." 

wer  is  green  without,  and 
«ish  yellow  within,  and 
ins  conspicuous;  but  the 
ifiect  of  the  plant,  espe- 
^e  it  now  stands  in  the 
Mr.  Knight's  lofty  cur- 
onservatory,  is  very  im- 
Phis  plant  has  had  no 
n  seven  names.  By  some 
1  an  Afiave ;  but  it  is  now 
^vmMora.  It  seeds  rea- 
M.  Soulange  Bodin  has 
rden  upwards  of  lOOO 
-aised. —  C€vnd, 
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Ttieea  gforkaa.  Sir,  there  k  now  in  the  garden  of  G.  W.  Ne#ell,  Esq^ 
HoUyport  Grreen,  near  Maidenhead,  a  plant  of  the  Yucca  glorioaa  about 
fire  years  of  age,  which  flowered  in  Jun^  1885.  The  height  was  nearly  6 
feet  from  the  base  of  the  flower  stem,  which  connsted  of  about  4  J  panicles, 
with  from  15  to  SO  flowers  on  each.  In  the  course  of  the  autumn  of  the 
kst  and  the  wpring  of  the  present  year,  two  shoots  have  sprung  irom  the 
base  of  the  old  flower  stem,  which  shoots  have  this  autumn  thrown  out 
flowering  stems,  one  of  which  is  now  in  bloom,  and  the  other  in  a  very 
forward  state,  and  I  have  but  little  doubt  will  flower,  if  the  weather  con- 
dnues  as  mild  as  it  is  at  present.  The  heaght  of  the  one  in  bloom  is  5  feet 
from  the  base,  and  the  number  of  panicles  are  30,  averagins  about  14 
flowers  on  each,  the  length  of  them  bein^  9  inches.  A  plant  of  the  Yucca 
filamentosa  flowered  in  very  fine  style  in  the  same  garden  in  July  and 
August.  Is  it  not  an  extraordinaiy  circumstance  for  the  Yucca  gloriosa  to 
flower  two  years  in  succession  ?  •  I  am, 

A  constant  reader  of  your  excellent  and  useful  Gardener's  Magaxine» 

Maidenhead,  Oct.  I4ik,  18S6.  W.  A.  F. 

Edwards  Square,  Kensington,  was  laid  out  in  1819,  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Panl  Sack,  now  Director  of  the  National  Botanic  Garden  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
from  his  own  plan.  In  the  fincyclopiedia  of  Gardening  it  is  erroneously 
stated  to  have  been  laid  out  from  the  plan  of  A.  Aiglio,  Esq.  on  the  autho- 
rity, if  we  recollect  right,  of  Mr.  Aiglio  himself;  but  we  have  not  been  able 
to  set  an  explanation  from  that  gentleman,  who  is,  we  believe,  in  Paris. 
In  ttie  mean  Ume,  we  insert  the  correction  sent  us  by  Mr.  Sadc  {Sept.  iM.) 

-^  SCOTLAND. 

Caledoman  Hortictdtural  Society,  June  15.  The  Secretary  having  read  to 
the  Meeting  a  Report  by  Mr.  Andrew  Dickson  and  Mr.  John  Hay,  rdative 
to  the  Frame  for  preserving  Wall-Trees,  invented  by  Mr.  John  Dick,  gar- 
dener to  William  Trotter,  Esq.  of  Ballendean,  and  a  model  of  which  was 
sent  to  the  Society  some  time  a^ ;  and  that  report  \ieing  highly  favourable.  . 
Ihey  unanimously  voted  the  Society's  Silver  Medal  to  Mr.  Dick,  and  directed 
that  the  fiwne  be  erected  against  a  wall  in  the  Garden,  so  as  to  be  properly 
seal  by  the  members. 

Having  heard  a  report  from  the  meeting  of  Grarden  Committee,  held  on 
the  8th  of  June,  relative  to  some  remark^ie  clusters  of  cultivated  Mush- 
rooms sent  fix>m  IHnkie  House,  and  havine  also  considered  the  merit  of 
Mr.  James  Stewart,  the  ganlener  there,  in  forcing  and  blanching  Rhubarb- 
stalks  in  the  open  ground  in  the  manner  of  sea-kale,  the  Council  unani- 
mously aereed  that  the  Society's  Silver  Medal  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Stewart, 
and  that  ne  be  requested  to  allow  an  account  of  his  practice  of  forcing 
and  blanching  Rhubarb  to  be  printed  in  the  Memoirs. 

Jufy  6.    lave  prizes  were  awarded  for  diflerent  firuits. 

Sept,  6.  Nineteen  prizes  were  awarded  for  fruits,  which  were  in  general 
of  excellent  quality,  and  afforded  abundant  evidence  of  the  attention  now 
paid  to  the  higher  branches  of  horticulture  in  this  country.  Some  pleas- 
ing proofs  were  given  of  the  advancement  of  horticultural  improvement  in 
the  production,  at  this  meeting,  of  two  seedling  Peaches,  a  seedlinffGrape- 
vine,  two  seedling  Apples,  and  a  seedline  Pear.  The  seedlins  Peaches 
were  presented  to  the  Uommittee  by  the  Ilonourabie  Sir  Alexander  Hope, 
Bart,  of  Luffhess,  personally :  he  stated  that  they  had  been  raised  at  the 
garden  of  his  nephew  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  by  Mr.  Jamej  Smith,  the 
gardener  at  Hopetoun  House.  One  of  the  sorts  was  regarded  as  being  of 
most  excellent  quality;  and  the  Committee  unanimously  recommended 
that  an  extra  medal  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Smith  for  this  production,  with  a 
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reqoest  that  he  will  furniBh  the  hiitoiy  of  it,  and  commaDieate  CDtttngi 
for  the  Experimental  Garden.  The  bunch  of  seedling  Qnpe  was'  Ukewiae 
warded  as  of  very  superior  ouali^ ;  and  the  Committee  were  etjuaUj  im- 
anunous  in  recommending  tne  awardbg  of  an  extra  medal  for  it,  to  Mr. 
James  Simpson,  gardener  to  James  Wemyss,  Esq.  Kf .P.,  Wemyas  Castk ; 
with  a  request  that  the  Experimental  Oarden  may  be  supplied  with  cot^ 
tings,  when  a  glazed  house  shall  be  reedy.  The  seedling  Apples  were  can* 
municated  by  Mr.  George  Bell  of  Leith,  and  Mr.  Finlay  of  Milfield;  and 
the  seedling  Pear  was  fh>m  Ormiston  Hidl  Garden. 

The  culture  of  the  Tomato  or  Loye-apple  in  Scotland  seemuig  to  the 
Committee  to  deserve  encouragement,  and  six  distinct  varieties  raised  at 
Kennet  Garden  and  ripened  in  the  open  air  being  produced  to  the  meet- 
ing, the  Committee  recommended  the  awarding  an  extra  medal  to  Mr.. 
Peter  Ramet,  gardener  to  Robert  Bruce,  Esq.  of  Kennet,  for  his  success  in 
thb  branch  of  culture. 

There  were  produced  bunches  neariy  ripe  of  the  Black  Quster  and 
Greek  Grap^  from  the  open  wall  of  the  garaen  of  Alexander  Cowan,  Esq. 
Lasswade,  evincing  both  eood  management  and  a  favourable  season. 

There  were  likewise  edibited  some  specimens  of  the  old  John  Monteith 
pear,  from  an  aged  standard-tree  m  tne  orchard  at  Ormiston  Hall,  and 
also  some  specimens  of  the  same  pear  gathered  from  a  graft  taken  from  the 
aged  standard,  and  placed  on  a  hard  stock  against  a  south-east  wall ;  the 
former  being  stunted  and  scraggy,  and  the  latter  laige,  plump,  and  beautifuL 

The  Wine  Committee  report,  that  several  of  tne  Wines  produced 
are  excellent  of  th^  kinds,  and  at  least  equal  to  most  of  those  formerly 
brought  forward  in  competition.  That  which  particularly  attracted 
notice,  and  to  which  they  consider  the  Medal  as  due;  is  marked 
**  Melville  Island;*'  the  same  competitor  producing  another  excellently 
prepared  Wine,  marked  "  Caucasus.*'  C5n  opening  the  accompanying 
sealed  letter,  the  Committee  found,  that  the  Melvflle  Island  Wine  was 
prepared  of  White  Currants  and  Rcdined  Sugar,  without  Spirits ;  and  the 
Caucasus  Wine  from  a  combination  of  White  Currants  and  Ra^>berries, 
1^  Mrs.  Patrick  Torrie,  Royal  Circus,  Edinburgh. 

A  Liqueur,  prepared  from  Geans  and  Cherries,  in  miitation  of  the  Swiss 
Kirschewasser,  at  Troquhair  House,  and  transmitted  to  the  Society  by 
I^rd  Linton,  through  the  hands  of  Old  Provost  Henderson,  was  produced; 
and  although  no  medal  has  been  offered  for  Distilled  Liqueurs,  yet  the  Com- 
mittee recommended,  that  an  extra  medal  be  presented  for  this  Liqueur,  to 
shew  the  anxious  desire  of  the  Society  to  encourage  evefy  manufiKrttue 
connected  with  the  produce  of  the  Garden. 

Sent.  7tA,  The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from  Mr.  George 
Shiells,  ffardener  to  the  Rjriit  Hon.  Lord  Blantyre,  Erskine  House.  Itfr. 
Shiells,  finding  that  the  Black  Damascus  Grape  did  not  set  freely,  took 
some  bunches  of  the  flowers  of  the  Royal  Muscadine,  a  free  setting  kind, 
and  of  which  he  had  flowers  to  spare,  and  dusted  the  pollen  over  the 
flowers  of  the  Black  Damascus,  about  eight  days  after  these  had  expanded, 
and  when  the  stigmata  seemed  crowned  with  globides.  Those  bunches  of 
the  Black  Damascus  so  treated,  set  very  freely ;  while  those  not  dusted 
with  the  Muscadine  pollen,  set  only  a  few  hemes  in  each  bunch.  Speci- 
mens of  bunches  of  both  kinds  were  presented  at  the  meeting.  The  meet- 
ing, regarding  this  practice,  whether  altogether  original  or  not,  (See  Gard, 
Mag.  vol.  L  p.  308.),  as  deserving  of  attention  and  encouragement,  unani- 
mously voted  an  extra  medal  to  Mr.  Shiells ;  whose  letter  forther  proved 
that  the  practice  was,  on  his  part,  the  result  of  his  own  judjaoient  and 
reflection. 

2%e  Glasgow  Horticukurai  Society  was  instituted  in  18 IS,  for  "  the  en- 
couragement of  all  attempts  to  improve  our  present  Horticultural  knowledge 
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«Bd  pcBCtiee^  by  bestomig  rewards  u^ 

comiDiinicate  mefbl  infofmation  on  liorticulturBl  nibjects ;  who  raise  or 
mtrodnce  new  and  approved  varieties  of  vegetables,  fruits,  or  flowers ;  who 
pfodnoe  the  best  specimens,  and  raise  the  laq^t  crops  of  prescribed  articles, 
or  who,  in  any  department  of  Horticulture,  appear  to  merit  approbation." 
Its  members  eonsbt  of  amateurs  of  horticulture,  and  of  professional 
and  practical  gardeners. 

Amateurs  aie  eonsidered  members,  on  pt^rinff  lOt.  6i.  of  entry*money,  5t. 
to  the  Iteary,  and  the  annual  sum  of  5t.  or  sf  8f .  for  life ;  and  gardeners 
who  have  charge  of  hot-hovaes,  on  iwying  5t.  of  entry,  a«.  6<i.  to  the  library, 
and  4t.  annualhr,  or  9^  18«.  6dL  for  lim ;  and  all  other  gardeners  on  paying 
£c  entry,  fis.  6^  to  the  library,  and  9t.  6dL  annually,  or  1/.  1  ii.  edU  for  life.  < 

Donations  for  a  permanent  fund  are  also  receiv^  by  the  Society.  The 
number  of  meetings  in  the  year  is  not  fixed,  and  the  number  and  value  of 
prizes  depend  chidiy  on  the  liberality  of  the  nobili^  and  gentry  of  Glas- 
gow and  Its  vicinity.  A  librarv  is  to  be  formed  chienv  of  horticulturalt  bo- 
tanical, and  agricultural  books ;  donations  to  which  will  be  thankfully 
received,  and  a  list  of  the  donors  will  be  appended  to  the  library  catalopie. 
The  above  and  other  matters  were  sanctioned  by  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Society  in  Nov.  1825,  and  printed  in  18S6.  under  the  title  of"  Articles  and 
Bcguhitions  of  the  Glai^w  Horticultural  society."  We  shall  be  happy  to 
hear  of  a  beginning  havmg  been  made  to  the  library ;  and  we  hope  it  will  ul- 
timately be  rendered  accessible,  under  certain  regulations,  to  all  the  gardeners 
about  Glasgow,  whether  members  of  the  Sodety  or  not. 

Dmt^rieM  and  Galloway  HortieuUural  Society.  The  Committee  report, 
that  on  the  8 1st  October  a  prize  had  been  awairded  to  James  Cunningnam, 
gardener  to  W.  Stothert,  Esq.  of  Cargen,  for  the  best  walnuts ;  and  another 
to  Charks  Davidson,  gardener  to  — ^  Murray,  Esq.  of  Murraysthwaite,  for 
the  best  filberts. 

On  the  9d  December  a  variety  of  prizes  were  awarded  for  apples  and 
pears.  A  prize  was  also  awarded  for  an  excellent  assortment  of  v^^etables, 
ptfticulariy  very  fine  cauliflower  and  celery.  The  fiuit  was  very  fine,  and 
m  excellent  condition. 

tter  which  he  had  received  fit)m  Joseph  Sa- 
rticultural  Society  of  London,  containing  a 
k>uncil  of  the  London  Society,  granting  one 
(y  (and  to  begin  with  the  present  year  IBS6), 
\  Committee  of  the  Dumfries  and  Galloway 
he  Society  they  shall  think  the  most  deserv- 
«*  hb  competitiontf  cidtivaHony  or  communica^ 

it  in  consideration  of  the  variety  of  valuable 
It  state  of  cultivation  during  the  year  I8S6, 
sr  to  Ebenezer  Stott,  Esq.  of  Castledykes, 
I  as  the  person  proper  to.  receive  the  medal 
;reed  to  be  awarded  as  a  reward  of  merit  by 
}ndon. 

tiat  the  reward  of  merit  may  be  difiiised  as 
luce  gardeners  to  distinguish  themselves,  and 
ituations  may  have  no  undue  influence,  re- 
solve that  the  succeuful  candidate  who  may  be  preferred  in  the  course  of 
any  year  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  a  sunilar  compliment  till  afler  the 
lapse  of  one  year.  W.  G. 

Dumfries,  9d  Dec,  1886* 

HortieuUural  Soeiety,of  Mofdrote.  We  have  seen  a  copy  of  th«  regula- 
tions and  bye-laws  of  this  society,  which  was  instituted  in  1886.    It  coo- 
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nsts  of  a  preudent,  Henry  Westmacott,  Esq. ;  a  committee  of  fire,  a  i 
tary  aod  treasurer  Mr.  Charles  Sharp,  and  a  number  of  members,  wiA 
amateurs  and  practical  gardeners.  The  prizes  are  to  be  ^ven  on  the  first 
Wednesday  or  May,  June,  July,  and  September. — A  circulating  ^u^ien 
library  would,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  prore  highly  useful  at  Montrose.  H.L. 

Ayrshire  Horticultural  Library.  The  general  annual  meeting  of  the  Ayr- 
shire Horticultural  Library  took  place  at  Ayr  on  the  5d  November,  whte 
the  following  office-bearers  were  elected.     « 

Mr.  Thomas  Skinner,  preses.  Committee,  Messrs.  James  Andrew,  John 
Goudie,  John  Smith.  Thomas  Imrie,  treasurer.  William  M*Carter, 
librarian  and  clerk. 

Among  the  many  institutions  at  present  in  the  town  and  county  of  Ayr, 
none  seems  to  be  in  a  more  thriving  state,  and  worthy  of  notice,  than  the 
one  above  named.  It  b  progressively  advancing  in  number  of  members, 
and  consequently  in  number  of  books.  It  was  instituted  about  two  yean 
ago  by  sevend  ^urdeners,  and  is  now  patronized  by  the  first  gentlemen  in 
the  county.  It  consuts  of  about  100  vols,  of  most  expensive  and  valu- 
able works,  which  are  scarcely  any  where  else  to  be  found.  They  are  well 
selected  by  a  committee  of  intelligent  Horticulturists,  and  it  requires  simply 
to  mention  the  fact  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  Institution  more  into 
the  notice  of  the  fiurmers,  for  whose  interest  we  rejoice  to  understand  they  • 
have  determined  likewise  to  embrace  works  calculated  to  promote  the 
science  of  agriculture.  We  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  the  Institution  bids 
fidr  to  become  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  useful  libraries  in  this  country, 
and  an  honour  to  the  county  of  Ayr.  We  understand  Uiis  laudable  and 
praiseworthy  example  has  been  followed  in  other  counties.  The  terms  are 
extremely  moderate,  and  the  money,  when  collected,  is  instantly  Imd  out 
in  increasing  the  general  stock  of  knowledge  of  Horticulture,  Floricultufe^ 
Agriculture,  &c* — (Ayrshire  Magnet.) 

We  received  the  above  after  the  whole  of  our  Magazine  was  soit  to 
press,  otherwise  we  should  have  endeavoured  to  procure  some  account  of 
the  origin  and  rules  of  this  very  interesting  institution,  so  much  in  unison 
with  our  sentiments.  We  trust  to  Mr.  M'Carter  to  supply  us  with  this  in- 
formation for  our  next  Number. 

Grapes, — There  b  at  present  (Oct  1.)  growing  in  the  open  air,  on  the 
front  of  a  house  with  a  west  exposure,  betonffine  to  Mr.  William  Craven, 
village  of  Dirieton,  a  most  abundant  crop  of  black  cluster  grapes,  fully  ripe. 
Opposite  the  windows,  where  they  have  the  benefit  of  the  reflection  of  Uie 
rays  of  the  sun,  they  are  sin^larly  larae.  TTib  is  a  rare  occurrence  in  this 
part  of  Scotland,  being  within  one  mue  of  the  sea,  quite  exposed  to  the 
west  winds.  Mr.  Crttven  has  bestowed  w-eat  pains  on  the  training  of  the 
vines,  and  now  considers  himself  more  tnan  requited  for  the  trouble  be- 
stowed on  them.  The  abundance  of  the  crop  may  by  some  be  attributed 
to  the  mildness  of  the  season ;  but  for  these  two  years  bade  he  has  reaped 
a  plentiful  crop.  A  vine  of  the  Black  Hamburgh  is  gro^ng  in  the  open  air 
in  the  garden  of  Claud  Nelson,  Esq.  Ardardan,  which  has  a  good  crop. 
The  clusters  are  large  and  handsome,  the  berries  well  swelled,  and  nearly 
as  highly  coloured  as  if  they  had  been  grown  in  a  hot-house.  This  b  a 
striking  efiect  of  the  almost  tropical  heat  which  prevailed  in  thb  country 
thb  season. — (Fife  Herald.) 

Grapes  in  the  open  Air.  ^  As  a  proof  of  the  extraordinary  fineness  of 
the  season,  a  good  crop  of  ^pes  has  been  produced  in  the  open  air  at 
Bamduth  garden,  near  Hamilton,  a  great  part  of  which  were  completdy 
npe.  A  few  of  the  bunches  weighed  from  a  pound  and  a  half  to  a  pound 
and  three  quarters ;  but  these  were  forced,  in  so  far  that  dther  bricks,  tMet, 
or  ilates  were  placed  under  them,  and  bdl-glasses  above  them.    The  gar- 
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dener  found,  opon  trial,  that  the  slates  succeeded  much  better  in  bringhig 
them  forward  than  either  the  tiles  or  the  bricks.  We  have  also  seen  some 
▼cry  rich  clusters  of  grapes  raised,  at  Cannyle  House,  in  the  open  air, 
without  the  least  assistance  from  artificial  heat. — (Glasgow  HerM,) 

WatnnU.  —  We  were  this  day  (Oct.  2.)  shown  some  wahiuts  completely 
matured,  and  equal  to  any  English  or  foreign  fruit  we  ever  saw.  Th^  were 
grown  in  East  Lothian,  aAd  the  trees  from  which  thev  were  pohered  were 
Hterally  covered  with  fruit.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  this  fruit  ripen  here  in 
any  season,  but  to  have  it  so  early  as  the  end  of  September,  is  certainly 
ui^jaralleled.  —  {SccUnuau) 

tFalnvts  and  ChetwuU  grew  and  ripened  this  season  in  the  open  air  in 
several  places  in  the  Highlands,  particularly  at  Castle  Menxies. » (S^^otf 
Timet.) 

Huge  Pear,  —  A  pear  of  the  Bell  ton^e  yariety  was  pulled  the  other 
day  atTerrauehty,  Dumfiries-shire,  which  is  16|  inches  in  circumference  at 
one  place,  and  19^  at  another.  Its  weight  is  exactly  S7  oz.,  and  we  are 
not  sure  that  a  lai^ger  pear  was  ever  seen  or  heard  of  m  Scotland. — (Dkin- 
Jriet  Courier.) 

Lemma,  or  Ihu^s  Meat.  —This  singular  genus  is  rarely  seen  in  flower 
in  any  part  of  Britain,  and  indeed  its  flowers  were  very  long  a  desideratum 
in  the  botanical  world.  L.  gibba  had  been  seen  in  flower,  we  believe,  in 
j&i^and  only  by  Mr.  Borrer  of  Henfield,  Sussex,  who  observed  it  at  Lewis ; 
till  last  summer  Dr.  Greville  observed,  on  the  24th  of  July,  both  L.  gibba 
and  L.  minor  in  flower  in  great  abundance  in  the  ditch  at  the  west  end  of 
Duddingston  Loch.  —  (Dr.  Breivster's  Jour.  Oct.  p.  377.) 

Boiamc  Garden,  EtHnburgh,  lOtk  Sept.  1826. — The  following  list  of 
rare  plants,  which  haye  flowered  here  during  the  last  three  months,  was 
communicated  by  Dr.  Graham  to  Jameson's  Ailosophical  Journal : 

Asdepias  tuberose,  flowered  in  the  open  border,  in  front  of  one  of  the 
stoyes.  Banksia  emula,  flowering  very  freely  in  the  greenhouse ;  the  young 
branches  and  leaves  are  covered  with  a  rusty  pubescence.  CallicaqM  caniL 
raised  from  seed  sent  by  Dr.  Wallich  from  India  in  1825,  and  marked 
**  Nepaul ;"  it  has  been  kq)t  in  the  stove. 

Campanula  dichotoma,  and  grandiflora.  Capparis  spinosa.  Caper  busk, 
in  the  open  border,  in  front  of  one  of  the  stoves.  Commelina  cyan^. 
Draba  alpina  fi  nUcuke  pilosse.  Br.  Supplement  to  Appendix  of  Captain 
Pair/s  first  voyage.  The  seeds  of  this  and  several  other  arctic  plants  were 
gjiyen  to  Profes^r  Graham  by  Mr.  Fisher,  afler  Captain  Parry's  second 
yoyage.  Some  of  the  plants  could  not  be  preserved  afler  they  had  ger- 
minated ;  but  this  is  fully  established. 

Glycine  mollis.  Irisvema.  Ixora  incarnate.  Lobelia  corymbosa.  (Hook. 
Exot.  Flor.)  Lonicera  flexuosa.  Lotus  decumbens.  (Sm.  Engl.  For.)  L. 
Minor,  Bishop,  in  Edin.  Phil.  Journal,  Jan.  1826.  **  This  plant  we  had  from 
Mr.  Bishop  himself,  and  I  cannot  hesitate  in  considering  it  the  L.  decum^ 
bens  of  Smith." 

Mi^;nolia  grandiflora,  flowered  freely  on  the  open  wall.  ^  Martynia  pro- 
bosdcfea :  the  seeds  were  brought  from  Mexico  by  Mr.  Mair,  and  the  plant 
is  ripening  fruit.  Musa  sapientum.  Nelumbium  speciosum.  Nicotiana 
vincfleflora. 

Nymphsea  alba,  yar.  canadensb.  This  is  easily  distinguished  from  the 
European  plant  by  the  longer  divisions  of  the  sti^a,  by  the  very  unequal 
calyx,  by  tne  outer  petals  l^ing  green  on  the  outside,  and  bv  the  rounded 
overlapping  lobes  of  the  leayes.  A.  nuphar,  from  Canada,  also  flowered  in 
the  pond  wis  season.  It  seemed  certainly  new ;  but  no  memoranda  having 
been  taken  at  the  time,  littie  can  be  said,  except  that  the  flowers  very 
neariy  resembled  the  N.  advena,  while  the  habit  of  the  plant  was  that  of 
the  N.  ROea;  the  leaves  are  not  rabed  above  the  lurface  of  the  water.  Both 
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of  these  plants  were  presented  to  the  Botanic  Garden  by  the  Coontest  of 
Dalhoubie,  and  both  flowered  in  July. 

Persoonia  lanceolata.  Poiygala  affinis.  Pycnostachys  coenilefu  Roellia 
strepens.  Spatalla  bracteata.  Stach^  angustifolia.  Thunbergia  alata. 
Thunber^  angulata.  Valeriana  allianfotia.  Yucoa  filamentosa.  Zephy- 
ranthes  rosea.  — {JametorCs  Edin,  Phil*  Jour,  p.  585, 386.) 

GauUheria  Shallon  (Ericese^  has  been  raised  perhaps  for  the  fe*st  tiooe  in 
Britain,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Glasgow,  from  seeds  gathered  by  Mn 
Douglas  and  Mr.  Scouler  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  river.  Farther  op 
the  country  they  found  extensiye  tracts  covered  with  the  blue  flowers  of 
Phalangium  esculentum  (Asphodelese),  which  a  good  deal  resembles  the  com- 
mon field  hyacinths,  and  is  a  fiivourite  article  of  food  with  the  natives  ef 
Columbia.  "  In  botanizing  in  this  agree&ble  spot,  they  were  charmed  wkh 
the  little  Calypso  bor^b,  and  the  graceful  limnaea  borealis,  both  of  wfaicfa 
are  well  known  to  be  equally  common  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  contineiit 
of  Europe."  — {Btewtter^t  Edin.  Joum,  Oct.  1826,  p.  379.) 

DoiUSe  Scotch  Rotes. —  We  have  just  seen  the  catalogue  of  Measn. 
Austin  and  M^Aslan,  in  whose  nursery  at  Glasgow  most  of  the  best  eorts 
have  been  raised  £rom  seed,  and  where  there  if  now  the  most  complete  col- 
lection in  Britain.  It  consists  of  SIO  varieties;  and  what  renders  it  par- 
ticularly valuable  to  purchasers  is,  that  after  each  name  are  the  initial  letteia 
of  the  colour  of  the  flower,  as  B.  blush,  C.  cream.,  D.  dark,  L.  light,  M. 
marble,  P.  purple,  R.  red,  S.  striped,  T.  tinged,  W.  white,  Y.  yellow.  We 
are  sure  it  would  answer  the  purposes  of  t^e  London  nurseiymen,  if  Clunr 
would  take  the  same  trouble  witn  their  lists;  for  ^le  names  of  rotes,  wim 
very  few  exceptions,  convey  no  sort  of  idea  of  their  colours,  and  inteodiii^ 
purchasers  are  puzzled  and  disheartened  so  as  not  to  purchase  so  fineely  as  if 
they  kiiew  what  they  were  purchasing. 

"    ffiELANB. 

Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland,  Julu  6.  Six  prizes  were  given  for  floriibs* 
flowers.  At  the  annual  exhibition  of  fruit  ripened  on  open  card^i  widls, 
eight  prizes  were  g^ven  away ;  the  first  for  peaches,  to  Mr.  Wilkie,  ganfener 
to  W.  Gregory,  Esq.    {Irish  Farm.  Jour.) 

Salt.  **  We  know  many  Irish  formers  who  lately  tried  salt  as  a  roanore^ 
and  the  result  of  their  experiment  establishes  the  justice  of  Englkh  recom- 
mendations on  the  subject.  Sir  Thomas  Bernard  recommends  one  butkd 
to  one  acre,  on  the  good  authority  of  a  eentieman  who  made  a  series  of 
experiments  on  salt  as  a  manure,  and  held,  that  the  proportion  of  a  bushel 
to  one  acre  answered  best,  and  the  land  was  more  productive." 

Farmers  should  not  overlook  this  fact,  that  com  grown  on  land  manured 
by  sea^weed,  or  ^own  on  sea  land,  is  peculiarlv  rich  and  luxuriant.  M^isnoe 
arises  this  peculiar  richness  of  erowth,  if  not  from  tiie  circumstance  of  die 
land  being  impregnated  with  salt  ?    (Irish  Farm.  Jour.) 

Grapes  on  an  open  Wall.  In  addition  to  other  proofs  of  the  fine  season 
we  have  had,  there  were  gathered  the  first  wedc  of  November,  two  baskets 
of  perfectly  ripe  and  well-flavoured  mpes,  in  large  bunches,  from  an  open, 
unprotected  wall,  in  the  garden  of  A,  Semple,  Esq.  at  Malahide,  in  the 
county  of  Dublin.    (Irish  Farm.  Jour^ 

Potatoes.  The  editor  of  the  Irish  Farmer's  Journal  relates,  in  his  pi^wr 
of  Oct.  21.,  an  experiment  made  in  his  own  garden  at  Rathfamham,  near 
Dublin,  to  ascertain  the  efiect  of  artificial  watering  on  the  potatoe.  Though 
the  water  was  not  ffiven  in  sufficient  quantities,  and  apparendy  was  poured 
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as  soon  as  ^tigj  are  earthed  up  the  water  is  admitterf,  twice  a  week,  ten  or 
twelve  hours  each  time,  in  the  furrows  between  the  rows,  so  that  the  soil 
and  subsoil  is  as  thoroughly  soaked  as  in  watering  grass  lands.  In  the  vale 
of  the  Amo,  every  descripdon  of  crop  is  grown  in  drills,  and  watered  in  this 
manner;  and  althou^  tne  practice  of  watering  arable  lands  does  not  suit 
the  cold  and  moist  climate  of  the  British  i&les,  yet  when  it  is  tried,  the  pro- 
cess observed  in  countries  where  it  is  carried  on  successfully  on  a  large 
scale  should  be  imitated.  A  correspondent  of  the  Dublin  editor  judiciously 
recommends  making  holes  with  sticks  among  the  roots  of  the  plants,  at  least 
a  foot  deep^  and  pouring  the  water  into  them. 

ExperimenUd  Farm.  A  prospectus  is  now  circulating  for  the  establish- 
ment of  one  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin.  We  thought  Uie  days  for  such 
things  had  been  sone  by.  There  is  quite  knowledge  enoueh  on  the  subject 
of  agriculture  a&eady,  at  least  for  the  improvement  of  Ireland ;  what  is 
most  wanted  for  that  country,  is  to  embody  the  knowledge  already  known 
in  the  general  practice  of  cultivators.  There  is  no  way  of  effecting  this  so 
hidiciooslj  as  tnat  of  every  proprietor  doing  all  he  can  for  his  own  estate. 
Let  him  hve  there  and  devote  himself  to  its  improvement,  or  find  a  sub- 
stitute who  will ;  but  whether  he  does  or  does  not,  an  experimental  farm 
at  DuUin  will  be  of  no  use  to  him.  While  we  state  this  as  our  opinion,  we 
do  not  mean  to  question  the  sincerity  or  patriotism  of  the  proposer  of  this 
experimental  £tfm,  of  whom  we  know  nothing. 


Art.  III.     Horticultural  Society. 

Sept.  5.  No  meeting  was  held  in  consequence  of  the  meeting-room  beins 
under  repair,  but  various  articles  were  sent  for  exhibition,  among  which 
the  following  are  the  most  remarkable : 

A  branch  of  a  peach  tree,  bearing  two  perfect  Peaches  and  a  Nectarine, 
from  Mr.^ames  Arly,  gardener  to  Fredenck  Reeves,  Esq.  of  East  Sheen, 

fown  in  the  open  air  without  protection,  from  Mr. 
H.S.,  gardener  to  Richard  Benyon  de  Beauvoir, 
of  a  peach  tree,  bearing  two  perfect  Peaches  and  a 
bn  BsLKer,  gardener  to  John  Hemson,  Esq.  at  South 
^ried  fruit  of  the  Kishmish  Apricot  and  of  the  Date, 
>ecimen8  of  Lambert's  Nut,  from  Aylmer  Bourke 
A  seedling  Yellow  Nectarine,  of  great  beauty,  from 
Ck>.  of  &eter.  (Noticed  in  Gard.  Mag.  vol.  i. 
p.  453.; 

Sept.  19.  The  following  Papers  were  read: — On  planting  the  moist  al- 
luyial  banks  of  Rivers  with  Fruit  Trees.  By  Mr.  John  Robertson,  F.H.S.— 
Upon  the  CultivaUon  of  Fuchsias.  By  Mr.  James  Smith,  gardener  to 
William  Pinchbeck,  Esq.  of  Camberwell,  Surrey ;  communicated  by  John 
-  Wrench,  Esq.  F.H.S.  —  Upon  the  Cultivation  of  Asparagus.  In  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary.  By  Mr.  George  Sanders.  —  An  Account  of  nine  varieties  of 
Pernan  Melons.  By  Mr.  John  Lindley,  FL.S.  &c..  Assistant  Secretanr 
for  the  Garden.  —Notice  of  certain  Vineries  at  various  places  in  Scotland, 
with  arched  Hinging  Trellises.  By  Mr.  William  Smith,  under^gardener  in 
the  Arboretum  department  of  the  garden  of  the  Hort.  Soc.  at  Chiswick.— 
On  some  new  varieties  of  Plums.  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary.  By  Thomas 
And.  Knight,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c.  President. 

Among  the  Matters  exhibited  were  the  following:  —  Dried  fruit  of  Zizy- 
phus  Jujuba(the  Date  of  the  Chmese),  from  John  Heeves,  Esq.  F.HJS.  of  Can- 
ton.   Blanched  shoots  of  Symphytum  officinale.     These  may  be  eaten  like 
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the  blaiLched  ihoott  of  Angelica,  or  FSnochio.  Floweri  of  Ziimia  mnkiflon, 
from  Mr.  Hiomas  Torbron,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  F.H.S.  A 
Peach  and  Nectarine,  combincMl  in  one  fruit,  from  Mr.  Corteasor,  ient  by 
John  Trotter,  Esq. 

Oct.  5d,  The  following  are  tome  of  the  Matters  wlach  were  exkibiied.  — 
Fruits  of  Eugenia  Jambo«,  or  the  yellow  Rose  Apple,  of  Psidium  Cattleia- 
nuni,  and  of  the  Mango,  from  the  Earl  of  Powis,  F.  H.  S.  Fruits  of  the 
myrtle-leaved  and  o^  Orange,  and  specimens  of  the  long-fruited  Cap- 
sicum, firom  Mr.  William  Buck,  F.H.S.  Fruit  of  Crataegus  tanacetifoha, 
from  James  Robert  Gowen,  Esq.  F.H.^.  Fruit  of  the  Madeira  and  Madras 
Citron,  from  Mr.  Thomas  Moffiitt,  F.H  3.,  gardener  to  the  Viscount  Sydney, 
F.H.S. 

From  the  garden  of  the  Society.  —  Roots  of  Lathyrus  tuberosus.  Plants 
of  Chou  k  grosses  cotes,  vert  et  blonde,  of  Cove  Tronchuda,  (Portuguese 
Cabbage,)  of  varieties  of  the  autumn  Radish,  and  of  five  sorts  of  Gourds. 
Flowers  of  a  plant  related  to  the  genus  GUia,  rince  published  under  the 
name  of  Gilia  capitata  in  the  Botanical  Magazine.  This  will  become  a 
vahiable  hardy  annual. 

Oct.  nth.  7^  following  Paper  was  read, —  Report  upon  the  new  or 
rare  plants  which  flowered  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick,  between  March,  1825,  and  March  1826.  Part  the  1st,  bong  the 
tender  plants.  By  Mr.  John  Lindley,  F.L.S.9  &c.  Garden  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. 

ExIMiedfrom  the  garden  of  the  iSbciefy.  —  Flowers  of  Rosa  Champn^- 
ana,  of  Oncidium  baroatum,  an  extremely  rare  Brazilian  epiphyte,  and  of 
Lobelia  tupa,  a  rare  herbaceous  plant  from  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez. 

Nov.  7th,  The  following  Papers  were  read.  —  On  the  varieties  of  Car- 
doons,  and  the  methods  of  cultivating  them.  By  Mr.  Andrew  Mathews^ 
A.L.S.  Accounts  and  descriptions  of  the  several  plants  belonging  to  the 
genus  Horn  which  are  cultivated  in  the  garden  or  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety at  Cfhiswick.  By  Mr.  James  Tiraill,  under  gardener  in  the  ornamental 
experimental  department. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  Matters  ti"  '  '        '   '^ 

granate  ripenea  upon  an  open  wall.  Fro 
dener  to  tne  Marqius  of  Downshire.  A  caj 
and  four  sorts  of  Pears,  grown  at  Vallevfidi 
ander  Stewart,  F.H.S.  Psidium  pomi&rui 
den  of  Mrs.  Ma^ryat,  at  Wimbledon.  A 
cultivated  instead  of  Celery,  from  Nfr.  J( 
Lord  Middleton,  F.H.S.  A  specimen  in 
(deciduous  Cypress)  in  seed;  ripened  in  1 
procera,  and  Tagetes  Corymbosa,  handsom 

Avlmer  Bourke  Lambert,  Esq.  F.H.S.  Fruit  of  Berberis  Asiatica,  a  rare 
Nepal  shrub,  from  William  Wells,  Esq.  F.  H.S.  Green-fleshed  and  Rock 
Mdons,  the  produce  of  cuttings  struck  from  ^nes  which  had  borne  a  sum- 
mer crop  of  truit,  from  Mr.  Charles  Harrison,  F.H.S. 

From  the  garden  of  the  Society.  —  Flowers  of  24  sorU  of  Chrysanthe-' 
mums,  and  of  a  new  species  of  Oncidium  from  Brazil,  nearly  allied  to 
O.  flexuosum. 

Nov.  2 1 .  T%e  following  Papers  were  read,  —  Descripdon  with  plans  of 
a  Hot  Wall.  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary.  By  Mr.  John  Hay,  C.M.HA 
An  account  of  two  varieties  of  the  Mango  fruit,  which  ripened  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  Eari  of  Powis,  at  Walcot  Hallin  Shropshire.  By  Joseph  Sabtne^ 
Esq.  F.H.S.  &c  Secretary.  * 

ThefoUowing  are  some  of  the  Matters  which  were  exhihited. — Curled  Lilac 
Chrysanthemum  sporting  mto  curled  Pink,  from  Robert  Barclay,  Esq.  F.H.S. 
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From,  ike  garden  of  the  Society. — Plants  in  flower  of  Jl  fort4,  and  alfo 
flowers  of  four  other  sorts  of  Chrysanthemums.  Seven  sorts  of  Gourds,  and 
^ht  sorts  of  SftYoys.  Trooper's  Heknet,  and  lemon  queen  Pine  Apples,  and 
1 7  sorts  of  Apples. 

Also  a  CommuHicatUm  from  the  Council^  statins,  that  Mr.  Turner,  the  As- 
ttstant  Secretary,  having  abused  the  confidence  which  the  Society  had  placed 
in  him,  hus  been  dischai^ged  from  his  situation.  Owing  to  the  artful  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Turner  contrived  to  deceive  the  Officers  of  the  Society,  and 
the  successive  Auditors  for  the  last  seven  years,  it  would  have  been  uipos- 
sible  to  have  submitted  this  report  for  a  great  length  of  time,  if  a  list  otthe 
persons  from  whom  he  had  received  compositions,  and  other  payments, 
without  the  usual  vouchers,  had  not  been  obtain^  fit>m  himself.  After 
giving  him  credit  for  the  payments  for  annual  contributions,  which  he 
made  in  the  names  of  individuals  from  whom  he  had  received  compositions, 
and  the  net  produce  of  his  effects  and  furniture,  the  loss  to  the  Society  will 
amount  to  about  £840. 

Odtiavk  Gardetiy  Dee,  4th,  The  show  of  Chrysanthemums  here  this 
antumn  is  as  fine  as  usual.  Part  are  trained  against  the  walls,  but  thegene- 
ral  collecdou,  nearly  50  sorts,  are  in  pots  under  a  glass  roof.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice,  and  oflUame,  that  in  this  collection  in  the  garden,  and  in  the  se- 
lections exhilnted  in  the  room  of  the  Society  in  London,  the  diflerent  sorts 
are  mixed  indiscriminately,  instead  of  being  grouped  according  to  their 
colours.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  room  to  repeat  here  what  we  have  so  fre- 
quently advanced  in  favour  of  the  latter  method  over  the  former ;  of  variety 
over  mixture;  but  we  must  state  our  opinion,  that  it  u  discreditable  to 
those  who  direct  the  a£bin  of  the  Society,  to  exhibit  both  to  young  gar- 
deners, and  persons  who  visit  the  garden  and  attend  the  meetings,  so  de- 
cided an  instance  of  bad  taste.  In  some  matters  of  this  kind  there  may  be 
room  for  disputes,  but  this  is  so  simple  a  matter,  one  in  which  there  is  so 
absolute  a  right  and  wrong,  that  it  is  without  excuse.  The  influence  of 
example  is  great  even  in  little  things. 

Garden  Regulations.  "  Sir, — f  observe  that  in  your  Third  Number, 
fVol.  I.  p.  314.),  you  have  printed  the  regulations  for  the  admission,  &c.  of 
labourers  into  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick ;  now,  I 
confess,  I  am  somewhat  surprised  that  you,  both  as  a  fhend  to  gardeners,  and 
as  a  man  of  common  sense,  when  publishing  these  regulations,  should  not 
have  animadverted  upon  them  in  the  manner  they  deserve.  You  must  be 
aware  that  they  are  held  in  derision  by  all  the  nurserymen  and  master  gar- 
deners about  London  who  know  any  thing  about  them,  and  laughed  at  by 
the  young  men  themselves.  If  so  many  regulations  are  necessary  to  manage 
twenty  or  thirty  country  lads,  who  have  no  other  object  tnan  that  of 
learning  their  profession,  what  is  to  be  done  in  large  establishments  ?  Pray 
are  there  as  many  regulations  for  the  clerks  in  Regent  Street  ?  or  if  there 
are,  what  is  the  use  of  them,  since  we  see  one  of  them  has  been  carrvingon 
a  system  of  fraud  and  forgery  for  several  years  without  detection  r  The 
whole  classification,  and  nines  and  regulations  published  respecting  the  ^r- 
den,  and  the  subscribers  and  non-subscribers,  &c,  &c.  I  pronounce  to  be  m  a 
contracted  and  illiberal  spirit,  unworthy  of  Englishmen.  I  wonder  indeed 
that  the  members  of  a  (professedly)  liberal  soaety  should  quietly  submit  to 
be  dassed  and  regulated,  and  starred  and  scheduled,  like  the  items  in  a  paper 
of  assessed  taxes  ?  Hoatulanus.'^ 

We  were  much  of  the  same  opinion  as  our  correspondent,  when  we  noticed 
the  report  to  which  he  alludes  (Vol.  I.  p.  3 1 3,),  but  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
saying  more  at  the  time  than  giving  a  hint  of  our  opinion,  (p.  315.  Art  11.) 
As  to  the  17  regulations  for  the  labourers,  we  should  probably  not  have 
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copied  them  into  our  paces,  had  it  not  been  to  answer  a  querj  (Mr.  Brown*s  % 
noticed  at  the  dme  on  me  corer.  Rules  and  regulations  to  a  certain  extent 
cannot  be  done  without ;  but  there  should  always  be  enough  of  liberty  to 
call  forth  the  exercise  of  good  sense  and  discretion  both  in  master  aocl 
serrant.  —  Cond. 

Application  for  Grttfti^  CuUingt,  ^.  ^  Sir,  —  It  appears,  by  a  notice  in 
the  4th  vol.  pace  204.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
London,  that  £e  Fellows  are  prohibited  from  making  application  to  the 
exhibitors  of  fruits  and  flowers  for  grafts,  cuttings,  &c.  of  the  articles  exhi- 
bit^; and  by  the  recent  regulations^  subscribers  to  theSodetv's  garden  are 
the  only  persons  who  have  any  prospect  of  being  supplied  therdfrom  with 
those  or  anu  other  articles ;  other  Fellows  are  rderrea  to  the  nurserymen, 
to  whom  fistributions  have  been  made,  where  they  may  purchase  such 
plants  as  have  been  supplied  to  them  from  the  Garden.  Now,  under  these 
circumstances,  it  would  be  a  very  ereat  accommodation  to  the  unstarred 
fellotut,  if  lists  were  to  be  published  annually  by  the  Council,  of  the  names 
of  those  nurserymen,  with  their  places  of  residence,  who  ^and  m  the  ftos- 
skine  of  the  Secretary t  favour,  and  have  plants,  8cc  for  sale,  which  haiFe 
been  supplied  to  them  from  the  Society's  ^den^  in  order  that  the  mih 
Mubtcrihing  Fellows  (particularly  those  residing  at  a  great  distance  firom 
London)  may  know  wnere  to  purchase  those  articles,  which,  by  an  cur  pott 
facto  law,  they  are  not  permitted  to  obtain  by  other  means.  Such  an  aa- 
nouncement  would  to  myself  and  mai^  other  of  the  Fellows  under  similar 
circumstances,  be  particularly  useful,  especially  during  the  planting  season ; 
but  from  the  want  of  such  a  list,  we  are  deprived  of  the  power,  even  by 
purchase,  of  supplying  our  wants,  and  the  nurseiymen-  lose  the  sale  of 
many  plants  for  which  they  would  otherwise  receive  orders.  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

««  20th  Nov.  1826.  **  MiNToa.** 

Spanish  Hoe,  The  engraving  and  description  of  the  Spanish  hoe  sent 
by  Mentor  we  ha^e  not  been  Me  to  find  room  for  in  this  Number,  but  we 
have  sent  the  hoe  to  Weir's  Manufactory,  Oxford  jStreet,  where  it  is 
manufactured  of  different  sises,  and  at  different  prices.  —  Cond. 

The  term  Labourer, — An  Apprentice  writes,  "  By  the  regulations  of 
the  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  I  find,  *  Candidates  for  admission  muit 
have  been  educated  as  gardeners,*  yet  in  these  regulations  thev  are  caUed 
labourers.  Is  this  consistent  and  proper?  If  a  young  man  wno  has  been 
'  educated,'  that  is,  I  presume,  has  served  an  apprenticeship  to  gardening, 
is  by  this  new  nomenclature  of  the  Horticultural  Sodety,  to  l^  called  a 
labourer,  what  term  is  to  be  applied  to  those  of  the  fields,  the  roads,  and  of 
the  hods  and  barrows,  who  have  hitherto  b^n  called  labourers?  Are  they 
boors,  or  peasants,  or  men  of  burden,  or  what  else  ?"  App.  need  not  fear  : 
the  common  uses  of  language  will  not  be  departed  from  by  society  in  general 
for  any  one  society  in  particular.  Till  they  propose  something  better  tbu 
this,  he  may  abide  by  the  nomenclature  |iven  in  our  Encyclopaxlia  (§  7577.) 
The  great  thing  for  App.  to  consider,  is,  how  to  render  himself  worthy  of 
the  term  gardener.  —  Cond* 


Art.  IV.     Cawnt  Garden  Market. 

The  supplies  of  every  description  for  the  last  quarter  have  been  ample, 
the  quahty  exodlent,  and  the  prices  moderate.     Apples  and  pears  are 
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cheaper  thsn  ibey  haye  been  for  several  yean.  The  f  ^tio^ring  may  be  con* 
sidered  as  the  December  prices : 

Potatoct  froni  5«.  to  6#.  per  cwt.;  savoys  from  9tL  to  It.  €d. ;  white  cab- 
be|eB  stLto  ls,€d.;  red  dkto  from  8<f.  to  U.  Sd.  per  dozen  heads;  horse- 
ra&h  from  2«.  to  4«^  brocoU  from  6d,  to  1«^  and  celery  from  9d.  to  U,  4(L 
per  bundle ;  carrots  from  2s.6(Lio  6s»^  turnips  from  It.  to  2t.  6<L  per  dozen 
bundles;  cos  lettuces  from  U,  to  2t,  per  score;  radishes  from  U.  6d,  to 
Sf.  €d,  per  dozen  hands ;  smnage  from  9d.  to  1«. ;  apples  for  common  use 
firom  It.  ed,  to  Sf.  6dL ;  c^ioice  eating  ditto  from  4<.  to  7«. ;  pears  from 
S«.  6d,  to  7«. ;  quinces  from  St.  to  5«.  9d. ;  and  onions  from  S«.  to  St.  6i/. 
per  half  neve,  about  a  third  of  a  bushel ;  oranges  firom  5t,  to  \5t.i  and 
Spanish  chesnuts  from  St,  to  6r.,  French  chesnnts  from  St.  6<i.  to  5#.y  Spa* 
nish  hazle  nuts  from  3#.  to  At.  6d.y  and  French  walnuts  from  2«.  6<f.  to  4g. 
par  imperial  peck.. 

To  such  as  are  interested  in  knowing  the  prices  of  Covent  Garden  Mar- 
ket weekly,  we  would  recommend  the  British  Farmer's  Chronicle,  a  spirited 
and  ably  conducted  newspaper. 

ScQtdt  Poimtoet,  The  superior  flavour  and  dryness  in  potatoes  grown  in 
the  northern  counties  of  Ensliind  and  in  Scotland,  to  those  grown  in  the 
midland  counties,  have  always  been  recognised  by  us,  but  never  more  so  than 
during  the  present  season.  We  would  ask  any  of  our  readers  who  have 
doubts  on  tae  sufcgect,  to  try  the  pnrple  streaked  roundish  potato,  now  sold 
bv  Mr.  Holland  and  others  in  Covent  Garden  Market.  Even  the  produce 
of  these  potatoes  for  one,  and  sometimes  for  two  years,  b  superior  to  that 
fix>m  the  common  sorts ;  and  so  much  so,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  re- 
commend all  those  who  grow  their  own  potatoes,  whether  late  or  earij 
crops^  to  have  their  sets  every  second  year  nrom  Lancashire  or  fifeshire.;; 


Art.  V.     Calls  at  Suburban  Gardens. 

8y<M  Gardens^  Dec.  4ih. — We  noticed  in  April  last  (vol.1  p.  549.) 
the  commencement  of  improvements  at  this  place,  and  what  we  then  an- 
ticipated has  been  even  more  thmi  realized.  The  kitchen  garden  is  en- 
tire^ renovated;  the  compartments  and  walks  diflerentlj^  arranged,  and 
one  range  of  hot-houses,  ana  another  of  pits  completed,  which,  as  far  as  our 
linowle^ge  goes,  are  not  equalled  by  any  thing  in  the  kingdom.  The  range 
of  hot-houses  exceeds  400  feet  in  length,  and  is  intended  for  pines  and 
eariy  forcing.  This  magnificent  range  is  constructed  entirely  of  metal, 
«ven  tp  the  wall-plates,  the  doors,  and  the  framing  of  the  sashes.  We 
know  not  which  to  praise  the  most,  the  sound  pracdod  knowledge  evinced 
In  the  general  plan,  or  the  tradesman4ike  manner  in  which  it  b  executed. 
Nothing  that  we  have  ever  seen  on  so  large  a  scale,  comes  at  all  up  to  it; 
wehave  not  room  at  present  to  go  into  details,  but  Mr.  Forrest  has  pro- 
mised us  a  plan,  and  some  account  of  the  preparation  of  the  borders.  Sec, 
with  which  we  are  sure  our  readers  will  be  highly  gratified  and  instructed. 
We  can  hardly  think  that  any  gentleman  who  sees  these  lieht  and  durable 
metallic  structures,  and  the  curvilinear  houses  of  Messrs.  Bailey,  will  ever 
erect  wooden  ones.  More  especially  when  it  b  known  that  the  difierence 
of  expence  in  th^.  first  jnstfmce  i^but  trifling.  .  The  manufocturers  who^ 
with  the  asnstance  of  Mr.  F.  and  other  experienced  gard^tfei^,  have 
brought  the  constructipn  of  this  description  of  metallic  hot-houses  to  so 
much  perfection,  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  horticulturists ;  they  are  Messrs. 
Richaras  and  Jones,  Qieapside,  Birmingham,  who  erected  another  most 
extensive  rang^  under  Mr.  Forrest's  diraction,  at  Eaton  Hall,  in  Cheshire. 
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They  have  also  put  up  tome  extensive  erections  for  Earl  Powis,  a  noUeman 
to  whom  the  horticultural  world  is  deeply  indebted,  for  the  Hon.  R. 
Clive,  and  various  other  noblemen.  They  deserve  every  encouragement, 
and  as  a  proof  that  they  are  receiving  it,  we  may  just  mention,  that  in  ad- 
dition to  what  has  been  done  at  Syon,  the  same  manufacturers  are  now 
engaged  in  erecting  a  roost  extensive  range  of  the  same  kind  at  Alnwick 
Castle.  Messrs:  Jones  and  Clarke,  of  Birmingham,  who  erected  the  mag- 
nificent metallic  conservatories  at  the  Grange  and  WoUaton  Hall,  aiul 
Messrs.  Bailey,  of  London,  who  erected  the  grand  glass  dome  at  Bretton 
Hall,  are  equally  entitled  to  praise  and  to  patronage. 

The  back  sheds  to  these  hot-houses  are  now  fitting  up ;  besides  potting 
benches,  places  for  pots,  tan,  &c^  they  will  contain  an  Oldacre  mushroom- 
house,  a  fruit-room,  the  journeymen's  living  room,  and  sleeping  apart- 
ments, &c.  The  pits  are  on  an  excellent  plan,  which  we  shall,  on  a  future 
occasion,  describe.  We  were  much  gratified  to  see  wooden  shutters  intro- 
duced for  covering  them,  a  mode  of  protection  fix>m  cold  and  rain  superior 
in  our  opinion  to  any  other  for  pits,  frames,  and  even  hot-houses  and  green- 
houses. That  it  is  a  profitable  mode  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention,  that 
it  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Wilmot,  who  grows  pines  and  forces  strawberriei  ex- 
tensively for  the  London  market. 

Mr.  F.  occupies  one  of  the  best  head  gardeners'  dwelling-houses  which 
we  have  seen,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Parsons,  and  surpassed  only  bv  diat 
in  the  gardens  of  Earl  Surrey  at  Worksop  Manorhouse,  Nottingnadtthire^ 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Abraham,  from  whom  and  Mr.  Aeon,  we 
expect  a  communication  on  the  subject.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  order  and 
method  which  enters  into  the  system  of  [>lanninff  imnrovoosents  and  doing 
busmess  at  Syon,  Mr.  F.'s  dweUins*  house  is  so  piacea  between  the  botanic 
and  forcing  gardens,  and  commands  such  a  full  view  of  both  ranges  in  the 
forcing  department,  that,  from  his  windowi  he  can  see  even  into  the  interior  of 
the  houses.  The  principal  walks  are  also  in  full  view,  so  that  no  movement 
can  be  made  that  escapes  his  notice,  nor  can  an  individual  enter  or  go 
out  of  the  garden  or  pleasure-«round  without  being  observed.  Such  is 
the  neatness,  order,  and  high  keeping  of  the  forcing  department,  that  a 
man  is  kept  entirely  for  tt^  purpose  of  deanine  the  paths  of  Uie  hot- 
houses, looking  afler  the  back  sheds,  the  stock-holes,  fuel,  and  adies^  and 
for  scouring  the  doors  of  the  furnaces,  which  shine  like  castoron  parlour 
stoves.  Setting  aside  the  neatness  of  this  management,  the  effect  or  clean- 
liness in  promoting  the  health  of  plants  is  too  generally  admitted  to  re- 
quire observation ;  good  manu;ement  in  the  stock-holes  is  a  great  saving 
of  fbel,  and  by  keeping  the  Uirnaces  in  such  h^h  order,  they  will  last 
double  the  usual  time. 

Nothing  can  be  more  gratifyiuff  than  to  see  a  nobleman  employing  a  part 
of  his  income  in  so  judicious  ana  spirited  a  manner;  and  this  case  m  par- 
ticular affords  a  proof  of  what  we  have  frequently  asserted,  that  much 
more  would  be  done  by  the  landed  proprietors  of  this  country,  if  gar- 
deners and  other  managers  of  superior  talents  and  judgment  were  more 
common. 


Art.  VI.     Catalogue  of  Books  for  a  Garden  Library, 

We  take  up  this  subject  at  the  request  of  several  correspondents,  and  in 
consequence  of  conversations  which  we  have  had  with  various  gardeners 
about  London  and  in  the  country  in  the  course  of  a  late  three  weeks'  tour. 
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^Ve  have  long  entertuned  the  ide%  and  expressed  it  in  our  Encjcloppdia 
of  Gardening,  that  a  library  of  books  ought  to  form  a  part  of  the  furniture 
of  every  ganien,  for  thb  reason,  that  a  gardener  can  no  more  acquire  hb 
profession  without  books  than  he  can  wiSiout  tools,  and  because  the  wages 
of  gurdeners,  and  especially  of  journeymen,  are  inadequate  to  every  indi- 
vidual's purchasing  such  books  as  are  requisite  for  him. 

We  take  it  for  granted,  that  no  man  can  ever  become  fit  for  the  duties  of 
a  master  gardener,  without  possessing  what  may  be  called  a  tolerable  school 
edacation ;  such  as  writing,  arithmetic,  geometry,  drawing,  and,  for  the  sake 
of  botanioed  names,  some  acquaintance  with  the  rudiments  of  Latin.  This 
is  exdu^TO  of  professional  education,  which,  besides  the  practice  of  the 
different  operations  of  gardening,  should  consist  of  a  considerable  extent 
and  varietjT  of  reading  on  the  various  departments  of  vegetable  culture  and 
territorial  improvement.  As  things  at  present  stand,  very  few  parents  who 
bring  up  their  children  to  gardening  are  able  to  bestow  on  them  the  reoui- 
nte  elementary  education ;  and  we  are  sure  it  will  be  at  once  allowed,  tnat 
journeymen  gardeners,  as  they  are  now  paid,  can  never  afford  to  purchase 
the  professional  books  which  they  would  require  to  read.  It  may  be  asked, 
after  this  statement,  how  it  happens  that  there  are  any  good  gardeners  at 
all,  and  how  gardening  goes  on  so  well  as  it  does  ?  To  which  we  answer, 
that  the  few  who  are  properly  qualified  to  act  as  master  gardeners,  have 
attained  thereto  by  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances  as  to  parent- 
age and  local  education,  or  by  extraordinary  exertion,  and  the  denial,^ 
great  part,  of  even  the  necessaries  of  life  for  a  series  of  years  while  working 
88  Journeymen.  Man;^  journeymen  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  undergo  these 
privations ;  under  their  pressure  the  exertions  of  others  are  weakened ;  and 
in  no  case  are  they  what  they  might  be,  or  what  the  art  requires.  This  is 
the  reason  why  there  are  so  very  few  first-rate  gardeners,  and  why,  as  we 
have  often  said,  there  is  not  one  sarden  in  a  hundred,  whether  large  or 
small,  that  aflbrds  to  its  owner  half  the  enjoyment  which  it  might  do. 

But,  independently  of  fiuther  improvement,  even  to  maintain  ^rdening 
and  gardeners  in  their  present  state,  why  should  young  men  acquiring  that 
art  1^  sulnected  to  greater  privations  than  joung  men  acquiring  other  arts 
or  trades  ?  Journeymen  carpenters  and  smiths  are  allowed  such  wages  as 
enables  them  to  buy^  their  took ;  why  are  not  joumevmen  eardeners  al- 
lowed similar  wages,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  buy  gardening  books,  which, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  are  iust  as  necessary  to  them  as  spades  or  rakes? 
GTardeoing  is  now  quite  a  cufierent  thinf  to  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago ; 
more  than  double  the  number  of  exotic  plants  are  now  in  culture,  and 
nearly  the  same  proportion  of  new  fruits.  Forcing  by  flues,  steam,  ferment- 
ing substances,  &c.  is  now  carried  to  an  extent  never  before  contemplated. 
Discoveries  in  chemistry,  the  doctrine  of  heat,  meteorology,  geolo^,  and 
v^etable  physiology,  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  art  of  culture  in 
such  a  way,  that  there  is  not  a  single  operation,  whether  on  the  soil  or  on 
plants,  that  has  not  undergone  improvement.  If  we  compare  the  present 
state  of  garden  buildings,  structures,  and  implements,  we  shall  find  tnem  so 
various,  and  so  greatly  superior  to  what  they  were  twentv  years  ago,  that  a 
gardener,  to  ascertain  which  is  best  or  most  suitable  to  his  case,  must  not 
cmlv  see  and  use  them,  but  know  something  of  the  mechanical  or  other  prin- 
dples  in  which  their  excellence  consists.  Add  to  all  this,  that  a  gardener, 
however  limited  the  sphere  of  his  operation^^  is  more  or  less  employed  as  an 
artist,  or  man  of  taste,  in  designing  and  laying  out  walks,  roads,  and  plan- 
tations of  various  kinds ;  and  this  m  scenes  of  different  degrees  of  extent 
and  imix>rtance,  from  the  flower  garden  to  the  park.  When  to  these  points 
are  added  the  knowledge  of  the  uses  of  timber,  with  a  view  to  profitable 
planting,  and  of  fendnff,  drainine,  irrigation,  and  various  other  parts  of 
agriculture  connected  with  gardenuig^  it  will  not  be  denied,  we  thkik,  that 
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a  gardener  cannot  be  even  moderately  acquainted  with  hb  profesnooy  or  ft 
for  even  an  ordinarjr  situation  as  master,  without 

1.  Such  a  prelimmary  or  elementary  education  as  will  prepare  his  mind 
for  deriving  instruction  from  reading;  and 

9.  A  course  of  reading,  both  varied  and  extenrive,  on  the  subject  of  his 
profession. 

If,  therefore,  the  present  improved  state  of  gardening  science  and  botanical 
discovery  is  to  be  adopted,  diffused,  and  perpetuated  m  the  practice  of  gar- 
dening, there  is  onl^  one  way  of  accomplishing  it,  that  of  making  these 
improvements  fiuniliar  to  ever^  gardener.  This  can  only  be  done  by  giving 
every  gardener  a  better  education,  and  a  more  ready  access  to  books  on  the 
subject  of  his  profession ;  and  this  again  we  know  no  means  of  effecting 
otherwise  than  either  by  nusins  the  wages  of  journeymen  gardeners,  so  as 
every  individual  might  buv  books  for  himself,  as  every  journeyman  carpenter 
does  tools  for  himself  or  by  every  master  keeping  a  library  for  the  use  of 
his  journeymen.  If  one  of  these  methods  be  not  adopted,  and  that  speedily 
and  generally,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  gardening  improvements,  as  soon  as 
they  are  made,  will  be  foi^tten,  by  not  being  embodied  in  practice;  and 
that  the  art  will  either  stand  still  or  retrograde. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  more  than  one  correspondent,  that  insti- 
tutions like  those  recently  established  for  mechanics,  pr  travelling  Idiraries, 
like  those  in  use  in  Esist  Lothian,  might  be  adopted ;  but  the  isolated 
liquation  of  gardeners,  unless  perhaps  about  London,  Edinburgh,  andDubliu, 
renders  the  former  plan  inapplicable,  and  the  latter  is  more  adapted  for 
ffeneral  reading  than  for  elementary  and  professional  study.  Thoucin,  there- 
fore, the  system  of  reciprocal  borrowing  and  lending  might  be  adopted  in 
connection  with  our  plan,  yet,  after  all  the  consideration  which  we  have 
been  able  to  give  to  the  subject,  we  are  convinced  that  the  object  in  view 
can  in  no  way  so  cheaply  and  effectually  he  attained,  as  by  every  gardoi 
havinff  its  own  library,  as  it  has  its  own  tool-house. 

Til^  therefore,  the  wages  of  a  journeyman  gardener  are  brought  nearer 
to  those  of  a  journeyman  mechanic,  we  reallv  think  it  a  duty  on  their  em- 
ployers to  supply  them  with  books.  By  employers,  we  must  be  understood 
as  meaning  the  proprietors  of  gardens,  and  we  do  most  respectfully  submit 
to  all  such  our  hunu>le  opinion,  that  it  would  only  be  an  act  of  justice,  and 
much  for  their  own  interest  to  do  so.  They  would  immediately  produce 
more  faithful  and  industrious  servants,  because  the  library  would  be  felt  at 
once  as  increase  of  wages  and  an  act  of  kindness ;  and  gentlemen,  however 
high  in  rank,  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  in  all  kinds  of  labour,  from  the  lowest 
aM  most  mechanical  to  the  highest  and  most  intellectual,  men  work  as 
they  are  paid,  and  are  attached  to  their  employers  in  proportion  as  they  are 
treated  by  them  with  kindness.  That  the  moral  habits  of  young  men  would 
be  improved  bv  spendii^  their  evenings  in  such  a  library  must  be  obvious, 
and  no  loiijB;er  being  obh^ed  to  den;^  uiemselves  the  requisite  ouality  and 
quantity  offood  (for  that  is  the  fad),  in  order  to  be  able  to  buy  a  tew  books ; 
tney  would  be  able  to  live  better  and  work  harder.  Every  master  gar- 
dener knows  that  a  common  labourer  will  dig  or  hoe  more  ground  per  day 
than  any  Journeyman  gardener ;  and  the  reason  is,  the  former  has  generally 
three  or  tour  shillings  a-waek  more  wages  than  the  latter,  and  consequently 
lives  better  and  is  stronger.  But  farther  details  we  consider  are  unnecessary 
to  show  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  affording  the  means  of  a  superior  d^ 
gree  of  instruction  to  journeymen  gardeners.  To  afford  them  this  means 
by  the  establishment  of  garden  libraries,  we  consider  preferable  to  at  once 
rainng  their  wages  to  an  adequate  estUtU^  for  various  reasons;  but  to  this 
sulneot  we  shall  return  at  a  foture  opportunity. 

A  few  years  ago  it  might  have  been  necessary,  as  a  prelinnnary  to  what 
we  have  recommended^  to  combat  certain  objectiena  to  enligfatenuig  the 
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mnids  of  tboae  who  are»  or  teem  to  be,  destined  to  live  by  b«Mlily  labour.; 
but  such  is  the  progress  of  mind  in  this  age,  that  opinions  whicn  it  was 
necessary  to  argue  and  discuss  only  a  few  years  ago,  are  now  taken  for 
granted.  Gardeners^  from  their  isolated  situation  and  the  nature  of  their 
employment,  always  have  been,  and  always  will  be,  a  sober,  moral,  harmless^ 
and  comparatively  reasonable  and  even  polished  class  of  servants.  Women 
are  mudi  better  judges  in  this  matter  than  men,  and  we  would  ask  any 
female  servant  in  a  gentleman's  fiunily,  whether  the  ponversation  of  grooms 
and  other  attendants  on  dogs  and  horses,  and  the  conversation  of  gardeners 
are  Uie  same  sort  of  thing  7  The  same  question  might  be  put  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, with  reference  to  the  tastes  and  pursuits  of  gentlemen.  There 
is  scarcely  any  instance  of  revolution  being  attempted,  or  any  of  the  more 
atrocious  crimes  committed  by  gardeners,  and  this  must  always  be  the  case 
from  tbiar  isolated  situation,  and  the  nature  of  their  profisssion.  Notwith- 
standing this,  we  do  not  expect  that  every  master  will  come  at  once  into 
our  scheme,  but  a  number,  we  trust,  boto  of  head  ffardeners  and  of  their 
employers,  will  j^ve  it  their  serious  consideration,  as  being  proposed  for  the 
good  of  all  parties ;  some,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  act  upon  it,  not  only  for 
the  reasons  we  have  mentioned,  but  on  general  principles  of  benevolence; 
and  others  from  the  rational  motive  that  more  confidence  is  to  be  phiced 
in  the  skill,  honesty,  and  attachment  of  intelligent  and  comfortably  cvcum- 
rtanced,  than  of  ignorant  and  depressed  d^ndanls. 

Having  shown,  as  we  think,  the  necessity  of  garden  libraries,  we  shall 
next  subSiit  some  oeneral  ideas  of  the  mode  in  which  they  ought  to  be 
formed,  premiung  tnat  we  think  them  equally  necessary  in  nurseries,  and 
other  commercial  gardens,  in  horticultural,  botanic,  or  other  public  ear- 
dens,  as  in  private  gardens,  and  that  wherever  the  master  has  under  him 
a  dnfile  hand,  whether  journeyman  gardener,  or  gscrden  labourer,  male  or 
female,  in  short,  wherever  there  n  a  tool-house,  there  ought  to  be  a  library, 
and  every  garden,  however  small,  ought  to  have  its  books  as  well  as  its  tools. 

in  ^e  eardens  of  private  gentlemen,  the  head  ^dener,  having  got  the 
consent  of  his  employer,  should  get  a  room  of  suitable  size,  dry,  and  well 
lifted  and  aired,  fitted  up  with  book  shelves,  &c.  in  the  earden,  or  where 
his  men  are  lo<l^ed.    If  a  suitable  room  ahready  exists,  which  is  not  likely 
to  be  the  case  m  one  garden  of  a  hundred,  then  all  that  will  be  necessary 
is  a  proper  book-case ;  but  gardeners  in  general,       ' 
inen,  are  very  indifierently  lodged  in  the  back 
there^MT^  we  think  it  likely  that  in  many  cases  i 
Jbuilt,  or  one  already  existing  devoted  to  and  fi 
purpose  of  containing  the  books,  and  as  a  pla 
But  as,  whether  a  new  or  old  room  is  used,  the  b< 
portable  book-case,  that  may  be  prepared  by  ai 
and  one  made  of  deal  eight  feet  Ions  and  sb 

shelves,  will  hQld  all  the  essential  and  denrable  elementary  books ;  a  com- 
piete  professional  collection  will  require  a  second  case  of  the  same  size, 
doch  a  book-case,  or  even  one  of  half  the  size  for  a  small  collection,  may 
be  kept  in  any  convenient  place,  till  a  proper  one  is  prepared  for  it.  We 
leave  this  part  of  the  bonneis  at  present  enturely  to  toe  management  of 
master  gardeners,  till  we  can  find  time  to  give  some  plans  for  gardeners' 
dwelling  houses,  and  the  arrangement  of  garden  sheas,  fruit-rooms,  &c 
improvements  in  which  are  very  much  waited  in  everv  part  of  the  country. 
In  the  mean  time  we  would  urge  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  every 
garden,  however  small,  having  its  garden  book^case.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  add,  that  in  the  changes  of  master  gardeners,  the  books  should  be  in- 
vemoried  from  the  one  to  the  other,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tools. 

Where  the  master  i»  unwilling,  and  the  head  gardener  willing  but  unable, 
to  sink  the  money  necessary  to  purchase  a  proper  garden  library,  we  would 
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fuggeft  to  snch  gardsnen  to  get  the  consent  of  their  master  \o  borrow  the 
necemry  sum,  which  mi^ht  probably.be  lent  by  the  master  himself  on  the 
security  of  the  books,  which  would  always  be  on  the  master's  premises,  en- 
gaging to  allow  interest  quarterly,  and  something  additional  to  form  a  fund 
for  relaying  the  principal  out  of  their  wages,  and  to  retain  from  the  weekly 
payments  of  their  labourers,  apprentices,  and  journeymen,  such  a  sum  as 
would  enable  him  to  do  so,  ana  to  leave  a  little  profit;  but  not  to  let  this 
sum  exceed  1 5  per  cent,  on  the  purchase  money  of  the  library.  Some 
^deners  might  advance  the  money  for  this  purpose  themselves,  or  borrow 
It  from  some  humane  clergyman,  reediod  man,  or  wealthy  tradesman,  or 
farmer,  &c.,  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  the  arrangement  could  be  per- 
petuated by  every  master  transferring,  when  he  left  his  place,  the  library, 
with  its  debt  and  profits  to  his  successor. 

Nurseiymen  and  other  commercial  gardeners  cannot  be  expected  to  come 
at  once  into  our  plan,  and  build  a  library  or  reading-room  tor  their  men ; 
but  we  hope  there  are  some  of  them  to  be  found,  who  will  be  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  a  book-case,  and  a  few  books,  which,  to  lessen  trouble,  might  be 
given  in  charge  to  the  fi>reman  or  shopman,  to  let  out  to  such  as  choose  to 
read  them,  the  value  being  deposit^  if  deemed  necessary.  Probably  it 
miffht  also  be  advisable  to  make  a  small  charge  on  each  volume  borrowed, 
to  be  allowed  to  the  foreman  or  shopman  for  the  trouble  taken  by  himy 
after  the  hours  of  labour,  in  giving  out  and  receiving  books ;  —  but  this^ 
and  various  matters,  we  leave  for  the  present  to  such  nurserymen  and 
others  as  may  adopt  what  we  recommend.  We  may  hint,  thia  if  the 
shelves  in  these  book-cases  are  kept  about  an  inch  firom  the  back  boards, 
all  the  books  can  easily  be  kept  di^  in  moist  weather,  \rj  lighting  a  lamp, 
and  whelming  a  flower-pot  over  it  in  the  bottom  shelf,  and  then  closing 
the  doors  of  the  book-case. . 

Botanic,  Horticultural,  and  other  public  gardens,  and  alao  Provincial 
Horticultural  Societies,  generally  have  libraries;  but  none  of  these,  as£yr 
as  we  know,  contain  el^entary  books,  and  not  many  are  very  complete  io 
professional  works;  or  if  they  are  pretty  full  in  the  latter,  are  they  so 
available  by  the  working  gardener,  as  to  anwer  the  end  which  we  propose. 
The  library  of  the  Horticultural  Society  in  their  house  in  London  is  con- 
siderable, and  will  in  time  be  one  of  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  worid;  but 
though  a  few  books  are  lent  to  the  gardeners  at  Chiswick,  there  b  no  regular 
garden  library  there,  for  the  purpose  of  the  working  gardener,  and  no  ele- 
mentary books.  In  our  opinion  a  library,  both  elementary  and  professional, 
for  the  working  gardeners,  should  be  a  main  object  with  such  a  Society.  In 
the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  the  men  are  not  better  paid  than  in  the  nurseries, 
and  they  have  no  library  whatever.  Of  Kew,  we  nave  no  immediate  hopes 
of  amendment ;  but  the  Horticultural  Societies  and  Provincial  Botanic 
Crardens,  we  have  little  doubt,  will,  in  due  time,  set  about  accomplishing 
what  thev  must  agree  with  us  in  considering  as  the  only  eflectual  and  se- 
cure method,  not  only  of  promoting  the  progress  of  gardening,  but  of 
•mbodving  in  seneral  practice  the  present  highly  improved  state  of  the- 
oretical knowledge  in  the  art.  In  fact,  most  of  these  public  gardens  and 
societies  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  adopted  the  plan  we  are  recommending, 
as  far  as  respects  professional  books;  but  none  of  them,  as  far  as  we  know, 
have  the  school-books  requisite  to  enable  a  gardener  to  work  out  for  him- 
self a  certain  dc^ee  of  preliminary  education,  without  which  professional 
books  will  not  yield  him  that  instruction  for  which  they  are  intended. 

Havine  now  shown  the  necessity  of  garden  libraries,  and  developed  our 
plan  of  forming  them,  we  have  next  to  recommend  it  to  the  conaderation 
of  our  readers,  and  if  they  approve  of  it,  to  request  their  assistance 
and  advice  in  carrying  it  into  execution.  We  confidently  rely  on  every 
master  gardener  and  nurseryman  seconding  our  eflforts,  either  by  doi^g 
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•QffletluDg  dienselyes,  or  if  thejr  have  little  opportunity,  by  fttiinuladng 
others^  who  have  more  in  tbeir  power.  Above  all,  we  hope  that  no 
master  gardener  of  any  description  will  be  unfovourable  to  the  plan,  from  a 
fear  of  rendering  his  journeyman  better  informed  than  himself.  This 
motive,  to  which  we  are  all  prone,  may  be  disguised  under  various  others, 
and  it  will  prot>ably  be  the  greatest  obstacle  that  the  garden  library  scheme 
will  have  to  contend  with ;  but  a  good  master  gardener,  like  a  good  parent, 
will  consider  the  journeymen  and  apprentices  under  his  care  as  an  import** 
ant  trust  —  as  bis  children ;  and  whatever  progress  they  make,  as  so  much 
made  1^  a  part  of  himself;  so  much  added  to  the  reputation  of  his  family, 
and  for  tne  credit  of  which  he,  like  every  other  head  of  a  family,  be- 
comes entitled  to  the  prindpal  share.  A  master  who  acts  on  this  principle, 
and  is  the  means  of  leading  his  journeyman  to  know  ten  times  more  than 
himself,  will  be  much  more  respected  and  esteemed  hy  them  end  by  his 
fdlow  masters,  than  if  he  were  the  means  of  preventing  them  from  ob- 
taining a  library  by  any  ostensible  reason  whatever,  —  the  reason  alluded  to 
in  this  case  would  alwa)'s  be  assigned  or  suq>ected  — probably  even  when  it 
was  otherwise  ^  and  hence  those  masters  who  have  had  least  advantage 
firom  books  themselves,  should  in  their  own  defence  be  the  most  aniious  to 
insure  those  advantages  to  others.  As  to  roaster  cardeners  under  thirty, 
they  may  go  band  in  hand  in  acquirements  with  their  journeymen  in  every 
thing ;  those  under  fortv  in  most  things,  and  those  above  that  age  in  manv 
thinss.  All  the  three  classes,  too,  should  look  to  the  advantages  that  will 
result  to  their  children,  male  and  female. 

Having  shown  the  necessity  o(  and  explained  and  recommended  our  plan, 
we  shall  next  submit  a  list  of  books  fora^den  elementary  library,  or  such 
books  as  are  preliminary  to  every  descnption  of  professional  knowledge. 
Any  young  man  of  ordinary  capacity  and  industry  who  has  access  to 
these  booluy  and  who  can  already  reEui  and  write  a  httle,  may  go  through, 
by  himself  such  a  course  of  instruction  as  will  fit  him  ibr  the  highest 
branches  of  hb  profession,  and  enable  him  to  choose  such  other  books  as  are 
necessary  to  pursue  knowledge  of  all  or  of  any  kind  as  much  farther  as  he 
chooses.  All  thb  may  be  done  by  a  solitary  young  man ;  but  if  two  of 
three  young  men  are  together,  then  the  business  of  self,  or  rather  mutual 
instruction,  may  go  on  with  rapidity,  ease  and  pleasure,  as  we  shall  after- 
wards show.  \Ve  shall  only  further  add,  that  we  have  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing list  to  a  h^ly  talented  friend,  the  author  of  some  of  the  best  ele- 
mentary works  now  m  use,  and  the  master  of  one  of  the  first  academies  in 
the  neigfabourhood  of  London.  This  gentleman  has  written  foi'  us  a 
course  of  directions  for  every  section,  by  which  young  men  may  proceed 
in  the  most  advantageous  manner  in  the  study  of  each.  These  we  shall 
print  in  our  succeeding  number,  with  such  other  hints  or  suggestions  as 
may  be  sent  us  by  other  friends,  or  enemies,  to  this  important  measure. 

In  geno^  the  following  books  may  be  had  from  any  bookseller;  but  as 
particular  books  are  sometimes  scarce,  we  have  always  put  down  two  or 
three  of  the  same  kind,  or  which  treat  on  the  same  subject. 

All  the  books  are  numbered  in  series,  by  which  in  givinc  an  order  to  a 
bookseller,  or  in  the  correspondence  of  one  gardener  with  another,  the 
number  may  be  used  instead  of  the  title  at  len^. 
All  those  in  italics  we  connder  ettentiai  for  an  elementary  library. 
All  those  to  which  no  mark  is  prefixed  are  such  as  may  be  substituted  for 
the  books  in  italics. 
Those  which  are  desirable,  though  less  essential,  are  marked  (•). 
Those  which  are  necessary  to  a  sufficient  Bbrar^,  but  which  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  if  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  and  its  Supplementi  are  pur« 
chased,  are  marked  (f ). 
Vol.  II.  —  No.  5.  i 
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Sect.  I.  —  For  the  Purpose  of  teaching  a  few  Gardenen,  or  oiUer  Tom^ 
Men  or  Wometiy  assembled  for  the  Purpose  of  Mutual  and  Social  /«► 
provement,  how  to  proceed. 

I.  Itutruetknu for  contimctktg  School  9n  the  Madroi  Siftiem.  Lomdom,  Sd  edU.  JB12.  IfiMi  U    , 
52.  The  Madras  School  Grammar ;  or  new  syitem  reduced  to  quettions  and  answen.  12iik»._Sc; 

3.  The  Madras  School ;  or  elements  of  tuition.  Syo.  1815.  12s. 

i.  HolUnff8worth*s  Recommendation  of  the  Madras  Sjatem.  Sra  i*.6d. 

5.  ImprovemenU  in  Education  as  it  respects  the  industrious  class  of  the  community;  oontaiBiBi^ 

among  other  important  partlculan,  an  account  of  the  iniCitution  fbr  the  educatlan  of  ont 

thousand  poor  childien.    London,  Sd  edit  1806.  Sva  U  6dL 

Sect.  II. — English  Grammar  and  Composition, 

6.  Mavor*s  English  Spelling  Book,  12$ho.  U6d.  ^„     , 

7.  Murra»f*s  English  Grammar.  12mo.  hmmd.    Longman  and  Co.  4c 

a  Murray's  Extrcises  to  the  English  Grammar.  ISlmo.  ML  Longman  and  Co.  9i.6d. 
9.  Murrajf*s  Key.  ISma  bd.  Longman  and  Co.  U.6d. 
la  Futton^s  Pronomtdng SpeUimgBook.  Umo.   Is. 

II.  Fulton  and  Knight's  EngUsh  Dictionary.  ISmo.  4c6dL 

TheM  two  books  ofFulton's  are  decidedly  the  best  for  Scotchmen. 

12.  T'    •-'«-•-•-•- '^- • ^- ''""'-h  dialect.  Lond.  1782L  8va  4c 

la  St  tis  work  contains  an  ample  store  of  SeotHeigms. 


14.  X  ^c*l  plan,  fbr  the  use  of  t  ,  

»endix,  &c    By  a  Member  of  the  UniTcrssty 

15.  •j  rith  exercises  and  quesUons  Ibr  e«aminatlo«, 

>ry  observations,  chiefly  of  vulgar  Anglidsma, 
ambiguity,  &c.   Glasgow.  18l&  ISmo.  U6tfL 

16.  E  lionst  ^ued  frequently .  and  eMtfiy  by  Ae  i»- 

iose  in  similar  use,  €M^  by  the  inkaSitunisqf 
.6d. 

17.  &  U  Improprieties  corrected,  4c    JBIyHug^Mk- 

18.  •!  t. 

la  *]  B  Reasoning  and  Compo^tkm ;  exhifaitiDg  aa 

he  human  mind,  and  of  the  principles  of  line 

8L  St  ling  INctionary,  improved  by  Jonea.  London. 

S2.  B  it  Mt^  in  Joknmm,  Sheridmt,  mud  Wedker. 

SSL  C\ 

fil  S]  idetymologicanyiniiatnled.  IflM.  bd.  4si6dL 

Sect.  Ill . — Languages, 

We  decidedly  recommend  the  natural  or  Hs 
quirine  languages,  firmly  convinced  from  our  o 
servation  of  the  modes  of  teaching  languages  in  fo 
DufiePs  work,  and  from  a  Dissertation  in  the 
1R26),  that  it  is  far  preferable  to  all  others.  It  : 
Review,  that  "  a  person  of  mature  habits,  eager 
suits,  and  reading  seven  or  eight  hours  per  day,  n 
rant  of  a  letter  of  Greek,  learn  to  construe  the  fc 
punctilious  accurac;^  in  three  weeks  by  the  ke 
utterlv  i^orant  of  French  or  Italian,  would  les 
gospels,  m  either  of  these  languages,  in  three  ^ 

weeks ;  the  German  in  five  weeks/*  We  have  no  hesitation  in  assertiBg^ 
that  a  young*gardener,  by  devoting  afa  hour  every  day  to  reading  Mr.  IW 
milton*8  Keys  for  three  years,  without  the  trouble  of  committing  a  sin^e 
sentence  to  memory,  might  acquire  a  very  tolerable  knowledge  of  LotiB 
and  French,  and  as  much  Greek  as  he  could  have  any  occasion  for. 

A  gardener  ought  to  have  at  least  a  slight  knowleage  of  Latin  to  enable 
him  to  understand  botanical  descriptions,  and  the  meaning  and  government 
of  specific  names,  as  well  as  for  the  continual  recurrence  of  fragments  of, 
or  (lerivations  from  that  language,  occurring  almost  in  every  book.  He 
ouffht  to  have  a  slight  knowledge  of  Greek,  l^ause  of  it  the  generic  names, 
and  the  names  of  classes  and  orders,  are  composed ;  and  he  ought  to  know 
something  of  French,  as  a  language  continually  occurring  in  books^  and  •• 
the  names  of  our  best  pears,  and  various  other  fruits  and  vegetables,  are  in 
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that  language.  Dutch,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  gardeners  in  general 
may  dispense  with  :  but  as  some  of  them  may  have  occasion  to  visit,  or 
probably  to  accept  emplo^nnent  in,  or  emigrate  to,  countries  where  these 
languages  are  spoken,  or  may  be  ambitious  of  knowing  something  of  them 
for  other  reasons,  wc  have  inserted  the  books  necessary  to  acquire  them. 

We  shall  just  add,  that  it  is  some  recommendation  to  Mr.  Hamilton's 
books,  in  addition  to  others  of  a  more  essential  nature,  that,  being  chiefly 
biblicsd,  the  young  gardener  may  use  them  at  church  on  Sundays. 

SoBSSCT.  1. — Illustradve  of  the  Natural  Method  of  acquiring  Languages. 

SS.  Dk^ScT'  Vature  iB^aU^fed  kt  her  mode  ^  teaching  langmtget  to  ma»,  adapted  to  tke  Pmek 
Jamguage.  290U.S00.  bds.    ILis. 


2  9ott.  890.  bds. 

„  I  Review  for  June,  18S6.  St. 

87.  Scocamjui  New^nper^  Sqitanbcr  6tb,  iaS6.  Id. 

SuBSBCT.  2.— Latin 

Sa.  neOoapelqfSt.Jdhn^in  Latin, ad^iied  to  tke  HamUtamian  9Htem,Hi  ma  attal^tieal and 
imierSmearjf  traudation.   4c 

».  Epitome  BMorta  Sacta.  80a  4c 

90l  Laiia  Grammar.    ]Smo.  iemtd.    U.  6d. 

SI.  Aimmaara't  Latin  Dictionary  abridied.   8»o.  bd.   IS*. 

aSL  Jones's  AnalogiK  Latios;  or  deveiapement  of  thoee  ftoaloatai by  which  the  pcrta  of  ^eech 
in  LaUn  «re  derived  from  eadi  other.  To  which  i«  annexed  a  copious  ▼ocabulanr.  ooostracted 
on  those  analogies,  and  adapted  for  learners  in  private  and  in  putdlc  schoolc  lima  bds.  Sc 

».  Hktmion't^tr^^amo.  5s. 

9k  mmttratkm*  to  Thornton's  VirgiL  Sc 

as.  •Latin  Testament.  ISma  Ss. 

SuBSECT.  5. — Greifk. 

a&  HamUon*s  Gcepelttf  St.  Jokn,  in  Greek.  8w.  Mc   6c 

37.  BUm^Uld's  Greek  Grammar.   As.  6d. 

SBL  Donmm't  Greek  and  EiuUsk  Dictkmary.  Svo.  ILlUOd. 

Tnis  is  the  best  of  all  Greek  dictionaries  (br  a  gardener,  having,  besides  other  advan- 
tages,  all  the  ancient  Greek  names  of  plants,  with  their  corresponding  linnean  names. 
aOL  AnalogicGrsBae.  ISmo.  Ss.6d. 

40l  Schrevelias*s  Greek  lexicon,  in  English,  bv  Steel  8va  bd.  12c 
4L  •Vidpy*8  Greek  New  Tertament  ISao.  bd.  6s. 

SuBSECT.  4. — French. 

4a. 

u. 

41 

45. 
46L 

•7. 

4&  ' 

SO.  made 

>w  an 
nee  it 
to  put 


SuBSECT.  5. — Dutch. 

'SX  D.  Basendonek's  Dutch  Grammar.  ISmo.  bd.Bs.6d. 
54.  Dl  Hasendoock*s  Vocabulary.  ISma  bd.  Sc  64. 
C&  Wemimcli^s  Dutch  DIctkmarv.   Pocket-she.  bd.  l£f. 
56L  •Dutch  Mew  Testament,  from  the  Bible  Society.  St.  6d. 

SoBSECT.  6. — German. 

57.  Bamitton*s  Key  to  the  Gospel  qf-St.  John,  in  German.  4c 

5BL  RawboCkam's  German  Grammar.   ISmo.  (hL    6s.6d. 

S9.  Bdhenborsfs  German  Dictionary  by  Noehden  and  Lloyd.  Peatl.  Iflwa   15f. 

flOL  •Gcnnan  New  Testament,  from  oTe  Bible  Society.    ISma   St.  6dL 

6L  •Loiidoii*s  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,  in  German.  14  r.  thlr.,  or  %  df. 

SvBSEqx.  7. — Italian. 
»,  The  Gospel  qf  SL  John  in  nalian,  adapted  to  the  HatniltaakM^^em.  4c 
C3L  Veneroni's  ItaUan  Grammar.   IStmo.  bd.   6c 
01.  GragHa's  Italian  Dtetiouary.   l9mo.  bd.  7c 
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SuBSECT.  8.— Spanish. 

65.  Dt(fi^*»  Nature  Dkpla^ed^  adapted  to  tke  Spattitk  Langumge,    Bif  Dm  Ummd  4e  Tonttm^ 

G7.  «S[iuiiah  N«w  TeManMDt,  from  the  Bible  Society.  Iteo.  Si.  W. 
Sect.  IV. — Penmatuhip. 

Mtfi  and  reoek>U,QermantexL   Qd:  eadkJl^ttUM 
60.  Penyt  Grammar  itf  fVritimg.  ISnta  Ic&t 
7a  Perry**  Copy  Books  oo  hoiisootal  and  diagonal  lines,  adapted  to  the  nitai  in  tbegraamar. 

4to.  Nos.  1, «,  and  a  sewed.  It.  6d 
7L  Perry's  Explanatory  Copies,  to  correspond  witli  the  oopyJMoka.  Noa.  1,  S;  and&  Sk 

Sect.  V, — Memory, 

7SL  lUers  Treati$e  on  Skori-Hand,  ISmo.  aewed.  Ss.  V. 

*I9^  Orcy^i Memoria  Teeknka i  OTf  metitod t^ artlfictal  memorif.   ^Stmo.  bd$.   it,6d. 

74.  •  Jackson's  Tablet  or  Memory.  5s. 

75.  •  Jackson's  Method  of  Artificial  Memory.  12ma  5i. 

76.  eFeinagle's  New  Art  of  Memory.    1\>  which  is  preOzed  steie  acooont  of  the  ptindpai 

systems  of  artificial  memory,  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  present  time.    mnstnUediiy 
engTBTlngs.  ISma  l£i: 

Sect.  VI. — Arithmetic  and  Book-Keeping. 

77.  Bamar$  Yomg  8ckolar*»  Qmlde  to  ArUkmttic,  jnetadkma  ecmrte<fboekJueping.  Iflmo.  es.6tf. 
7&  eKelly's  BooluKeeping,  by  single  and  double  entry.  Sra  5k. 

79.  KHtk't  ArUkmetie  and  key.  8»o.  3§, 
8a  Joyce's  Arithmetic  ISma  bd.  Ss. 

81.  Joyce's  Key  to  Arithmetic  ISmo.  bd.  St. 

82.  •Lacroix's  Elementary  Tteatiae  on  the  Mathematical  Principles  of  Arithmetic  8to.  St. 
8a.  eClark's  New  System  of  Arithmetic ;  including  specimens  of  a  method  in  which  most  arith. 

metical  operatloos  may  be  perfbrmed  without  a  knowledge  of  the  rule  of  three ;  and  UL 

lowed  by  strictures  on  the  nature  of  the  dementary  instrueUon  contained  in  EogBsb 

treatises  on  that  science.  Bro.  SOn. 
Si.  «Euler*s  Algebra.  1  toL  8vo.  16s. 
85k  Omvertaiiant  on  Al^ra,  4c  .•  detlgned  for  thorn  mho  hoM  not  Ike  adeantaee  qf  a  tmtcr. 

Uma.  bde.  7s. 

Sect.  VII.  —  Mathematics. 

88L  BonHyeaetle*t  MenemraOon  and  Praetkal  Geometry.  19mor4e.6d. 

87.  Keith's  Etoments  of  Plane  Geometry.  8va  bdsi  10s.  6dL 

8&  Netbit's  Land  Atrwykw.  Flatet.  Soo.bdB.  Ut. 

891  NetbU't  Uenemratton.  fUmo.  bd.  6e. 

sa  Neebitt  Key  to  Ditto.  ISmo.  M.  fie. 

91.  Omry't  Matkematiee/otr  Practical  Mem.  Sec  14c 

Euclid. 

98.  Euclid's  Etoments,  by  Slmpsoa  18mc  bde. 
94.  Uutton'ft  Mathematics  StoIsl  8va  15f. 

Sect.  YUl.^Drawmg. 

^  *"****  .^^.  <ir  i>' flw<HC>  *•  **  wrkmt  bnmckee,  esemplified  in  a  comne  qf  tmniy.€igkt  mv. 

gynHoe  lettons,  Aclfr  Soo.  bdt.  IS*.  -*-«"■  f^ 

fS-  *5*^^'£°°^l'^^**™>  or,  the  theory  and  pc«:tioe  of  Arawii«  and  painting.  4ta  16e. 
97.  eHassoPs  Camera.  Sra  fie 

Sect.  IX.  —  Geography  and  History. 

98.  JtobfHTt  Bementt  qf  Modem  Oeofrapky  and  Generai  Bittory,  udtk  nmmeims  nu^  and 

J&  fS^^l^''^^*^  of  Nodein  and  Antient  Geography,  for  the  use  of  schoola.  8va  bde  9c 
lOa  OstelPs  New  Genera]  Atlac  90mapc  4ta  U  Is. 

101.  ^^i^t  Atlas  of  Modem  Geography,  eoneieting  <f  iwenly4moeolomreduuipi.  1896L  MT-M. 

102.  +BoiHm*t  Ganetteer.  1826.  8sc  18s. 

IS-  ^rf^<^JS^«nf,ftomtbeearlie$tage$U^  U  16s. 

101  Priestley'k  Chart  of  History,  on  CAUTass  and  rollen.  16^ 

105.  Henrf  History  <^  Great  BrUatn.  19  svrfi:  8sc  4/.  4c 

■106.  Adam'eSmmnaryqf  Geography  and  mstory.  Mope.  too.  bd.  15$. 
107.  efMuller's  Universal  lUstory.  3  vole  Sra  bds.  iTies; 

106.  efMUler  on  the FhikMophy of  Modem  History.  4toIsl  8?c  JiL  8c 

Sect.  X.  —  Moral  and  PoiitictU  Science. 

l<^  1]g*g^Q««tsorTlKMigfat,orflntleasons  on  the  Imowlcdge  of  the  mind.  Itea  bde 

H?*  ^SSfJ'.'2l^*'''f'^9t'^  ^'^^  9^01$.  8sc  U  8& 
IIL  #fteith«s  llMoiyoflfoflal  Sentimentc  8tc  Ifii: 


9a  Neebitt  Key  to  Ditto.  12mc  M.  fie 

Gregory's  Mathematieefor  Praetica 

♦Wallace's  Elements  of  Geometry  s  or,  compendious  demonstration  of  the  lint  six  books  of 
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112.  «i8mtth*i  laqaiiy  into  the  Nature  and  CaiMf  oftte  Wflaltli  of  MatkMM,  with  notot.  and  aa 

addttional  Tolume  by  Buchanan.  4  Tob.  %90,  ^  8*. 
US.  CbnmvitfMMOffPbMfoalAcwKMNy.  UhtiU,  fd; 

Sect.  XI.  —  TtuU  and  CrUicitm, 


114  JIia(m**E$9ommtheNaiwreandPrimeiple9<fTaHe.  SmIr.  8«a  U  Ij: 
11&  KadrnkPn  AiM^HoalEmmdrpkUotkePrti»eipl«»itfTa$te.  8fo.  8&  (U. 
11&  iT^aix't  Lecturw  onftbeiaric  8  roll.  8va  bda.  ISc; 


117.  *Jamieioa*s  Onmmar  of  Rhetoric  and  PolHft  literature  |  comprehendtot  the  Prindplei  of 

Imguaae  and  ityle,  the  dements  of  taate  an*!  crittdon,  with  nilei  fcr  the  itudy  of  ooaapo- 
■Itlon,  dlustrated  l^  appropriate  exanvilet.  ISuia  6a  mL 

118.  •Jamieeon**  Philoflophv,  on  didactic  principlee.  ISma  6«.  Gd, 
119L  ♦KaimeCs  Element*  of  Criticism.  8  vols,  sra  18«. 

IflOi  •Donaldson's  Bements  of  Beauty :  also  reflections  on  the  harmooy  ofsenelbtUti  and  fcason. 

Edin.  178a  Sva  Sf.fidL  ^ 

19L  «Black*B  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Dmnatic  Arts  and  literature^  translated  Ikwn  the  41^. 

man  of  SchlegeL  8  vols.  Sra  U  4s: 
182,  ♦Schimmrtpcnnincit'*  Theory  of  the  Classtflcatioa  of  Beauty  and  Defbnnity,  and  their  ear. 

respondent  pMtogaaaic  expression,  exempUlled  in  Tariout  works  ni  art  and  natural 

We  should  recommend  all  the  aboye  works  to  be  purchased,  conceiriDg 
that  few  studies  contribute  more  to  happiness  than  tnc  cultivation  of  what 
may  be  called  the  philosophy  of  seeing  ana  hearing.  ''All  ignorance  of  beauty, 
or  depravity  of  taste,  is  deifecttve  animation ;  all  improvement  of  these  is 
increased  sensibility :  the  powers  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  of  the  body,  being 
rendered  more  perfect  by  a  proper  use  of  them.  To  question  whether  an 
improved  taste  is  an  advantage,  is  in  some  meaifire  to  aoubt,  whether  it  is 
better  to  be,  or  not  to  be ;  to  live  or  not  to  live;  one  devoid  of  taste  is 
dead  to  all  the  finer  feelings."  — Donatdion, 

&KCT.  Xn.  —  Natural  PhUotaphy  and  Chemttry, 

IflSL  Qiasgj mOotu on  Okemiatrw.  ieoU  18ma  14s: 

181  Comtenatioms  m  Natural  FhMotoalhi.  IStmo.  10s:fidL 

185i  aToung'i  Lectures  on  Natural  niilosophy,  and  the  mechanical  arts.  2  vols.  4to.  5/.  5s 

19&  F^sFractieal O^emUtry.  Saa  7«. 

187.  *The  Glasgow  Mechanic's  Magasine.  5  Tola.  8va  9L 

ISa  Dav^t  AgricuUmrat  CkenU$trf.  Boo.  lOs. 

ISBi  •The  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.  8to.  U  Is. 

Sect.  XIII.  —  Natural  Hittorif. 

Ua  amMe$b^rodueikmtoPkythtOfticaland8y$ttmatioalBoiait9.  ISptaie*.  9oo.  hdg.  14*. 
ISL  8mUk*»  Grammar  qfltoUtnif,  wttk  an  egplmuUion  of  JuaHeu**  tyUem.  81  plau$.  Sao.  .Mr.  9$. 

138.  KtMk*»  PkyMogleal  Botattg.  8  wrfi:  8iw.  U.  6s.  ^  _ 
133L  Kirb^a»d%iemx^$Jmtrodactkmio»atomoloa,orElemenUoftkeSatit^ 

%voU.  8mi  SL  18a 
134u  SamotulW*  Britkh  Eniomolon,  Platn.  crown  Boo.  IL 
13&  Dtreetiomo  for  eoUeeUne  and  mtserwimg  Inoteto.  18ma  Ma  St. 

136.  TatUenmfi  or,  ike  art  qf  prewer^  tu^feeto  qf  natural  kktorif.  800,  St. 

157.  «tGoldsi5th*s  Natural  History  of  B&ds  and  Beasts.  18ma  6s.  . 
U8L  *f  LinnsBUs's  ^ptem  of  Nature,  by  Turton.  7  toIs.  Sra  SL  St.  \ 

139.  •Gr«eDough*s  Principles  of  Geology. 

Sect.  XIV.  —  General  Knowledge, 

140.  «EncyclopsBdia  Britannica.  80  vols.  4to.  S&. 
14L  ♦Stipplemcot  to  da  151. 

148.  aTayWft  Advice  to  the  Teens.  18ma  bds.  5s. 

143w  a  Prudence  and  Princiole,  a  tale.  18ma  bdi.  5s.  6d 

144.  a  Reciprocal  Duties  of  Children  and  Parents.  ISmo.  hds.  5s. 

145.  » Retrospection,  a  tale.  18ma  bds.  St. 

146.  a  Self  Cultivation.  i8ma  bdsi  5r.  &t 

147.  •Edgeworth's  Essays  on  Practical  EducaUon.  8  volsi  8vo.  It,  Ir. 

148.  a  ■       ■  Professional  Education.  8vo.  18s.  ..«  ^   «„,,«_„  ^ 

149.  «Hamilton*s  (Miss)  Popular  Essays  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  fte.  8  vols.  8va  U  4a. 
15D.  « Letters  on  Education.  8  vols.  8va  14i: 

151.  Hints  for  the  Improvement  of  Early  Education.  ISmo,  8s.  6d         ,         .       ._^     ^      . 

158.  ♦Shepherd's,  Joyce,  and  Carpenter's  Systematic  Education ;  or.  demOTtwry  Instruction  to 

the  various  departments  of  literature  and  science,  with  practical  rules  for  studying:  Platea. 

3d  edit  8  vols.  8vo.  U  lU  61^.  ^  ^     ,        .     ^  ,  «,     ,  , 

151  aBritish  Poets,  with  their  Uvcs,  by  Dr.  Johnson  and  Alexander  Chalmers  81  veto,  royal 

8va  85/. 
154.  aBritteh  Plutarch.    EnUrged  by  Wrangbam.  6  vols.  ]8mo.  S4  18s: 
155:  aShakspeare's  Plays,  with  glossarial  notes.  10  vob.  18mo.  U  10s. 
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Sect.  X  V.  —  Periodical  PtMcationt  for  general  TnformalUm, 

150.  The  Literary  Gajettc.  in  wcckW  numbers,  8rf.  euih  i  or,  per  annum,  1/.  14«.  SriL 

157.  The  Literary  Chronicle,  in  weekly  numben,  6rf.  each ;  or,  per  annum,  1/.  6*. 

158.  The  MeckaHkfs  Magazine,  in  weekly  numbers,  at  3d, ;  or,  per  amutm,  18*. 

No  garden  library  ought  to  be  without  this  periodical,  which  contains  a 
body  of  useful,  practical  information  on  almost  every  subject.  There  i^  no 
doubt,  much  in  it  respecting  steam-engines,  and  other  machines  of  little 
interest  to  the  gardener;  but  there  are  also  Treatises  on  Grammar, 
Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Perspective,  and  innumerable  articles  on  domestic, 
and  general  economy,  applicable  to  every-day  life. 

If  a  weekly  newspaper  is  taken  we  should  recommend  the  Atlas,  the 
Biaminer,  or  the  Scotsman,  as  combining  literature  with  politics  and  news. 

Sect.  XVI.  —  ProfesHontd  Books . 

159.  TredgottPs  Principlet  qf  warming  and  veniUating  Public  Buildtng$  and  DmriHngJkmxg,  Jfo. 


ptumbifigtaHdglaxiMg.  Sw.  18*. 
161.  Observations  on  Modem  Gardening.  1  vol.  8»o. 
IGJ.  Sweet's  "Bolanicai  CuitiMtor.  1  vol.  800.  id  edit.  ISt. 

163.  I.oudon*s  Eneyclop<edia  qf  Plants,  ^  qf  Gardening, — and  qf  AgrkmHure. 

164.  Loudon's  Uortus  Britannieus. 

We  consider  it  unnecessary  to  complete  this  list,  as  any  gardener  may  do 
it  himself  from  the  catalogues  in  our  Encydopec&as  and  tiib  Magazioe. 
Sect.  XVIF.  —  Professional  PerUxRcals, 

165.  The  Gar€lener*s  Magasine,  six  times  a  year,  atSs.6€L  U  Ic 

166.  The  BoUnical  Register,  or  Botanical  Magaxine :  or 

167.  Sweet's  Flower  Garden  and  Shrubbery,  in  Itaonthly  nikdben. 

Wherever  garden  libraries  are  established,  a  small  sum  annually  will  be 
required  both  for  the  library  and  professional  periodicals,  and  now  and  then 
for  a  new  book.  Where  there  is  a  complete  Ubrary,  the  Botanical  Raster, 
or  some  similar  work,  ought  to  be  taken  in,  were  it  only  for  the  take  of 
teaching  gardeners  flower-drawing,  and  the  correct  application  of  botanical 
terms  to  the  parts  of  plants.  In  many  cases  the  periodicals  and  other  new 
works  might  lie  a  week  or  a  fortnight  on  the  library  table  of  the  family, 
and  then  be  ttont  to  the  gardener. 

From  the  above  list,  it  appears,  that  an  eut 
cost,  deducting  9/.  which  might  be  saved  on  tli 
about  30/-,  and  about  1/.  \9s.  annually  afterwi 
both  general  and  professional.  The  elesirab 
marked*),  and  professional  books,(Sect.  XVI.) n 
if  the  expense  of  purchasing  the  whole  at  once 

To  enable  eardeners  to  make  use  of  the  di 
ments  and  colours  will  require  to  be  purchase 

self.  He  will  find  what  these  are  in  the  books  themselves,  and  espedaUy 
in  Nesbit  and  Smith,  Nos.  88.  and  95.,  and  we  shall  add  a  few  hints  on  the 
subject  in  next  number. 

As  the  best  preservative  for  the  books,  we  would  racommend  them  to 
be  numbered  m  series  as  purchased,  and  that 
this  may  be  done  eflectuaily  and  permanently, 
they  should  be  ordered  half-bound,  which  is 
always  cheaper  than  buying  in  boards,  and  then 
sending  them  to  a  book -binder,  and  the  number, 
title,  and  name  of  the  garden,  printed  on  the 
back, thus : 

Whenever  a  new  volume  is  ordered  the  num- 
ber to  be  printed  on  it  should  be  sent  to  the 
bookseller;  and  books  consisting  of  several 
volumes  should  have  the  number  m  series  and 
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the  number  of  the  Volume  tHao ;  thus,  if  Me- 
crhanics'  Magazine,  Vol.  yi.  were  No.  «4.,  Vol.  vii. 
"would  be  No.  95,  thus : 

In  this  way  every  volume  or  pamphlet  in  the 
library  would  have  its  number,  whicn  would  be 
entered  in  the  library  catalogue,  and  in  all  trans- 
acdons  of  lendii^,  borrowing,  &c.  the  number 
only  would  require  to  be  recorded.  On  books 
sent  in  presents,  may  be  pasted  a  written  or 
printed  label,  to  the  same  ^ct.  To  some  these 
suggestions  maybe  considered  needlessly  minute; 
but  order  and  method  are  of  advantage  in  every 
thing,  even  in  the  least  thin^. 

The  next  observation  which  we  have  to  make  on  this  subject  is,  that  a 
munber  of  the  books  in  the  foregoing  list,  or  others  equivalent  to  them, 
might  be  supplied  from  the  thrown-aside  school  books  of  the  family,  which 
would  matenally  lessen  the  expense  of  the  elementary  library.  Grammars 
and  dietionarics  of  every  kind  misht  be  obtained  in  this  way,  and  perhaps 
most  other  school-books.  Indeed  there  are  few  gentlemen^  libraries  from 
which  a  number  of  books  might  not  be  spiured  both  for  the  elementary  and 
prolessionid  departmeot  of  t^  garden. 

We  9fidn  eali  upon  every  reader  for  assistance  in  maturing  our  plan,  and 
getting  It  carried  into  execution.  Whoever  disapproves  of  it,  in  tne  whole 
or  in  part,  we  entreat  him  to  send  us  his  reasons ;  whoever  has  a  better  plan 
to  propose,  or  any  improvement  on  our  plan  to  suggest,  let  him  send  it ; 
we  shall  give  plaos  to  both  sides^  and  leave  our  readers  to  decide  against 
nt,  if  we  shall  be  found  in  the  wrong.  But  if  any  master  or  master  j^- 
dcaier  sees  our  plan  in  the  light  we  do,  let  him  set  about  executing  it  at 
onee  -^  asd  with  eSffci, 

To  aid  personally  in  this  matter  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  we  shall,  as 
II  stimulus,  insert  in  every  future  number  for  some  time  to  come  the  names 
of  such  masters,  whether  ffentlemen,  or  commercial,  or  serving  ^denen^ 
as  have  established  garden  libraries,  in  the  order  in  which  we  receive  them ; 
and  for  tlus  purpose,  and  as  we  consider  such  a  list  will  be  highly  useful  in 
ihe  wav  of  example,  we  request  to  be  informed  whenever  any  library  is 
mtalslislied,  and  whether  on  a  small  or  large  scale.  We  shall  also,  to  the 
first  library  that  we  hear  of  being  established,  present  an  18  in.  terrestrial 
globe,  and  a  friend  to  gardeners  wul  add  a  copy  of  Nicholson's  British  Ency- 
dopcMHa,  6  vols.  evo.  We  shall  farther  receive  contributions  of  books, 
ana  b^  books  from  our  friends,  to  be  sent  to  different  libraries  which  may 
be  formed ;  sending  them  either  according  to  our  judgment,  or  as  may  be 
directed  by  the  donors.  One  advantage  ^^ving  a  Ibt  of  libraries  formed, 
will  be,  tnat  contributors  may  send  donations  to  them  at  once,  without 
passing  them  through  our  hands ;  another  is,  that  all  who  have  children  to 
pat  out  as  apprentices  to  gardeners,  will  know  the  best  places  to  send  them 
to ;  and  we  would  recommend  to  all  parents  and  guardians,  to  be  most  par- 
tiodar  in  future  in  sending  their  sons  and  war<u  only  to  such  gardens  as 
have  proper  libraries,  both  preliminary  and  professional. 

We  conclude  by  observing,  that  the  elementary  books  in  the  list  may  in 
various  cases  be  substituted  by  others,  and  that  therefore  all  friends  to  the 
plan,  who  iiave  any  school-books  to  spare,  or  anv  books  for  general  reading 
of  any  sort,  odd  volumes,  odd  magazines,  &c.  &c.  are  requested  to  send 
tlioaa.  Perhaps  something  ma^  be  gained  by  the  purchase  of  second-hand 
books,  and  we  are  happy  m  being  able  to  refer  to  a  general  agent,  (see  his 
advertisement  in  Part  Vl.)  who,  we  can  assert  from  personal  knowledge, 
wiil  execute  this  or  any  kind  of  orders  he  may  be  intrusted  with,  faithfully 
and  correctly.  Vinally,let  every  gardener  make  a  beginning,  and  not  despair, 
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through  the  kindness  of  his  master,  and  tlie  contributions  which  we  ^q>cci 
to  receive,  of  eventally  succeeding.  •  All  donations  received,  and  th^  dis- 
Doaed,  and  every  garden  library  commenced,  will  be  duly  restored  in  this 
Magazine. 


><' 


Art.  VII.     Ansvoers  to  QuerieSf  and  Queries^ 

Hybrid  Curroftts,^^  G.  S.  begs  to  inform  Ribet,  {Gard.  Mas.  vol.  i.  p.  229.) 
that  many  years  ago  he  impregnated  Rubus  Idaeus,  (var.  Rea  Antweip)  with 
R.  csesius,  and  vice  vena.  From  the  seeds  of  the  former  were  obtainM  ten 
or  a  dozen  plants,  which  were  kept  three  years,  and  blossomed  abundantly 
the  second  and  third  years,  but  produced  no  fruit,  for  which  reason  they 
were  soon  afler  eradicated,  as  the  object  was  to  get  anew  fruit.  The  plants 
were  quite  horrid  with  prickles,  and  resembled  in  habit,  and  in  their  whole 
appearance,  the  male  parent  more  than  thefemale,  excepting  that  they  prew 
more  erect,  and  not  so  trailing.  From  the  Kubus  c.  no  seeds  ^ere  obtained. 

**  Q.  S.  is  in  possession  of  a  var.  of  Ribes  nigrum,  the  fruit  of  which,  when 
ripe,  b  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour,  with  a  sootv  tinge,  and  by  those  who 
have  tasted  it  is  said  to  be  of  a  more  agreeable  ublvout  than  the  black.  ^  In 
other  respects  there  appears  to  be  no  difference.  The  one;in  of  this  variety 
he  is  not  at  present  acquainted  with,  but  possibly  if  considn^  worth  while 
it  may  be  traced  out.  — Dyrham,  near  Beth,  Sept.  14.  1826." 

Cuttings  of  this  currant  have  been  received  from  G.  S.  by  Ribes,  and 
plants  may  be  obtained  in  two  years  from  the  Clapton  Nursery.  Mr. 
Lachlan  has  also  been  eood  enough  to  send  cuttings  of  his  Hybrid,  (voL  L 
p.  464.")  to  Ribetf  and  they  will  be  propagated  in  the  above-mentioned 
nursery.  —  Cond, 

yew  Trap  for  Bparrowt."-^**  In  answer  to  your  worthy  correspondent, 
D.  B.,  who  wishes  to  be  informed  whether  any  reader  of  the  Gardener's 
Magazine  has  ever  observed  the  same  phenomenon  which  he  speaks  of,  I 
beg  leave  to  state  that  I  have  observed  the  same  thing  more  than  once,  not 
only  with  sparrows,  but  turkies.  Turkies  will  form  a  circle  round  the  toad, 
stretch  fortn  their  long  necks,  view  it  with  peculiar  attention,  now  and  th^i 
gobble  out  a  note  of  surprise,  and  suffer  any  one  to  come  among  them  with- 
out taking  anv  notice.  Pigeons,  also,  if  the  toad  appears  among  them  when 
on  the  ground,  will  gather  round  it,  view  it  with  silent  wonder  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  begin  to  take  their  flieht  to  the  dove-house,  or  other 
buildings ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  some  kinds  of  hawks,  upon 
seeing  the  toad,  will  hover  or  sail  round  over  it  for  a  considerable  time. 
Whether  these  birds  are  attracted  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  toad's  eyes,  as 
Mr.D.  B.  suggests,  I  cannot  say  positively;  but  this  I  know,  that  the  toad 
seldom  fmpears  abroad  in  pubhc  during  the  day :  he  then  keeps  concealed 
among  piants^  or  in  his  hole,  and  comes  forth  in  the  evening,  when  the 
little  busy  chirpers,  and  most  other  birds,  are  retired  to  rest;  so  that  com- 
paratively few  birds  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him :  and  these  two  cir- 
cumstances, the  brilliancy  of  the  eyes,  and  the  unusual  sight  of  the  animal, 
most  probably,  I  think,  concur  in  producing  the  phenomenon  alluded  to.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  if  the  toad  were  placed  in  a  conspicuous  situation,  as 
your  correspondent  hint^  near  where  the  sparrows  resort,  their  attention 
would  be  so  absorbed  by  it,  that  they  might  easily  be  approach^  so  as  to  be 
shot  in  considerable  numbers.  But  I  confess  I  am  no  advocate  for  taking 
nwny  the  life  of  any  animal,  unless  necessity  strongly  demands  it.  A  few 
sparrows  might  be  shot,  it  is  true;  there  are  always,  1  believe,  plenty  of  them: 
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bat  whoerer  tries  the  above  experiment,  I  could  wish  them  to  take  care 
that  the  poor  toad  is  not  shot  along  with  the  sparrows,  for  I  do  not  know 
a  more  usdtil  animal  in  a  garden  than  it  is.  Incapable,  in  general,  of  doing 
any  harm,  it  does  a  great  deal  of  ^ood :  its  food  consists  entirely  of  insects, 
niany  of  them  noxious  to  vegetation,  and  for  taking  which  the  toad  is  fur- 
nished with  a  tongue  of  a  peculiar  conformation,  which  it  darts  out  on  the 
insect,  and  suddenly  draws  it  in  with  it  quicker  than  can  be  calculated. 
With  regard  to  the  sparrows,  much  as  they  are  in  general  execrated,  they 
are^  notwithstanding,  productive  of  much  good.  During  the  time  of  their 
breeding  season,  vegetation  teems  with  numberless  caterpillars  of  different 
sorts,  and  other  noxious  insects,  which  they  labour  to  destroy,  for  it  is  on 
them  they  bring  up  their  young;  and  I  always  take  care  not  to  have  the 
nests  round  my  cottaee  destroyed.  Much  mieht  likewise  be  said  in  favour 
of  many  other  birds,  that  are  by  formers  and  others  but  too  generally  deemed 
injurious ;  but  I  fear.  Sir,  I  have  already  trespassed  too  long  on  your  valuable 
time.  [Not  at  all,  the  account  is  most  interesting.]  —  I  remmn.  Sir,  &c 

«  Harlow,  Oct,  2Sth,  1826.  D.  FaENCH." 

Biack  Irueci  on  Cherry  IVw*.  — «  Sir :  Your  correspondent,  W.  B.  B. 
Sanctuary,  Devonshire,  m  vol.i.  p.  559.  of  your  Magasine,  wishes  for 
some  remedy  for  the  black  fly  on  hb  cherry  trees.  Query ^  have  the  roots 
of  his  May  Duke  agfunst  the  south  wall  been  injured  by  digging  or  other- 
wise? If  not,  if  he  can  procure  a  ^ood  barrow-full  o^  fattening  hof^^  dung, 
(this  is  the  season  to  get  and  apply  it,)  let  him  lay  that  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  at  the  roots  of  the  tree.  I  have  seen  surprising  eflfects  of  that  manure 
on  cherry  trees.  S.  L.'s  answer  at  page  464.  is,  I  think,  excellent,  and  with 
respect  to  his  treatment  of  peach  and  nectarine  trees,  though  I  have  not 
used  his  wash,  I  use  a  small  brush  made  of  heath,  and  after  unnailing  the 
tree,  the  wall  is  well  brushed  with  this  instrument,  and  not  a  single  shred 
used  again,  nor  suffered  to  lie  under  the  tree.  Should  you  consider  any  of 
these  remarks  worthy  your  notice,  they  are  much  at  your  service. 

**  I  am.  Sir,  &c 
«  Hiicham  Gardens,  Nov,  SSd,  1826.  Wm.  Hurst." 

Black  Insect  on  Cherry  Trees. — **  Sir ;  Seeing  in  vol  i.  p.  359.  of  your 
Gard.  Mag.  an  answer  to  W.  B.  B.  concerning  what  is  generally  called  the 
black  blight,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  the  remedy  there  suggested  will 
neither  effectually  destroy  nor  prevent  the  increase  of  these  enemies  of 
the  peach,  plum,  and  cherry  tree.  Where  the  trees  are  much  affected,  or, 
if  I  may  use  the  term,  habitually  so,  it  might  be  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
some  of  your  scientific  correspondents  to  spare  some  of  their  leisure 
hours  on  that  particular,  for  the  benefit  of  their  more  humble  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  vineyard.  I  am,  Sir,  &c.  G.*' 

^Dfc.  8//i,  1826." 

Befuse  Tobacco,  Tobacco  Paper,  or  Tobacco  Water,  for  destroying  Insects. 
G.  R.  is  informed  that  these  may  be  had  at  the  shop  of  John  Lloyd  and 
Son,  77.  Snow-Hill,  and  of  various  other  tobacco  and  snuff*  manufacturers, 
at  the  price  of  4/.  per  lb.,  1/.  6<^  per  lb.,  and  is.  6d,  per  gallon. 

System  of  croppmg  Gardens,---**  What  I  should  like  much  to  see  intro^ 
duced  into  your  useful  Magazine,  is  some  hints  respecting  a  general  system 
of  cropping  a  kitchen-garden.  If  you  look  round  a  little  vou  will  see  a 
great  aeal  of  patch-won,  and  little  regulation  in  generaL  I  grant  that  the 
same  end  mav  be  answered  for  the  present,  but  uuimately  a  regular  system 
must  prevail  in  all  things.  If  this  subject  be  not  taken  up  by  some  more 
competent  hand,  I  shallsome  day  try  something  of  the  kind. 

^  «lam,Sir,&c  G." 

We  earnestly  invite  our  correspondent  to  do  so  soon.  Properly  treated, 
few  subjects  are  calculated  to  be  so  useful,  both  to  the  gentleman's  gar* 
dener  and  the  cottager. — Cond. 
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S,  would  be  ^ad  if  some  reader  of  the  Gardener's  Macs-' 
zine  would  explaui  to  him  the  change  which  takes  phice  in  tne 
tulip  bulb.  He  sajs,  **  I  have  planted  to-day  a  number  of  bulbs, 
and  the  whole  of  them  appear  as  if  the  flower  stem  would  rise 
from  the  centre  of  the  bulb  (fig.  92.  aJ),  but  when  I  come  to  take 
them  up  in  July  next,  I  shall  find  it  rising  from  the  bottom  (b.) — 
Hermitage,  near  Lancaster,  Kov,  9/A,  18S6. " 

Winter  Cherry,  —  ^  In  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  I  bou^t 
several  packets  of  tender  annual  and  other  seeds,  amount  which 
was  to  nave  been  included  the  Amomum  Plinii,  menuoned  in 
Mawe  and  Abercrombic^  page  199.,  as  the  winter  cherry,  ^  much 
esteemed  for  its  beautiful  red  fruit,  which  it  bears  in  winter.** 
lue  seed  sold  me  could  not  have  been  right,  as  the  plants 
bloomed  a  light  purple  flower,  like  the  convolvulus  in  shape,  and 
then  went  to  seed  at  the  end  of  August  i.Will  you  inform  me 
whether  it  b  known  by  the  above  name  in  the  shops  ?  — G.  R.** 

The  common  winter  cherrpr  is  the  Phytalis  Alkeken^  a  hardy  perennia! ; 
the  P.  peruviana  or  edulis,  is  sometimes  grown  for  its  fruit  on  the  back 
walls  or  vineries,  and  is  also  called  winter  cherry.  The  Amomum  PlJDii 
we  are  inclined  to  suppose  is  a  species  of  capsicum.  The  Uue^owering 
plant  may  have  been  Nicandra  physaloides. — Cond. 

Saccharameter. — **  Mr.  Boninfton  Mowbray,  in  his  *  Eveiy  Man  his  own 
Brewer,'  says,  p.  41.  of  his  won,  *  those  fiunilv  brewers,  who  choose  to 
be  hypercorrect  and  curious,  may  provide  a  saccnarometer,  the  purchase  o. 
which  in  a  tin  case  is  six  shillings.'  I  have  asked  the  price  of  a  sac- 
charometer,  and  have  been  told  that  a  good  one  will  come  to  five  guineas. 
Where  are  they  to  be  bought  for  the  reasonable  sum  of  six  shillinffs? 

«G.R." 

No  where.    Six  shillings  must  be  a  misprint  for  at  guineas. — Cond. 

Destntctifm  of  Insects. — *'  I  ought  to  apologize,  Mr.  Editor,  for  the  num- 
ber of  my  queries ;  but  will  only  add  an  extract  from  the  Imperial  Maga- 
zine, for  the  year  1819,  called  *  An  experiment  that  is  worth  trying,'  and 
as  it  has  two  recommendations,  that  of  bebg  very  cheap,  and  ewaly  ob- 
tuned,  I  think  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  some  of  your  readers. 

**  *  An  American  fiurmer  lately  informed  the  public,  that  if  the  water  in 
which  potatoes  have  been  boiled  be  sprinkled  over  plants,  shrubs,  and 
trees,  it  will  most  efiectually  destroy  those  insects  with  which  they  are  in- 
fested. At  what  particular  season  of  the  year  this  sprinkling  must  take  place, 
we  are  not  informed.  We  are  only  told,  in  general  terms,  that  this  water 
will  destroy  the  ^insects  in  ^every  stage  of  their  existence.  As  the  trial 
may  be  made  with  onlv  little  trouble,  and  with  no  expence,  we  cannot 
conceive  that  time  would  be  misapplied,  if  some  gardener  were  to  carry  on 
a  course  of  experiments  throughout  the  year,  in  various  ways,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  result.'    Your  re^ler  and  subscriber,  G.  R." 

Yeliow  Rote,'^**  Could  any  art  be  devised  to  render  the  vellow  rose  less 
douUe,— semi-double  for  instance;  it  would  flower  better  and  be  much  more 
beaudfiil.  Hiis,  however,  is  an  art,  I  fear,  iar  beyond  our  reach,  and  we 
most  not  expect  success  in  this  attempt.  But  as  there  seems  to  be  a  variety  in 
the  Sooth  of  France,  I  could  wish,  through  ^our  widely  circulating  Maga- 
zine, to  call  the  attention  of  those  enterprismg  Endish  Gardeners,  setttod 
at  the  Trianon  Nursery,  near  Rouen,  Messrs.  Calvert  and  Co.,  to  it  It 
laay  be  worth  their  notice.  It  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Hu^es  in  his 
Itinerary.  He  says,  <  At  an  inn,  on  the  road  between  Avignon  and  Nismes^ 
near  the  Pont  du  Gard,  the  landlord  gave  me  some  double  yellow  i 
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of  a  sort  which  I  had  nev&  seen  hefore/  Thii  description  of  the  dto- 
ation  may  be  sufi&eient  to  excite  enquiry,  though  not  to  discoTer  the  rery 
place,  parhaps :  but  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  rose  was  confined  to 
one  glirden,  most  probably  it  b  generally  cultivated  through  that  district. 

^  In  accRmating  piants/rom  China,  we  hare  succeeded  so  well,  that  I  wfll 
not  despair  of  seeing  the  Nymphtea  nelnmbo,  the  red  water  lily  of 
Ckma  and  the  Ganges,  growing  in  our  ponds.  The  first  situation  to  be 
tried  is  so  near  the  spring  head  that  the  water  never  freezes.  The  experi- 
ment should  be  made  in  mffi^rent  waters,  some  running  over  gravd,  others 
over  chalk,  loam,  or  bog-earth.  Some  one  of  these  soils  might  suit  the 
plant,  when  any  of  the  others  would  not :  but,  if  it  failed  in  ^1,  then  we 
might  suppose  that  it  died  from  the  cold.  But  as  we  know  that  water  is 
much  more  equal  in  temperature  than  earth  or  air,  I  cannot  but  think  that  we 
misht  succeed.  Suppose  the  experiment  were  first  tried  in  Devonshire,  or 
in  Ireland,  where  the  winter  is  much  more  mild  than  with  us.  If  the  plants 
grew,  we  should  be  able  rapidly  to  increase  them,  and  disperse  them  over 
the  longdom.  Like  our  own  white  water  lily  the  leaves  would  fall  off  in 
the  autumn,  and  the  root  would  be  at  rest  during  the  winter.  Had  I  the 
opportunity  I  should  certainlv  make  the  experiment.  When  the  ti^erb 
oriental  garden  ai  Brighton  is  Drought  to  perfection,  I  hope  they  will  intro- 
duce the  beautiful  fire-fl^  of  Portugal  and  Naples;  halt  an  acre  inclosed 
with  ^ass,  and  60  feet  high,  would  ^ve  ample  space  for  these  splendid  and 
harmless  insects  to  breed  and  enjoy  life.        Sir,  your  well-wuher, 

ROSTICUB  IN  UaBB. 

*  To  feed  PheoMonts,  Blackhirdi,  and  Thrushes  m  the  winter,  nothing  is 
better  than  boiled  or  roasted  potatoes.  —  R.  in  U." 

TYottel  Plant. — "  In  the  Farmer's  Calendar  a  plant  is  mentioned  of  the 
name  of  Trottel,  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Labradore,  and  to  have  been 
cultivated  near  Greenock  and  at  Bristol ;  it  is  said  to  be  of  the  potatoe 
kind,  to  be  planted  in  August  and  September,  to  grow  rapidly  all  tne  win- 
ter months,  to  be  hurt  by  no  frost,  and  to  come  to  matuntv  m  the  spring . 
months.  What  is  it  ?    Is  there  any  such  thing  ? — R.  in  U. 

No.  The  story  of  the  Trottel  plant,  or  Trottel  root,  was  a  hoax 
played  off  in  1823,  on  the  editor  of  the  Monthly  Magazine. — Cond, 

**  ne  Aster  Argophyllm  ;  or.  Musk  Plant  of  N  ew  Holland,  past  the  win- 
ter of  1816,  1817,  without  any  kind  of  shelter  in  Mr.  A.  Thomson's  nur- 
senr  at  Mile-End :  what  is  become  of  it  ?  Is  it  found  to  be  hardy  ?" 

It  vras  killed  to  the  ground  in  18 19, 1820.  The  plant,  however,  will  stand 
the  winter  in  cold  pits.  —  Cond. 

A  Lamp  for  keeping  the  frost  out  rf  a  small  greenhouse  is  inquired  for  by 
Mr.  Isaac  Strebling  of  Mistley,  Essex.  We  have  heard  of  such  a  lamp,  but 
cannot  ascertain  where  it  may  be  purchased.  Any  sort  of  oil  or  grease  may 
be  burned  in  the  saucer  of  a  flower-pot,  and  a  large  pot,  supported  on  two 
bricks,  whelmed  over  it.  This  we  have  tried  in  a  pit  with  success.  In 
Mech.  Mag.  vol.  vL  p.315.,  a  lamp  for  heating  smoothing-irons  is  described, 
which  might  do.  —  Cond. 

Turning  m  Green  Crops  in  Bloom. — To  X.X.  This  practice,  which  was  in  great 
repute  amoag  the  Romans,  is  supposed  to  be  rather  neglected  by  the  moderns.  The 
former  people  used  the  lupme.  The  plant  in  most  general  use  at  present  is  the 
buckwheat,  of  which  two,  and  sometimes  three  crops,  may  be  ploughed  down 
in  one  season.  Sown  in  March,  it  will  flower  in  May;  jdooghed  down 
and  the  same  ground  re-sown,  the  plants  will  flower  in  two  months,  say 
on  the  Ist  of  August ;  amin  ploughed  down,  and  re-sown,  the  crop  will  be  fit  to 
be  turned  in  on  the  1st  of  October,  in  good  time  for  sowing  rye  or  wheat.  Co- 
lumella says,  <*  If  lupines  are  sown  in  a  poor  soil,  and  covered  about  the  16th  of 
September,  and  when  they  have  grown  to  a  proper  height  turned  into  the  land  whh 
the  plough  or  spade,  they  will  diKOver  tlie  qualities  of  the  very  best  manure.  On 
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-  Modj  soils  tbey'ought  to  be  turned  in  when  in  the  second,  in  stifir  soils  when  io  tfie 
third  flower.**  A  German  writer  {Gard.  Mag.  toI.  i.  p.  900.)  recommends  bonge^ 

.  as  containing  alkali ;  and  we  tlunk  the  recommendation  deserves  a  trial.  As 
lupines  are  oleaginous,  their  oil  and  the  alkali  of  the  borage  would  probablj  mibe 

'  and  form  a  saponaceous  nutriment. 

Raising  Potatoes  from  Seed, — **  Sir :  I  have  as  yet  seen  no  obsem^tkNU 
in  your  work  on  the  raising  of  potatoes  from  seed.  I  have  practised  it  for 
a  few  years  with  very  encouraging  results,  having  raised  some  better  roots 
from  seed  than  I  ever  had  before.  Within  these  few  days,  I  dressed  some 
raised  from  seed  sown  this  spring,  which  were  as  big  as  laige  walnuts,  and  of 
the  character  of  the  best  early  potatoes.  This,  however,  never  happened 
before :  in  general,  they  do  not  exceed  the  size  of  hazel-nuts  the  first  year ; 
and  most  of  those  thisvear  were  no  bigger.  The  third  spring  they  are  fit 
to  plant  for  a  crop.  (Jn  a  plot  as  big  as  a  large  table  you  may^w  seed  to 
raise  roots  enough  for  an  acre. 

**  Apple  and  Quince  Hybrids,  —  I  wish  to  know  whether  any  experiment 
has  been  tried  of  fecundating  the  apple,  pear,  or  <}uince  blossom  from  the 
Pyrus  (now  Cydonia)  japonica.  I  tned  the  experiment  this  spring,  but  it 
was  fnistrated  by  the  ungenial  weather.  The  miit  of  the  P.  jap.  has,  when 
ripe,  as  I  have  often  seen  it,  a  most  delicious  fragrance,  between  quince 
and  pine-apple,  and  will  perfume  a  room  for  weeks.  I  saw  one,  which  was 
sent  last  vear  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  which  weighed  above  ^  lb.,  and 
measured  8}  inches  in  circumference.  It  is  too  austere  to  be  eaten  raw, 
but  may  be  used  when  cooked,  though  not  equal  to  a  quince. 

"  Ayrshire  Rose.  —  Can  you  inform  me  whether  the  Ayrshire  rose  is  a 
variety  of  the  sempervirens,  the  arvensis,  or  what?  I  have  a  plant  a|ainst 
nay  house  which  was  put  in  last  s|)rinff  two  years,  about  six  inches  high.  It 
now  (including  a  sucker  taken  off' and  planted  beside  it  the  first  autumn,) 
covers  about  twenty  yards  in  width  by  six  in  height,  though  it  has  been 
much  pruned.  I  have  about  twenty  buds  standing  on  various  parts  of 
various  roses,  which,  when  they  come  to  flower,  wiU  make  a  magnificent 

'  ap[)earance.  I  have  repeatedly  measured  the  growth  of  several  shoots, 
which  I  found  to  ^ow  two  inches  a  day  all  through  the  summer?  Is  there 
any  parallel  to  tms  in  the  v^tation  of  a  woo^  plant  in  this  climate  ? 
[we  believe  not.  Mr.  Lindley^  name  for  this  rose  is  R.  sempervirens,  var. 
subdecidua.  For  all  practical  purposes  it  may  be  considered  as  the  same 
as  R.  arvensis.  —  Cond.] 

•*  Portuguese  Cabbage,  or  Cove  IVonchudo.  (Tronchudo  sp.  having  a  great 
stalk.^-- Are  you  acquainted  with  a  Portuguese  kind  ot  cabbage  called 
thereTranxuda  ?  I  procured  the  seeds  from  Portugal,  and  have  rmscd  them 
in  abundance  for  several  years.  It  is  allowed  to  be  the  most  delicious 
vegetable  of  the  tribe  by  good  judges.  It  is  in  season  in  May  and  October. 
It  does  not  cabbage,  and  is  very  apt  to  run  to  seed ;  but  if  tlie  plants  are 
headed  in  time  they  aflbrd  excellent  sprouts,  which,  with  the  stalks  of  the 
leaves,  are  the  best  part.  I  shall  be  happy  to  supply  seeds,  and  particulars 
of  the  culture,  if  required.  I  am.  Sir,  &c 
**  Kov.  22.  1826.  A  Suffolk  Amateur.** 

We  have  tasted  this  cabbi^  from  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  and  fully  agree  in  opinion  with  our  correspondent  as  to  its  merits. 
As  seeds  are  not  yet  to  be  had  in  the  seed  shops,  we  shall  be  very  glad  of  a 

little^  and  particiilarly  so  for  remarks  on  their  culture.  ^-Cond, 
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PART  IV. 

ADVERTISEMENTS   CONNECTED    WITH   GARDENING    AND 
RURAL   AFFAIRS. 


1?   WEIR   respectfully  informs 

-'-^*    the  PaMIc,  that   everr  dMcripttoa   of 

AGRICULTURAL     IMPLEMENliS^     MA. 

CHINERY,  «iid,  tn  particuliir,  all  thoM  men. 

ttooed  in  Mr.  Loudon's  Encydopaedla  of  Agrt- 

ciduire,  and  in  the  Gardener**  Magasine,  are 

mm  Ibr  inipertion  at  369.  Oxford  Street,  wbere 

Intoth's  new  Verge  Cutter,  and 

se  Tub.dewribed  in  No.  8.  of  the 

lo  Flndlayton's  Fkteat  Harrow, 

I  Hoe,  which  will  bedcMribed  In 


Infbnnatioo  reauired  respecting  the  abore,  if 

by  Letter  (post  paid),  wUI  be 

'  -"  Ita 


FINE  NEW  PEAR.  iDnckeste  iFAngoiMme.) 
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Tl>e  foUowing  are  c 

reputation:— 

CraMane 

Catherine 

Green  Chissd 

Egg  PrimitiTe 

Elrington 

Winter  Bon  Chr6tien 

SwanE^ 

Uvcdale's  St  Germain 

Cotanar 

White  Beurr6 

GanseU'M  Befgamotte 

Summer  Beigamotte 
WiUiam's  Boo  Chretien 

Golden  Beunr« 

Moorfowl  Em 
New  HaaelKar 

Windsor 

Janonelle 
CaAllac 
St  Germain 

Crawford's  Egg 
Bishop's  Thumb. 

C.  &  J.  Toima 

Epsom  Nursery,  Dec  3. 1S96L 

NEW  SORTS  OF  PEAR& 

lit  ESSRS.   C.  &  J.  YOUNG, 

^  -^  baring  devoted  themselTes  for  some  years 
to  the  sdection  and  culture  of  the  new 
introduced  by  Mr.  Braddick,  or  otherwise 


past  ti] 

PeanL 

brought  into  notice,  are  now  prepared  to  supply 

the  PubUc  with  Plants  of  the  foUowing  select 


kinds:— 
Seckle 
Beurr^Spence 
Jeande^t 


Red  Dc^enn^ 
Boire  Pistolet 
Marie  Luuise 


Poire  de  Guerre 

Boyle  Farm  WUdtog 

Napoleon 

Passe  Cohnar 

Jessop'a  Beurr€ 

Jackman's  Mdting 

Form  de  Marie  Louise     zxrcct 
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IHPROVEMENT    AND  MANAGEMENT 
OF   DOMAIN   LANDS. 

'PHE  FRIENDS  of  a  Person  of 

'■  great  experience  in  laving  out  Grounds, 
Rural  Architecture,  Gardening,  Planting,  and 
Fanning,  aredMirout  of  obtaining  a  Situation 
for  him  at  Land  Steward,  or  general  Advicer 
and  Manager,  on  an  Estate  where  extensive  Im- 
nrovements  are  going  on  or  contemplated*  con- 
fident tJMt  io  fit  a  persM  Aw  such  a  situation  is 
nrely  to  be  met  with.  He  is  well  educated,  a 
good  draughtsman,  has  been  abroad,  is  middle 
ag^  is  married,  but  without  children,  and  has 
for  some  years  past  been  in  business  for  himsdf. 
A  letter  addressed  to  A.  B.  a  Oxford  Arms 
»  Warwick  Lane,  London,  will  procure 


further  particulars  from  the  writer  of  this,  or  a 
personal  interview  with  the  Farty  referred  to. 


To  GARDENERS,  BOTANISTS,  and  others 
engaged  in  Agricultural  Pursuits. 

T«     WINTER,    Working    Op- 

•*  •  tlcian^  Na  9.  New  Bond  Street,  respect- 
Adly  informs  Cultivators  and  Botanists,  that 
Arom  the  encouragement  he  has  met  with  in  the 
Sale  of  his  Self.re^stering  Thermomcten,  and 
his  newly.lnvented  Vertical  Wheel  Bficrosoopes, 
be  is  now  enabled  to  ofl^  tbem,  and  other  Arti- 
dcs,  on  the  following  low  Terms  :— 
Improved  Sdf-registering  Night  Thenao. 
meters  fton  12«.  to  2as, 

Day  and  Night  ditto  2St:  to  ifiSi 

Com.  Fahrenheit's  Thermometais  7a  to  18«. 
Thermometers  in  the  fovdng  dcfMutment, 
for  ascertaining  the  bottom  heat  of  tan. 
dung,  8tc  AcL 
Baroraeten  tnm3SM.\o4LU.Qd. 

Botanic  Magniflen  £s.  to    lOs.  6d 

Bsdiet  Microscopes     .       lOv.  to2/.12iL6tf. 
Ttrtkal  Wheel  ditto     .      aO».  to  ».  15s.  (ML 
Cases  of  Drawing  Initraments    9s.  to  U  fit. 
•^  IWn  Ganges,  Lactometers,  Rules,  and  all 
kinds  of  Optical,  Mathematical,  and  FhUosophi. 
cal  Instruments,   sold  at  the  most  moderate 
Prices. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

H^  GROOM  respectfully  in- 
forms his  Mends  and  the  Horticultuial 
world,  that  he  continues  to  propante  and  im. 
port  every  description  of  Florist^s  Flowers,  in- 
eluding  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Ranunculus,  Ane- 
roones.  Carnations,  Auriculas,  Ac  ftc.,  and  to 
sell  them  ^t  the  prices  affixed  to  the  names  in 
his  Catalogue  H.  G.  Ualso  in  correspondence 
with  most  of  the  provincial  Florists  in  Lanca- 
shire, and  other  Counties,  and  will  undertake 
to  execute  orders  for  any  Flower  in  cultivation, 
either  in  Great  Britain  or  on  the  ContiaeDt 
Walworth,  December  18S6. 


To  FLORISTS  and 

RANUNCULUSES  and  ANEMONEa 

'pO  be  Disposed  of,  by  private 

''  Contract,  in  one  or  more  Lots,  as  may  be 
most  agreeable  to  Purchaser^  all  the  superb 
and  highly  valuable  assortaient  of  Ranunculuses 
and  Aneiponei,  being  the  genuine  Collection  of 
the  late  Thomas  Andrew,  Esq.  of  CoggeshalL 
Essex,  deceased,  consisting  of  the  mosthighly. 
prised  and  valuable  Sorti,  and  which  were  col- 
lected by  him  with  great  taste,  and  at  a  very 
considerable  exnence.  Further  particulars  may 
be  obUined  on  tlie  premises  at  Coggcshall  afore, 
said ;  and  to  treat  for  the  same.  appUcation  to 
be  made  to  Mr.  Cbaries  Baron,  SaOR^  Walden, , 
who  has  the  entire  arrangement  of  the  Collec- 
tlbn,  and  u  Ailly  authorised  to  dispoee  of  the 
— -     AUlettwitohefteeofposta^    ; 


CARNATIONS.  ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN 
PICOT^IS,  PINKS^  AURICULAS,  and 
RANUNCULUSEa 

J  ADIES  and  GENTLEMEN, 

^'^  in  arranging  and  planting  their  Flower 
Borders  in  the  Spring,  may  be  supplied  with  any 
of  the  above  Flowers,  in  the  greatest  variety, 
by  applving  to  Thomas  hooo.  Florist, 

Near  the  Church,  Paddingion,  London. 


To  GARDENERS,  and  CULTIVATORS  , 

O.  TOMALIN  has  purchased 

the  Business  latdy  carried  on  by  Mr. 
|uDBaicK  AifDRXws,  at  the  Drug  MUls  in  Sun 
met,  and  removed  it  to  his  Warehouse,  at  SI 
Dowgate  Hill,  where  he  begs  to  ofite  tus  eer. 
^^  In  supplying  Cultivators  in  geneni  with 
Rock  Salt,  &1tpetre,  Salt  In  gcnend,  mtA  aH 
Mineral  and  Artificiu  Manuxes;  and  in  flodi 
general  Agency  as  Gentlemen  in  the  Coontrr 
mayKquir& 

The  great  advantj«e  of  usiiw  Satt  and  Salt: 
petre  as  manures,  is  too  fltUy  ertablished  to  ra- 
quire  recommendation.  Of  the  extent  and 
utility  of  improvement  practicable,  H  need  m^ 
be  observed,  that  some  of  the  beat  Cnltivalan 
now  produce  thieefoU  the  qnaMtty  ot  which 
their  Athen  did  intkv  aiMland,  by  the  nmliiw 
oTthcirtiae  ^^_ 

lliis  day  U  published,  the  Flnt  Part  of 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  ORNI- 
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7m$t  jrwifWIfrf , 

%  JAMES  HIDOWAY,  Ffeeadiay, 

and  an  BookMllm. 

SWEETS     HORTUS     BRI- 

•^  TANNICUS :  P»rt  II.  price  lOt  6dL  or  the 
two  Parti  In  oae  volume,  estm  boards,  U  Is, ; 
beiBf  a  CMaloffue  or  a]I  the  Plant!  either  known 
or  calthratcd  id  the  OardcM  and  PubUe  and 
Private  ErtabDAmento  of  Great  Britain,  whe. 
tber  Exotio  or  IndigenoiM ;  arranged  acooTEUuf 
to  the  Natural  Orden  to  wbteb  they  belong,  fit 
bciiif  coBildered  the  bert  and  BKMt  uteAd  for  the 
Garoner  and  CuHiTator,  at  it  brings  together 
those  Plants  nearest  related,  which  is  not  the 
ease  in  the  linnsMn  System) :  to  each  genos  is 
also  glreo  a  refcreaoe  to  the  UimsBaa  Oam  and 
Onler ;  their  Scientific  and  English  Names^  with 
nmnflnmsSyooByms,  showing  the  rarious  Names 
given  by  late  Authon  for  the  same  Plant,  with 
leftfenoes  tw  what  are  considered  the  best  An- 
tbortties :  where  native,  when  introduced,  the 
momhs  m  which  they  flower,  their  duration, 
whctlier  tender  or  hardy :  also  marks  for  Climb- 
ers. Water-Plants,  and  Bidbs,  with  references 
to  the  dilibrentWoriu  In  which  they  are  figured : 
to  which  is  added  a  large  Addenda  of  newPlant^ 
and  AMeratioos  made  since  the  oommenoement 
of  the  Work.  The  whole  brooght  down  to  the 
prasent  time;  oontaininc  several  HNmsand 
Flaofts  never  before  puUisned  in  any  Cat^logne 
of  this  country.    By  Robbkt  Swnr,  F.  LlS 

2.  THE  HOTHOUSE  and  GREENHOUSE 
MANUAU'or  BOTANIC  AL  CULTIVATOR; 
in  which  is  explained  the  best  Method  of  Grow, 
ittgand  Propagating  aU  the  Plants  cultivated  in 
the  Hot-houses,  OtcenJHNises,  or  open  air ;  and 
the  treatment  of  these  in  Booms;  with  a  Par. 
tkular  Account  of  the  Management  of  Bulbs, 
and  Fuvsitical  Orchideotts  Plants.  IBy  Robbbt 
BwBKr,  F.  L.  8.    Price  VStt.  boards,    id  Edit : 

•«  Indeed  what  Mr.  Sweet  has  said  on  the  eul. 
tnre  of  BuRm,  ftc.  may  be  consMeved  as  the 
ulMwM#»wi  for  the  British  gardener.*— Of^fcii. 
MqtL  No.i. 

*nt  laa  very  complete  and  excellent  woik.**— 
LUermrw  OaaetU 

**  We  feeonnnend  the  work  to  every  lover  of 
gardeniiw,**— iBotoafca/AMMer/brNov.  I82S. 

&  CISTINEJE,  or  NAT^JRAL  ORDER  of 
ClflTU8»or  ROCK  ROSE.  Na  la  for  Jan.  1. 
Priee  Se.  To  be  contimied  MoDthly,  and  com- 
pleted in  one  volume 

4.  GERANIACEJE,  or  NATURAL  ORDER 
of  GERANIUM&  Na  85.  fbr  January  1. 
Priee^ 

&  The  BOTANICAL  REGISTER,  No.  148. 
finr  January  1.  Priee  4s.  ConUnued  monthly. 
BKfa  NumberoontalnsdghtaoeMatelTeokinred 
Figures  of  the  most  rare  and  beautirol  exotic 
Plains  (hardy  and  hothouse)  cultivated  In  this 
country;  accompanied  by  tlieir  history,  mode 
of  treatment  in  cultivation,  &c.  By  Stdbnoam 
EDWABDe,  F.La  and  othen.  ■ 

•«*  Subscribers  who  have  commenced  with 
late  Numbers  of  the  "Botanical  Register,** 
without  taking  the  prior  ones,  flrom  many  hav. 
Ing  been  out  of  print!  are  informed  those  Num- 
bers are  now  severally  reprinted,  and  in  fViture 
will  always  be  kept  so,  that  such  as  may  i 
completing  their  sets  gradually  or  t  '  ' 
may  do  so  without  disappointment. 

&  The  FRUIT  GROWERS*  INS 
or  a  Plactleal  TVeatise  on  the  cuMvatlon,  traln- 


ptunliig,  and  preserving  of  Fruit.  lYees, 

a  the  Nursery  to  Maturity  ;  with  an  ellbc- 

taal  cure  for,  and  prevention  flrom,  the  Canker 


in  Apple  Trtm,    By  G.  BLtaa,  Nurseryman. 
Prioete 

"  A  very  ample  catalogue  of  our  fVuit  trees, 
and  a  description  of  the  appeaiance,  flavour, 
and  qualities  of  their  prodiMiion  is  also  given. 
But  the  most  valuidite  part  of  the  volume 
ta  that  whfeh  relates  to  the  cssUKer,  and  the 
remeilbr  whkfli  Mr.  BOss  has  dtooovered  fbr  this 
destructive  VOght^'^^Mmim^  Orttkal  OwnetU, 
JtaR.  ia86. 
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T'HE  BOTANIC  GARDEN, 

''  consisting  of  Ninety-six  el^ant  Coloured 
Delineations  of  Oroanental  Flowering  Plants, 
with  their  history,  culture,  Ac  By  B.  BfAUim. 
Vol  I.  neatly  boanled,  pott  4ta  U.  I81:  Fools, 
cap  4ta  R  5$.  The  work  is  continued  monthly. 
Published  by  Baldwin.  Cradock,  and  Joy, 
Paternoster  Row:  T.  GrifflthiL  3.  Wellington- 
Street.  Strand :  Westley  and  Tyrell,  Dublin  : 
W.  Whyte  and  Ca  and  Thomson  and  Co. 
Bdinburgh. 


Corrected  to' August  182& 
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PART  I. 

ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Art.  L  On  the  Ctdiure  of  North  American  Hants,  including 
Ferns  i  founded  on  Observations  made  during  a  Joume%^ 
tkrot^h  Canada^,  and  some  of  the  Northern  States  of  the 
Union,  in  the  Years  1817)  l^lS^and  1819.  By  Mr.  John 
GoLDiE,  of  the  Monkwood  Grrove  Nursery,  Ayrshire. 

Sir, 

At  the  request  of  my  friend  Mr.  Mackay,  of  the  Clapton 
nursery,  I  send  you  a  Ibt  of  a  few  of  the  plants  that  I  have 
observed  in  my  journey  through  Canada  and  some  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  with  an  account  of  the  soil  and 
situation  in  which  they  are  generally  to  be  found  in  their  native 
country.  Although  North  American  plants  are  for  the  most 
part  grown  in  bog  earth  in  this  country,  yet  I  consider  thi» 
soil  as  by  no  means  indispensably  necessary  for  their  successful 
cultivation,  since  I  have  found  tnat  they  will  do  equally  well 
if  planted  in  a  mixture  of  vegetable  mould  and  sand.  The 
sou  in  North  America  is  not  exactly  similar  to  our  botf  eartlv 
being  chiefly  composed  of  rotten  wood  and  leaves,  whicli  forms 
a  fine  rich  mould,  in  which  the  most  of  plants  will  crow  ex- 
tremelv  wdL  In  the  forests,  where  the  trees  are  of  a  large 
size,  there  are  very  few  vegetables  of  any  description  to  be 
found  below  them ;  so  that  the  sur&ce-soil  is  almost  wholly 
produced  by  ^e  decayed  trees  and  branches  which  are  blown 
down  by  the  wind,  or  which  fall  by  age,  and  the  annual  fall  of 
leaves.  One  thing  that  I  consider  requisite  for  the  successful 
cultivation  of  these  plants  is,  to  afford  them  a  proper  degree 
of  shade,  since,  in  their  native  woods,  a  great  many  of  them 
are  completely  occluded  from  the  rays  of  tne  sun.  Any  i>erson 
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receiving  plants  from  North  America  will  seldom  err  if  he 
plant  them  in  a  mixture  of  fine  ve^table  mould  and  sand^ 
and  keep  tliem  mther  <hy  than  tec  moist ;  exc^t  tfae  QndiideK^ 
the  most  of  which  require  plenty  of  moisture.  In  the  follow- 
ing list,  when  I  mention  any  plant  as  growing  in  rich  shady 
woods,  the  soil  is  always  such  as  I  have  above  described,  and 
the  subsoil  is  very  frequently  sand.  Many,  even  of  the  Cana- 
dian plants,  will  do  mudi  better  if  they  have  a  litde  protection 
afforded  them  during  winter.  Although  the  cold  is  not  neariy 
so  intense  in  Britain  as  it  is  in  Canada,  yet  there,  from  the 
month  of  November  until  the  montii  of  May,  they  are  com- 
pletely sheltered  from  the  severity  of  the  weather  by  a  deep 
covering  of  snow,  and  experience  none  of  those  alternate 
frosts  and  thaws  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  this  country. 
As  I  have  stated  the  kind  of  soil  in  which  each  plant  mentioned 
in  the  following  list  grows,  I  need  add  no  more  in  this  place, 
but  express  a  sincere  desire  that  some  of  these  ramarks  nay 
be  useful  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  cultivate  die  beautiful 
and  interesting  v^^etable  productions  of  North  America.  The 
species  follow  each  other  in  the  order  of  the  Linnean  tyst^n. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am,  Sir,  &c 

John  Goldie. 
Monkvoood  Graoe,  Dec.  5.  1826. 

Jusdcia  pedunculata  —  aquatic ;  —  Island  of  MontreaL 
Monarda  kalmiana,  in  rich  moist  sinl,  northern  part  of  NewToric  and  Pe&D^ 
sylvania ;  scarcely  distinct  from  M.  didjma. 
'   punctat{^  in  dry  sandv  fields  of  New  Jersey. 
'  nirsuta,  in  moist  shack  woods,  Pennsylvania,  near  Lake  Eric 
Iris  cristata,  in  dry  woods  of  Ohio.  {Fig.  S3,  a.) 

-*-  tridentata,  Iskmd  of  Anticosd.  I  had  this  flower  vefy  finely  this  season. 
—  prismatica,  in  sphagnous  swamps  of  Sphagnum,  at  Quaker's  Bridge^  New 

Jersey. 
Dilatris  tinctoria,  in  sMramps  near  the  precedii^. 
Heteranthera  graminea,  in  stagnant  water  in  the  town  of  Montreal. 
Lechea  minor,  in  dry  sandy  woods  between  Queenstown  and  the  Falb  ol 

Niagara. 
Swertia  deflexa^  among  the  rocky  woods  at  the  Bay  of  Gasp^. 
Frasera  Walten,  in  strong  clay  soil  in  oak  woods,  Ohio,  near  Lake  Eric 
Blitchella  repens,  in  dry  vegetable  mould  and  sand,  Hali&x  and  MontreaL 
Houstonia  coerulea,  iu  moist  soil,  Hali&z. 

'     purpurea,  ii\  dry  sandy  woocb.  Bay  of  Quint^  N.  C. 
Ilex  Canadensis,  in  dry  vegetable  mould  and  sand,  Montreal. 
Batschia  Gmelini,  in  a  dry  sandy  wood  near  York,  N.  C. 
Cjrnoglossum  amplexicauie,  in  dEry  rich  spil  on  limestone  rocks,  MpntreaL 
Primula  pusilla,  in  vegetable  mould  and  mvel,  edge  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 

opposite  Quebec.  This  plant  frequently  sends  out  runners  below 

ground,  which  produce  a  number  of  young  plants,  which  is  a 

siEu^lar  drcurastance  in  this  genus. 
Xylotteum  cituitum,  in  rich  moist  s<n1  in  shady  woods,  Montreal. 
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Xylotteam  MoapkiSmB^  in  a  twaaip^  MhntreaL 

Triortfum  perfolmtHin,  in  dry  soil  oo  limestone  rocks,  Montmd* 

Euonymus  obovatus,  in  recent  yecetable  mould,  in  shady  woods,  south  side 

.ofLekeErie. 
Viola  pedata,  in  dry  sand%  New  Jersey. 
— —  lanccol«ta/in  moist  soil,  Haliftx. 
— —  paamJUoiGm, »  cli^  sanc^  aofl,  Hafi&x  and  Lake  Simooe. 
dajtOBiia  Giroiiniana,  m  rfch  Tegeteble  mould,  MontreaL    Mr.  Pursh  in- 

Ibrmed  me  that  be  <Hice  found  a  donble^flovrered  Ttriety  of  this 

plant. 
Aaeie|NBS  yerticQlataytn  dry  soils^  near  Nngaia. 
— ^-^—  tuberose,  in  dry  sandy  fields  near  the  Falls  of  Niagara.    This  is  a 

beaadftil  species. 
Geotiaiia  cndta,  in  moist  T^setaUe  soil.  Table  Rock,  Niagara. 
t  about  the  edges  of  moist  woods,  MontreaL 
a,  ia  dry  sofls,  Ohio,  near  Lake  Erie. 
-  amarelloides,  in  iry  sandy  soil,  Sorelle  and  Lake  Simcoe.  Flowers 

blue  or  jeUow. 
■  angustifbba,  in  moist  soib  and  swamps,  New  Jersey.    A  very  fine 

species. 
Pnax  qainqnefelinm,  in  deep  rich  moist  YegetaUe  soH  in  shady  woods, 
Montreal  and  Ohio. 
■  trifo&un,  in  shady  woods,  Montreal. 
Smymium  intefietimnm,  in  dry  haielly  loam,  Montreal  and  Indiana. 
Paniasna  Garouniana,  in  moist  Tcgetable  soil,  edge  of  rivers  and  swamps, 

JMbontneaL 
AfaGa  hismds^  In  dry  sandy  woods,  Kingston,  N.  C 
Drosera  filiformis,  in  swamps.  New  Jersey.    A  sinsiilar  spedea. 
Ganlophyllum  thalictroides,  in  rich  shadKr  woods,  MontieaL 
CoBoslynfl  Americana,  ia  swamps,  New  Jersey. 
Lilinm  Phtladelphscnm,  in  dry  sandy  soils,  N.  C. 

^^'^"''^  S^S!^  \  *°  "<^^  ""^"^y  ^""^  Montreal. 
Stnytopusgstortus,  >  .^  ^^  ^^j^  ^^^^^  MontreaL 
■  '  roseus,      y 

— ^-— —  lanuflinosus,  in  rich  shady  woods,  Pennsylvania. 
Sonlacina  borewis,  in  rich  shady  woods,  Montreal. 

trifolia,  in  sphagnous  swampy  soils,  Montneal. 
Zigadenus  glaberrimus,  in  light  dry,  or  moist  soils,  Antioosti,  Lake  Simcoe, 
and  Ohio.  (^.35.6.) 
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Heionias  asphodeloides,  in  dry  sandy  pine  woods.  New  Jersey. 
Medeola  virginica,  in  rich  yegetable  mould  on  sand,  in  shady  woods,  Mon- 
treal. {Fig,  33.  c.) 
Trillium  pictum,  in  &y  vegetable  mould  on  sand,  Montreal. 

^dX'rum,  \  ^  "^"^  vegetable  mould,  Montreal. 
Epigaea  repens,  in  vegetable  mould  and  sand,  Halifax  and  Lake  Simcoe* 
Difficult  to  keep.    Last  spring  I  saw  it  flowering  beautifully  with 
Mr.  M*Nab,  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh.  (1^.33.  J.) 
Pyrola  asarifolia,  in  shady  sphagnous  swamps,  Montreal. 
-^— » uniflora,  in  shady  sphagnous  swamps,  Montreal,  and  in  dry  pine 

woods,  New  York. 

moculata,  in  dry  vegetable  soil,  in  shady  woods,  Pennsyl.  {Fig,  3Zx.} 

^—  umbcllata,  in  dry  vegetable  soU,  in  shady  woods,  Quci>ec  and  Mod* 

treal. 
Silene  regia,  in  dry  stiff  loam  in  oak  woods,  Ohio.     A  beautiful  plant* 

{Fig.  33.  /.) 
Lythrum  verticillatum,  aquatic,  Montreal  and  New  Jersey. 
Geum  triflorum,  in  dry  open  situations,  Belleville,  N.  C. 
Hudsonia  ericoides,  in  diy  sandy  pine  woods,  New  Jersey. 
Sarracenia  purpurea,  in  sphagnous  swamps,  Halifax  and  Montreal.    The 

leaves  should  be  kept  full  ot  water.  {Fis.  55,  g,) 
Anemone  multifida,  in  vegetable  mould  in  the  clifts  ofrocks,  Quebec 
Ranunculus  rhomboideus,  in  dry  sandy  soils.  Lake  Simcoe. 
Pothos  foetida,  in  marshes,  N.  C.  (Fig,  53.  h,) 
Phryma  leptostachya,  in  rich  shady  woods,  Quebec  and  MontreaL 
Verbena  stricta,  in  dry  sandy  fields,  Vincennes,  Indiana.  A  beautiful  species, 

(Fig.  54.  a.) 
Ruellia  strepens,  in  stiff  loamy  soil,  Ohio. 

r'AfHii./itQ  flotra  f  ^"^  ^T  rocky  woods,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 

ueraroia  nav^  .^^.      \     Jndiaba.    Beautiful  plants,  but  difficult  to  cuU 

ScS^k^  /     «^^^-    Halfvegetable  mould,  and  sand,  I  think, 

*^        lo,  j^     ^ould  grow  them  well. 
Seymeria  macrophylla,  in  dry  ^  . 

soil  on  the  banks  of  '^ 

the  big  Miami,  Ohio. 
Bartna  coccinea,  in  fields  and 

dry  saudy  woods,  N. 

C.  Beautiful,  but  dif- 
ficult of  cultivation. 
Dentaria  diphylla,  in  rich  shady 

woods,  Montreal. 
Lobelia  Kalmii,  in  moist  soils 

about  the  edge  of 

rivers,  Montreal  and 

N.C. 
■■  puberula,    in    moist 

sandy  loam,  Indiana. 
.^— -  siphilitica,  in  marshy 

soils,  N.  Canada  and 

Ohio. .  I  have  seen  a  white  variety  of  this. 
— -*—  cardinalis,  in  marshy  soils,  Montroi^  and  Ohio. 

^  ,    ^  J. ,  (in  dry  sandy  loam,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wa- 

etalostemum  candidum,    N     baA,  at  Vincenies.    The  latteris  a  beauti- 

violaceum,  ^     ful  plant. 

Hedysanim    acuminatum,  }  in  dry,  sandy,  or  gravelly  woods^  Montreal  and 
and  several  species,        )     New-York. 
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T^>hrt>da  TirgMca»  in  dry  nndj  fields  and  woods,  PennsylYsnia  and 

Indiana. 

„ .•  ^  .Hw.  C  "» ric*i  sandy  loam,  Montreal.    The  roots  die  after 

_— f  ^Losa.1     flowering  but  produce  oAets,  which  is  their 

™**™"'">  ^     mode  orprooagation. 
Uatris  macrostachya,  /  in  rich  dry  sandy  fields,  Ohio  and  Indiana.    All  the 

^^raminifolia,    )     species  of  this  gc9:iu8  are  handsome. 

Eupatonum  coeles^um,  in  rich  alluvial  soil,  at  Hindostan,  Indiana.  A  fine 

species. 
Aster  concolor,  m  dry  sandy  pine  woods.  New  Jersey.    The  finest  of  the 

genus  that  I  have  seen. 
Habeoaria  dlians,  in  dry  sandy  loam,  Montreal  and  Pennsylvania.    (Fig. 

84.  h.) 
'-  Uephariglottis,  in  a  sphacnous  swamp,  Quebec.    I  grow  it  in 

sphagnum  aind  bog  earth. 

tridentata,  in  a  sphagnous  swanoL  L.  Simcoe. 

— —  bracteata,  in  rich  shady  woods,  Montreal. 

^— ^—  orbicularis,  in  dry  sandy  loam,  Montreal. 

— ~— ^  macropbyUa,  in  rich  mobt  soO,  shady  woods,  Montreal    Rare. 

—  fimbriata,  in  mdst  meadows  and  woods,  Montreal   Grows  well 

in  bog  earth  and  sand  kept  mdst. 
Orchis  spectabilis,  in  rich  shady  wooos,  Montreal. 
Goodyen   pubescens,    in   dry  shady  woods,  among  half-rotten  leaves, 

Montreal. 
Arethusa  bulbosa,  in  diy  woods,  Montreal.    In  sphagnous  swamps,  Lake 

Suncoe. 
^     OE^iipglossinde^  in  dmilar  soils  with  the  prececfing. 
Malaiis  ofmioj^ossoides,  in  moist  soils,  Hali&x. 

,  C^^  \  "^  «^^"  ^"^^  Montreal. 
Calopogon  (mldielmm,  cenerally  in  sphagnous  swampy  Montreal  and  Lake 
fiimcoe^  where  some  acres  are  covered  with  it,  and  a  number 
of  rare  orchidese.    I  once  found  this  plant  and  Cypripedium 
spectabile  growins  in  a  dry  sandy  wood  near  York,  North  Ca- 
rolina, and  both  £>wering  equally  as  well  as  when  grown  in  a 
swamp,  which  seems  to  l^  their  natural  halntation.   I  believe 
that  many  plants  will  grow  in  very  difierent  kinds  of  soil 
Calypso  borealis,  amongst  the  half-rotten  leaves  of  hemlock,- spruce,  larch, 
arborvitse,  &c.  and  always  in  dry  situations.  This  b«uitifiil  little 
plant  I  have  only  found  in  the  Island  of  Montreal;  a  place  rich 
m  plants,  particularly  orchidese. 

■  arietinum,  in  a  swamp,  Montreal ;  which,  I  believe,  is  the 

only  place  where  it  nas  ever  been  found.  It  was  discovered 
about  1 808,  by  Mr.  Robert  Cleghom,  Montreal,  and  by  him 
sent  to  London.  These  three  niecies  will  grow  well  in 
vegetable  mould  and  sand,  and  snould  be  kept  moist  and 
shady.  (J^.  34.  d,) 

I  ■■      humile,  Quebec  and  Montreal.    This  species  I  have  never 

observed  growing  in  the  same  soil  as  the  others,  being 
always  to  be  found  in  very  dry  situations,  and  freouentlv 
in  company  with  Trillium  pictum,  in  ridi  vegetable  soi^ 
with  a  sandy  subsoil.  It  does  not  require  so  much  watei 
as  the  others,  and  seems  more  difficult  to  cultivate. 
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The  finest  show  of  tfie  American  orchideae  that  I  have 
seen  in  this  country  was  in  the  Botanic  Gbrden,  GL 
where  Mr.  Munraj  had  last  season  a  collection  of  diera^  \ 
with  many  of  the  rarer  Brkish  ones,  planted  in  a  bed  pr 
with  proper  soil,  and  covered  with  a  hr^  frame.  By  diis 
means  they  were  protected  fro^  the  severity  and  the  sudden 
changes  of  the  winter ;  and  during  summer  they  enjoyed  as 
high  a  temperature  as  if  they  had  been  flourishing  in  their 
native  forests  m  America. 

Along  with  the  greater  part  of  the  plants  mentioned  in  this 
list,  I  cultivate  ^  following  American  Ferns,  which  are  par- 
ticular favourites  of  mine.  I  need  not  particularise  the  soil  to 
each,  as  thejrall  do  excee&igly  weD  in  v^table  mould,  kept 
mobt  and  shady. 

Botrychium  vir^iniciiiny  {Jig^  S&,  a.) 
— ^— — ^  obliquum, 
Aspidium  acrostichoides^ 
DoveboraceDtey 
-^—  cristatum, 

—  maraiiiale^ 

— —  Goloianamy 
-^—  bulbifenuDy . 
Onoclea  sensibilis, 
Struthiopteris  Pennsylvanicay 
Osmunda  cinnamomea, 

■  iotemipta,  (JSg.  55.  b,) 
— —  spectabilis, 
Polypodiuia  hexagenopterum^ 
Weodsia  UVensis, 
Asplenium  rhiaophvllumy 

■       aiigurtiR>ltu]ii,  Pteri»atropurgurea»  (Jfe.  35.  c.) 

—  ebenum,  >  gracuis, 

— — —  melanoauiloii^  Adiantum  pedatmn^ 


'  thelypteroidei^  Dickaonia  piloauscula. 

Our  correspondent,  Mr.  Bowie,  having  greatly  simplified 
the  eutenre  of  heaths  (Vol.  I.  p.  363.%  Mr.  Goldie's  communi- 
cation may  be  considered  as  having  the  same  objeet  iuview  with 
respect  to  American  plants.  Their  peculiar  character,  and  the 
interest  they  excite  in  Europe,  fiDm  their  novelty  as  well  as 
beauty,  render  them  most  desirable  objects  of  culture ;  and  as 
thev  are  all  hardy,  they  are  within  the  reach  of  every  one. 
Where  no  other  vegetable  matter  can  be  got  to-  mix  with 
earth,  rotten  dung  or  rotten  tan  will  do  very  well,  if  accom- 
panied with  plenty  of  sand,  and  the  situation  achnit  of  the 
requisite  shade  and  moisture.  We  shall  be  happy  to  hear  that 
Mr.  Bowie  and  Mr.  Gcddie  have  been  the  means  of  extending 
the  culture  of  heaths  and  American  plants.    We  have  figured 
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a  few  of  the  most  popular  or  curious  sorts  of  both;  but  the 
best  way  for  a  b^inner  to  get  a  ooUection  is  to  send  51^  10/., 
or  ISLy  fto*  t»  i£[.  Ooldie,  or  whoever  may  be  his  nursery- 
SMBy  and  «k  him  to  lay  it  out  as  &r  as  it  will  to  on  die  kind 
of  plants  wttnted.  In  our  next  Number  will  be  found  an 
article  by  A*  X.  on  orchideous  plantsi  which,  wi^jprededing 
papers  oa  the  same  subject  by  Mr*  Penny,  Mr.  Tnompson, 
and  others,  will  have  simplified  the  culture  of  another  beautiful 
Aaiily.  Whoever  can  snare  room  £br  a  group  of  hardy  heaths . 
waesf  fdant  among  them  the  bog  orchidese ;  the  dialk  ones  are 
b^ter  by  themsSves.  Hardy  heaths,  orchidese,  ferns,  and 
bog  American  plants^  may  be  considered  as  the  gems  of  the 
Botanical  Flower  Garden —  Omd. 


Art.  IL  Observaticm  on  Chinese  Scenery^  Fhmts,  and  Gar* 
deningf  made  an  a  Visk  to  the  City  ^Canton  and  its  En- 
virons^  in  the  Years  1799  emd  1794  /  being  an  Extract  from 
theJowmdqfMr.  James  Afetfi,  sent  thither  bj^  the  late  Gilbert 
Slater^  Esq.  ofLayton^  Essex^  to  collect  the  DoMe  Camel- 
licuy  S^.    Communicated  by  Mr.  Main. 

On  die  first  view  of  the  coast  of  China  the  stranger  con- 
cludes that  the  inhabitants  are  a  nation  of  gardeners.  Even 
the  fields,  in  the  southern  provinces,  are  almost  all  cultivated 
by  manual  labour;  and  every  thing  shows  the*  indefetigable 
industry  of  the  cultivators. 

On  enteringthe  mouth  of  Canton  river,  and  having  ascended 
to  die  Bocca  Tigris,  (an  old  Portuguese  name  for  a  fortified 
part  of  the  river,)  die  banks  begin  to  collapse,  and  present  to 
the  exploring  eye  of  the  botanist  their  vegetable  producdons. 
He  sees  the  general  surface  of  the  country,  a  level,  widely-ex- 
tended, and  well-cultivated  plain,  intersected  in  all  directions 
by  naviffable  canals ;  diversified  by  abrupt  and  crag^  hills, 
*  scattered  here  and  there  over  the  face  of  tne  country.  Beneath 
the  brow  of  one  stands  a  grove  of  laurus  sasafras ;  under  the 
cultivated  slope  of  another  is  seen  the  citron  tribes,  mixed 
with  other  firuits,  and  overhung  by  the  majesdc  and  splendid 
Bombax  ceiba.  Within  and  around  the  grotesque  yet  airy 
habitadons  which  hang  suspended,  as  it  were,  over  the  sedgy 
margin  of  the  river,  is  seen  magnolias,  ixoras,  chrysan- 
themums, &c*  in  great  profusion.  After  an  interesdng  passage 
up  the  river,  the  stranger  enters  the  suburbs  of  the  citv.  Here 
he  ie  siupriied  to  see  the  number  of  flowers  and  flowering 
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platits which  everywhere  meet  his  eve:  every  house,  window,, 
ilnd  court-yard  are  filled  with  them  1 

SteppiiijB;  on  shore,  he  is  conducted  to  the  Hong,  (domicile,) 
of  his  nation.  Thence  he  visits  every  place  to  which  he  can 
have  access,  in  search  of  plants,  dj  special  fisivour  he  is 
allowed  to  visit  the  gardens  of  Monqua,  an  opulent  security 
merchant,  in  the  southern  suburb,  or,  which  is  more  gratify- 
ing, the  more  extensive  garden  and  palace  of  Shykinqua,  on 
*  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  He  enters  a  vast  assemblage 
of  buildings  for  every  purpose  of  life,  of  various  size  and  cha- 
racter. Among  these  the  seraglios  for  the  old  as  well  as  for 
the  young  wives  of  the  proprietor;  and  the  chapel,  where  are 
deposited  the  ashes  of  his  ancestors,  are  the  most  conspicuous 
and  splendid.  Proceeding  onwards,  he  is  conducted  to  the 
garden.  Here  no  coup^oal  calls  for  admiration,  no  extent 
of  undulating  lawn,  no  lengthened  vista,  no  depth  of  shadowy 
grove,  no  sky-reflecting  expanse  of  water,  — nothing  presents 
itself  but  a  little  world  of  insignificant  intricacy*  The  ground 
appropriated  as  a  flower  and  pleasure  garden  is  a  space  of  two 
or  three  acres,  laid  out  in  numberless  little  square  plots,  sur- 
rounded, parted,  and  re-parted  by  low  walls  of  brick-work, 
surmounted  by  broad  copings,  on  which  are  set  in  order 
porcelain  pots  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  containing  flowers  and 
flowering  shrubs.  The  exterior,  as  well  as  the  mterior  walls 
of  the  garden,  are  covered  with  most  ridiculously  fantastic 
trellis  work  {Jig.  36.))  on  which  are  trained  various  climbing 
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and  creeping  plants.  The  walks,  or  rather  paths,  are  neither 
wide  nor  level  enough  for  comfoirtable  or  even  safe  walkings  — 
mtentionally  uneven  and  broken  mto  holes  and  foot-traps  I 
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Tbe  pieces,  or  ponds  of  water,  an  indispensable  feature  in  a 
Chinese  garden,  are  thickly  covered  with  ^  the  green  mantle 
of  the  standing  pool/'  to'  obtain  which  they  bestow  no  small 
pains  !  One  of  their  favourite  walks  deserves  particular  de- 
scription, because  they  consider  it  a  ch^Scewore  of  the  gar» 
dener's  art :  a  wall,  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  is  built  along  one 
side  d  a  pond,  betwixt  which  and  the  wall  a  narrow  irregular 
path  is  made^  but  so  narrow^  that  it  is  with  much  difficulty  a 
person  can  edge  himself  along  it ;  and,  as  the  water  is  per- 
mitted to  reach  the  wall  in  different  places  by  breaks  made  in 
the  walk,  there  is  even  danger  of  slipping  into  the  water  almost 
at  every  step;  and  this  dmculty  is  called  ^^ pleasure"  to  the 
walker  himself,  or  at  least  to  the  beholders  of  his  embarrass- 
ment !  Another  peculiarity  in  their  garden  walks  is,  when 
leading  through  a  group  of  trees  and  dirubs  it  must  pass  be- 
tween the  ihidcest  of  the  stems,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
produce  annoyance  to  the  pedestrian. 

In  short,  except  the  beauty  and  rarity^  of  the  plants,  the 
visitor  finds  nothing  interesting  in  their  style  of  gardening : 
no  scope  of  ornamental  disposition ;  no  rational  oesign ;  the 
whole  being  an  incongruous  combination  of  unnatural  asso- 
uation.  {Jig.  37.)     In  one  place  a  piece  of  craggy  rock  (real 


or  artificial)  is  seen  jutting  out  from  among  a  tuft  of  the  most 
delicate  garden  flowers ;  fantastic  bridges  without  water,  — 
unsightly  excavations  without  character  or  beauty, —the  whole 
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being  on^  a  repetitioii  of  petty  attempts  at  variety^  on  ncr 
greater  scSile  thai  the  ptttehnvfCHrk  of  a  eitizea's  oourt-yaid. 

In  8one  instances  they  iqppear  to  ha^e  a  relish  finr  some  of 
the  most  striking  fixtures  of  uncultivated  nature;  such  as 
antique  trees  (^•SBJ)^  rugged  roeks^  mossy  caves,  &c;  but 


these  are  aU  imitated  on  such  a  diminutiye  scale,  that  the 
attempts  are  truly  ridiculous. 

This  love  of  ue  grotesque  not  only  appears  in  their  gar- 
dens, but  also  is  frequently  seen  in  the  yards  of  tradesmen  in 
the  city.  A  pile  of  rugged  stones  is  placed  in  a  comer ;  on 
this  dwarfed  trees  and  flowers  are  plated ;  and  in  order  to 
produce  a  resemblance  of  a  grove  of  pines  in  miniature,  they^ 
plant  the  common  Equisetum  (horse  tail)  for  the  purpose  I 

There  is  one  curiosity  in  Chinese  gardening  which  rarely 
escapes  the  notice  of  Europeans,  viz.  their  specimens  of  dwarfed 
forest-trees.  To  train  such,  they  plant  a  young  tree  in  a  small 
porcelain  pot,  either  round,  square,  or  most  commonly  an  elongH 
ated  square,  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  long,  eight  indies  m&j 
and  about  five  in  depth.  Along  with  the  tree  they  place  pieces  of 
rugged  stone  to  represent  rocks,  among  which  moss  and  lichens 
are  introduced.  The  tree  thus  planted  is  not  allowed  to  rise 
higher  than  about  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches.  No  greater  supply 
of  water  is  given  than  is  just  sufficient  to  keep  it  alive ;  and  as 
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the  pot  soon  ads  as  ar  prisooi  its  gvowth  is  n^oessarily  inw 
peded;  at  the  same  time  eveir  means  are  Bsed  to  check  its 
enlaraemeiit.  The  points  of  the  shoots^  and  the  half  of  every 
new  tea(  are  eoastantlv  and  carefidly  cut  c^;  the  stem  and 
branches,  which  are  aEowed  to  extend  only  a  certain  length, 
are  bound,  and  fimtastically  distorted,  by  means  of  wire ;  the 
bailL  is  lacerated  to  produce  protubermoes,  asperities  and 
cracks.  One  brandi  is  partly  broken  through,  and  aDawcd 
to  hang  down,  as  if  by  accident;  anodier  iamoolated,  to  repre^ 
sent  a  dead  stump :  in  short,  every  exertion  of  the  plant  is 
checked  by  some  studied  violence  or  other.  This  treatment 
produces,  m  course  of  tine,  a  forest-tree  in  perfect  miniature  I ' 
Stunted  and  deformed  by  the  above  means,  it  certainlvbecomea 
a  curious  object,  bearing  all  the  mazksof  extreme  old  age.  Its 
writhed  and  knotty  stem,  weather-stained  and  scabrous  bark, 
its  distorted  and  part^^dead  branches,  its  diminutive  shoots 
and  leaves,  all  give  it  the  aspect  of  an  antique  vegetable 
dwarf!  Various  kinds  of  trees  are  chosen  for  this  purpose; 
but  two  most  commonly  met  with  are  the  Ulmus  parvifolia 
sin^isis  *,  and  a  qpedes  of  Ficus,  very  much  like  the  Indica. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  perversion  of  the  harmony  of 
nature,  this  display  of  vitiated  taste,  the  European  is  hi^ly 
pleased  with  the  arrangement  and 
neatness  of  their  nurseries,   the 
unceasinr  cave  bestowed  on  their 
potted  COTleotions  of  plants,  and 
the  great  value  set  upon  some  of 
them,^   even    among  tbemselves. 
The  Jkrhmmia  is  even  more  pro- 
valent  in  dnna  than  in  Europe,  d 
One  bmdred    dollars   b    ftedyl 
^iven  for  fine  specimens  of  favour^  ^ 
ite  plaats,^  such  as  the  Machkn, 
(Cymbidinm  sinense,  iRskied  Am* 
its  deligfatful   odour,)    ^fig.  59v) 

which  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  plant  t  and  some  of  the  fine 
coloured  Moutan  (Pseonia  Moutan)  are  also  highly  prised ; 
but  tkey  are  broi^ht  firom  (he  northern  provinces,  not  being 
cultivated  about  Canton; 

Li  their  botaniod  nomenchMre  there  is  no  scientific  classi- 
fication attended  to,  except  in  twi>  Instances,  if  such  they  may 
be  called,  viz.  all  fdants  having  Nareissus-like  leaves^  such  as 

*  Tbis  tree  bean  the  rigour  of  ourwinten,  m  a^^pewn  from  one  now 
wing  in  the  garden  of  the  Reveiond  Mr.  Noms,  of  Gro^  ^Street, 
ikney. 
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Epidendrum,  Tankervilla,  Amomum,  8cc.  haye  the  substantive^ 
Lan  prefixed,  which  may  be  Englished  Lily ;  and  their  favoar- 
ite  class,  containing  Thea,  Camellia,  Pyrus,  have  always  Tcha 
as  the  generic  name,  which  may  be  Englished  Tea,  and  these 
are  disUnguished  from  each  other  by  specific  adjectives,  as  red, 
whit^  h§i,  low,  &C.  But  though  the  Chinese  have,  it  would 
appear,  no  scientific  list  of  their  plants,  it  must  be  owned  that 
no  nation  possesses  a  greater  number  of  vegetable  blessings,  nor 
have  any  people  on  €»rth  turned  such  to  more  account  Their 
sUk,  their  cotton,  their  various  kinds  of  fruits,  grain,  pulse, 
and  roots,  but,  above  all,  their  invaluable  Tea-pknt,  has  added 
'to  the  wealth,  the  sanative  luxury^  and  dietetic  comfort,  of  half 
the  world. 

Chelsea^  January  8.  1827. 


Aet,  III.  On  the  Importance  qf  adopting  and  pursuing  a  proper 
Plan  for  pruning  and  training  Fruit  Trees;  with  a  Descrip* 
tion  of  an  appraoed  Method  of  training  the  Peach  and  Nec^ 
tarine.  By  Mr.  Alfred  Kendall,  Gardener  to  the 
Reverend  H.  Palmer,  at  Carlton  Curlieu  Hall. 

Dear  Sir, 
The  task  imposed  by  G.  P.  upon  the  professors  of  garden* 
ing^  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  (voL  i«  p.  466.)  is  one  particu- 
larly adapted  for  this  season  of  the  year ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  one  of  the  mostdi£Bcult  that  could  be  imposed:  not  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  but  firom  the  various  opinions  of 
authors  upon  the  subject,  no  two  of  these  agreeing  in  their  direc- 
tions, yet  all  in  the  end  aiming  at  producmg  the  same  object, 
viz.  a  fine  healthy  tree.  Besides,  almost  every  gardener  has  a 
method  of  pruning,  from  which  it  is  extremelv  aifficult  to  win 
hmi:  and  in  the  lunits  of  a  paper  calculated  tor  insertion  in  a 
work  like  the  one  this  is  intended  for,  it  is  impossible  to  enter 
into  details  to  meet  every  exig^ice  connected  with  the  art  of 
pruning.  Now  as  all  writers  upon  the  subject  agree,  that  a 
tree  pruned  in  a  masterly  manner  must  possess  the  following 
characters, — uniformity  as  to  figure,  equal  distribution  of  bearv 
ing  wood  all  over  its  sur&ce, .  and  a  nne  healthy  appearance^ 
—  it  only  remains  to  point  out  the  best  and  easiest  method  for 
producing  such  a  tree.  In  pruning,  as  in  architecture,  the  end 
proposed  must  never  be  lost  siffht  of;  and  whatever  system  is 
commenced  (unless  it  be  a  bad  one),  it  oimht  steadily  to  be 
adhered  to.     Is  it  not  equally  ridiculous  for  a  gardener  to 
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prune  a  tree,  without  understcmding  the  system  he  commences 
upon,  as  for  an  architect  to  build  a  house  without  a  plan  ? 
Yet,  how  often  do  we  see  men  pruning  trees,  who  are  totally 
unfit  for  such  an  office  ?  The  consequence  is,  that  gentlemen, 
after  building  walls  and  making  borders,  instead  of  haying 
their  expectations  realised,  are  rewarded  with  barren  and  un- 
sightly trees,  to  their  own  no  small  mortification,  and,  I 
may  add^  to  the  disgrace  of  their  gardener.  Nothing  in  the 
whole  art  of  gardening  demands  the  attention  of  gardeners, 
firom  the  highest  down  to  the  very  lowest  class,  more  than  the 
art  of  prunmg :  every  gardener  must  practise  it,  whether  he 
understands  it  or  not;  and  surely  where  such  an  important 
office  is  entrusted  to  his  care,  he  ought  to  endeavour  all  that 
in  him  lies  to  make  himself  master  of  as  much  of  the  art  as 
possible.  In  the  following  observations  I  have  chosen  that  class 
of  trees  whidi,  in  my  opinion,  demands  the  first  attention, 
not  only  from  dieir  fruit  being  the  first  in  esteem,  but  also  fit>m 
their  being  the  most  liable  to  oe  spoiled  by  injudicious  manage- 
ment; viz.  the  peach  and  the  nectarine.  The  apricot  and  the 
moreUa  cherry  may,  with  very  little  variation,  be  subjected  to 
the  same  treatment.  But  in  submitting  the  following  plan  to 
your  consideration,  I  by  no  means  recommend  it  as  the  very 
best,  only  as  one  amongst  the  best,  it  being  designed  more 
particularly  to  illustrate  the  observations  I  have  made ;  and  I 
shall  be  happy  to  see  it  give  place  to  better.  Several  other 
methods,  judiciously  manned,  will  prove  equally  good,  particu- 
larly that  described  by  W.  Seymour  {Gard.  Mag.  vol.  i. 
E.  128.):  it  is  founded  on  good  principles,  and,  if  applied 
orizontally,  would  be  admirable  for  low  walls. 
In  the  art  of  pruning  there  are  two  cases  to  be  considered ; 
the  first  and  easiest  is  tiiat  wherein  die  operator  is  supposed 
to  commence  with  the  planting  of  the  tree,  and  the  second  is 
where  the  tree  has  been  under  a  course  of  mismanagement. 
But  before  I  proceed  in  this  course  of  pruning,  allow  me  to 
make  a  few  observations  upon  the  method  of  making  the  bor- 
der for  the  reception  of  the  tree;  for  unless  that  be  properly 
done,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  a  tree  to  thrive  for  any  length  of 
time,  though  ever  so  well  managed  witii  regard  to  prunmg. 
The  s^  best  adapted  for  almost  every  sort  of  fruitr-tree  is 


1  pMsible. 

at  least  two  feet  deep,  espedaUy  where  v^tables  are  grown 
upon  it;  a  practice  ahnost  generally  adopted,  though  justly 
condemned  by  all  writers  upon  pruning.  It  should  be  at  least 
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fifte^i  fe^  wide;  and  if  the  whole  width  of  the  gtavd-wsik 
occupied  a  part  of  it,a  ffreat  part  of  the  d^gections  to  srowiDg 
vegetables  upon  it  wonU  in  consequence  be  removed.  The 
bottom  dF  the  border  should  be  made  as  much  as  possible  ias- 
pervious  to  the  roots  of  thetree^  by  beating  it;  and  if  a  clayey 
b(Atom,  by  beating  into  it  fine  mvel  or  lime  rubbisl^  so  as 
to  make  it  quitehard.  It  shoum  belaid  in  a  sloping  direction 
from  the  wiul,  with  a  drain  in  front,  uidess  the  subttmlnB  ia 
of  a  porous  nature,  to  carry  off  any  water  that  would  odier- 
wise  stagnate  there.  We  wittaow8«K>08etfaeboaiar  made^ 
and  the  tree  planted* 

We  wOl  alai>  mppese  the  tree  to  be  a  maiden  plant,  well 
rooted^  and  in  a  healthy  condition.  Nam  let  the  gardener  con- 
sider what  future  diacacter  he  wishes  his  tree  to  assume;  (at 
it  is  now  in  his  power  to  Ave  it  what  diaracter  he  pleases : 
and  now  he  laf  s  the  fiMmdation  of  his  fiiture  tree.  But  let 
him  remember,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  plan,  and 
to  understand  the  phm  he  commences  wkh,  or,  ten  to  one,  in 
a  few  years  his  tree  will  cut  a  despicable  figure;  and  to  the 
many  plaas  from  whidi  he  may  make  his  choice^  permit  me 
to  add  the  following: •—  The  maiden  plant  is  to  be  headed 
down  to  fisur  eyes,  fdaoed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw  out 
two  shoots  on  each  side,  thus:  (^.^O.)  v  40 
The  following  season  die  two  uppennost 
shoots  are  to  be  headed  down  to  three 
^es,  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw 
out  one  leading  shoot,  and  one  idioot  on  each  side;  the  two 
lowermost  shoots  are  to  be  headed  down  to  two  eyes,  so  as  to 
throw  out  one  leading  shoot,  and  one  shoot  on  the  iqppermost 
ride,  thus:  {J^.  41.)    We  have  ^      4i 

now  five  leading  shoots  on  each 
side,  well  placed,  to  form  our 
fiiture  tree.  Each  of  these 
shoots  must  be  placed  in  the 
exact  position  in  which  they  are 
to  remain.  As  these  dioots  are 
to  form  the  leading  character  of  the  fiiture  tree,  none  oi  them 
are  to  be  dK^rtened.  The  tree  should  by  no  means  be  sut 
fered  to  bear  any  fruit  this  year.  Each  shoot  must  now  be 
suffered  to  produce,  besides  tke  leading  dftoot  at  theextremityi, 
two  other  shoots  on  the  uppermost  side,  one  near  to  Ihe  bcM^ 
torn,  and  one  idxMit  midway  the  stem :  dieremust  also  be  one 
shoot  on  the  undermost  aiae^  placed  about  midway  between 
the  other  two.     All  the  other  shoots  imist  be  rubbed  off  in 
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thdr  iBfimt  state,  it  wJU  <liea  ftsiume  «  very  good  figure 
(  /^.  42.}at  the  end^f «he . 
third  year.  From  this 
time  it  may  be  allowed  to 
bear  what  crop  of  fruit 
the  gardener  thinks  it 
able  to  carry;  in  doing 
which  he  ought  never  to 
over^rate  the  vigour  of 
the  tree.  All  of  these 
shoots,  except  the  leading  ones,  must  at  the  proper  season  be 
shc»tened;  but  to  what  length  must  be  left  entirely  to  the 
judgment  of  the  gardener,  it  of  course  depending  upon  the 
viffour  of  the  tree.  In  shortening  the  shoot,  care  should  be 
taJcen  to  cut  back  to  a  bud  that  will  produce  a  shoot  for  the 
following  vear.  Cut  close  to  the  bud,  so  that  the  wound  may 
heal  die  x>Uowing  season*  The  fi>Uowing  season  each  shoot 
at  the  extremity  of  the  leadii^  branches  should  produce,  be- 
Mdes  the  leading  shoot,  one  on  the  upper  and  two  on  the  un- 
der part,  more  or  len,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  tree; 
whilst  each  of  the  secondary  branches  riioiild  produce,  besides 
the^leadkig  dioot,  one  other^  placed  near  to  the  bottom :  for 
the  grand  art  of  pruning,  in  all  systems  to  which  this  class  of 
trees  are  subjected,  consists  in  preserving  a  suffident  quantity 
of  young  wood  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree;  and  on  no  account 
must  the  gardener  cut  clean  away  any  shoots  so  placed,  with- 
out wdl  considering  if  tt  will  be  wanted,  not  only  for  the  pre« 
sent,  but  for  the  future  good  appearance  of  the  tree.  The 
ouantity  of  young  wood  aanvally  laid  in  must  depend  upon 
uievi|;oar  of  the  tree*  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  lay  the  same 
quanti^  of  wood  into  a  weakly  tree  as  into  a  tree  in  foil 
vigour :  the  gardener  here  must  use  his  own  judgment  But, 
if  any  of  the  leading  shoots  manifest  a  disposition  to  outstrip 
the  others,  a  larger  portion  of  young  wood  must  be  laid  in, 
and  a  greater  quantity  of  fruit  than  usual  suffered  to  ripen  on 
such  branch.  At  the  same  time,  a  smaller  qoantity  of  fruit 
than  usual  must  be  left  to  ripen  on  the  weaker  branch.  This 
will  tend  to  restore  the  equilibrium  better  than  any  other  me- 
thod that  I  am  acqnaintfd  with.  The  annexed  sketch  (Jg.  48.) 
presents  ns  with  the  figure  of  the  tree  in  a  more  advanced 
state,  wdl  balanced,  and  well  calculated  for  an  equal  distribu* 
tion  of  sap  all  over  its  sur&ce.  Whenever  any  of  the  lower 
riioots  have  advanced  so  fiir  as  to  incommode  the  otiiers,  they 
should  be  cut  back  to  a  yearling  shoot:  thb  will  give  them 
room,  and  keep  the  lower  part  of  the  tree  in  order*     In  nail- 
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ing,  be  careful  not  to  bruise  any  part  of  the  shoot ;  the  wounds 
made  by  the  knife  heal  quicMy,  but  a  bruise  often  proves 


incurable.  Never  let  a  nail  gall  any  part  of  the  tree :  it  will 
endanger  the  life  of  the  branch*  In  nailing  in  the  young 
shoots,  dispose  them  as  straight  and  as  regular  as  possible :  it 
will  look  workmanlike*  Whatever  system  of  training  is  pur- 
sued, the  leading  branches  should  be  laid  in  in  the  exact  posi- 
tion they  are  to  remain;  for,  wherever  a  large  branch  is 
brought  down  to  fill  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  the  free  ascent 
of  the  sap  is  obstructed  by  the  extension  of  the  upper  and  con- 
traction of  the  lower  parts  of  the  branch.  It  i^  thus  robbed 
of  part  of  its  former  vigour,  whilst  it  seldom  &ils  to  throw  out 
immediately  behind  the  part  most  bent  one  or  more  vigorous 
shoots.  To  assist  the  young  practitioner  in  laying  in  the  lead- 
ing branches  of  the  tree,  the  following  method  may,  perhiqjs, 
be  acceptable.  Drive  a  nail  into  the  wall,  exactly  where  the 
centre  of  the  tree  is  to  be,  then  with  a  string  and  chalk  describe 
a  semicircle  of  any  diameter:  divide  the  quadrant  into  90^* 
the  lower  branch  will  then  take  an  elevation  of  about  12  ,  the 
second  of  about  27i°,  the  third  about  43%  the  fourth  58^*", 
and  the  fifth  about  74^^.  A  nail  should  dien  be  driven  into 
each  of  these  points,  and  the  chalk  rubbed  off. 

Where  trees  of  the  class  treated  of  have  been  badly  managed, 
it  is  extremely  difficult,  and  in  many  cases  totally  impossiole, 
ever  to  recover  them  so  as  to  form  sightly  trees.  Where  such 
is  the  case,  the  best  course  will  be  to  plant  a  young  tree  between 
each  of  the  old  ones,  first  turning  over  and  renewing  as  large 
a  portion  of  the  border  for  each  young  tree  as  can  be  done 
with  safety  to  the  old  ones,  which  will  help  to  invigorate  the 
old  trees,  and  keep  them  in  a  bearing  state,  until  me  youw 
trees  have  filled  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  wall,  that  the  old 
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ones  may  be  taken  away :  the  remuning  part  of  the  border 
should  men  undergo  the  same  process.  Where  trees  are  not 
very  old,  they  may  be  recovered  by  heading  down ;  but  in  the 
cla^  of  trees  now  under  consideration,  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  way  to  replant,  in  the  manner  recommeqded  above,  not 
only  from  the  crop  of  fruit  they  will  still  afford,  but  it  gives 
an  opportunity  of  examining  the  state  of  the  border,  and 
also  of  replacing  any  bad  sorts  by  other  more  esteemed 
varieties. 

In  planting,  it  is  a  bad  maxim  to  plant  the  earliest  and  latest 
sorts  indiscriminately:  they  should  be  placed  separately  in  the 
order  of  ripening,  especially  on  flued  walls.  A  great  saving 
of  labour  and  fuel  is  thereby  afforded,  not  to  mention  other 
advantages.     I  remain.  Sir, 

Your  sincere  well-wisher, 

Alfred  Kendall. 
Carlton  Curlieu  HaU^ 
Leice^ershirej  Nao.  22.  1826. 


Art.  rV.  On  the  Culture  of  Brugmansia  Arborea.  By  Mr. 
James  Gibson,  Gardener  to  T.  N.  Longman,  Esq.  F.H.S. 
Hampstead. 

Sir, 
The  Brugmansia  arborea,  being  a  magnificent  flowering 
plant,  in  oraer  to  have  a  fine  display  in  small  pots,  I  was 
induced  to  try  the  following  method,  which  has  succeeded 
to  my  utmost  wishes.  In  the  month  of  February  I  procure 
a  shoot  of  last  year's  growth,  and  divide  it  into  separate 
pieces,  each  containing  a  bud,  or  eye,  as  in  propagating  the 
vine.  These  I  plant  in  a  pot  of  light  rich  loam,  covering 
them  about  half  an  inch  deep.  I  dien  place  them  in  the  hot- 
house, or  in  a  frame;  and  when  the  buds  rise  about  three 
inches  high,  I  find  they  ar^  plentifully  supplied  with  roots.  I 
then  put  them  singly  into  small  pots,  and  as  they  advance  hi 

rowth  they  are    occasionally  shifted  into  larger  pots,  and 
supply  them  plentiftilly  with  water  during  tneir  progress. ' 
Plants  treated  in  this  way  will  flower  in  Octooer  of  the  same 
year.     I  hiave  them  at  this  time  (Oct  20.)  from  about  two  to* 
three  feet  high,  with  from  six  to  twelve  flowers  upon  each  , 
Vol.  11. — No.  6.  l 
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plant  I  send  you  one 
as  a  specimen  (j/^.  44.)> 
which  has  been  in  flower  , 
for  the  last  fortnight, 
and  I  shall  have  some  in 
flower  till  the  end  of 
November. 

I  have  often  thought 
that  the  London  flower 
growers  might  profit 
by  putting  this  method 
in  practice,  the  flowers 
being  so  peculiarly  showy 
that  they  cannot  &il  of 
attracting  general  ad- 
miration. It  would, 
however,  be  desirable 
that  the  plants  should 
flower  in  April  and  the 
succeeding  months  till 
October;  and  I  am  now 
making  experiments  with 
that  object  in  view,  the 
result  of  which  I  shall  be 
happy  to  conmiunicate 
through  the  medium  of 
your  valuable  work. 


Hampsteadj  Oct.  20.  1836. 


1  am,  Sir,  &c. 

James  Gibson. 


Art.  V.     On  the  present  State  of  Gardening  in  Ireland^  with 
Hints  for  its  future  Impraoement.     By  Mr.  James  Fraser. 

(C<mtmued  from  Vol.  I.  p.  265.) 

To  the  northward  of  the  environs  of  Dublin  there  is  little 
interesting,  in  a  horticultural  point  of  view,  until  we  reach  the 
neighbourhood  of  Drogheda,  except  the  following  places, 
which  we  will  briefly  notice.' 

Hampton,  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  6.  Hamilton,  adjoining  the 
town  of  Balbriggan,  is  a  place  of  considerable  extent ;  and, 
although  the  gardens  cannot  be  ranked  with  those  of  the  first 
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dass,  there  is  throughout  the  demesne  much  worthy  of  observ- 
ation. The  grounds  gradually  rbe  over  an  inlet  of  the  sea 
whieh  runs  up  to  the  town  of  fialbriggan,  and  from  which  the 
wpnej  dashes  with  considerable  vioknoe  upon  the  north 
boundary  plantation.  In  planting  the  grounds,  the  late  Mr. 
Hamilton  has,  with  much  jndCTient,  maae  use  of  those  trees 
best  suited  to  resist  the  marine  breeze.  Of  these  the  Pineaster 
is  decidedlv  the  hardiest,  and  bears  up  against  the  storm  when 
all  ethers  mil.  The  Populus  monilitera  and  Salix  alba  are 
the  next  in  diis  dass;  and  in  this  exposed  site  they  appear  to 
grow  better  than  the  common  alder  and  sycamore.  We  have 
heard  it  said  by  experienced  planters,  that  the  Norway  maple 
is  bett^  suited  for  exposed  places  on  the  sea-coast;  but  of 
this  we  have  had  no  ocular  demonstration.  Hampton,  as  a 
demesne,  possesses  many  beauties ;  and  if  a  little  more  pains 
were  bestowed  upon  the  plantations,  they  would  soon  amply 
repay  the  proprietor.  By  the  contrary  mode  of  treatment, 
both  beau^  and  subsequent  benefits  are  sacrificed.  .  The  gar- 
dens, though  possessing  many  natural  advantages,  are  by  no 
means  kept  in  such  a  manner  as  we  would  expect  from  a 
wealthy  resident  gentleman.  In  passing  through  the  grounds 
we  observed  a  few  bushes  of  the  Salbc  pentandria  growing  on 
the  margin  of  a  stream  near  the  garaen:  its  size,  together 
with  its  Su'ge  glossy  light-^reen  leaves,  struck  us  forcibly,  and 
in  our  hunu>le  opinion  entitle  this  hitherto-neglected  shrub  to 
the  notice  of  the  ornamental  planter.  By  the  side  of  a  river, 
or  on  the  margin  of  a  wood,  particularly  if  moist  grounds,  it 
is  well  Worthy  of  «  plao^  Near  the  same  place  there  is  an 
uncommon  fiine  tr^  of  the  Sali^  fragilis;  and  there  are  in 
the  pleasure-grounds  several  fine  specimens  of  ornamental 
shrubs. 

Not  fiur  from  HJamptcm,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nanny-water, 
a  small  river  which  slowly  6weq)s  its  tributary  watei's  through 
Diany  a  winding  maze,  stands  BaUygort,  the  residence  of 
Ckdonel  Peppar.  We  mention  thjs  de%htiul  and  retired 
qpot  in  order  to  introduce  a  place  little  spoken  of,  where  an 
e^ceUent  garden  is  well  kept,  and  where  neatness  and  order 
in  evory  c^partment  eminently  prevail.  In  the  lawn  we  no- 
ticed several  well-grown  Turkey  oaks ;  pne,  in  particular,  pnH 
mises  to  be  an  uncommon  large  tree.  Unless  where  the 
situation  is  very  exposed^,  this  species  of  oak  grows  equally  ^ell 
with  the  common,  In  t^e  outskirts  of  the  demesi^e  fire  sever^ 
handsome  trees  of  the  trembling  po{4ar,  wholly  nt^jlieicted,  and 
as  it  were  outcasts  from  the  society  of  pthear  trees.  Tbi^  is 
the  general  fate  of  the  aqpen  thropghput  this  cou^iry :  wp 
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would  be  glad  to  know  upon  what  principles  of  taste  this 
elegant  and,  in  some  respects,  useful  tree,  has  been  expelled 
the  wood,  the  forest,  the  grove,  and  the  lawn  ?  To  us  its  total 
banishment  seems  irreconcilable  with  any  just  conceptions  of 
beauty  or  of  right  feeling* 

Gormanston,  the  seat  of  the  Viscount  of  that  name,  is  not 
&r  from  this,  but  in  the  adjoining  county,  Meath.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  large  baronial  house,  with  its  surrounding 
plantations,  are  certainly  calculated  to  raise  the  expectations 
of  the  horticultural  tourist  unaccustomed  to  traverse  the  places 
of  former  days  in  this  county.  In  this,  as  in  most  of  the  no- 
blemen's demesnes  in  Meath,  he  will  find  himself  somewhat 
disappointed.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  grounds  are  here 
well  kept;  the  boundaries  of  the  demesne  have  been  lately 
greatly  extended,  and  considerable  additions  made  to  the 
plantations:  the  gardens  are  extensive;  and  there  is  the  best 
modem  shrubbery  we  have  met  with  north  of  the  metropolis* 
Near  the  family-chapel  there  is  an  old  parterre,  laid  out,  as 
we  were  informed,  by  a  French  clergyman,  in  the  topiary 
style,  which,  notwithstanding  its  formality,  struck  us,  as  at 
least  an  admissible  innovation  on  the  more  natural  designs 
now  so  generally  practised.  There  are  here  some  beautiful 
trees  of  the  red  and  white  cedar. 

Townly-Hall,  the  property  of  B.  Balfour,  Esq.  within  three 
miles  of  die  town  of  Drogheaa,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
places  we  met  with  on  our  northern  tour.  It  is  situated  near 
the  Boyne,  directly  over  the  obelisk  commemorative  of  the 
battle  named  after  that  river.  Mr.  Balfour  is  a  gentleman  of 
ffreat  practical  experience  in  rural  matters,  and  personally 
directs  the  principal  improvements  on  his  extensive  estates. 
He  is  the  most  spirited  planter  in  this  part  of  the  country^ 
excepting  Lord  Oriel.  A  fine  wooded  glen  runs  through  the 
demesne,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  which  the  principal  approach 
to  die  house  has  been  judiciously  carried.  The  extensive 
young  plantations  are  suffering  much  by  want  of  thinning  and 
pruning ;  a  circumstance  to  be  regretted  in  a  place  of  this 
magnitude,  and  where  business  is  carried  on  with  such  spirit. 
We  will  venture  to  suggest  to  Mr.  B.  the  propriety  of  con- 
suiting  a  professional  man  in  these  matters,  or  of  employinj^ 
an  experienced  forester  to  manage  his  woods,  so  far  as  regards 
the  matters  referred  to.  Townly-Hall  bids  fair  to  be  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  demesnes  in  the  kingdom ;  and  every 
lover  of  rural  ornament  must  regret  any  circumstance,  how-> 
ever  contingent,  that  would  tend  to  mar  the  prospects  of  one 
of  the  most  spirited  planters  we  now  can  boast  of.     The  gar^ 
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dens  are  well  kept  in  ereir  dq>artment:  the  drest-grounds  are 
upon  a  large  scale,  and  contain  an  extensive  coUection  of 
shrubs.  In  short,  the  whole  place  forms  a  striking  contrast 
to  those  around. 

£3ane-Castle,  the  princely  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Conyng-* 
hame,  is  also  situate  on  the  Boyne,  about  five  miles  above 
Townly-Hall.  The  view  of  this  place  from  the  rising  grounds 
bn  the  south,  comprehending  the  village,  bridge,  ana  mill  of 
Slane,  is  perhaps  die  richest,  if  not  the  most  beautiful  in  this 

Srt  of  the  country.  The  demesne  was  laid  out  by  the  late 
r.  Sutherland,  about  sixty  years  ago,  then  in  the  bey-day  of 
his  youth  and  fancrjr,  and  exhibits  many  of  the  beauties  and 
defects  peculiar  to  his  style.  Prejudging  of  effects,  and  har- 
monising the  outlines  with  the  surrounding  scenery,  seem  mat- 
ters too  oflen  lost  sight  of  by  him  in  some  of  his  happiest  de- 
signs, and  he  practised  at  a  time  when  fancy  might  have  its 
flight.  The  castle  is  situated  on  a  small  promontory,  round 
which  glides  the  deep  and  sullen  waters  of  the  Boyne.  From 
hence  a  fine  circuitous  stretch  of  the  river  is  seen  to  the  east- 
ward, and  gradually  losing  itself  under  the  umbrageous  accli- 
vity which  on  this  |x>int  terminates  the  demesne.  A  casual 
effect  as  to  tinting  has  been  produced  by  a  few  evergreen  oaks, 
which  have  been  thrown  into  a  broken  recess  on  this  finely 
wooded  slope.  This  is  evidently  the  result  of  accident,  as, 
although  this  and  many  other  parts  of  the  demesne  would  in 
every  sense  justify  grouping,  so  as  to  produce  a  diversity  by 
their  various  tints,  no  attention  whatever  has  been  paid  to  the 
subject  The  gardens  and  plantations  of  this  place  have  been 
long  ne^ected ;  not  but  gardeners  of  first-rate  talents,  with 
competent  means,  have  teen  employed ;  but  a  &vourite  do- 
mestic, whose  word  was  a  law,  during  the  long  absence  of  the 
fiunily,  so  managed  as  to  thwart  every  improvement,  and  to 
render  the  situation  utterly  untenable.  Now  that  this  ob- 
struction has  been  removed,  and  a  competent  person  (Mr. 
Guthrie)  brought  over  from  London,  the  place  will  soon  be 
reclaimed  from  the  state  of  neglect  in  which  it  has  so  long  lain. 
There  are  here  some  beautiful  detached  forest-trees ;  and  the 
most  picturesque  acacia,  (Robinia,)  we  remember  to  have  seen, 
stands  n^lected  in  the  eastern  plantation.  As  a  proof  of  the 
powers  of  the  Canadian  poplar  to  resist  the  storm,  we  may 
refer  to  the  wood  in  question :  on  the  most  exposed  point  of 
which,  when  the  oak,  elm,  &c  have  been  more  or  less  injured, 
this  tree  bears  up  stoutly  against  the  boisterous  south-west 
blast. 
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Connected  with  tU^  place  ii  Beau-Pare,  the  residence 
of  Gustavns  Lambert,  Esq.  The  Boyne  to  a  certain  ext^il 
separates  the  properties.  From  Skne-Castle  to  Beau-Fare- 
House  (about  a  mile)  the  banks  of  the  river  are  high^  bold^ 
and  well  woodedi  Tb6  scenery,  which  is  chiefly  svlvan^  is 
grand  and  sombre.  The  river  is  here  of  considerable  breadth  { 
and  its  dark  sluggish  watets,  luded  by  the  perpetual  gloom 
thrown  fixnn  the  masses  of  spruce  which  overshadow  it,  tend 
to  give  a  solemnity  to  the  {dace  highly  suited  to  the  contem'^ 
pktive  mind.  Near  the  terminadon  of  this  ttretdi  <^  the  glen 
stands  Beltu-Parc-House,  a  small  plain  mansion.  Hiid  la  cas- 
tellated structure,  with  its  towers  and  battlement^  stood 
frowning  over  the  precipice,  instead  of  the  tame  cUy^ooking 
building  which  here  commands  the  whole  of  the  scenery  we 
have  hastily  glanced  over,  how  di£ferent  woidd  have  been  the 
effect !  In  nine  tenths  of  the  modem  country  r^dences,  we 
find  buildings  whcdly  unsuited  to  the  localities  of  the  [ribcet 
castles  where  there  is  not  a  single  feature  to  warrant  such 
erectioiis;  and  Grecian  buildings  amid  the  wildest  sc^iery^ 
These  are  serious  faults ;  but  until  landscape-gardeiling  forms 
a  part  of  the  educalicm  of  professional  architects,  we  may  in 
vain  look  for  a  remedy.  Along  the  banks  of  the  river  we 
observed  a  few  trees  of  the  asn^n-leaved  maple  and  entirei* 
leaved  ash.  The  singuliuiy  yellowish-green  pinnated  leaves 
of  the  mwpi&  and  the  entire  dark  leaves  of  the  ash  produce  a 
striking  contrast  with  those  of  the  common  trees  around.  On 
the  borders  of  a  plantation  the  former  might  answer  wdl  when 
a  relief  was  necessary  from  heavy  masses  of  oak,  &c. :  the 
latter  is  a  robust  growing  tree  in  any  situation,  and  the  leaves 
are  of  a  different  shade  fit>m  those  usually  planted.  The 
common  varieties  of  the  pine-tribe  thrive  unecnmnfonly  well 
here,  and  a  good  many  seedlings  are  raised  from  them  for  the 
Dublin  market*  In  those  departments  of  Ais  demesne^  to 
which  our  observations  were  more  particulariy  directed,  eveiy 
thing  is  in  the  best  possible  order. 

A  little  below  the  conflux  of  the  Black-water  with  the 
Boyne,  there  b  an  extensive  range  of  young  plantations,  be- 
longing to  fltzherbert  and  Richard  Ruxtcxi,  Elsqrs.  Ckmsi- 
derable  taste  has  been  displayed  in  the  disposition  of  the  woods; 
and  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  the  care  that  is  bestowed  on  them. 
The  plantations  already  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  river 
and  the  vicinity  of  Navan.  Ardbraccan,  the  aiocesan  house 
of  Meath,  is  a  few  miles  to  the  westward  of  Navan;  a  resi- 
dence in  every  way  worthy  so  wealthy  a  benefice.  During 
the  time  of  the  two  last  incumbents,  this  place  was  kept  in 
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good  order;  at  present  we  are  sorry  toobsen^  a  fidliag  off  in 
mose  matters  under  our  confiidu'atipn.      The  gardens  and 
plantations  were  principally  made  daring  the  incumbency  of 
bishop  MaxwelL     In  the  back  lawn  are  several  beautiful 
American  thorns,  scarlet  oaks,  &c.,  the  handsomest  trees  df 
Fraxinus  onms,  and  the  most  magnificent  lunrse-chesnut  we 
have  any  "^ere  seen ;  and  in  fi*ont  of  the  green-house  there 
are  two  duurming  cedars  of  Lebanon.     The  gardens  are  in  the 
antiqae  style,  (peculiar  to  some  of  the  dider  places  about  Lon- 
don,) beinff  blended  witii  the  shrubbery,  by  which  you  are  led 
imperceptibly  from  one  compartment  to  another.      In  thi^ 
neighbourhood   we  were   agreeably  surprised   on   meeting 
witn  die  most  extensive  nursery  in  Ireland,  called  Ballybefl% 
die  property  erf*  Mr.  Patrick  ORielly: — above  fifty  English 
acres  an  ander-nucseiy.     His  mode  of  lining  out  the  trees  is 
peculiar  to  himself  so  fiur  as  we  have  seen ;  and  it  will  be  at 
least  admitted,  as  advantageous  to  the  planter.     In  order  to 
obviate  the  complaints  generally  made  against  nurserymen,  of 
having  their  trees  too  mudi  dmwn  up  by  dose  planting,  he 
plants  alternate  rows  of  difierent  ages:  for  example,  at  the 
second  transplanting  of  the  larger  sorts,  they  are  left  five  feet 
asunder,  and  m  the  mtervening  maoes  are  planted  a  row  of  one 
or  two  year  olds  fiom  the  seed-bed,  and  so  on ;  by  which 
mode  die  air  has  free  access  on  all  sides.   Mr.  ORielly,  junior, 
directs  his  attention  to  the  ornamental  department^  in  which 
be  ^minendy  excels.     He  visits  England  regularly,  and  spares 
no  expense  in  procuring  every  new  and  rare  hardy  plant  as 
they  are  introduced.   In  fine,  for  forest,  fruit  trees,  and  shrubs, 
this  nursery  may  be  ranked  with  Messrs.  Dicksons*  of  Edin- 
bnrafa,  Austin's  of  Glasgow,  Bannerman's  of  Liverpool,  or 
Miller's  of  Bristol 

{To  be  continued.) 


Art.  VL  Description  of  a  new  Trap  for  catching  Winged 
Insects  in  Gardens.  Bv  Mr.  John  Wilson,  Journeyman 
in  Welbeck-Gardens,  Nottinghamshire. 

Sir, 
As  you  were  pleased  to  express  so  much  satisfaction  with 
the  wasp  and  fly  traps  in  use  at  Welbeck,  I  have  ^with  the 
concurrence  of  Mr.  Thompson)  sent  you  a  sketch  ana  explan- 
atory reference  of  them.  Mr.  Thompson  wishes  me  to  say 
that  they  did  not  originate  at  Welbeck,  nor  does  he  know  the 
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inventor;  but  the  cheap,  simple,  and  eflfective  principle  of 
them  cannot  be  too  widely  disseminated ;  and  it  will  probably 
very  soon  be  found  worth  the  attention  of  glaziers,  tin-men, 
and  otlier  artizans,  to  make  them  small  and  cheap  for  general 
use  in  dwelling-houses. 

Take,  a  common  hand-glass,  the  hexagonal  or  any  other 
form  will  do   {J^.  450"  '*^ 

remove  in  the  apex  the 
whole  or  part  of  three  of  j2 
the  panes  (a,  A,  c).  Then  Ifl 
take  a  second  hand-glass,  vT 
which  must  be  of  the  same  ^ 
form    as   the   first,    and 

place  it  on  the  roof  of  the  first,  so  that  the  sides  of  the  cme  may 
coincide  with  the  sides  of  the  other ;  then  all  the  interstices 
between  the  bottom  of  the  one  and  the  eaves  of  the  other,  (at 
^t/igi)  must  be  stopped  with  moss,  wool,  or  any  suitaole  sub- 
46  stance,  which  will  prevent  the  ^'^ 

entrance  or  exit  of  flies.  The 
bottom  hand-glass  must  rest 
on  three  pieces  of  bricks 
(J^.  46.)j  to  form  an  open- 
ing underneath.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  trap  when 
completed  is  simply  that  of 
One  hand-glass  above  another.  {J^.  47.) 

Fragments  of  waste  fruit  are  laid  on  the  ground,  under  the 
bottom  hand-glass,  to  attract  the  flies,  which,  havmg  once 
entered,  never  descend  again  to  get  out,  but  rise  into  the  upper 
glass,  and  buzz  about  under  its  roof,  till,  fatigued  and  ex- 
nausted,  they  drop  down,  and  are  seen  lying  dead  on  the  roof 
of  the  under  glass.  One  of  these  traps,  placed  conspicuously 
on  the  ground  before  a  fruit-wall  or  hot-house,  acts  as  a  de- 
coy. It  is  surprising  to  see  the  eagerness  with  which  all  kinds 
of  insects  go  to  examine  it,  and  seeing  various  kinds  of  their 
fellows  within,  they  enter  also,  and  flying  upwards,  buzz  through 
the  open  panes,  (a,  6,  c,)  and  perish  dtogether  in  the  cavity 
between  the  two  hand-glasses ; — from  whence  we  have  added 
many  curious  specimens  to  our  collection  of  insects,  particu- 
larly several  species  of  Papilio,  Phalaena,  Tipula,  &c.  &c. 
(Turton's  System  of  Nature,  vol.  iii.) 

I  am.  Sir,  &c« 

John  Wilson* 
fVelbeck-Gardensy  OcL  SI.  1826. 
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Abt.  VII,  On  the  Cultivation  and  Impraoment  tf  Cineraria 
cruenta.  By  Mr.  James  Drommomd,  A.L.Si  C.M.H.S. 
Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Cork. 

Sir, 

The  different  species  of  green-house  Cinerarias  are  great 
&vourites  with  me,  and  especially  the  C.  cruenta  {J^.  48.) ;  for, 
besides  the  great  beauty  and  variety  in  the  flowers  of  the  latter 
^edes,  it  produces  them  in  the  months  of 
December,  January,  and  February,  when 
it  has  but  few  rivals  in  the  green-hqpse ;  4 
and  in  the  months  of  March  and  April  , 
its  fine  purple  blossoms  form  a  beautiful  ^ 
contrast  with  the  Acacia  decipiens,  and 
other  plants  of  that  class;  and,  in  my 
opinion,  it  surpasses  even  the  hawthorn 
in  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers ;  yef^  fi*om 
some  cause  or  other,  we  seldom  see  it 
cultivated  to  the  extent  it  merits.    Should 
the  following  account  of  the  method  I  j 
have  followed  for  some  years  of  growing 
this  plant  i^pear  to  you  worth  insertion  in  your  valuable  Ma^- 
gazine,  it  may  turn  the  attention  of  some  of  your  numerous 
readers  to  the  cultivation  of  the  C.  cruenta,  the  effects  of  which 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  the  production  of  fine  double  and 
single  varieties,  of  different  coloiurs,  as  it  sports  greatly  fit>m 
seed. 

Except  in  cases  when  it  becomes  desirable  to  preserve  any 
particular  variety  for  its  superior  beautpr,  I  prefer  raising  the 
C.  omenta  every  year  from  seeds,  which  the  plant  perfects 
with  me  in  the  months  of  April  and  May.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  select  the  finest  varieties,  and  those  that  produce  the 
largest  and  finest  heads  or  corymbs  of  flowers.  The  plants 
must  be  daily  attended  to  when  ripening  their  seed,  as  the 
flowers  retain  their  beauty  until  the  veiy  day  the  seeds  are 
scattered  with  the  wind,  a  remarkable  and  valuable  property  in 
this  fine  winter  flower.  I  sow  the  seeds  immediately  when  ripe, 
in  pots  of  light  rich  earth,  and  place  them  in  a  hot-bed.  Th6 
plants  come  up  very  small  and  feeble  at  first,  but  as  they  get 
two  or  three  leaves,  I  plant  them  singly  in  pots  of  the  smallest 
size,  and  shift  them,  as  I  find  they  require  it,  into  larger  ones, 

S'ving  them  the  same  soil  and  treatment  I  give  younff  balsams. 
y  the  first  of  October,  if  the  plants  have  been  well  attended 
to  during  the  summer,  they  will  fill  pots  nine  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  DC  throwing  up  strong  flower-stalks  from  the  centre 
of  each.     At  this  tune  I  place  them  in  an  open  part  of  the 
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green-house^  and  safif\j  tliem  oocasioniilly  with  water,  coi^ 
taining  limtid  manarey  composed  of  soqv-suds,  and  other  mat- 
ters, which  I  find  of  sreat  service  to  the  plants. 

Cinerarias  treated  in  this  way  begin  to  flower  in  December, 
and  continue  increasing  in  size  and  beauty  for  several  months, 
until  their  corymbs  reach  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  in  diameter. 
Such  varieties  of  C.  cmenta  as  I  think  worth  preserving  for 
more  tihan  one  season,  I  cut  dorwn  about  the  end  of  May,  and 
place  the  pots  on  a  dry  shelf  in  the  green-hoiiise,  supplying 
them  very  sparindy  wim  water.  About  the  first  of  August  I 
re^pot  them,  dividing  the  loots,  and  treating  them  in  other  re- 
spects  as  I  do  seedling  plants,  but  they  rarely  reach  the  size 
they  do  the  first  year  fi^m  seeds. 

The  other  green-house  species  of  cineraria  I  cultivate  are 
lanata  ( /^.  49.  a),  hybrida,    geifolia{&),  and  ameUoides(c) : 
these     I     increase 
bv  cuttings,  planted 
aoout    midsummer, 
and  treated  in  other 
respects  as  cmenta, 
my  object  being  to 
have  a  few  plants  of 
each  in  flower  with 
the  latter.    To  have 
diem  in  perfection,  1 
they  should  not  be 
more  than  one  year 
old ;  and  they  do  not 

require  pots  more  than  half  the  size  of  seedling  cruentas. 
With  hear^  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Gardener's  Maga- 
zine, which  is  a  great  treat  to  persons  situated  as  I  am,  in 
remote  parts  of  the  country,  I  am.  Sir,  &a 

James  Dritmmond. 
Cork  Botanic  Garden^  Oct.  18-  1826. 


Art.  VIIL  On  the  Plan  of  closing  the  Smoke  Flues  of  Hot- 
houses and  other  Buildings  that  are  heated  onl^  in  the  Dm^ 
timej  for  the  Purpose  tf  preseroir^  a  Warm  Temperature 
during  the  Night,  Spc.  By  Mr.  Wiluam  Flavel,  Iron- 
monger, Leamington  Spa. 

Sir, 
Your  Magazine  (Vol.  I.  p.  4Sa)  contains  some  remarks  on 
a  paper  by  the  Reverend  George  Swayne  «  On  the  Manage- 
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m€l€  (^  Hci^home  Flktee^  90  ^to  keq^tq>  a  nea^ 

ature  during  the  Nigfd  :^  Upon  which  I  take  kave  to  oibr  a 

few  remaFks* 

The  plan  xX  closing  the  chimnies  of  all  buildings  that  are, 
heated  only  in  the  day-time  with  a  yiew  to  preserve  a  warm 
temperature  during  the  night,  was  long  since  recommended  by 
a  practical  writer  to  whom  the  sciences  of  agriculture  and  gar- 
dening owe  much,  *—  Dr.  James  Anderson. 

It  was  obBerved  by  l^r,  A.  (Recreations  in  Agriculhire,  he,  vol  iL  p.  151.) 
that  **  when  a  fire  is  luilered  to  die  out  and  no  means  are  employed  to  dote 
the  chimne^y  the  warm  air  within  it,  instead  of  audually  commuaicadng  its 
heat  to  the  cooler  air  of  the  room^  rushes  lapidly  forward,  until  H  reaches 
the  open  atmosphere,  where  it  b  dispersed  and  lost.  A  stream  q£  eold  air 
is  from  that  moment  forced  up  the  chimney,  to  supply  the  place  of  that 
whidi  is  heated  by  the  bridLs  as  it  passes  along,  and  tnus  escapes  upwards. 
In  this  waj  the  wbtole  chimney  is,  as  it  were^  washed  with  a  contmoeclstreani 
of  cold  air,  and  the  heat  that  was  in  it,  ahd  Ivhioh,  without  this  washings 
would  have  continued  many  hours,  is  carried  off  in  the  most  rapid  manner 
that  could  be  devised.**  Hence  the  necessity  ^on  the  common  plan  of 
warmhig  hot-houses  and  other  builcfings)  for  keepmg  the  fires  bunnng  night 
and  day,  to  prevent  lliat  alternation  of  heat  and  cold,  which  we  are  so 
d€»rou8  of  guarding  against ;  for,  without  continual  fires,  it  will  be  per- 
cdred  that  the  means  we  employ  for  obtaininff  warmth  during  the  day,  are 
equalkr  adapted  to  produce  cold  during  the  night.  The  register  grate  does, 
indeec^  aflbrd  some  remedj^  for  this  evil;  but  if  a  damper  were  inserted  in  the 
fine,  and  tfosed  at  bed-time  during  the  winter  months,  it  is  evident  that 
much  cold  would  be  exduded ;  and,  in  the  winter  season,  open  chininiei 
for  the  purpose  of  ventilation  will  not  be  found  necessary  dunng  the  inter- 
vals of  repose. 

That  mat  practical  philosopher  Count  Rumford,  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  pr^hcted  that  a  tune  would  come  when  open  fires  would  disappear, 
even  m  our  dwellin^ouses  and  more  elegant  apartments. 

^  Genial  warmth,^  he  remarks,  (in  hb  tenth  essay,)  *'  can  certainly  be  kept 
up,  and  perfect  ventilation  efiected,  much  better  without  these  ttian  with 
them ;  mid  though  I  am  myself  s&l  "child  enough  to  be  pleased  with  the 
brillianrappearance  of  burning  fuel,  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  some- 
thing else  miffht  be  invented,  equally  alttractive  to  dniw  my  attention,  and 
amuse  my  si^t,  that  would  be  less  injurious  to  my  eyes,  less  expennve,  and 
less  attended  with  dirt,  ashes,  and  other  unwholesome  and  disagreeable 
objects." 

Various  plans  have  been  devised,  pursuant  to  the  .Count's 
suggestion  for  warming  and  ventilating  buildings,  with  a  view 
to  obtain  more  equaUe  temperatures,  the  authors  of  which 
have  also  recommended  the  discontinuance  of  open  fire-places. 
But  open  fires  do  not  seem  destined  to  disappear  in  the  pre- 
sent age,  although  the  improved  methods  of  warming  build- 
mgs  (especially  that  of  introducing  air  from  without,  and 
passing  it  in  a  current  over  a  body  of  heated  matter,  and 
thence  to  the  apartments  required  to  be  warmed,)  are  daily 
gaining  ground.     Let  but  our  chimney-builders  and  grate- 
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makers  avail  themselves  of  the  information  afforded  by  Dn. 
Anderson,  Count  Rumford,  and  other  later  writers,  and  let 
them  so  contrive  their  works,  that  they  may  be  opened  and 
dosed  at  pleasure,  and  the  most  weighty  objections  of  the 
new  school  t6  open  fire-places  will  be  obviated.  Thto  may  we 
ecpect  that  proposals  for  introducing  streams  of  warm  air 
(without  at  once  giving  up  the  occasional  eniojrment  of  radiant 
heat  fi-om  an  open  grate)  will  be  favourably  received  by  a 
numerous  and  enlightened  class  of  persons. 
\  In  adwelling-house  recently  erected  here,  I  have,  besides  open 
grate^  introduced  an  apparatus  by  Mr.  Boyce,  author  of  ^*  Re- 
marks  of  the  different  Systems  Gf*mmmng  and  ventilating  Build- 
ingSf  1826.''  This  appaititus  is  so  contrived,  that  the  masses  of 
heated  matter  between  which  the  air  is  made  to  pass,  retaio, 
like  a  common  oven,  a  high  degree  of  heat  for  many  hours 
after  the  fire  is  extinguished,  so  that  any  close  building,  wanned 
by  it  in  the  dav,  undergoes  but  little  change  of  temperature 
during  the  night;  indeed,  on  the  following  mornings  streams 
of  warm  air  continue  to  flow  in  through  me  valves  provided 
for  that  purpose. 

The  plan  is  very  simple,  and  its  effect  powerfiil  beyond  con- 
ception. Nothing  appears  to  me  so  well  adapted  to  the  heat- 
ing of  hot-houses»  No  night-watching  with  it  would  be 
necessary ;  and  little  or  no  danger  from  negligence  need  be 
apprehended. 

I  am  aware  that  Mr.  Tredgold,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on 
this  subject,  estimates  the  loss  of  heat  fit>m  the  extensive  sur- 
&ce  of  glass  required  in  a  hot-house  as  unavoidable,  and  very 

Seat ;  and,  to  compensate  for  this  loss,  I  would  propose  that 
e  fire,  instead  of  being  suffered  to  die  out  in  the  evening, 
(as  in  a  dwelling-house,)  should  be  replenished  with  fiiel,  be- 
fore the  out-house  is  left  for  the  night;  in  which  case,  a  self- 
acting  ventilator  to  regulate  the  temperature,  as  noticed  in 
the  Gardener's  Magazine,  (vol.  i.  p.  419.)  might  be  useful. 
But,  perhaps,  a  still  better  plan  would  b^  when  thejuel  in  the 
stove  is  in  a  red  heatj  and  combustion  has  nearly  ceased^  to  close 
the  chimney  by  a  damper^for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  its  com^ 
munication  with  the  external  atmosphere^  and  thus  to  bottle  up' 
the  heat^  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,)  on  the  plan 
recommended  by  Dr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Boyce  uses  no  damper  in  the  smoke-flue  of  his  appar- 
atus, but  I  am  persuaded  a  damper  might  be  applied  with  ad- 
vantage ;  and  the  amount  of  its  efiect,  it  is  my  intention,  at  no 
distant  period,  to  ascertain  by  experiment. 
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It  is,  I  presume,  no  small  advantage  for  horticultural  pur- 
poses, that,  upon  this  system,  water  may  be  evaporated,  and 
taken  up  with  the  air,  on  its  passage  to,  and  before  it  enters 
the  hot-house,  affording  the  means  of  making  artificial  dew, 
and  of  imitating  the  tropical  climates. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c* 

WiLUAM  Flavel. 
Leamington  SpOj  Dec»  !•  1826. 


Art.  IX.  jln  improved  Method  of  growing  Celery.  By  Mr. 
George  Gledston,  Gardener  to  Raleigh  Trevelyan,  Escj. 
at  Netherwitton,  Northumberland. 

Sir, 

After  upwards  of  thirty  years  practical  experience,  I  most 
respectfully  offer  to  your  notice  the  following  observations : 

I  know  of  no  plant  cultivated  in  the  kitchen-garden  more 
in  request  than  odery  (Apium  graveolens),  and  none  that  has 
produced  mcnre  disappointment,  particularly  when  planted  in 
dry  sandy  soil  with  a  gravelly  bottom.  It  ouglit^  to  be  im- 
printed on  the  minds  of  all  practical  gardeners,  ihat  the  plant  . 
in  question,  in  its  native  state,  is  found  in  ditches  and  other 
wet  situations.  If  the  following  method  be  put  in  practice, 
it  will  prove  a  complete  remedy  for  the  evil  complained  of. 

Select  a  piece  of  ground  in  an  open  situation,  if  level  the 
better.  If  the  celery  is  grown  in  sinele  trenches,  they  ought 
to  be  five  feet  qMurt ;  if  six  feet  trenches,  and  planted  across, 
leave  five  feet  between.  But  to  proceed  with  the  single  trench ; 
this  must  be  thrown  out  three  feet  wide  and  three  and  a  half 
deep,^ —  place  a  stake  in  the  centre  at  each  end  of  the  trench, 
make  the  bottom  level,  beat  in  clay  regularly  to  the  thickness 
<^six  inches :  then  lay  two  courses  of  stones  or  bricks  length^ 
ways  of  the  trench,  and  parallel  to  each  other,  leaving  a  space 
of  one  foot  six  inches  between.  Each  course  ought  to  be  eight 
or  nine  inches  thick,  and  laid  in  lime  mortar.  Tlie  clay 
should  be  well  pointed  to  the  stones,  to  make  all  water  tight, 
diis  being  the  only  utility  the  clay  and  stones  are  intended  for. 

The  trenches  are  now  to  be  filled  to  the  height  of  the  stones, 
with  a  composition  of  strong  clay  loam,  common  earth,  and 
rotten  dung.  Then  pour  in  as  much  water  as  the  trench  will 
bold,  making  the  whole  a  sort  of  puddle.  It  will  be  advisable 
to  lay  a  slate  or  flat  stone  down  the  centre  of  each  trench,  to 
prevent  the  clay  from  being  injured  by  any  unskilful  hand 
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diat  may  be  employed  in  taking  np  the  celery,  or  renewing  the 
composition  in  the  trenches.  Level  down  the  soil  to  and  oyer 
the  stones,  filling  the  treiich  in  the  centre  with  the  above  com<- 
position  to  two  teet  from  the  bottom :  this  places  the  [danta 
fifteen  inches  above  the  puddle,  and  forms  a  trench  one  Coot 
below  the  sur&ce,  which  is  an^  advantage  in  earfhiBg  up  the 
plants. 

Where  early  celery  is  required,  it  b  advisable  to  sow  a  little 
seed  in  the  first  or  second  week  in  February.  Where  there 
is  the  convenience  of  a  vinery,  sow  it  either  in  boxes  or  pots, 
giving  the  plants  plenty  of  air  as  soon  as  they  vegetate :  plants 
grown  in  heat  are  nH}re  apt  to  run  to  seed  than  when  sown 
m  the  open  ground.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  fit  to  trans- 
plant, provide  a  slight  hot-bed,  cover  the  inside  of  the  frame 
with  flat  stones  or  slates,  laying  their  edges  close  to  each  other ; 
then  cover  the  stones  or  slates  with  strong  firesh  loam  and 
rotten  dung  to  the  depth  of  four  inches.  As  soon  as  the  soil 
is  warm,  ml  the  fi*ame  with  the  young  plants  three  inches 
apart  each  way,  observe  to  take  off  all  the  tap  roots,  give  a 
little  water,  and  put  on  the  li^ts.  Give  plenty  of  air,  and 
when  the  plants  are  well  rooted  take  off  the  lights  every  mild 
day,  and  Iq^ve  plenty  of  air  at  nights ;  when  the  plants  have 
become  tolerably  strong  and  hardy,  remove  the  lights  dlto^ 
gether,  and  cover  only  at  nights  with  a  mat,  watering  fireely  in 
dry  weather.  When  the  plants  have  reached  the  height  of 
six  or  eight  inches,  they  ought  then  to  be  removed  into  the 
trenches ;  cut  the  plants  out  in  squares,  placing  them  carefiiUy 
about  eight  inches  apart  in  the,  trench.  Wnen  this  work  is 
performed  by  a  careful  and  active  hand  they  will  scarce  feel 
their  removd ;  their  roots  will  reach  the  puddle  in  the  space  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  days,  when  their  growth  will  be  acoeleratfsd  in 
a  rapid  degree.  There  will  be  a  visible  change  in  their  exjter- 
nal  appearance,  finom  an  ordinary  hue  to  a  deep  dark  green 
nearly  bordering  upon  black.  When  the  plant$  have  ^own 
to  the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches,  they  will  th&k^ 
require  a  little  earthing  up ;  but  be  sure  to  give  f^  good  water- 
ing first,  and  place  a  litde  water-run  sand  round  each  plant, 
which  keeps  all  clean  and  firee  from  worm-<eating  ^nd  Cfunker. 
Where  a  retentive  bottom  is  found,  this  prq)aration  is  not 
necessary ;  but  to  prevent  worm-eatmg  or  canker,  when  the 
trenches  are  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way,  draw  a  drill,  three 
inches  deep,  in  the  centre  of  each  trench,  fill  the  drill  with 
sand,  and  plant  as  usuaL 

I  am  fiiUy  aware  there  will  be  oLgections  to  this,  method  of 
culture,  and  many  an  ezperi«»iced  gardener  w^U  fipd  gpeft 
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difficulty  in  proctniDg  the  materials,  although  they  are  of  very 
little  vfune ;  even  the  leading  wiQ  be  tardily  complied  with, 
unless  gentlemen  will  be  pointed  in  giving  their  land-agents 
strict  orders  to  do  so  {which  I  hope  in  future  will  bepartieU" 
Utrly  attended  to).  As  celeiy  i$  intendedf  to  be  planted  yearly 
in  &^  trenches,  there  will  be  no  loss  of  ground,  as  some  may 
anticipate,  as  all  can  be  levelled  down  and  cropped  with  any 
kind  of  v^;etable  that  will  be  gathered  before  the  time  to 
plant  celery. 

If  a  ffood  stock  of  celery  plants  are  planted  in  a  composi^ 
tion  as  directed  above  (but  not  in  a  hot-bed),  upon  a  piece  of 
ground  beat  hard  to  prevent  the  roots  striking  deep,  you  may 
with  these  plants  fill  the  early  celery  trenches  the  second  time 
in  the  same  year,  and  one  quarter  of  the  dung  used  in  the 
common  wav  wiU  do  to  renew  the  trenches  after  the  first 
year.  By  allowing  the  plants  four  inches'  distance  fix>m  each 
other  in  the  composition,  they  will  grow  strong  and  remove 
when  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  high,  and  be  soon  ready  to 
cardi  i^  I  am^  Sir,  &c. 

OeoR6E  Glbditok. 
NetherwitUm^  near  Morpeth^  Northumberland^ 
Sept.  7.  1826. 


Art.  X.  Ldst  of  select  New  Pears  introduced  by  John  Bradr 
dick,  Esq.  F.H.S.  with  their  Time  of  ripening  and  other 
Particulars.     Communicated  by  Mr.  BRAnnicK. 

Dear  Sir, 
In  consequence  of  the  many  applications  which  are  daily 
making  to  me,  respecting  the  characters  of  such  new  pears  as 
have  firutted  in  my  collection,  I  judge  that  it  will  be  of  service 
to  those  who  maybe  desirous  of  possessing  the  most  approved 
varieties  of  new  pears,  to  set  down  the  best  of  them,  in  the 
order  that  they  become  fit  for  the  dessert.  And  here  I  think 
it  necessary  to  premise,  that  the  following  list  is  the  cream 
skimmed  off  some  thousands  of  new  pears,  which  I  have  f6r 
many  years  past  been  getting  together  from  various  parts  of 
the  world,  about  two  thirds  of  which  yet  remain  for  trial,  not 
having  fruited,  together  with  some  thousands  of  seedling  peais, 
apples,  plums,  cherries,  apricots,  peaches,  and  grapes,  of  my 
own  raising;  the  fruits  of  some  of  which  I  hope  will  continue 
to  gladden  the  hearts  of  borticuituri;sts  for  many  centuries  to 
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come.  As  they  are  produced  I  will  make  them  known  to  the 
public,  with  as  much  mcillty  as  lies  in  my  power,  and  remain,  &c. 
*  Boughton  Mounts  Jub/29.  1826.  John  Braddick. 


Nmbm  of  ippvowd 
NewFeua. 


Tim*  of 


How  and  whitngnnni 
in  Sorry. 


From  whom  buds  or  grafti 


Imperfttrioe  d*Bl6 

BdleLucntiTe 

Roi  de  Wurtembarg 

GrMDUlen 

Seckle 

Marie  Chrittlen 

BmnrrieSpcoce 

Marie  LouiM 


Aufiut. 


October. 
Oct  and  Not. 
Oct  and  Nov. 


D'Arembeig 
Bonne  Malinoiae^7 
Bonne  de  Malineti 
Preient  de  Malinca 
Stofl»1id*Hiyer 


Standard. 

Standard. 

E^mlier  and  walL 

Eqwlier  and  watt. 

Standard,  capalier,  and  watt. 
Oct  and  Nov.  jStandaid  and  eipaUer. 
Oct  and  Nor.  Standard,  eipaUer«  and  wall 

Norenber.       Standard,  eipaUer,andwaU. 

WaU. 

EqiaUer  and  watt. 
EipaUer  and  waD. 
Standard,  eipalier^md  wall 
Jan.andFebu  Standard.    Baking  pear,] 


Dec.  and  Jan. 
Dec:  and  Jan. 


This-) 

Icnownf 

by  tbe  name  ofr 

Cbapman*!  Pear.J 

»d*Anai 


rr    Is 
tbe 


Jan.  and  Feb. 


Poire 

Grande  Bretagne  7 

Dorfe  i 

Mnoede  Printeni|>s 


M.  Von  Mons,  Lourain. 
M.  StofRd^llallnca. 
M.  Von  Moos,  Louvain. 
M.  Von  Mons,  Lourain. 
Doctor  HoMdc.  New  York. 
M.  Von  MOTsTliOUTain. 
M.  Von  Mans,  Lourain. 

Brer  Wilbrabam,  Esq. 
"wickenham. 
»r  Willnmham,  Esq. 
Widunham. 
d'Aremberg,  Brusads. 

Chevalier  Neilis,  MaUncs. 
~^From  tbe  garden  of  tlie  late 
Count  Coloma,  Malines, 

M.  Wygen^  Malines. 


WaU. 


Feb.  and  Mar.  Wall 
April,  May.      WaU. 


M.  Noisette,  P^ris. 


Buds  and  grafts  of  the  above  pears  I  gave,  as  soon  as  their 
qualities  could  be  ascertained,  to  those  nurserymen  mentioned 
in  vol.  L  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  p.  145.,  of  whom,  I 
presume,  plants  by  this  time  may  be  had. 

The  Marie  Louise  and  Napoleon  I  found  in  every  good 
collection  on  the  Continent;  but  as  great  confusion  has  arisen 
in  the  names,  by  many  of  the  Continentalists  mistaking  tbe 
pear  raised  by  Von  Mons,  called  the  Emperor  de  France, 
for  the  Napoleon,  and  another  pear  raised  by  the  same  hand, 
called  the  Imperatrice  de  France,  for  the  Marie  Louise,  I 
therefore  choose  to  name  my  much-valued  friend  Mr.  Wil- 
braham  as  the  person  to  whom  our  country  is  indebted  for 
making  known  the  valuable  qualities  of  these  two  fine  fruits. 
In  his  garden  the  true  sorts  are  to  be  found. 


Art.  XL  On  SaU  as  a  Manure^  and  en  the  Economical  and 
Medical  Uses  to  xohich  various  common  Wild  Plants  are 
applied  hy  the  Cottagers  in  Deoonshire.  By  W.  Collyns, 
Esq.  Surgeon* 

Sir, 
My  littie  pamphlet  on  the  "  Use  and  Abuse  of  Salt  as  u 

Manure,"  being  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printers,  I  hope 
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shortly  to  be  able  to  send  you  a  copy  [we  have  since  receiyed 
it,  see  Part  II.  Art  S.];  but,  in  the  mean  time,  I  must  observe 
to  you,  on  your  suggestion  that  <^  salt  may  stimulate  both 
arable  or  rasture  land,  without  being  a  manure,"  that  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  says,  in  the  Agricultural  Chemistry,  "  when 
common  salt  acts  as  a  manure,  it  is,  probably,  by  entering 
mto  the  composition  of  the  plant  in  the  same  manner  as 
gypsum,"  &c. 

Mr.  G.  Sinclair,  in  a  prize  essay  on  salt  as  a  manure,  gives 
the  following  analysis  of  wheat,  to  which  forty-four  bushels  of 
salt  per  acre  had  been  applied : 


1450  grains  of  chaff  afibrded 
1450    ditto     grain  yidded 

-     40 
•     10 

90 
5 

10 

1 

4 

l^eat  wum  vfUlumi  SaU. 

1450  grains  chaff  gave 
1450  ditto  grain  gave 

„ 

18 

H 
i 

Is  not  common  salt,  then,  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants, 
as  a  material  of  food?  Must  not  salt  be,  therefore,  a  manure? 
To  ascertain  this,  I  have  caused  seeds  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats  to  vegetate  in  water  that  had  been  filtered  and  boiled, 
and  others  of  the  same  sort  of  seeds,  in  water  containing  a 
hundredth  part  of  its  weight  of  common  salt  in  solution ;  the 
result  is,  that  the  plants  growing  in  the  salt  and  water,  have 
greatly  surpassed  the  others  in  size  and  growth.  I  have  eva- 
porated  the  water  containing  the  salt,  and  found,  after  a 
month's  growdi  of  the  plants  in  it,  that  it  had  lost  fifteen  per 
cent  of  salt :  I  have  r^uced  the  plants  to  ashes,  and  have 
recovered  the  fifteen  per  cent,  of  salt  fi^m  them ;  tell  me, 
then,  if  salt  is  not  a  manure,  what  is  ? 

I  fear  I  can  suggest  no  substitute  for  salt  or  sugar,  with 
which  your  emigrants  could  flavour  their  hay-tea ;  but  after 
the  tarpaulin  soup,  tripe  de  la  roche  tea,  and  the  fried  sole  (of 
shoes)  powder  of  Franklin  and  Richardson,  dire  necessity 
would  render  even  hay-tea  palatable  without  either. 

I  proceed  to  give  you  some  account  of  the  uses  to  which 
many  of  our  indu^nous  plants  are  applied  by  the  cottagers  in 
Devonshire;  ana  as  you  mention  the  crow  garlic,  I  will  begin 
with  that,  being  the  allitm  vineale^  which,  with  the  wild  garlic, 
ailium  oleraceumj  is  used  as  a  condiment  with  potatoes  fried : 
the  young  shoots,  too,  of  both  sorts  are  eaten  with  bread  and 
butter,  and  boiled  in  broth,  and  our  labourers  have  an  opinion 
of  their  anti^nephritic  qualities  in  gravel. 

Vol.  II.— No.  6.  m 
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Amm  mactdattm,  or  Wake-robin.  The  root  of  this,  in  its 
recent  slate,  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  remedy  for  rheumar- 
tism,  used  in  the  following  manner :  —  Two  drachms  of  the 
fresh  root,  washed,  and  the  thin  outer  skin  rubbed  ofl^  are 
well  beaten  with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  powder  of  gum 
guaiacum,  to  which  half  an  ounce  of  honey  is  then  added,  and 
the  whole  well  rubbed  together;  of  this  a  small  tea-spoonful 
is  taken  three  times  a-day. 

Achillea  mille/bliumy  Yarrow.  A  strong  decoction  of  this 
herb  is  recommended  by  our  village  nurses,  in  all  cases  of 
uterine  haemorrhage,  both  as  a  drink  and  an  injection. 

Asplenium  scolopendrium^  Hartstongue ;  is  used  in  decoction 
for  consumptive  people,  and  for  weak  lungs. 

Agrimonia  Eupatoriay  common  Agrimony.  An  infusion  of 
this  is  used  as  a  tea  in  feverish  colds. 

Anethum  fceniculuMy  Dill.  An  infusion  of  the  bruised  seeds, 
as  a  diaphoretic  in  rheumatism ;  the  bruised  seeds  boiled  in 
their  pap,  as  a  carminative  for  in&nts. 

Althaea  afficiiialisy  Marshmallow.  The  leaves  are  used, 
bruised,  in  emollient  cataplasms  and  fomentalicms ;  an  infusion 
of  the  root,  as  a  mucilaginous  drink  for  gravel,  gonorrhcea, 
dysentery,  &c.,  and  as  an  injection  for  the  last 

Anagallis  arvensis^  PimperneL  The  infusion  drank  as  an 
alterative. 

Angelica  Archangelica,  The  leaves  infused  in  cider  and 
water,  with  balm  and  borage,  for  a  cool  drink  in  summer. 

Anthemis  nobilis.  Chamomile.  The  leaves  and  flowers  are 
used  in  fomentations,  the  infusion  of  the  flowers  as  a  bitter 
drink  to  strengthen  the  stomach ;  half  an  ounce  of  the  dried 
flowers,  half  an  ounce  of  dried  orange-peel,  one  drachm  of 
ginger,  infused  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water :  a  tea-cupful  drank 
twice  a-day.  The  flowers  dried  and  powdered  are  frequently 
given  in  doses  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains,  with  from  three  to 
nve  grains  of  rhubarb,  and  ten  of  cream  of  tartar,  two,  three, 
or  four  times  a-day  in  the  second  stage  of  bilious  remittent 
fever. 

Arctium  tappOy  Burdock.  Two  ounces  of  the  recent  root, 
boiled  in  three  pints  of  water  to  a  ouart,  a  tea-cupful  taken 
three  times  arday ;  greatly  esteemed  tor  eruptions  on  the  skin, 
and  as  an  antiscorbutic. 

For  the  present  I  must  conclude,  but  hope  to  go  through 
our  native  plants  for  you  in  time ;  and  wishing  your  useful 
undertaking  every  success,  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

W.  COLLYI^S. 

Kenton^  near  Exeter,  October  26.  1826. 
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Abt.  XII.     Remarks  and  cautionary  Hints  respecting  Expert^ 
ments  imth  Salt  as  a  Manure.    By  Aoaoif  oms. 

Dear  Sir, 
I  CAN  no  lon^r  resist  the  temptation  under  which  I  have 
been  labouring  Tor  some  time,  viz.  to  commence  author,  and 
endeavour  to  make  mvself  immortal,  like  yourself,  and  a  great 
many  more  of  Qiy  old  acquaintances.     1  cannot  see  why  I 
shoidd  not  succeed  as  well  a^  another ;  I  have  had  as  much 
experience  in  farming  and  gardening  as  most  men,  and  have 
reiid  almost  all  the  useful,  and  even  the  useless  or  silly  books, 
on  these  subjects.     But  I  shall  commence  my  authorship  by 
paying  a  compliment  to  the  Gardener's  Magasine,  which,  in  a 
short  time,  will  prove  to  be  worth  all  your  other  works.     It  is 
just  sudi  a  thing  as  was  wanted  among  gardeners,  who,  if  they 
do  not  now  become  enlightened,  the  fiudt  must  be  entirely  their 
own ;  and  if  the  Magazine  be  not  an  useful,  instructive,  and 
entertaining  woii^,  toe,  your  correspondents,  will  be  as  much  in 
fault  as  yourself:  for  should  you  get  dull  or  insipid  at  any  time, 
there  wiU  always  be  some  one  or  other  among  us  to  rouse  you 
up.    I  myself  will  not  be  without  giving  you  a  little  of  my  mind 
occasionally,  on  various  subjects ;  for  though  I  may  not  have 
time  or  patience  to  write  a  folio  volume,  1  can  write  a  folio 
letter  any  winter^s  evening,  and  so  may  any  gardener,  (there  lies 
the  beauty  of  the  Magazine  !}  and  I  shall  likely  be  asking  as 
many  questions  as  I  give  answers  to  the  questions  of  others ; 
for  though  I  am  so  old,  and  have  had  so  much  experience,  1 
still  find  that  I  am  very  ignorant  in  a  great  many  thhigs :  and 
yet  I  do  not  think  I  am  one  of  those  who  are  ^^  always  leam* 
in^  yet  never  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.'' 

jft  is  considerably  more  than  twenty  years  ago  since  I  thought 
myself  as  good  a  gardener  and  farmer  as  any  nobleman  or 
gendeman  could  possibly  desire  to  have.  I  had  fulfilled  the 
/office  of  cow-boy,  shepherd-boy,  and  plough-man  in  &nners' 
service,  for  six  years,  and  had  spent  six  years  more  in  die 
gardens  of  three  first-rate  noUemen,  in  five  different  counties, 
and  was,  at  the  time  alluded  to,  in  the  forcing  department  of 
a  very  celebrated  gentleman,  famous  for  many  things  besides 
a  gallery  of  pictures  in  Pall  Mall,  and  under  a  no  less  cele- 
brated gardisner,  fiimous  for  many  things  besides  patent  hot- 
houses, not  a  hundred  miles  from  Blackheath,  and  m  the  habit 
of  visiting  all  the  royal,  and  most  of  the  noble  or  celebrated 
estates,  gardens,  and  nurseries  for  many  miles  round  the 
metropolis.     Since  that  time  I  have  practised  &rming  and 
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gardening  in  various  and  remote  parts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland ;  so  if  I  can  give  no  account  of  my  practice,  or  not 
write  a  letter,  or  even  a  book,  fit  to  be  read,  it  must  be  entirely 
owing  to  my  want  of  brains,  or,  rather,  the  proper  bumps  on 
my  cranium. 

Well,  Sir,  your  first  article  for  this  year  being  on  the  em- 
ployment of  salt  as  a  manure,  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Johnson,  I  see 
you  have  invited  several  gardeners  to  try  experiments  with 
salt,  and  give  you  the  results  for  next  year;  but  as  I  think 
^^  delays  are  dangerous,''  I  shall  forestall  or  monopolize  the 
whole  business  to  myself,  and  tell  you  at  once,  that  saU'is  fiai 
a  manure  at  all,  any  more  than  it  is  human  food,  or  animal 
food,  which  it  positively  is  not.  Yet,  that  some  lands  and 
some  crops  are  really  benefited  by  the  application  of  salt,  is 
equally  certain ;  so  are  some  constitutions  benefited  by  taking 
physic:  but  will  any  one  say  from  this,  that  Epsom  Salts, 
Glauber  Salts,  Saltpetre,  &c.  possess  such  and  such  a  quantity 
of  food  ?  or  that  sea  water  will  fatten  hogs  better  than  fresn 
water  ?  I  have  seen  tried,  and  tried  myself,  innumerable 
experiments  with  salt ;  so  have  many  others,  particularly  Mr. 

S ,  of  New  Cross,  which  he  has  kindly  made  public  in 

the  Farmer's  Journal,  and  otherwise :  most  of  which  experi- 
ments I  have  proved  to  be  correct,  though  some  people  affect 
to  sneer  at  both  him  and  his  experiments.  Even  in  the 
Number  of  the  Farmer's  Journal  for  the  8th  of  this  month, 
the  writer  of  a  letter  dated  fi-om  Halfmoon  Street,  (which  let- 
ter I  pronounce  little  better  than  half-moonshine,  j  prefers  the 
old-fashioned  spud  for  extirpating  thistles,  and  hints  that 
thistle  seed  will  vegetate  on  the  salted  ground,  and  not  on  that 
which  was  spudd^.  This  seems  very  odd ;  and  Mr.  G.  W. 
Johnson  seems  to  be  of  a  similar  opinion  when  he  says,  that 
weeds  grow  more  luxuriously  on  walks  ader  having  be^  killed 
by  sak.  I  have  often  heard  the  same  thing  said  of  spudding 
thistles,  or  killing  vermin,  &c. ;  "  kill  one,  and  ten  comes  to 
the  funeral." 

I  shall  conclude  this  letter  with  two  anecdotes  of  experiments 
with  salt.  A  few  months  ago  I  saw  a  fallow  field,  which  had 
been  much  neglected;  it  seemed  little  else  than  a  bed  of 
thistles,  about  a  foot  high.  It  was  sown  with  salt,  about 
twenty-five  bushels  per  acre,  which  cost  at  the  sail-works  10s. : 
they  ao  not  measure  it  nor  weigh  it,  but  vou  may  fill  a  three- 
horse  cart  for  10s.  In  a  few  days  the  soil  assumed  a  difierent 
colour  firom  any  of  the  surrounding  fields,  and  every  thistle 
was  as  dead  as  if  it  had  been  scalded  with  boiling  water.  A 
little  labour  soon  made  the  field  into  a  pretty  good  fallow ;  and 
the  wheat  on  it  now  looks  as  well  as  most  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood.  My  last  anecdote  hapoened  about  thirty  years  ago. 
A  market  gardener,  not  one  hundred  miles  from  a  northern 
metropolis,  being  much  annoyed  by  the  roots,  and  also  the 
branches,  of  a  row  of  great  old  ash-trees,  which  grew  on  the 
end  of  his  strawberry  beds,  &a,  he  had  frequently  solicited 
his  landlord  to  have  them  cut  down,  but  without  effect;  he 
told  hun  they  were  old  and  unsightly,  had  done  growing,  &c. 
&C. :  all  would  not  do.  At  length  honest  Peter  had  recourse 
to  his  friend  salt,  which  he  administered  to  the  roots  of  the 
trees  in  quantum  suffi^  taking  care  to  cut  as  much  of  the  bark 
under  the  surface  as  he  conveniently  could.  Thus  both  the 
ascending  and  descending  sap  was  completely  converted  into 
brine,  and  the  landlord  was  soon  convinced  that  Peter  was 
correct  in  saying  that  the  trees  had  done  growing,  for  they 
never  put  form  another  leaf.  The  above  is  worth  recording, 
in  order  to  warn  young  gardeners  not  to  be  too  busy  trying 
experiments  with  salt  on  the  roots'  of  valuable  trees ;  as  for 
Mr.  Johnson's  pinks  and  carnations,  they  may  salt  them  to 
their  tastes.    Yours,  &c»  Agronome. 


Art.  XIII.  An  effectual  Mode  of  destroying  the  Aphis  lani'- 
gera,  or  American  Blighty  on  Fruit  Trees.  By  Mr.  James 
Dann,  Gardener  to  die  Earl  Mann-ComwalUs,  at  Linton 
Place,  near  Maidstone. 

Sir, 

I  BEG  leave  to  offer  you  my  method  of  arresting  the  progress 
and  destroying  the  Aphis  lanigeraon  apple-trees,  which  I  nave 
found  to  succeed  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten.  The  sharp- 
pointed  stick  used  by  Mr.  Huddlestone  will  not  do.  Every  good 
surgeon  knows,  that  a  wound  extending  to  the  fine  membrane 
that  covers  the  bone  in  the  human  frame,  requires  more  skill 
and  attention  to  heal  it,  than  one  that  is  superficial ;  conse- 
aiiently  they  probe  the  wound  to  the  bottom,  and  eradicate  all 
foul  and  rotten  substances  before  they  attempt  a  cure.  Just 
so  must  every  gardener  proceed  with  his  fruit-trees,  before  he 
can  expect  to  destroy  the  aphis,  or  cure  the  wounds  on  their 
stems  and  branches  of  canker  and  other  excrescences. 

The  method  which  I  invariably  pursue  is,  first  of  all,  to 
scrape  off  with  a  blunt  instrument  all  lichens,  and  loose  or 
rotten  bark  from  the  stems  and  branches ;  then  pare  off  the 
edges  of  the  cankered  holes  and  other  excrescences  where  it 
is  possible  for  the  aphis  or  any  other  insect  to  lodge  in,  and, 
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with  a  woodman's  facer,  gouge^  and  chisel,  scoop  ont  all  the 
cankered  and  rotten  wood,  until  I  find  a  clean  live  surface 
at  the  bottom  of  each  wounded  part.  In  saying  this,  I  do 
not  mean  to  recommend  wanton  lacerations:  I  hare  seen 
the  ill  effects  of  scoring  the  stems  of  trees  as  it  is  practised  by 
some  gardeners,  farmers,  and  others,  when  it  is  supposed  die 
trees  are  berk-bound.  These  excoriations  are  sure  to  harbour 
the  aphis  and  other  insects. 

I  will  engage,  with  the  undermentioned  medication,  and  by 
using  the  above  method,  to  bring  sound  wood  in  the  stems 
and  branches  of  fruit-trees  in  general,  although  after  the  ope- 
ration of  cleansing  the  wounded  parts,  there  may  not  be  more 
than  one  inch  of  sound  bark  to  carry  on  the  circulation  of  the 
sap,  provided  the  stems  or  branches  be  prc^rly  supported. 

I  use  the  following,  viz.  Two  quarts  of  vegetable  tar,  half  an 
ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate,  half  an  ounce  of  spirit  of  salt, 
and  one  gill  of  spirit  of  hartshorn. 

The  sublimate  must  be  pounded  in  a  marble  mortar,  add- 
ing the  spirit  of  salt  bv  degrees,  to  dissolve  the  mercury ;  next 
add  the  hartshorn,  rubbing  altogether  until  completely  mixed. 
Provide  an  earthen  glazed  pipkin,  and  put  in  the  poisonous 
liquid ;  add  the  tar,  by  d^rees,  constantly  stirring  it,  to  pre- 
vent its  running  over.  I  take  an  old  painter's  brush,  and 
cover  all  the  wounded  parts  with  the  mixture,  which  will 
adhere  and  give  way  to  nothing  but  the  growing  wood  and 
bark.  It  is  necessary  to  use  earthen  ware,  as  die  mercury 
will  corrode  metal  or  wood. 

Wherever  this  mixture  is  applied,  it  will  infallibly  destroy 
the  ^his,  or  any  other  insect,  and  prevent  emigrants  from  in- 
fested trees  from  lodging  on  the  wounded  parts,  or  feeding  on 
the  juices  of  tlie  young  growing  bark.  Owing  to  its  poisonous 
quality,  no  person  need  be  afraid  of  any  mischief  to  any  do- 
mestic animal,  as  the  noxious  small  and  taste  of  the  tar  pre- 
vents every  danger.     I  am.  Sir,  &c 

James  Dann. 
Union  Place^  Dec.  6.  1826. 


Art.  XIV.  Ofi  the  Destruction  of  the  MedUy  Bug^  Coccus 
lanigeroy  an  Fines  and  Plants  in  Pots.  By  Mr.  James 
Strachan,  Gardener  to  Edward  Harman,  Esq.  F.H.S. 
Clayhill,  Enfield,  Middlesex. 

Sir, 
The  vines  and  other  plants  in  the  hot-houses  at  this  place 

iiaving  been  for  a  long  tune  much  infested  with  the  white 
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meally  biig^  I  tried  various  methods  to  extirpate  that  insect, 
but  found  nothing  so  efiectual  as  soft  soap.  Having  stripped 
off  the  loose  bark  of  the  vines,  I  coated  over  the  shoots  with 
the  soap  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  is  received.  I  then 
steeped  between  two  and  three  lbs.  in  hot  water  for  a  auartei 
of  an  hour,  adding  cold  water,  and  working  it  up  with  ray 
hands  into  a  lather;  I  continued  adding  cold  water,  till  it  was 
of  a  temperature  whidi  would  not  injure  the  leaves  of  the 
plants  when  thrown  on  them,  and  then  washed  the  plants  and 
every  part  of  the  house  widi  the  engine.  This  being  done  in 
the  evening,  I  shut  the  house  up  ^1  the  following  morning, 
when  I  had  the  lather  implied  to  every  plant,  leaf,  and  crevice 
in  the  house  with  a  small  painter's  brusn.  After  this  I  put  a 
little  fresh  mould  on  the  surfiice  of  the  pots ;  this  was  about 
two  months  ago,  and  I  have  never  since  seen  the  least  appear- 
ance of  the  bug  in  the  house.  I  would  recommend  every 
gardener  to  see  that  any  new  plant  which  he  may  receive  into 
his  stock  is  quite  free  from  this  pestiferous  insect,  which  muU 
tiplies  with  extraordinary  rapidity.     I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

James  Stracham. 
Ckyhill^  Enfiddy  Jan.  1.  1827. 


Art.  XV.       On  budding  Peaches  on  Almond  Stocks^    with 
reference  to  Mr,  Anderson* s  Paper  on  that  Subject.     By  Cau- 

SIDICUS. 

Sir, 
It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  otkr  any  observations 
that  might  appear  to  militate  with  the  conclusions  of  that  most 
experienced,  skilful,  and  acute  observer  of  nature  Mr.  Wm. 
Anderson,  of  the  Chelsea  garden,  were  it  not  manifest  to  all 
philosophic  reasoners,  that  a  general  induction  from  partial 
premises  occasionally  leads  to  erroneous  conclusions.  Mr. 
Anderson's  experiment  in  budding  the  peach  and  nectarine  on 
almond  stocks,  has  been  tried  on  the  hot  dry  gravel  of  Chel- 
sea, a  soil  invaluable  in  acclamating  numerous  foreign  plants, 
the  natives  of  warmer  climates,  which  even  if  not  natives  of  t 
siliceous  gravel,  yet  find  in  the  porous  and  warm  stratum  in 
wh'ich  Mr.  Anderson  naturalises  them,  a  palliative  of  the 
British  winter  for  the  loss  of  the  richer  and  moister  soil,  in 
which,  combined  with  the  advattage  of  warmer  climate,  they 
luxuriated  in  their  native  country.  But  it  is  only  a  palliative. 
If  a  plant  loves  argill  and  heat,  argill  and  cold  and  moisture 
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might  murder  it  downright,  while  grarel,  drought,  and  cold  only 
starve  it,  or  afflict  it  with  gradual  and  incurable  decay.  To 
come  to  the  point*  The  almond  delights  in  stiff  clay  and 
strong  loam.  I  say  not  that  it  may  not  be  poisoned  by  wet 
stagnating  on  stiff  clay ;  but  give  it  drainii^,  and  give  it  even 
a  moderately  warm  climate  in  Britam,  and  your  almond  on 
clay  does  well.  Many  have  unfortunately  experienced  that 
the  peach  and  nectarine,  grafted  on  the  ordinary  stocks,  and 
planted  on  clay,  are  diseased,  unproductive,  and  of  short  dur- 
ation. But  on  those  soils  the  peach  and  nectarine,  budded 
on  almond  stocks,  have  a  decided  superiority.  The  Parisian 
nurserymen  bud  their  peaches  and  nectarines  principally  on 
almond  stocks,  and  those  are  found  highly  productive,  and  I 
have  heard  no  complaint  derogatory  to  their  pre-eminence, 
when  planted  on  very  strong  clay  soils  in  this  country ;  as, 
for  instance,  on  the  London  blue  ^y.  A  specimen  may  been- 
quired  for  in  the  gardens  of  William  Agar,  Esq.  at  Elm  Ghrove, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Brent's  Canal,  in  the  road  firom  London 
to  Highgate,  who  about  six  years  since,  finding  the  failure  on 
his  soil  of  British  Stocks,  planted  a  considerable  number 
budded  on  almond  stocks,  which  he  obtained  from  that  most 
intelligent,  zealous,  and  active  friend  to  horticultural  improve- 
ment, M.  Vilmorin,  St.  Andrieux,  32.  Quai  de  M^sserie, 
Paris.  It  is  true,  that  these  trees  are  yet  young,  but  let  those 
who  wish  to  investigate  the  miiversality  of  the  application  of 
Mr.  Anderson's  experiment,  keep  their  eye  upon  Mr.  Agar's 
trees,  and  mark  the  result. 

I  would  subscribe  my  name,  were  I  not  a  member  of  a  pro- 
fession, to  excel  in  which,  it  is  too  often  supposed  that  its 
professors  ought  to  know  nothing  else,  and  wish  to  know 
nothing  else  beyond  its  peculiar  studies.  I  know  not  whether 
of  the  two  would  be  the  more  injurious  to  me,  to  have  it  be- 
lieved that  I  could  write  a  good  anacreontic  song,  or  that  I 
was  a  good  gardener.     I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Causidjcus. 

Od.  26.  1826. 


Art.  XVI.      Observations  on    Mr.  Anderson^  Experiments 
tvith  Peaches  and  Apricots  budded  on  Almond  Stocks.     By 

HORTULANUS. 

Sir, 
Mr.  Anderson  has  expressed  a  wish  that  ftulher  trials 
should  be  made  in  respect  to  the  almond  as  a  stock  for  peaches. 
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I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Anderson's  experiments  are 
quite  suiHcient  to  convince  every  one  that  the  peach  budded 
on  the  almond  will  not  succeed  in  this  climate.  He  certainly 
adopted  the  best  methods  for  ascertaining  the  point  by  sowing 
the  seed  and  budding  the  stock  where  it  was  to  remain,  it  be- 
ing one  objection,  and  that  not  a  small  one,  to  its  general  use^ 
that  the  almond  forms  tap  roots  with  scarcely  any  fibres,  and 
on  that  account  much  uncertainty  attends  its  transplantation. 
Even  with  this  treatment,  Mr.  Anderson  is  not  successful,  as 
he  finds  his  trees,  when  just  coming  into  bearing,  die  o£f  like 
rotten  sheep ;  and  I  think  Mr.  Anderson  accounts  for  it  very 
sati^actorily,  when  he  savs,  **  It  should  be  observed,  that  the 
almond  tree  usually  conUnues  growing,  even  till  checked  by 
the  firost  in  December."  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore, 
that  there  is  the  same  excitement  when  it  is  a  stock  for  a 
peach,  and  as  the  superstructure  is  dormant,  there  must  be  a 
disagreement  between  the  parties,  as  it  may  be  called  an  un- 
natural union. 

In  regard  to  the  practice  abroad,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to 
say  that  it  is  not  done,  but  I  think,  if  so,  only  on  a  limited 
scale ;  though  it  may  do  better  in  a  warmer  country,  the  almond 
being  a  native  of  Barbary.  I  am  certain  this  is  not  the  gene- 
ral mode  abroad.  I  have  seen  some  hundreds  of  peach,  nec- 
tarine, and  apricot  trees,  brought  firom  France  and  Holland, 
not  budded  on  almond  but  on  plum  stocks,  and  so  well 
united  with  the  stock,  and  appearing  so  healthy,  that  many  of 
the  trees  were  purchased  for  the  sake  of  the  stocks,  and  planted 
for  stools,  and  the  produce  of  which  at  this  time  are  held  in 
the  greatest  estimation  for  the  purpose  of  budding  the  more 
tender  kinds  on,  viz.  those  generally  termed  Frencn  peaches, 
&C.  I  think  you  are  misinformed,  Mr.  Conductor,  on  the 
subject  of  the  stocks  used  in  Germany,  as  the  St.  Julien  is  the 
Brussels  of  this  country,  which  is  a  very  exceptionable  stock 
for  budding  any  kind  of  firuit-tree  on.  I  am  sure  the  Damson 
roust  be  inapplicable  altogedier.     I  am,  &c 

HORTULANUS. 

Dec.  27.  1826. 

Our  authority  for  stating  that  the  Damson  plum  (Damas 
Noir)  was  used  as  a  stock  on  the  Continent,  is  the  Bon  Jardi- 
nier  (1826,  p.  258.),  but  possibly  the  plants  alluded  to  may 
be  difierent  from  the  damson  of  this  country.  A  writer  in 
the  Irish  Farmer's  Journal,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  says, 
"  The  late  Sir  William  Newcomen,  of  Killester,  near  Dublin, 
had  almost  all  his  peachy  nectarine,  and  moor  park  apricots 
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inoculated  on  stocks  raised  from  the  kernels  of  the  green  gage 
plum,  and  I  understand  with  uncommon  success/'  — -  Cond. 


Art,  XVII.  Description  of  the  Iron-work  and  Glazing  of 
the  Conservatory  at  the  Grange^  the  SecU  of  Alexander  Bar^ 
ing,  Esq.9  MiP.y  F.H.S.  Hampshire^  erected  by  Messrs.  Jones 
and  Clark^  Birmingham.  Commimicated  by  Messrs.  Jones 
and  Clark. 

Sir, 

We  beg  leave  to  send  you  an  engraved  perspective  view 

(from  which  we  have  taken^.  50.)  of  the  interior  of  a  con- 
so 


servatory,  which  we  had  the  honour  to  erect  for  Alexander 
Baring,  f^.  M.  P.,  at  his  seat,  the  Granffe,  Hampshire,  in 
the  autumn  of  1824<,  and  which  has  already  been  noticed  in 
the  Gardener's  Magazine  (vol.  i.  p.  108.).  This  magnificent 
structure  is  about  100  feet  in  length,  by  50  in  breadth,  outside 
dimensions.  The  roof  is  wholly  composed  of  metal  and  glass, 
the  lights  of  wrought4ron  rims,  and  copper  bars,  being  sup- 
ported by  oast-iron  rafters,  communicating  with  gutters  or 
spouts  of  the  same  materials ;  over  the  walks  is  .thrown  an 
arched  covering,  formed  of  double  plates  of  sheet-iron,  resting 
upon  a  frame-work  of  cast-iron,  the  whole  being  supported  by 
four  ranges  of  columns,  also  of  cast-iron,  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  conservatory.  The  lights  composing  the  roof 
are  glazed  upon  an  improvied  circular  plan,  with  perforated 
leaded  laps,  which  not  only  prevents  all  breakage  from  frost, 
but  at  the  same  ^e  carries  o£P  all  the  condensed  steam  from 
within  the  house.     The  front  and  ends  of  the  conservatory 
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consist  of  French  doors,  or  casements,  with  transomes  and 
side-lights,  18  feet  4t  inches  in  height,  with  deal  framing  and 
copper  bars;  and  between  the  casements  are  pilasters  of 
bri(^,  &ced  with  Roman  cement,  and  surmounted  with  an 
entablature,  also  of  biick  and  cement  The  whole  of  the  con- 
senratory,  with  the  exertion  of  the  briek  and  stone  work, 
was  executed,  and  its  di^rent  parts  put  together,  at  our  ma- 
nu&ctoty  in  BirKunghem,  and  afterwards  erected  in  its  pre- 
sent  situatioa  l^  our  owe  workmen.  The  architect  who  fur- 
nisbed  the  origmal  design,  was  C.  R.  Cockerell,  Esq. ;  and  we 
thmk  we  may  saSAy  yentore  to  affirm  that  the  conservatory  at 
die  Grange  is  not  surpassed  by  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  Kingdom* 

In  the  autumn  of  1825,  we  put  up  a  very  beautiful  conserv- 
atory for  C.  Baring  Wall,  Esq.  M.  P.,  at  Norman  Court ;  and 
have  still  nuMre  recently  erected  an  elegant  and  highly  orna- 
mental octagonal^haped  conservatory  at  Sbavington  Hall, 
Salop,  die  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Kiknorey. 

We  are^  Sir,  req)ectiully,  &c. 

JoKss  AND  Clark. 
MgtaBic  Ho^ouse  Mamfactoryy  55.  JJonei  Str/eet^ 
\JSirmm(^kam^Jm.fi1.  1827* 


Akt.  XVIII.     On  the  Mode  of  euliroating  Earh^  Potatoes  in 
Denbighshire.    By  a  Denbighshire  Gardener. 

Sir, 
In  Yd.  I.  p.  405.  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  R.  W.  ac- 

S taints  your  readers  how  the  Lancashire  cultivators  prepare 
eir  early  crops  of  potatoes ;  permit  me  to  make  known  the 
Denbigh^ire  practice. 

The  sorts  we  chiefly  <Hiltivate  for  early  crops,  are  the  Fox- 
1^,  the  Nelson,  and  early  kidneys,  which  are  pretty  nearly 
eq^  in  times  of  ripening.  I  shall  confine  mvself  to  me  early 
kidneys,  which  seem  to  be  nearly  like  R.  W.'^s  "  Lady's  Fin- 
gers," or  ^*  earfy  RuffiDrd  kidney  potato." 

We  take  up  all  intended  for  seed  next  year  before  they  are 
ripe^  just  when  the  outer  skin  peels  o£^  and  before  the  stalk 
or  stem  begins  to  wither ;  they  are  then  laid  upon  a  gravel 
^^dk,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  when 
th^  become  quite  green  and  soft,  as  if  roasted,  and  often 
much  shrivelled ;  they  are  then  put  away,  and  protected  as 
other  potatoes  are.    In  February  we  examine  them,  when  we 
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generally  find  every  eye  full  of  long  sprouts  fit  to  be  planted  : 
they  are  then  cut  as  described  by  R.  W. ;  but  less  economi- 
cally,  as  we  seldom  make  more  than  two  sets  from  each  tuber, 
—  we  eye,  or  top  part,  and  the  root,  or  bottom  part.  We 
plant  them  as  described  by  him,  the  eyes  upwards  in  both 
parts ;  and  we  observe,  as  described  by  him,  that  the  potatoes 
from  the  eye  or  top  sets  ar^  earlier  by  a  fortnight ;  and  that 
from  those  planted  in  the  common  ground.  And  let  me  observe, 
in  by  no  means  the  warmest  or  richest  part  of  our  country, 
the  writer  had  a  dish  of  ripe  potatoes  at  dinner  last  Whit-. 
Sunday  the  14<th  of  May,  and  the  same  every  day  since,  frt>m 
successional  crops,  until  the  20th  of  July,  when  the  common 
potatoes  came  into  use. 

'You  will  perhaps  wish  to  know  how  we  secure  the  succes- 
sional crops  of  the  same  varieties.  In  February  1818,  the 
writer  procured  the  above  varieties  from  town,  and  they  were 
planted  the  latter  end  of  March ;  although  treated  as  the  other 
potatoes,  they  were  three  weeks  or  a  month  earlier  than  the 
general  crops.  Before  they  were  ripe,  as  before  described, 
every  other  row  was  taken  up,  and  the.  potatoes  exposed  to 
the  mfluence  of  the  scorching  sun ;  the  other  rows  were  left 
until  ripe,  and  were  laid  up  with  those  taken  up  unripe,  care 
being  taken  to  keep  each  sort  separate.  In  December  they 
were  examined.  Every  eye  of  those  taken  up  unripe  had  a 
sprout  almost  an  inch  long,  the  tuber  itself  quite  son,  and  all 
wrinkles  had  disappeared ;  while  those  left  to  grow  ripe,  were 
as  hard  as  when  laid  up,  showing  no  appearance  of  vegeta- 
tion. In  February  they  were  again  examined.  Those  taken 
up  unripe  were  covered  with  sprouts  from  six  to  ei^t  inches 
long ;  those  taken  up  ripe  began  to  show  sprouts.  Each  sort 
was  then  cut  Lancashire  fashion,  and  planted  the  same  day  in 
alternate  rows  of  ripe  and  unripe ;  and  also  the  tops  and  bot- 
toms of  both  sorts  were  set  separately  in  alternate  rows.  In 
tlie  beginning  of  April,  every  plant  from  the  unripe  sets  was 
growing  freely ;  the  eye,  or  top  sets,  nine  days  or  a  fortnight 
earlier  than  the  others ;  the  plrats  from  the  npe  set  were  only 
banning  to  appear;  the  eye  sets  of  those  were  evidently 
earlier  than  the  bottom.  When  planted  on  litter  and  stable 
dung,  they  were  all  covered  with  earth,  about  two  or  three 
inches  deep,  and  were  not  earthed  up,  as  is  usually  the  case. 

Brevity  being  essential  to  render  your  miscellany  interest- 
hig,  I  will  not  at  present  enter  into  further  detail,  but  state  to 
you  how  they  were  taken  up.  The  early  potatoes  not  earthed 
up,  grow  close  round  the  stalk  or  stem,  like  eggs  in  a  nest, 
and  so  near  the  sAriace,  that  they  may  readily  be  picked  off 
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with  the  finger,  leaving  the  stalk  or  stem  standing  uninjured, 
to  produce  more  potatoes  from  the  runners.  From  the  eye 
sets  of  the  unripe  tubers  we  had  a  full  supply  every  day  for  a 
fortnight,  when  those  from  the  bottom  sets  came  into  use  for 
another  fortnight ;  at  that  time  potatoes  from  the  eye  or  top  sets 
from  the  ripe  seed  came  into  use,  and  were  succeeded  by  po- 
tatoes from  the  bottom  sets  of  the  rq)e  seed.  Those  kept  for 
seed,  or  the  table,  were  earthed  up  as  usual,  and  each  row 
produced  almost  as  large  a  crop  as  any  two  of  the  rows  not 
earthed  up  —  the  luxury  of  an  early  potato  being  a  greater 
object  than  the  quantity. 

The  writer  has  this  day  examined  the  potatoes  preserved 
for  seed  (taken  up  unripe)  of  the  three  varieties  laid  in  the 
garden-house,  northern  aspect,  upon  a  stone  floor,  and  the 
sprouts  from  the  eye,  on  the  eye  end  of  all  are  nearly  an  inch 
long,  vigorous  and  strong. 

By  earthing  up  the  potatoes,  they  become  three  weeks  later* 
I  could  add  much  more,  but  fearful  that  I  shall  exhaust  your 
patience,  as  well  as  that  of  your  readers,  I  will  now  conclude. 
•     I  am.  Sir, 

A  Denbighshire  Gardener. 

Nov.  9.  1826. 

The  above  communication  opens  to  view  some  new  and 
important  features  in  the  cultivation  of  the  early  potato.  The 
circumstance  that  earthing  up  retards  the  crop,  and  that  plants 
after  having  borne  one  crop  without  being  earthed  up,  will 
bear  another  after  the  operation  of  earthing,  is  important;  the 
mode  of  preparing  the  seed  on  the  gravel  walk  is  not  less  so ; 
and  indeed  the  whole  paper  possesses  great  interest,  both  in 
respect  to  gentlemen's  gardens,  and  the  gardens  of  cottagers. 
Farther  communications  on  the  same  and  on  other  subjects 
are  earnestly  requested  from  our  very  intelligent  corre- 
spondent. 

Mr.  Saul,  in  addition  to  his  communication  on  the  subject 
of  potatoes,  in  our  last  Number  (p.  47.),  observes,  that  the 
sort  principally  used  about  Lancaster  is  the  Foxley  seedling ; 
he  has  sent  us  a  specimen  of  this  potato,  planted  in  a  small  pot, 
and  some  remarks,  from  which  it  appears  he  is  of  opinion  that 
planting  in  pots,  and  protecting  in  a  frame,  ^een-house,  or 
forcing-house,  is  the  best  mode  for  the  earliest  crop.  His 
period  of  transplanting  into  the  open  air  is  the  1st  of  March ; 
he  also  recommends  a  frequent  change  of  sets,  and  that  from 
land  as  different  as  possible  in  quality  from  that  in  which  they 
are  intended  to  be  planted.  —  Cond.  * 
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Art.  XIX.  On  the  Culture  of  Early  Potatoes  in  CortmalL 
By  Mr.  James  Mitchinson,  Gardener  to  E.  W.  Pen- 
darves,  Esq.  M.P.F.H.S. 

Sir^ 

I  SUBMIT  to  you  the  foUowing  account  of  tbe  management 
of  early  potatoes  in  Ae  west  of  ComwalL 

They  are  planted  on  a  warm  border  about  the  latter  end  of 
September,  or  beginning  of  October  (at  die  latest),  when  they 
hffve  time  to  attain  safficient  growth  before  the  autumnal  frosts 
set  in,  previous  to  which  thev  are  covered  ovw  with  long 
litter  of  any  description,  to  exdade  frost  fit)m  ih^  rooto.  By 
the  latter  end  of  December  Aey  will  be  fit  for  usc^  when  they 
are  taken  up  as  wanted,  and  are  found  a  valuable  acqiusition 
to  our  early  forcing. 

They  are  also  of  a  very  good  quality,  considering  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  season  they  are  grown  in,  which  is  generally 
very  wet  in  tfiis  part  of  Cornwall.  I  have,  howev^,  grown 
them  with  great  success  in  this  manner.  The  sort  I  have  always 
used  is  the  early  frame  potato.     I  am;  Sir,  &c. 

Jas.  Mitchikson. 
Pendarves  House^  Jan.  26.  1827. 

This  communication  ^ows  the  extraordinary  dUEnrence  in 
climate  which  exists  in  our  island.  Planting  potatoes  in  Sep- 
tember must,  no  doubt,  appear  very  extraordinary  to  our 
Sutherland  or  even  Aberdeenshir^  readers.  -^  CoiuL 


Art.  XX.  Description  of  the  Black  Raisin  Orape ;  with 
some  Account  of  the  fVesfs  St,  Peter  and  Poonah  Varieties^ 
and  of  the  Culture  and  Management  of  Winter  Grapes  at 
Spring  Grove.  By  Mr.  Isaac  Oldakei^  F.H.S.  Gar- 
dener to  Lady  Banks. 

Sir, 

The  bladL  raisin  grape  you  so  much  admired,  when  you 
w  re  at  Spring  Grove  l^t  summer,  is  now  (Nov.  23.)  ripe.  It 
is  superior  in  size  to  any  grape  I  have  seen  in  the  English 
collection,  and  promises  to  be  a  valuable  late  grape ;  and  I 
therefore  flatter  myself  that  a  short  description  of  it  will  be 
worthy  of  a  plaq^  m  the  Gardener's  Magazine. 

It  is  an  old  grape  in  this  country,  altnoii^h  not  much  cul- 
tivated, and  I  believe  very  little  known  amongst  gardeners 
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and  horticulhirists.  A  great  many  garcteners  hate  been  this 
autumn  to  see  the  unusual  large  crop  of  grapes  on  the  Wesf  s 
St.  Peter  vine  here  (describe  vol.  i.  p.  86.);  snd  they  all 
have  admired  the  size  and  beautv  of  the  Uack  nusui,  and  say 
it  is  new,  to  them.  I  cannot  determine  whedier  it  be  the 
Sfmie  kind  of  black  raisin  grape,  that  generally  goes  by  that 
name  in  the  nurseries  ;  bint  I  saw  a  stool  of  the  same  kind,  and 
with  the  same  name,  this  autumn,  in  Messrs.  Whitley,  Brames, 
and  Milnes's  nursery,  at  Fulhara. 

The  wood  is  of  a  light  brown  colour,  and  long  jointed ;  the 
buds  are  rather  pointed,  leaves  large  and  very  much  serrated, 
with  long  red  footstalks ;  the  large  bunches  have  two  shoul- 
ders, berries  oval,  of  a  fine  black  colour  when  ripe,  fleshy,  but 
high  flavovred ;  skin  ratlier  thidc,  which  is  very  much  in  its 
&vour  for  keeping  after  it  is  ripe.  The  habit  of  the  vine  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  white  muscat  of  Alexandria,  in  wood, 
leaves,  and  fruit,  excepting  the  size  and  colour  of  the  berries, 
and  red  footstalks  of  the  leaves.  It  grows  strong,  and  bears 
freely. 

Late  grq>es  not  being  in  general  cultivation,  though  so  very 

^rrable  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  reside  at  their 

country  seats  in  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  it  may  be 

useful  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subgect  of  winter  grapes,  and 

their  management. 

The  West's  St.  Peter,  Black  raisin,  and  Poonah  grapes, 
are  the  best  for  late  crops  of  any  that  have  come  under  mv 
management;  because,  first,  they  grow  very  fi'eely,  which 
gives  them  strength  to  carry  a  great  crop;  secondly,  they 
ripen  their  wood  early  in  the  summer,  which  is  greatly  in  their 
favour  for  producing  fruit  the  following  year ;  thirdly,  the  leaves 
remain  on  them  all  the. winter  as  fiesh  and  green  as  in  sum- 
mer, and  the  vines  at  the  same  time  continue  in  a  growing 
state,  which  is  of  considerable  importance,  as  it  enables  them 
to  bring  their  fruit  to  perfection  through  the  autumn  and 
winter:  also  after  the  fi^uit  is  ripe,  it  wiU  hang  a  longer  time 
before  it  shrivels  or  decays  when  the  leaves  are  fresh  and 
green,  than  when,  they  turn  yellow  and  fiill  off. 

My  grapes  being  now  ripe,  I  keep  the  house  very  dry,  and 
from  50°  to  5S^  of  Fahrenheit ;  if  kept  much  below  that  heat, 
the  grapes  will  soon  rot,  and  if  much  above,  they  >\ill  soon 
shrivel  and  not  be  fit  for  use. 

The  Rarsin  and  West's  St.  Peter  grapes  are  of  one  season, 
and  require  the  same  heat  and  the  same  management  in  every 
respect ;  the  Poonah  grape  is  late,  and  requires  a  greater  heat 
to  bring  it  to  perfection  than  either  of  the  other  two,  and  if 
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planted  in  the  same  house,  it  should  be  at  the  hottest  end ;  it 
requires  more  heat  to  bring  it  to  perfection  than  any  grape  I 
know;  the  fruit  is  of  a  red  colour,  berries  oval,  fleshy,  and 
thick  skinned,  bunches  large,  with  shoulders.  It  is  not  so 
high  flavoured  as  the  St.  Peter  and  Raisin,  and  one  vine  in 
a  housed  consider  sufficient 

My  vines  at  Spring  Grove  are  planted  in  front  of  the  house 
outsiue ;  the  house  at  that  time  being  a  pine  stove  would  not 
admit  of  their  being  planted  inside :  but  I  know  from  expe- 
rience that  they  wiU  both  swell  and  ripen  their  fruit  better 
when  planted  inside  than  out,  especially  if  a  good  rich  border 
be  made,  and  the  fit>nt  wall  and  frt>nt  flue  be  built  on  arches, 
so  that  the  roots  can  make  their  way  under  tlian  to  the  out- 
side. I  consider  the  chief  cause  of  the  house  at  Spring  Grove 
keeping  grapes  so  well  to  be,  its  being  low,  vrith  a  good  slope 
to  the  roof,  and  flued  all  round,  so  that  a  gentle  heat  can  be 
kept  without  making  the  flues  very  hot  in  any  one  place ;  the 
house  is  also  proof  from  wet  or  drip,  which  is  a  very  essential 
point  to  be  observed,  as  a  very  little  wet  will  rot  ripe  grapes 
at  this  season  of  the  year. 

The  Raisin  grape  has  a  property  which  few  other  grapes 
have,  when  in  a  healthy  state ;  it  produces  fruit  at  its  mteral 
shoots  in  succession,  so  that  there  is  ripe  fruit,  green  fruit,  and 
fruit  in  blossom  at  the  same  time.  Witli  judicious  manage- 
ment, therefore,  a  supply  of  fi'esh  grapes  may  be  produced 
from  it  through  the  winter.     I  am,  Ice. 

Isaac  Oldaker. 
Spring  GrovCf  Nov.  23.  1826. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Oldaker's  letter,  he  mentions 
a  property  of  the  raisin  grape  vine,  which  but  seldom  occurs 
in  other  vines,  viz.  the  circumstance  of  its  bearing  and  per- 
fecting fruit  on  the  lateral  shoots  of  the  same  year,  and  so 
giving  m  succession  a  long  extended  vintage.  This  is  a  most 
valuable  property  of  the  raisin  grape,  and  opens  to  the  view  of 
the  cultivator  a  prospect,  hitherto  entirely  beyond  expectation ; 
because,  additional  care  and  requisite  cultivation  mca/  bepro^ 
ductive  of  advantages  never  before  contemplated;  indeed,  it 
may  be  the  foundation  of  an  entirely  new  trait  in  our  vinery 
management  Mr.  O.  should  be  requested  to  write  again  on 
this  quality  of  his  favourite  vine;  because,  in  our  ordinary 
summer  management,  the  lateral,  or  water  shoots,  as  the 
French  call  them,  are  usually  displaced,  and  if  displaced 
entirely,  whence  is  the  second  crop  ?  —  Nc^e  by  an  experienced 
Grape  Cultivator. 
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Art.  L    Eua^  on  the  beneficial  Directum  of  Rural  Expenditure. 
By  Robert  Slansy,  Esq!' 

{PofOmuedfrcm  Vol.11,  p.  58.) 

Having  dwelt  so  long  on  the  proo&  of  our  position,  that 
the  condition  o£  the  agricultural  labourer  is  much  worse  at 
present  than  it  was  half  a  century  ago ;  that  they  have  been 
stationary  or  retrograding,  while  all  other  classes  have  been 
advancing;  and  that,  whereas  their  labour  is  at  present  more 
productive  than  it  ever  was,  what  th6y  obtain  for  it  is  less ; — 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  long  on  our  second  position, 
viz*  that  the  char&cter,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourer,  has  deteriorated. 

This  is  almost  a  necessary,  certainly  a  very  common  conse- 
quence of  a  degradation  in  the  condition  of  any  class  of 
society*  It  may  be  that,  in  some  instances,  a  falling  off  in 
character  precedes  and  occasions  a  falling  off  in  condition ;  in 
other  cases,  a  falling  off  in  condition  precedes  and  occasions  a 
fidling  off  in  character;  and  in  other  cases  again,  these  two 
changes  exhibit  themselves  alternately  as  cause  and  effect. 
For  Uiere  is  no  truth  more  certain,  more  important,  and  less 
attended  to  than  this,  that  in  all  that  relates  to  the  advance- 
ment or  retrogradadon  of  mankind,  the  same  circumstances 
are  alternately  cause  and  effect  A  despotic  government  pro- 
duces those  habits  of  thought,  feeling,  and  action,  which  rivet 
despotism :  a  fVee  government  cherishes  those  opposite  habits, 
which,  in  their  turn,. establish  on  a  firmer  and  broader  basis 
the  principles  of  freedom. 

So  it  is  with  respect  to  the  character  and  condition  of  all 
classes  more  or  less ;  and  most  especially  of  those  who  from 
their  birth  are  placed  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  depend- 
inff  entirely  on  their  labour  for  the  support  of  themselves  and 
children.  Let  them  be  sunk,  from  whatever  causes,  in  their 
condition ;  and  their  hopes  and  efforts  first,  and  then  their 
wishes  and  desire^  and  ultimately  their  principles  and  habits 
sink. 

Vol-  II.  —  No.  6.  n 
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That  this  is  no  exaggerated  picture,  no  hypothetical 
reasoning)  all  who  trace  the  moral  histoir  of  the  agricultural 
poor  will  be  convinced.  In  the  south  of  England,  their  con- 
dition, with  regard  to  the  wages  of  labour,  i^  much  worse  than 
it  is  in  the  north  of  England ;  and,  in  general,  we  shall  find 
that  the  degradation  of  their  character  follows  in  the  same 
track.  Go  into  the  counties  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Surrey, 
Sussex,  Hampshire,  &c.  (we  mention  these  because  they  are 
purely  agricultural  counties),  and  you  will  find  the  labourers 
miserably  off;  idle,  because 'they  cannot  get  work  on  any 
terms,  or  workingjiard  for  a  most  miserable  pittance:  arid  in 
these  counties  you  will  be  stunned  with  complaints  of  thefts  of 
all  descriptions,  from  depredations  on  gates  and  hedges  to 
most  alarming  and  serious  robberies,  committed  by  persons  of 
both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages,  fi*om  childhood  that  can  barely  carry 
off  the  fi'uit  of  its  plunder.  This,  however,  is  only  one 
proof  of  its  depraved  character;  a  change  in  feeling  and 
manners,  indicated  by  fawning  at  one  time,  and  insolence  at 
another ;  by  a  total  loss  of  independence  of  mind ;  by  acts  of 
low^nd  disgasting  profligacy,  too  strongly  point  out  the 
change  in  character  and  principle  that  has  taken  place*  Let 
a  person  read  the  description  of  the  English  peasantry  given 
by  writers  at  the  beginning  and  middle  of  the  last  c^itury, 
and  then  let  him  visit  any  of  the  counties  above  specified,  and 
he  wiiy>e  struck  with  the  contrast  between  what  he  has  read 
and  what  he  sees  and  hears. 

As  we  advance  to  the  north  of  England,  we  find  the  condi- 
tion of  the  peasantry  better  than  it  is  m  the  south ;  their  wages 
higher,  their  cpttages  more  comfortable  and  cleanly,  and 
better  furnished;  their  wives  and  children  better  clad  and 
more  industrious,  and  some  little  provision  made  for  the  day 
of  sickness,  the  season  of  old  age,  and  for  their  ofispring. 
Along  with  this  not  unfavourable  condition  will  be  found  a 
much  higher  and  firmer  tone  of  moral  feeling  and  principle; 
an  enlightened  sense  of  duty,  and  an  anxious  desire  toactcon* 
sistently  with  it. 

These  two  circumstances  being  thus  almost  uniformly  found, 
together,  what  inference  ought  we  to  draw  from  their  con- 
junction ?  —  that  condition  acts  on  character,  or  that  character 
acts  on  condition,  or  that  they  act  mutually  on  each  other  ? 
We  think  the  last  inference  is  the  most  substantially  founded. 
J!3ut  then  another  question  arises :  allowing  reciprocal  action 
of  character  and  condition,  in  whichever  of  those  the  change 
first  took  place,  it  is  obvious  that  circumstances  must  have 
r-^roduced  dils  change.     Supposing  that  a  change  in   moral 
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character  produced  idleness  and  profligacy,  and  that  hence 
originated  poverty  and  wretchedness,  what  occasioned  the 
diange  in  moral  character  ?  or,  on  the  other  hand,  supposing 
a  great  and  permaoent  fidling-off  in  wages  or  inability  to  pro- 
cure work  first  existed,  and  then  gave  rise  to  moral  degrada- 
tion, what  occasioned  this  depression  of  wages,  this  inabdity  to 
procure  woA? 

If  we  can  get  at  this,  the  fountain-head  of  aU  the  evil,  we 
may  hope  to  be  aUe  to  pcont  out  the  means  by  which  it  may 
be  closed  up^  or  at  l^t 'prevented  from  sliding  forth  a 
stream,  whidh,  to  all  present  appearance,  threatens  to  over- 
whelm the  most  numerous  class  of  our  population*  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  tracing  this  in  the  following  manner : — 

No  permanent  lowering  of  the  wages  of  labour  or  of  the 
price  of  any  commodibr  can  take  place,  unless  the  proportion 
betwixt  the  siq)ply  and  demand  is  altered ;  and  this  can  be 
altered  either  by  the  supply  being  increased,  while  the 
demand  continues  the  same ;  or  by  the  demand  being  dimi- 
nished, while  the  supply  is  stationary ;  or  by  the  demand  being 
diminished,  while  the  supply  is  increased* 

With  respect  to  the  price  of  any  commodity :  if  the  demand 
for  it  &lls  ofi^  those  who  produce  or  manufacture  it,  soon  learn 
to  diminish  the  supply,  so  as  to  apportion  it  to  the  diminished 
demand ;  and  thus  secure  to  themselves  the  same  rate,  though 
Dot  the  same  amount  of  profit. 

But  the  case  is  difierent  with  respect  to  the  wages  of  labour ; 
and  we  believe  that,  whereas,  daring  the  last  fifl^n  vears,  the 
demand  for  agricultural  labour,  in  those  counties  of  England 
where  the  greatest  change  in  character  and  condition  has 
taken  place,  has  diminished  considerably,  —  the  supply  of 
labour,  the  agricultural  population,  has  increased ;  and,  conse- 
quently, as  either  of  these  two  circumstances,  a  diminished  de- 
mand, or  an  increased  supply,  taken  separately,  must  lower 
wages,  it  is  obvious  that  their  conjoint  effect  in  lowering  wages 
Itainst  be  very  great 

Whence  h^  this  arisen  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  very  high 
prices  of  grain  and  other  forming  produce  at  several  periods 
during  Ae  last  thirty  years,  by  enabling  fanners  to  layout 
increased  capital,  either  in  improving  old  land,  or  in  cultivat- 
ing new,  created  an  increased  demand  for  agricultural  labour ; 
and,  conseouently,  raised  wa^es.  Hence  many  were  induced 
to  marry  wno  omerwise  would  have  remained  single ;  hence 
the  agricultural  population  increased. 

These  high  prices  of  farming  produce  alternating  with  low 
prices,  and  having  been  for  some  years  entirely  supplanted  by 
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comparatively  very  low  prices,  the  fanner^s  capital  propcrf- 
tionaily  fell :  he  could  cultivate  less  land,  or  lay  out  less  in 
improvement;  and  hence  less  demand  for  labour,  many  uiw 
employed,  and  those  employed  obtaining  .very  inadequate 
wages. 

If  such  a  felling  off  had  taken  place  in  any  branch  of  trade, 
those  engaged  in  it  would,  as  soon  as  practicable,  have  brought 
down  the  supply  to  a  level  with  the  demand,  by  producing  or 
manufacturing  less ;  and  had  the  agricultural  population  acted 
on  this  principle,  the  evil,  as  it  affected  them,  would  have  been 
avoided. 

On  this  principle  they  probably  would  have  acted,  bad  it 
not  been  for  two  circumstances.  When  their  wages  rose, 
they  ought  to  have  employed  the  increase  in  a  manner  which 
would  not  only  have  permanendy  benefited  themselves  and 
their  children,  but  also  have  raised  their  condition  in  life; 
they  ought  to  have  raised  the  scale  of  their  comforts  and  en* 
joyments,  and  to  have  considered  what  their  increased  wages 
would  enable  them  to  procure  for  the  real  good  of  themselves 
and  their  families,  k&  equally  indispensable  with  what  their 
former  wages  could  procure.  Let  us  suppose  that,  before  the 
rise  in  their  wages,  they  would  not  have  thought  of  marrying, 
unless  there  was  a  fair  prospect  of  clothing  their  children  in 
clean  and  decent  apparel ;  if  they  had  spent  their  increased 
wages  in  givhig  to  their  children  a  plain  and  useful  education, 
they  soon  would  have  been  accustomed  to  reckon  that  as  indis- 

Eensable  its  clothing  for  them,  and,  consequendy,  would  not 
ave  thought  of  marrying  till  diey  had  a  prospect  of  obtaining 
both.  When,  there&re,  wages  fell  below  their  raised  wishes 
and  plans,  they  would  have  abstained  from  marrying;  and 
thus,  at  least,  prevented  a  further  reduction  of  wages. 

But  their  conduct  was  the  reverse:  in  most  cases  their 
increased  wages  were  spent  in  an  useless,  if  not  a  mischievous 
manner;  in  a  manner  which,  by  its  debauchery,  had  a  tend- 
ency to  degrade  theu:  moral  character,  and  actually  to  lower 
their  notion  of  what  was  requisite  before  they  mamed ;  or, 
perhaps,  to  render  them  totally  regardless  of  what  would  be 
the  result  even  when  they  married  with  no  means  of  support- 
ing a  family. 

Great,  sudden,  and  frequent  fluctuadons  in  price  or  wages 
are  most  injurious,  not  only  to  the  individuals  who  experience 
them,  but  to  the  nation  at  large.  Of  dieir  injurious  conse- 
quences, both  our  manu&cturing  and  agricultural  population 
have  experienced  a  large  portion;  the  scale  of  expenditure 
¥ras  raised,,  the  limits  of  hopes  and  wants  were  extended  dur- 
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ing  the  periods  of  excessive  prices :  and  unfortunately,  as  we 
liave  just  observed,  these  new  hopes  and  wants  were  of  a  na» 
ture  rather  to  decade  than  to  exalt  the  character.  Hence,  a 
reverse  fell  in  fiilT  force  on  feeble  minds^  and  still  fiutber  de* 
gradation  of  character  ensued. 

Here,  then,  we  may  trace  one  primary  cause  of  the  evils  we 
complain  of*  But  this  cause  would  have  been  comparatively 
harmless,  had  not  our  system  of  poor-laws  lent  its  aid.  The 
redundant  population,  occasioned  by  great  impulses  given 
to  manufacturing  and  agricultural  labour,  when  no  longer  em* 
ployed,  not  havmff  been  prudent  and  saving  in  the  days  of 
their  prosperity,  tell  back  on  the  poor-laws  tor  their  suppoi;t; 
and  a  mortal  blow  was  then  struck  into  the  best  part  of  the 
character  of  our  peasantry,  when  they  began  to  regard  sup- 
port from  the  poor-rates  as  their  right,  and  consequently  not 
as  a  humiliation,  to  which  only  the  most  imperious  necessity 
would  have  forced  their  forefathers  to  have  submitted. 

That  population  is  degraded  which  is  willing  to  submit  to 
a  narrower  sphere  of  comforts  than  usual,  rather  than  adopt 
the  only  means  in  their  power  to  preserve  those  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed.  Let  lis  suppose  that  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  12^.  a  week  as  necessary  before  they  will 
venture  on  marriage,  and  that  circumstances  reduce  wases  to 
105.  If  they  still  continue  to  mai*ry  as  .before,  their  ideas  of  com- 
fort must  be  lowered,  and  ultimately  their  character  as  well  as 
tondition  will  be  much  deteriorated.  But  their  character  will 
sufier  still  more,  though  their  condition,  at  first,  not  so  much, 
if^  when  wages  are  lowered  to  10^.,  they  marry,  looking  for- 
ward to  the  poor-rates  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  or  as  a 
refi^  in  case  of  need. 

lliat  the  cause  of  a  falling  o£P  in  character  and  condition 
rests  entirely  with  the  labouring  classes,  and  that  they  alone 
possess  the  means  of  producing  and  maintaining,  or  reinstating 
that  proportion  between  the  demand  for  labour  and  the  sup- 
ply of  it  which  will  secure  them  a  higher  rank  in  society  than 
they  at  present  hold,  is  most  clearly  and  forcibly  laid  down 
in  the  following  quotation  from  a  pamphlet  recently  pub- 
lished.* 

**  That  wages -depend  on  the  proportion  between  population  and  capital, 
is  tantamount  to  saying,  that  the  greater  share  a  man  gets,  the  richer  he  will 
be.    But  it  is  never  stated  why  the  proportion  between  population  and 

•  An  Exposition  of  Fallacies  on  Rent,  Tithes,  &e.  By  a  Member  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  London,  Svo.  1826.  pp.  64.-— This  is  a  very 
able  pamohlet,  exposing  the  absurdities  of  some  of  the  doctrines  oi  the  new 
Khool  or  political  economy ;  but  not  sound  in  all  its  own  doctrines. 
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capital  is  different  at  one  time  and  place  frab  what  it  is  at  another,  or  whal 
it  IS  that  induces  such  a  condition  of  thin^ji  as  makes  the  shares  different. 
To  state  how  things  vary,  u  not  to  state  their  absolute  magnitude ;  for  one 
may  be  indefinitely  great,  and  another  indefinitelv  small,  and  still  both 
Tary  after  the  same  law.  A  lidxHirer  in  Ireland  will  lire  and  bring  up  a 
family  upon  potatoes ;  a  labourer  in  En^and  will  see  the  worid  unpeopled 
fkst.  MHiy  does  not  the  labouring  population  in  En^and  inareaie,  tiH  wages 
are  reduced  to  the  same  condition  as  in  Ireland ;  or  why  is  not  the  popiua- 
tion  in  Ireland  diminished,  till  it  bears  the  same  proportion  to  capital  as  in 
England?  This  is  the  question  that  wanted  answenng ;  and  the  answer  would 
have  pointed  to  another  element  essential  to  the  determination  of  both  wages 
and  profits,  and  whose  existence  is  incompatible  with  the  solution  advanced. 
And  this  element,  as  long  since  pointed  out  bv  Adam  Smith,  is  the  force  of 
opinion  and  hi^t.  Engllsbmen  ha^e  the  phvncal  capability  of  living  on 
potatoes,  as  much  as  otter  men,  but  fortunatdy  they  nave  not  die  habit; 
and  though  it  might  be  wrong  to  say  they  would  starve  first  in  their  own 
proper  persons,  they  will  utterly  refiise  to  multiply  upon  such  diet,  the 
efiect  ot  which  on  population  is  ultimately  the  same.  And  the  causes  of 
these  differences  of  habit  are  to  be  found  in  every  thing  that  has  affected 
the  past  or  affects  the  present  condition  of  society, —in  ancient  icititutionsy 
in  modem  improvements,  in  past  and  present  laws,  in  battles  lost  and  won, 
in  reformations  of  rdijgiony  in  the  progress  of  science,  in  the  planners  of  the 
higher  classes,  in  the  information  of  the  lower,  in  eveiy  thing  which  man 
can  ndther  suddenly  alter  nor  create,  and  wludi  connects  his  present  mode 
of  existence  with  tmit  of  his  ancestors  and  his  posterity.  Fluctuations  will 
be  perpetually  taking  place  in  the  existing  pr(^;K>rtion  between  popuIatioD 
ana  capital ;  but  the  element,  which,  in  the  midst  of  these,  keeps  the  aver- 
age rate  of  wages  to  one  point  and  not  to  another,  or  whidi  determines  the 
point  to  which  wages  shall  tend  as  to  a  mean,  is  not  physical,  but  mental. 
There  may  be  a  lowest  physical  point  somewhere,  but  hapoily  all  civilised 
and  most  uncivilised  nations  are  considerably  above  it.  The  New  Hollandtf^ 
may  approach  the  lowest  phjrsical  point,  when  he  feeds  on  worms ;  but  this 
has  no  bearing  on  the  question,  why  one  maa  lives  on  beef  and  another  on 
potatoes,  for  both  diets  are  happily  far  removed  from  diat  of  the  New  Hoi* 
lander.  The  Englishman  will  not  five  and  bring  up  a  fiunily  upon  pots^oes, 
because,  though  he  may  consent  to  live  on  them  when  be  can  podtivcdy 
procure  nothing  else,  habit,  custom,  the  opinion  of  those  around  nim,  have 
made  it  in  his  eyes  contemptible^  urational^  absurd,  for  a  man  to  be  living 
on  potatoes,  wlien  he  has  the  opportnnitv  of  getting  any  thins  better.  In 
his  nours  of  prosperity,  therefore,  he  will  to  a  certamty  solace liinMf  with 
bacoii,  and  most  probably  venture  uiM>n  beef;  and  as  this  absorbs  a  greater 
portion  of  his  income,  in  what  he  views  as  necessary  to  his  individual  ex- 
istence, it  proportionally  reduces  his  disposition  to  burthen  himself  with 
new  mouths.  If  the  Irishman  had  the  prospect  of  all  this  bacon  and  beeC 
he  would  view  it  as  convertible  into  potatoes  for  a  fimiily  like  a  patriarch's. 
The  Englishman  thinks  it  but  decency  to  swallow  aU,  and  omits  the  fa- 
mily. 

**  And  as  opinions  and  habits  determineNthe  final  or  average  proportion 
which  shall  be  maintained  between  the  numbers  of  the  labouring  popula- 
tion and  the  funds  for  their  support,  or,  in  other  words^  determine  the 
average  rate  of  wages^ — so  they  also  determine  the  average  rate  of  profits  of 
stock,  which  are  omy  the  wage»of  another  description  ouabourers,  consist- 
ing partiy  of  the  recompense  of  present  labour  exerted  in  the  form  of  super- 
intendence, and  paitly  of  the  recompense  of  past  labour  exerted  in  the 
creation  of  their  capital.  Public  opinion  and  custom  require,  for  example 
that  a  shopkeeper  shall  wear  a  gooc^  coat,  shall  drink  at  all  times  malt 
liquor,  and  sometimes  Wine,  and  give  them  to  his  neighbours;  —  that  his 
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wife  and  daughters,  if  he  has  any,  flhall  wear  dean  linen,  and,  moreorer, 
not  wash  it  themselves, — and  that  when  they  travel,  it  shall  be  by  the  stage- 
coad),  and  not  by  the  waggon.  -Though  he  may  do  without  some  or  other 
of  these  things  in  a  certain  deeree,  when  necessity  presses  hardest,  he  can- 
not and  will  not  do  without  Stem  in  the  main.  If,  therefore,  he  is  a  man 
of  foresight,  he  will  at  all  events  defer  adding  to  the  population  of  shop- 
keepers, tiU  he  sees  a  fiur  prospect  of  supporting  a  family  in  the  way  which 
public  opinion  pronounces  to  be  respectable.  Sut  if  he  engages  in  it  with- 
out foresicht,  he  will  keep  down  the  populationiof  shopkecjpers  in  another 
way ;  for  ne  will  break.  Bankruptcy  is  the  check  to  the  mdefinite  multi- 
plicflddon  of  traders,  as  the  evils  arising  firom  diminished  food  are  the  check 
to  the  indefinite  multiplication  of  the  lower  classes  of  labourers.  In  the 
tame  manner,  if  the  hi^er  orders  of  traders  would,  or  could,  do  without  a 
certain  rate  of  expemSture,  they  miffht  remit  sometime  of  their  rate  of 
profits.  If  a  great  brewer,  for  examine,  would  drive  his  fiimily  to  the  two- 
shiUing  gallery  in  one  of  hb  own  drays,  or  a  banker  be  content,  as  in  India, 
to  sit  on  a  mud-floor  in  the  shop  of  nis  forefathers,  and  retire  to  swallow 
rice  with  the  condiment  of  ghee,  there  would  be  some  chance  of  the  thing 
bdoff  brought  to  pass.  But '  the  crowning  dty '  has  determined  that  her 
merdiants  shall  be  princes,  and  her  traffickers  the  honourable  of  the  earth ; 
and  they  ndther  can  nor  will  resist  the  award.  The  opinion  of  society, 
therefore,  is  what  in  the  long  run  determines  and  keers  up  the  rate  of  re- 
compense in  this  dass  as  wdl  as  in  the  other ;  and,  tliough  there  may  be 
individual  exceptions,  men  in  general  will  break  sooner  than  not  live  up  to 
what  is  expected  firom  them.  The  difficulty  is  not  in  finding  men  who  will 
live  up  to  this  mark,  but  in  finding  men  who  will  live  within  thdr  means. 
The  profits  of  stock,  like  wages,  may  be  momentarily  elevated  or  depressed 
bv  the  fluctuations  in  the  proportion  between  the  business  to  be  done,  and 
the  men  who  are  to  do  it.  When  business  is  scarce, 'the  competition  may 
to  a  certain  deeree  induce  traders  to  do  it  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  the  con^ 
trary.  But  if  the  scardtr  of  business  is  permanent,  traders  will  b^in  to  ffo 
out  V  ^«  boi^  g^^^  ^^  bankruptcy,  and  so  the  balance  will  be  preservecL** 
(p.  82.) 

Having  pointed  out  the  cause  of  the  evil,  the  remedy  b  not 
obscure.  Give  a  good  education  to  your  agricultural  popula- 
tion ;  let  a  good  moral  and  intellectual  education  expand  their 
▼i^ws  and  wishes ;  teach  them  to  regard  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  a  greater  portion  of  comforts,  and  those  of  a  higher  order, 
as  absolutely*  necessary  to  them,  without  which  they  would 
tio  more  think  of  marrying  than  they  would  at  present,  if  they 
bad  the  prospect  of  an  Irish  mud  cat»n,  children  in  r^,  and 
potatoes  for  their  only  foo<^;  teach  them,  along  with  this 
expansion  of  wishes,  this  elevation  of  character,  to  look  to 
themselves  alone  for  nil  they  need  or  desire ;  for  instance,  let 
them  determine  not  to  marry  till  they  can  give  their  children 
a  good  useful  education  at  their  cmm  expences  and  their  wa^ 
wSl  in  time  rise  so  high  as  to  enable  them  to  accomplish  it; 
and  thb  will  in  all  respects  be  infinit^y  better  than  all  schemes 
for  educating  them  by  charitable  assistance* 

But  this  must  be  a  work  of  time,  of  another  generation. 
What,  in  the  mean  time,  is  to  become  of  the  present  genera- 
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tlon ?  How  are  their  distresses  to  be  relieved?  Till  agricul- 
tural labour  descends  more  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  r^ular 
demand,  how  is  its  superfluity  to  be  occupied  ?  If  we  can  ac- 
complish thby  we  shall  not  only  better  their  condition,  but  at 
least  prevent  the  further  deterioration  of  their  character* 

Our  next  and  concluding  pi^r  will  therefore  be  occupied 
with  this  subject;  an4  in  it  we  shall  pay  particular  attention 
to  Mr.  Sidney's  plans,  and  to  the  plans  and  suggestions  con- 
tained in  the  following  two  pamphlets : 

^*  Colonies  at  Home ;  or,  the  Means  for  rendering  the  In- 
dustrious Labourer  independent  of  Pai'ish  Relief:  and  for 
Providing  for  the  Poor  Population  of  Ireland,  by  the  Cultiva- 
tion of  the  Soil.  London.  1826.  Pamph.  27  pp.  and  2  pL'' 
And  '<  Thoughts  on  the  Expediency  of  a  General  Provident 
Institution,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Woridng  Classes ;  with  Ta- 
bles and  Examples  of  Contributions  and  Allowances,  and  an 
Abstract  of  the  Acts  relating  to  Friendly  Societies  and  Saving 
Banks.  By  James  Cleghom,  Accountant  in  Edinburgh**' 
Edinburgh.     1824.    Pamph.     4S  po. 


Art.  II.      Tratuacttoni  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London. 
Vol.  VI.  Part  III.     London,  April,  1826. 

Wb  have  before  noticed  {Gard.  Mag.  vol.i.  p.  812.)  that 
twelve  of  the  eighteen  papers  which  this  part  contains,  are  by 
officers  or  servants  of  the  Society,  and  that  the  three  plates 
exhibit  two  new  chrysanthemums  and  Wilmot's  superb 
strawberry. 

22.  On  the  Culture  of  Stratoberries.    By  Thomas  Andrew  Knight, 
Esq.  F.R.S.  Ac.  President.    Read  May  17.'  1826. 

The  object  of  thb  conmiunication  seems  to  be  to  state,  as 
the  result  of  experience,  that  strawberry  plants,  after  they 
have  borne  one  crop,  if  taken  up  with  balls  and  transplanted, 
will  succeed  as  well  as  runners  which  have  never  borne.  A 
good  deal  more  trouble  is  attendant  on  this  mode,  but  in 
small  gardens,  'and  for  forcing,  it  may  often  be  advisable  to 
adopt  it.  Summer-planting  of  strawberries  Mr.  Kni^t  con- 
siders as  always,  in  some  degree,  objectionable;  **because 
the  plants  can  never  have  time  enough  to  extend  their  roots 
to  a  sufficient  depth  beneath  the  soil,  to  save  themselves  from 
being  injured  by  drought  in  the  following  spring.''     Where 
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tmnmer-^Ianting  is  adopted,  he  prefers  runners  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  or  plants  which  have  borne  a  crop  of  firuit. 

SS.  On  the  CuUivaHon  j^ihe  Amaryllii  Samiensisy  or  Guernset^ 
LUy.  By  Thomas  Anc^w  Knight,  Esq.  F.ILS.  &c  Read  De- 
cember 2a  1825. 

In  preceding  volumes  of  the  Horticvltural  Sodet/s  Trans- 
actions, there  are  one  or  two  papers  by  Mr.  Knight  on  the 
'Guernsey  Lil^;  and  he  **  should  think  uie  matter  of  the  pre- 
sent commumcadon  scarcely  worth  sending  to  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  if"  he  <<  were  not  perfecdv  confident  that  the 
same  mode  of  culture  is  applicable  to  bulbous  roots  of  every 
Idnd  which  do  not  flower  freely.'' 

^  The  gardener  poesesseB  mainr  means  of  making  trees  produce  blonoms ; 
hy  rin^ng,  by  IkatureSy  and  by  (lq>re88ing  their  branches ;  and  the  increa»- 
\o%  thickness  ot  the  bark  of  Uiese  necemarily  obstructs  the  course  of  the 
descending  fluid,  and  thus  tends  to  render  them  productive  of  blossoms. 
But  none  of  these  mechanical  meant  can  be  maoe  to  operate  upon  the 
habits  of  bulbous-rooted  plants.*' 

Mr.  K.  inferred,  that  m  the  culture  of  these,  he  should  best 
succeed  by  adopting  such  measures  as  would  first  occasion 
Ithe  generation  of  much  true  sap,  and  subsequently  promote 
such  chemical  changes  m  that,  as  would  cause  it  to  generate 
blossoms ;  and  under  these  impressions,  he  made,  amongst 
others,  the  following  experiments,  the  result  of  which,  in 
.  every  respect,  answered  his  expectaticms  and  wishes. 

^  A  bulb  of  the  Guernsey  lily,  which  had  flowered  in  the  autumn  of 
188S.,  was  placed  in  a  stove  as  soon  as  its  blossoms  had  withered,  in  a  high 
temperature  and  damp  atmosf^ere.  It  was  planted  in  very  rich  compost, 
and  was  amply  supplied  wiA  water,  which  held  manure  in  solution.  Thus 
drcamstancec^  the  bulb,  which  was  placed  in  the  front  of  a  curvilinear- 
roofed  stove,  emitted  much  luxuriant  foliage,  which  continued  in  a  pei^ 
lectly  healthy  state  till  spring.  Water  was  then  g^ven  in  smaller  and 
gradually  reduced  quantities  till  the  month  of  May,  when  the  pot  in  which 
It  grew  was  removed  inta  the  open  air.  In  the  beginning  of  Au^pst  the 
plimt  flowered  strongly,  and  pr<>iuced  several  ofl^ts.  These,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  were  removed ;  and  the  plant,  being  treated  precisely  as 
in  the  prece^ng  season,  flowered  again  in  August,  1824.  In  the  autumn  of 
that  year  it  was  again  transferred  to  the  stove,  and  subjected  to  the  same 
treatment ;  and  in  the  latter  end  of  the  summer  ( 1 825.^  both  bulbs  flowered 
in  the  same  pot  with  more  than  ordinary  strength,  the  one  flower-stem  sup- 
porting eighteen,  and  the  other  nineteen  large  olossoms.'' 

**  In  the  forgoing  experiments,  I  conceive  myself  to  have  succeeded  in 
occasioninff  the  same  bulbs  to  aflbrd  blossoms  in  three  successive  seasons ; 
by  having  first  caused  the  production  of  a  large  quantity  of  true  sap,  and 
subsequently,  by  the  g^ual  abstraction  of  moisture,  having  caus^  that 
sap  to  have  become  inspissated,  and  in  consequence  adapted  to*  the  produc* 
•  tion  of  blossom  buds.  Some  gardeners  entertain  an  opinion  that  bulbs 
may  be  excited  to  produce  blossom  buds  by  being  kept  i&r^  diy,  ader  their 
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leares  have  withered ;  bat  I  beliere  this  opinion  to  be  wfaoHy  unfoimdeil, 
and  that  the  blossoms  are  alwajs  generated  whilst  the  Ii?ing  foUa^  reniMBa 
attached  to  the  bulb." 

Mr.  Knight  has  made  nearly  similar  experiments  npon  some 
fibrous-rooted  plants,  witliout  the  aid  of  artificial  heat,  with 
similar  results,  an  account  of  which  he  reserves  for  fiitare 
communication^ 

^.  Report  upon  the  New  or  Rare  Plants  xshich  havejhfatered  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiewick,  from  March f 
1824*.  to  March,  1825.  By  Mr.  John  lindley,  FX.S.  &c.  As- 
sistantfSecretary  for  the  Garden.    Read  January  S.  1826. 

Thb  report  may  be  considered  a  continuation  of  that  made 
in  1824.  {Gard.  Mag.  vol  L  p.  802.)  All  the  plants  included 
in  it  being  describai  in  onr  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants  and 
Hortus  Britannicus,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  room  to  do  more 
than  enumerate  their  names,  with  the  exception  of  a  few, 
which  may  be  considered  ornamental,  or  more  than  commonly 
curious,  and  to  these  names  we  shall  add  a  few  remarks. 

TiNiwm  Plants. 

Trees  or  ShnAt.  —  1.  Diospyrus  yaccinioidet.  lAndley.    9.  Ardina  ponc- 
tata.  LhuL    5.  Callicarpa  rubella.  Lind,  4.  Calliearpa  longifolia.  7 
5.  Quisqualis  Indica.  Linn.  Bot.  R^.  492,  and 
Bot  Mag.  2035.  (Jg.  5\^p  **  Trained  to  the 
wires  of  an  iron  curvilinear  stove,  so  that  its  f 
stem  and  leaves  were  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
light,  this  plant  flowered  in  unceasing  beauty 
and  profusion   through    the  whole    summer/ 
From  the   end  of  March  to    the  middle   of 
October   the    house    was  perfumed  with  its 
delicious  fragrance,  and  enlivened  by  the  vary- 
ing hues  of  Its  bunches  of  changeaible  orange 
and  ruby-coloured  flowers.    The  plant  is  easHy 
propagated  and  cultivated,   but  requires  the 
constant  heat  of  a  good  stove,  and  a  tree  ex- 
posure to  light." 

6.  Naudea  adina.  Smith,     7.  Cassmia  lep^ 
tophylla.  i2.j9rotcm.    8.  Grewia  affinis.   9.Gle-  „ 

rodendron  lividum.  Lind.  Bot.  R^.  945.  A  hardy  green-house  plant,  of 
a  livid  appearance  and  little  beau^.  The  stamens  are,  after  the  bursting 
of  the  anthers,  rigidly  curled  back  to  each  side  of  the  corolla ;  offering  a 
striking  example  of  that  kind  of  motility  which  M.  Dutrochzt,  inhis 
Recherches  sur  la  Structure  des  Ammaux  et  des  FegStaux,  ei  sur  lew'MotiSte, 
calls  fixed  incurvation. 

10.  Prockia  crucis.  Lkm,  11.  Diplolepis  ovato.  12.  Murraya  panicu- 
lata.  JDe  CandoUe.  Hooker's  Exotic  Flora.  134.  From  Sumatra,  in  1825. 
A  naked  arborescent  stove  shrub,  six  fee^  high,  with  pinnated  leaves.  The 
blossoms  are  white,  and  have  a  delicious  fi^rance,  resembling  that  of  the 
orange ;  and  all  the  parts  of  the  plant,  on  bdng  Inruised,  emit  a  pleasing 
resinous  smell. 
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15.  BlackweOia  fitgifolia.  FVoih  China,  in  18S?4«  A  plant  with  downj 
liffBDdieSy  and  ovate,  serrated,  bright-green  alternate  leaves,  with  linear^ 
•obulate,  pale-green  deciduous  stipiihe.  One  of  them  flowored  within  a 
few  weeks  after  its  arriyal ;  its  blosaoms  grew  in  numerous  axillary  pen- 
dkilous  simple  racemes,  about  the  length  of  the  leaves,  and  we^e  of  a  pale 
^lowish  white  colour,  emitting  a  fri^rant  odour.  When  in  blossom  this 
l^ant  b  an  object  of  much  interest,  not  onl  j  on  account  of  its  pendulous 
racemes  of  white  flowers,  which  burst  forth  from  the  azilUe  of  every  leaf» 
and  fill  the  air  with  their  perfume,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  its  beautiful 
starry  floral  envelope,  whicn,  with  its  delicate  fringe  of  shining  white  hair^ 
exhibits  one  of  the  most  elegantly  symmetrical  combinations  in  nature. 
It  is  lieariy  a  hardy  plant,  flowerii^  in  May* 

14^  Eiuya  Chinenns.  AM,  15.  Ifimosa  polydnctyla.  WUldenow,  A 
^  curious  sjpedes  of  sensitive  plant,  which  may  be  raised  with  &cility  from 
aeeds^  whidi  it  produces  in  abundance;  but  it  has  not  been  propagated  in 
any  other  manner.  Lake  all  sensitive  plant|»  it  requires^  in  order  to  aajnire 
its  hi^est  degree  of  irritability,  to  be  cultivated  under  the  influence  of  a 
atrone  light,  in  a  highly  heated  atmo^erey  charged  ahnost  to  saturation 
with  humidity. 

Herbaceous  PlaaU.'^lG.  Calceolania  corym- 
bosa.  Rm  tmd  Pavotu  Bot.  Reg.  725.  (jSg.  52.)  < 
A  beaotifnl  plant,  scarcely  more  than  biennial,  1 
usually  perishing  after  having  perfected  its  seeds. 
It  requires,  like  most  of  the  herbaceous  plants  | 
firom  Uhile,  a  cool  temperature,  and  humid  at- 
mosphere during  "both  summer  and  winter.    It 
is  managed  most  successfully  by  being  placed  in 
a  cold  airy  frame,  which,  may  be  protected  by 
.  mats  from  severe  frosts  durinjg  the  winter.  In  the 
months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  it  produces  its 
brilliant  yellow  corymbs  of  flowers  in  abund- 
ance ;  and  these  are,  under  favourable  cireum- 
stances,  succeeded  b^  seeds,  from  which,  if  sown  ^ 
imihedmtely  after  npening,  fine  young  plants 
may  be  obtmned  for  flowering  the  following 

summer.    A  native  of  shady  places  near  Conception,  where  it  is  called  by . 
the  country  people  ArguenUa, 

17.  CostusPisonis.  18.  Leonotu  intermedia.  jLM!.  19.  Mentha  blanda. 
WaiHch.  20.  PhalangiHm  Nepalense.  21.  Gloriosa  virescens^  LhuL 
22.  Athropodiura  minus.  RrBrown. 

OrchideouM  Plants,, —  23.  Catasetum  Claveringi.  Lmd,  This  noble  spe- 
des  of  Catasetum  was  brought  from  Bahia  de  S.  Salvador  m  1825.  by  Mr. 
Geoige  Don.  It  grows  on  the  stems  of  living  trees,  and  consists  chiefly  of 
a  cluster  of  oblong  bulbs,  covered  with  the  remains  of  the  dry  sheaths  or  the 
leaves  of  former  years.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate.  The  flowers  are  very 
lai^  somewhat  globular,  quite  free  from  pubescence,  and  having  a  power- 
ful but  pleasant  smell  of  honey;  on  the  outside  they  are  dinsy  green,  in  the 
inside  tney  are  banded  with  irr^lar  spots  of  a  rich  purple,  like  the  flowers 
of  some  kmds  ofsiapelia.  The  labellum  is  very  fleshy  and  solid,  and  over- 
shadows the  inside  of  the  flower  like  an  helmet;  in  the  inside  it  is  bright 
yellow,  on  the  outside  pale  green.  The  column  is  very  larce,  beautifiUly 
spotted  with  purple,  and  has  two  long  cirrht  in  front,  which  beinc  longer 
tnan  the  columna,  lie  coiled  up  in  the  bottom  of  the  labellt^.  A  robust 
stove  plant,  flowering  in  September.  It  has  been  named  afier  Captain 
Douglas  Charles  Claverine,  FJRJS.,  &c.  the  commander  of  H.M«S.  Pheasant 
in  the  voyage  during  whidi  the  plant  was  collected. 
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94.  Pofystachva  (>uberula.  land.  25  Vanda^ultiflora.  lAnd,  ^6.  Cb- 
ibaridium  ochroleucum.  Lind,  27.  Cattleya  ForbesiL  Lmd.  An  degant 
and  interestiiig  addition  to  the  genus  Catdeya ;  from  the  former  spedef  ol 
which  it  is  distinguishable  by  the  yellow  colour  of  its  flower. 
28.  AeriMiithes  grandiflora.  XmJ.  29.  lonopsis  utricularioides.  ImuL 
Bulbous  PlarUs.  —  30.  Conanthera  campanulata^  51.  Zephyrantbes 
rosea.  Lmd.  52.  Crinum  revolutum.  35.  Amaryllis  ForbesiL  ^.  purpu* 
rea.    54.  Chry^hiala  pauciflora.  Lind* 

Ha&DY   PLANtS. 

Treei  oir  Shrubs.  —  55.  Rosa.Indica  var.  ochroleuca.    Tins  is  one  of  tb^ 
finest  varieties  of  China  roses  known  in  the  gardens ;  and  so  entirdy  dl£^- 
ent  from  any  odier,  that  it  may  be  considered  an  important  addition  to  our  ^ 
collections.    It  appears  to  be  hardy,  but  thrives  in  a  conservatory,  where 
it  expands  its  flowers  better  thqp  in  the  open  air. 

56.  Rosa  gemella.  WUkUnow.  A  low  bush,  closely  covered^with  dull- 
green,  scarcely  shining  leaves ;  the  flowers  brieht  red,  surrounded  by  longer 
leaves.  A  little  known  and  long  lost  plant,  which  may  now  be  considered 
as  restored  to  our  gardeners^  ^ 

57.  Menziesia  polifolia.  Swartz.  The  following  distinct  varieties''of  thii 
beautiful  Uttie  shrub  have  all  flowered  except  one.  They  deserve  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  such  of  our  reEuiers  as  contemplate  formiiu^  a  hardy 
heathery,  as  recommended  in  the  Gardener's  MoMxme^  (Vol.  1.  p.  566!) 
M.  p.  vera,  recdved  of  Mr.  Malcolm,  Kensington  \  P.  atropurpurea,  of  Mr. 
William  Falla,  of  Gateshead  nursery,  Newcastiempon-Tyne ;  P.  latifolia, 
and  P.  longifolia,  from  Messrs.  Loddiges ;  and  P.  nana,  first  observed  many 
years  a^  in  Mr.  Malcolm's  nursery  at  Kentington  in  a  bed  of  seedlings  oif 
M.  pohfolia.  It  u  probably  a  distinct  species.  ^  But  without  sedng  its . 
flowen^  it  is  better  to  allow  it  to  remain  prpviuonally  with  the  species  to 
which  It  has  hitherto  been  referred.?' 

Annual  Plants. —  58.  Castilleja  septentrionalb.  lAnd.  Bot.  R^.  925« 
This  exceedingly  rare  plant,  sprang  up  among  the  earth  of  some  turves  from 
Labrador. 

59.  Talinumciliatum.  Flora  Peruviana^  Hooker's 
,  Exotic  Flora,  82.  (Jig.  55.)  A  beautiful  hardy 
annual  plant,  well  adapted  to  covering  rock  work, 
which  it  enlivens  with  the  brilliant  lustre  of  its 
purple  blossoms,  rq>osin^  upon  the  pure  glossji 
sreen  of  the  leaves.  It  is  a  dwarf,  rather  suctu* 
lent  plant,  with  lon^  narrow,  bluish-^reen  leaves, 
beginning  to  flower  m  June,  and  remaining  till  the 
first  frosts  of  autumn.  The  seeds  should  be  sown 
on  a  hot-bed,  frt>m  whence  the  plants  may  be  af- 
terwards removed  to  the  place  tney  are  to  occupy 
during  the  summer."  The  sp.  name  refers  to  cer- 
tain hairs  on  the  leaves.  . 
.  40.  Vicia  atropurpurea.  Desfoutames.  Bot.) 
Reg.  871.  A  beautiful  annual  plant,  native  of^ 
Barbary.  The  stem  is  weak  and  procumbent,  the 
leaves  are  pinnated  and  hairy,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  rich  and  beautiful 
purple,  appearing  in  long  one-sided  raceme^  opening  in  the  middle  of  July, 
and  remaining  in  beauty  for  many  weeks.  The  plants  werp  raised  from 
seeds  sent  tcTthe  Sodety  by  M.  Otto,  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  at 
Beriin,  as  well  as  by  M.  Fischer,  IHrector  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Got- 
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Bulbous  PlttiUi.  —  41.  Amaryllis  longifotia, jf.  n&o.  48.  Tritonia  lineata. 
Xcr. 

HerhaceouM  PUmis.  —  43.  (Enothera  K)eciQ8a» 
NutiaiL  Exotic  Flora.  80.  (^.  54.)  A  hand-  , 
some  perennial  pJant,  lately  discovered  in  the 
Arkansa  country,  in  North  America.  As  a  border 
plant  it  is  recommended  by  the  beauty  and  long 
succession  of  its  flowers ;  but  its  creepins  roots,  ^ 
which  over-run  the  neiebbourhoodof  the  spot 
where  it  b  planted,  render  it  objectionable.  Its  { 
stem  is  downy,  about  two  feet  hieh,  covered  with 
fl;laiicoua,  cut,  lyrate  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
Utfge,  white,  very  handsome,  becomitie  pink  upon  | 
dodnc.  It  is  propagated  with  faciBty  by  divi- 
aonof  the  roots. 

44.  (Enothera  triloba.  SuUall,  Hot  Mag.  9566. 
IXstineuished  from  CEnothera  acctukt  by  the 
smoothness  of  its  leaves,  its  yellow  flowers,  form 
of  capsule,  and  other  obvious  marks. 

45.  Poffonia  pendula.  Lind.  This  most  curious  little  plant  blossomed  in 
great  penecdon  in  a  shady  American  border  on  .the  31st  of  July.  The 
whole  plant  is  not  more  than  four  inches  in  height,  and  has  no  otner  than 
about  three  little  scale-like,  three-nerved  leaves,  whidi  appear  upon  the 
simple  red  stem.  The  flowers  are  terminal,  white,  tinged  with  red,  lar^ 
for  the  size  of  the  plant,  appearinjg  about  three  together,  and  opening  in 
succession.  It  is  probable  that  this  plant  is  lost  to  the  garden,  as  it  has  not 
made  its  appearance  thb  year  (1825.),  but  if  it  should  not  be  lost,  it  can 
scarcely  be  antidpated  tliat  any  means  will  be  discovered  of  increasing  it. 

46.  Mimulus  parviflorus.  Lwd,  Bot  Reg.  874.  A  pretty  prostrate  peren* 
*iiial  plant,  with  trailing  hairy  stems,  and  bright  yellow  flowers,  spotted  with 
crimson  in  the  throat.  It  is  covered  with  flowers  through  nearly  the  whole 
year,  even  during  the  winter  months,  if  protected  by  a  hand-glass.  It  is 
reacBly  increased  by  seeds,  which  it  produces  in  abundance,  or  by  divisions 
of  the  rooting  stems.  ' 

47.  Arum  crinitum.  lAnn,  48.  Pedicularis  Canadensis.  Ltim.  Bot.  Mag* 
2506.  A  pretty  plant,  seldom  seen  in  collections,  on  account  of  the  dim- 
colty  of  cultivating  it. 

49.  Dracocephsdum  nutans.  Unn,  Bot.  Reg.  841 . 
{fi$'  ^^0  An  old  plant,  ^dom  seen  in  gardens. 
It  IS  a  beautiful  perennial,'  expanding  its  blossoms 
in  the  last  dm  of  April,  and  continuing  in  beauty 
till  the  end  «f  August.  This  plant  is  worth  asking  . 
for. 

50.  Nolana  paradoxa.  lAnd.  Bot.  Reg.  865. 
With  much  of  the  habit  of  the.  common  Nolana 
prostraia,  this  is  a  fiur  more  beautiful  plant.  It  may 
be  either  treated  as  a  tender  annual,  or  as  a  frame 
perennial. 

51.  Sambucus  Chinensis.     A  rank,  weed-like, 

herbaceous  plant,  in  a  favourable  situation,  forming  . 

a  bush  five  or  six  feet  high,  with  the  aspect  of  Sam-  ^ 

bueus  JShuhu.  * 

52.  Leonurus  lacerus.  Of  the  above,  52  species,  ^ 

20  have  been  introduced  by  the  Horticidtural  Society ;  the  others  are  plants 
which  have  been  introduced  by  others,  or  in  the  countrv  before,  but  which^ 
from  Various  causes,  have  become  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  rare.  By 
a  list  of  the  plants  which  have  been  introduced  by  Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 
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and  flowered  at  hit  teat.  Bury  Hill,  Survey,  wliidi  has  latdy  been  tent  uiby 
Mr.  Cameron,  the  gardoier  at  Bury^Hill,  we  find  that  some  of  the  finest  cmC 
them,  such  as  Quisqualis  Indies,  GBnothera  speciosa,  Ac  were  previcnialj 
flowtfed  there. 

25.  ObseroatioM  on  a  Disease  to  tohick  Grapes  are  liable,  andomtke 
Means  of  preventing  it*  By  Mr.  Daniel  Judd,  F.HJS.  Read 
November  16.  1824<. 

After  the  berries  are  formed  upon  a  bunch  of  grapes,  they 
advance  pretty  rapidly  in  size  until  the  period  when  the  seeds 
are  tottOMjasu  when  for  a  time  their  increase  seems  snsjpended. 
Immediately  after  this,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  foot- 
stalks suddenly  turn  brown  and  shrink,  and  the  berries  cea^n^ 
tp  increase  in  size,  shrivel,  acquire  an  unpleasant  taste,  and 
ultimately  fall  off*  By  many  gardeners  this  disease  is  attri- 
buted to  the  badness  of  the  border  on  which  the  vines  are 
planted,  but  it  will  be  found  that  it  arises  from  an  over-moist 
atmosphere. 

^  At  the  formation  of  the  seeds,  the  skins  of  the  berri^  as  well  as  of  the 
foot  stalks,  are  remarkably  tender,  and  consequently  easil)r  affected  by  the 
surroundii^  atmosphere.  If  fresh  air  is  not  given  early  in  the  morning 
before  the  internal  air  becomes  heated,  a  vapour  rises  in  thehouse,  which  is 
perceptible  b^  its  condennng  on  the  glass  and  walls,  and  on  any  iron-work 
that  may  be  m  the  house.  If  under  these  circumstances  the  bunches  of 
fruit  are  carefully  eTamined,  the  moisture  will  be  found  plentifully  collected 
on  the  berries,  imd  more  (Muticularly  on  the  foot-stalu.  This  is  the  de- 
gtructive  material,  for  as  the  temperature  of  the  house  is  increased,  an  effect 
eyul  to  scalding  b  produced  on  the  cuticle  of  the  berries,  and  hence  the 
diseased  appearance  which  they  assume,  and  should  the  sun  break  suddoily 
out,  the  destruction  becomes  complete. 
*  **  .To  prevent  this,  one  or  two  of  the  top  sashes  should  be  drawn  down  a 
little,  early  in  the  morning;  and  if  the  day  opens  out  bright  and  sunny,  the 
rest  of  them  may  also  be  drawn  down*  Unleflaj  the  day  be  vefy  warm,  the 
front  li^ts  should  not  be  opened ;  for  a  current  of  air  u  produced  by  this, 
which  m  cold  weather  is  very  Uable  to  produce  a  spotting  upon  tiie  ^lerries^ 
a  disease  scarcely  less  injurious  than  the  scalding.  This,  nowever.  does  not 
prevent  the  hemes  from  colouring ;  but  if  the  spots  become  large,  the  berries 
take  an  irregular  shape,  and  cease  to  improve  in  size.  The  first  appearance 
of  thb  disorder  is  a  number  of  very  minute  brown  spots,  whi^  penetrate 
i^uite  through  the  skin,  sometimes  affecting  some  of  ttie  berries  only,  some- 
times the  whole  bunch." 

26.  Description  of  the  different  Varieties  qfParsnepSy  cultivated  in 
the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  By  Mr.  An- 
drew  Mathews,  A.L.S.    Read  December  6.  1825. 

These  are;  1.  the  common;  2.  the  Ghiemsey,  a  variety  of 
the  common ;  S.  the  hollow-crowned  parsnep,  with  shorter  and 
fewer  leaves  than  the  common,  and  oblong  roots  more  swollen 
at  the  top ;  4.  the  turnip  rooted,  with  few  leaves^  early  and  the 
best  flavoured.  The  merits  of  the  three  first  are  nearly 
equaL 
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27.  OntheCukivaHonofGitigertna^OMedPit.  By  Mr.  Christie 
Duffy  Grardener  to  the  Earl  of  Groeyebori  at  Eaton  Hall,  CheshirA. 
Read  January  17. 1826* 

<^  Fresh  roots  of  ginger  are  much  in  request  in  many  fami- 
lies for  preserving,  but  the  usual  method  of  growing  them  in 
pots  or  boxes  in  a  stove  affords  but  a  scanty  supply." 

In  March  take  some  old  roots  and  divide  them,  leaving  one  bud  to  each 
piece;  put  these  in  No.  60.  pots  separately,  and  place  them  on  a  hot-bed. 
By  the  middle  of  May  they  will  have  shot  from  12  to.  18  inches,  turn  them 
out  into  light  rich  soil  on  a  gentle  heat  in  a  pit,  give  them  abundance  of 
water  and  very  little  air.  The  roots  will  be  fit  for  taking  up  in  September. 
**  After  September,  the  plants,  if  left  in  the  ground,  b^n  to  decline,  and 
the  roots  at  that  time,  and  under  these  circumstances,  become  stringy." 

28.  Obseroatiotu  upon  the  natural  Laws  tohich  govern  the  Produce 
tion  of  Double  Flowers^  arising  out  of  a  remarkable  Case  of 
Preternatural  Formation  in  the  Flotvers  of  an  Amaryllis.  By 
Mr.  John  Lindley,  F.L.S.  &c.  &c.  Assistant-Secretary  for  the 
Garden.     Read  December  6. 1825. 

In  November,  1825,  some  bulbs  of  the  double  Barbadoes 
lily  (Amaryllis  crocata),  flowered  in  the  stove  of  the  Chiswick 
Garden,  and  Mr.  Lindley  has  prepared  this  paper,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  into  notice  this  particular  variety,  which 
has  not  now  been  introduced  for  the  first  time,  but  for  the  sake 
of  recording  one  of  the  mos.  ^insular  instances  of  preternatural 
formation  In  the  ve^table  kingdom,  and  which  appears  to  him 
to  confirm  an  opmion  he  baa'  fcHr  some  time  entertained 
respecting  the  laws  which  r^ulate  the  production  of  double 
flowers.  This  opinion  is,  that  the  transformation  of  the  parts 
of  plants  follows  the  same  laws  as  their  development;  and 
that  when  flowers  become  double,  instead  of  the  stamens  be- 
com^ig  corollas,  and  the  corollas  calyxes,  as  is  commonly 
believed  by  gardeners  and  botanists,  the  calyxes  become 
corojias,  and  tne  corollas  stamens,  and  the  stamens  (sometimes 
at  least)  ovaria,  The  paper  may  be  considered  as  an  ingenious 
speculation,  according  with  general  analogy,  and  character- 
istic of  the  author's  philoso^mic  turn  of  mind,  in  the  deduc- 
tion of  general  views  firom  particular  fiu^ts. 

S9.  Notes  on  graftings  buddings  and  cultivating  Garden  Roses. 
Bv  Jean  BapUste  van  Mens,  M.D.  Foreign  Member  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London.     Read  May  4. 1824. 

Roses  may  be  propagated  by  grafting  as  successfiiUy  as  by 
baddmg.  Ip  Flanders  cleftgrafling  is  fulopted,  and  care  taken 
that  the  scion  is  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  stock  {Jig.  56,  a\ 
or  the  deft  in  the  stock  made  sufficiently  near  one  side  of  the 
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cross  section,  that  the  bark  of 
the  scion  may  fit  the  stock  on 
both  sides  {o).  This  mode  is 
adopted  for  grafting  ooe  sort 
of  garden  rose  upon  another. 
In  grafting  upon  the  doff- 
rose,  the  same  practice  lis  f(H* 
lowed,  with  this  addition,  that 
a  shoulder  is  very  often  made 
to  die  scion  (c),  so  as  that  it 
may  rest  with  greater  firmness 
upon  the*  stock ;  such  stocks 
being  often  employed  as  stan- 
dards, and  therefore  more  exposed  to  wind.  * 

We  may  add  here,  as  information  communicated  to  us 
by  Mr.  Calvert  of  Rouen,  that  it  is  thfe  general  practice  to 
form  the  wedge  in  a  part  of  the  scion  where  there  are  no 
buds  {d),  but  that  he  adopts  a  contrary  practice,  and  finds 
that  a  bud  on  the  wedge  part  of  the  scion  (e)  greatly  contri- 
butes to  tlie  success  of  the  graft.  By  taking  care  to  have  a 
bud  on  the  lower  part  of  the  scion,  Mr.  Calvert  has  even 
been  successftil  in  grafting  roses  by  the  whip  or  splice  me- 
^^  C/fe-  57.)>  which,  without  a  bud  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
scion  (a)  very  ofte(i  fiiils,  but  with  a  bud  {h)  fails  very 
seldom. 

Dr.  Van  Mons  goes  on  to  say,  that  the 
grafts  are  tied  wim  fine  bass,  made  water- 
proof, by  pressing  it  first  through  a  solution 
of  white  soap,  and  next  through  one  of  alum  ; 
a  neutral  compound  being  thereby  formed, 
insoluble  in  water.  The  ligature  is  covered 
with  a  coat  of  marly  clay,  mixed  with 
old  slaked  lime,  and  moistened  with  white 
of  egg  beat  up  with  four  or  five  parts  of  ^ 
water.  This  material  is  applied  with  a  brush, 
dog-rose,  a  white  mastic  made  of  Burgundy  pitch,  white  wax» 
and  boiled  turpentine,  with  or  without  a  little  size,  is  used. 
Black  mastic,  by  imbibing  the  heat  more  powerfully  than 
white,  soon  melts  and  runs  ofil  —  In  Britam,  where  the  sum- 
mers are  not  quite  so  hot  as  in  Flanders,  common  grafting 
clay  may  be  used. 

**  The  rose  may  be  budded  in  sonng,  if  the  buds  are  extracted  with  a 
small  portion  of  wood  adhering  to  tnem.  For  this  purpose,  ^ions  are  cut 
before  winter  and  stuck  into  the  ground,  till  the  moment  when  in  spring 
the  bark  of  the  stock  will  nm.    To  prepare  the  bud,  we  make,  firstly,  a 
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traiifvene  cut  into  the  wood  a 

little  below  an  eye  {fig,  5%,a,\ 

which  incision  is  met  by  a  longer 

cut  downwards,  commencing  at  a 

short  distance  above  the  eye  {b\ 

care  b^ng  taken  that  a  pordon  of 

wood  is  removed  with  the  bark,  (c) 

This  bud  is  inserted  into  the  bark 

of  the  stock,  which  is  cut  like  an 

itnerted  T  (d)^  the  horizontal  edses 

of  this  cut  in  the  stock  and  of  Sie 

bud  must  be  brought  into  the  most 

perfect  contact  with  each  other  {e\ 

and  then  bound  with  waterproof 

bass,  without,  however,  applying         _^  ^ 

grafting-day.  (/)  Eight  days  after  ^  ^  '-■ 

the  insertion  of  the  bud,  the  stock  is  pruned  down  to  the  branch,  which 

b  immecfiately  above  the  opposite  side,  and  this  branch  is  stopped  by  being 

cut  down  to  two  or  three  eves;  all  the  side-wood  is  destroyed,  and  when 

the  bud  has  pushed  its  fifth  leaf,  we  compel  it  to  branch  by  pinching  its 

extremity;  it  will  then  flower  in  September  of  the  same  year. 

**  You  may  also  bud  the  rose  in  the  spring,  without  waiting  till  the  bark 
separates,  by  placing  the  bud,  with  some  wood  on  it,  in  a  niche  made  in 
the  stock,  similar  to  what  would  be  formed  by  takinc  an  eye  for  budding 
firom  it  in  the  manner  above  described,  and  into  which  it  is  fitted  exactly 
with  a  slight  pressure.  It  is  recommended  to  make  the  cut  for  the  niche 
-where  there  is  already  a  bud  on  the  stock;  when  placed,  the  bud  is  then 
boond  with  boss  and  covered  with  mastic.** 

In  budding  in  June,  Dr.  Van  Mons  first  deprives  the  young 
hoots,  from  which  he  proposes  to  take  buds,  of  their  leaves, 
and  fifteen  days  afterwards  .he  finds  the  buds  sufficiently 
swelled  to  allow  of  their  being  taken  off^  and  inserted.  The 
shoots  firom  such  buds  fi'equently  flower  the  same  year,  but 
this  may  be  rendered  certain  by  pruning  oS  all  the  branches 
of  the  stock.  In  budding  in  August  and  September,  the 
buds  succeed  best  when  inserted  in  ue  old  wood,  well  pruning 
all  the  branches  of  the  stock;  if  it  is  intended  that  the  buds 
shall  push  the  same  season. 

*  The  sdon  of  a  rose-tree  is  seldom  too  dry  to  take,  when  the  bud  is 
inserted  with  a  thin  bit  of  wood  behind  its  eye."  Dr.  V.  M.  has  budded 
-successfully  fix>m  scions  that  had  remained  in  a  drawer  for  ten  days.  They 
may  be  sent  any  where,  packed  in  long  grass,  and  surrounded  with  straw 
disposed  longitudinally." 

Dr.  V.  M.  prefers  grafting  or  budding  not  more  than  six 
inches  above  ground,  in  order  that  the  bush  may  be  better 
exposed  to  the  eye,  because  the  union  is  more  certain,  and 
because  the  plant  keeps  the  earth  about  it  moist  by  its  owp 
shadow.  In  pruning  roses  of  every  kind,  the  shoocs  are 
annually  shortened  to  nine  inches  in  length,  which  is  found 
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highly  productive  of  wood  and  flowers.  The  operation  is  per- 
formed about  the  end  of  January ;  and  all  the  wood  of  four 
years'  growth  is  entirely  cut  ouU  This  deserves  the  particular 
attention  of  the  British  gardener,  and  equally  so  the  statement 
that  *^  at  the  end  of  eight  years  the  plmits  are  taken  up  and 
renewed.** 

To  cause  roses  to  flower  in  the  autumn,  *^  we  prune  them 
back  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  we  can  discover  their  flower- 
buds  ;"  that  is,  the  flower-buds  are  cut  ofl^,  and  the  effort  of 
the  plant  to  produce  others  is  not  attended  with  success  till 
late  in  th*  season.  Stocks  of  the  dog-rose  are  obtained  from 
the  woods  and  hedges;  sometimes  these  stocks  produce 
suckers  the  year  after  buddings  and  if  these  are  laid  down 
their  whole  length  in  spring,  and  covered  with  an  inch  of 
earth,  leaving  only  the  extreme  end  of  the  sucker  above 
ground,  as  is  done  in  laying  plum  and  other  stocks  for  fruit- 
trees,  each  eye  will  form  a  cluster  of  roots,  and  a  very  fine 
shoot,  which  may  be  taken  off*  the  ensuing  winter,  and  budded 
the  following  spring,  though  not  so  successfully  as  after  two 
or  three  years*  growth.  But  as  it  is  well  known,  both  on  the 
Continent  and  in  Britain,  that  crafting  or  budding  roses  never 
succeeds  any  thing  like  so  wdl  on  young  wood  as  on  wood 
of  two  or  three  years'  growth,  and  as  stocks  of  that  growth 
are  easily  obtained  from  the  woods  and  hedges  of  both  coun- 
tries, it  can  seldom  be  worth  while  to  propagate  stocks  in 
gardens.  In  Paris,  however,  this  is  done  to  a  small  extent, 
and  the  sort  propagated  is  the  single  cinnamon  rose,  which 
produces  vigorous  purple  shoots  without  thorns. 

30.  Account  of  several  New  Chinese  and  Indian  Chrysanthemums^ 
mth  additional  Observations  on  the  Species  and  Varieties^  and  on 
4he  Management  of  the  Plants  in  Gardens.  By  Joseph  Sabine, 
Esq.  F.R.S.  &c.  Secretary.     Read  January  17-  1826. 

Long  and  minute  descriptions  of  twenty-one  sorts  are  given, 
most  of  which  have  been  introduced  by  the  Society,  but  some 
by  other  individuals.  The  use  of  such  descriptions  is  to 
enable  any  person  who  reads  them,  to  determiue  the  sorts 
already  in  possession  of  the  Society,  with  a  view  to  adding 
to  their  number;  but  though  these  descriptions  are  probably 
as  well  drawn  up  as  such  details  can  be  (for  it  is  in  this  kind 
of  minute  and  accurate  detail  that  Mr.  Sabine's  forte  lies), 
we  doubt  their  fitness  to  answer  the  use  intended,  without  the 
aid  of  coloured  plates.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to 
Mr*  Sweet's  descriptions  of  hybrid  geraniums,  from  which 
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'we  will  vaiture  to  say,  no  man,  however  acute  his  botanical 
acumen,  could  make  out  any  one  sort  without  the  aid  of  the 
coloured  plates,  and  most  lyeautiful  plates  they  are,  which 
accompany  them.  We  do^not  mean  it  to  be  mferred,  that 
Mr.  Sabine's  descriptions  should  not  have  been  given,  but 
only  to  excuse  ourselves  from  the  useless  labour  of  making 
short  that  which  the  author  has  laboured  to  make  long. 

What  Mn  Sabine  intends  by  Indian  chrysanthemums  are 
two  sorts,  the  parent  of  which  he  considers  specifically  distinct 
from  the  parent  of  the  Chinese  chrjrsanthemums  of  the  gardens. 
In  two  papers  in  the  Linnsean  Transactions  (Vol.  xiii.  p.  561. 
and  xiv.  p.  142.),  Mr.  S.  endeavours  to  establish  two  species 
as  the  types  or  parents  of  all  the  garden  varieties.  C.  sinense 
as  the  type  of  the  greater  number  of  sorts  now  in  culture, 
and  C.  indicum  as  the  type  of  a  double  yellow,  double  white, 
and  single  yellow  chrysanthemum,  described  in  the  present 
paper,  and  not  yet  in  very  common  culture.  It  is  not  easy 
for  an  ordinary  observer  to  discover  the  varieties  of  C.  sinense 
from  C.  indicum ;  but  the  former,  with  only  one  or  two  ex- 
ertions, are  said  to  ^*  smell  like  chamomile,"  while  the  latter 
have  an  odour,  ^^  slightly  pungent,  and  somewhat  aromatic." 
Two  of  the  varieties  described,  the  pale  pink  and  cluster 
pink,  are  recorded  as  the  result  of  sporting,  and  the  following 
directions  are  given  for  the  establishment  of  permanent  va- 
rieties from  this  source. 

^  On  the  appesuriince  of  a  spordng  branch,  part  of  it  should  be  taken 
oiTfor  propagation  in  the  season  of  its  appearance,  because  it  is  not  certain, 
thoi^  probable,  that  a  sporting  shoot  will  be  produced  b^  the  old  plant 
in  the  next  year,  and  as  the  branches  are  only  annual,  the  increase  of  the 
R>ort  by  cuttinss  must  not  be  deferred  to  the  spring.  The  sport  never 
deviates  from  tne  shape  and  character  of  the  leaves,  nor  from  the  habit  of 
the  parent  plant ;  the  Bowers  alone  are  altered,  and  this  is  done  either  by 
change  of  colour,  of  by  conversion  of  quilled  into  expanded,  or  of  expanded 
into  QuiUed  florets. 

^  The  ^rting  plants  already  noticed,  are,  Ist.  The  purple^  which  pro- 
duced the  changeable  white  in  England.  2d.  The  expanded  light  purple, 
.and  the  quilled  light  piurple,  which  having  been  imported  from  China 
sqrarately,  it  cannot  be  ascertained  here  which  was  the  original.  3d.  The 
cuiied  lilac,  from  which  the  curled  pink  has  lately  been  obtained  in  our 
gardens;  and  4.  The  buff  or  orange,  which  sported  in. China  to  the  rose 
or  pink :  these  two  kinds  were  separately  imported. 

^  To  some  persons,  the  having  plants  producing  s[K>rtinK  branches  may 
be  a  matter  of  amusement;  for  this  purpose  sporting  plants  should  be 

Eroeured,  and  as  such  they  are  best  kept  against  a  south  wall ;  but  it  must 
e  recollected,-  that  the  reproduction  or  sporting  branches  by  any  particular 
plant  b  not  to  be  depended  on. 

^  Those  who  wisn  to  exhibit  different  flowers  in  the  same  pot,  may 
obtain  their  object  in  an  easier  manner  than  by  procuring  the  sporting 
plants.    Cuttings,  or  small  plants,  of  the  difl[erentkmds  derived  from  the 
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same  origin,  may  be  planted  in  the  same  pot,  and  when  they  produce 
the  blossomty  as  thdr  leaves  are  exactly  similar,  they  will  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  same  plant  yielding  difTerently  coloured  flowers;  the  pots 
used  for  the  purpose  should  be  lai^  to  give  full  support  to  the  increased 
quantity  of  roots. 

"  From  an  original  drawing  in  the  possession  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
it  appears  as  if  Uie  Chinese  obtained  a  variety  of  coloured  blossoms  toge- 
ther uy  means  of  grafting." 

Mostof  the  sorts  of  Chrysanthemum  <^  succeed  admirably/' 
and  continue  in  beauty  for  a  long  period,  trained  against  a 
.south  wall:  the  late-flowering  sorts  grow  more  vigorously  and 
.flower  better  in  this  situation,  than  in  pots  under  glass. 
Whether  against  a  wall  or  in  pots,  reducing  the  number  of 
flower-buds,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Joseph  Wells,  {Encyc, 
qfGard.§6^7^»)  enlarges  the  size  of  the  flowers.  In  train- 
ing the  shoots  to  a  wful,  contrive  to  have  the  branches  of 
different  lengths,  so  that  the  flowers  which  only  grow  at  their 
ends  may  not  all  appear  at  the  extremities  of  the  plant. 

The  best  sorts  for  an  open  border  are  the  purple,  change- 
able white,  buff,  and  rose. 

*  There  are  now  nearly  fifW-two  varieties  of  the  chrysanthemum  in  this 
country,  most  of  which  have  been  introduced  by  the  Society  within  the  last 
few  years." 

A  writer  (Mr.  Sabine,  judging  from  his  style  and  other  circumstances,) 
in  Mr.  Brande's  Journal  (Jan.  1827.^  observes,  **  the  brilliant  colours  of  these 
plants,  and  the  fiEicility  with  whicn  they  are  cultivated,  will  soon  make 
them  so  common,  that  our  cottagers'  gardens  will  become  as  gay  in  the 
month  of  November  and  December,  as  the  Chinese  rose  has  made  them 
durine  all  the  spring  and  summer.  Such  objects  as  these  will  add  uni- 
versafiv  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  country,  and  may,  therefore^  be  justly 
termed  of  national  importance ;  they  are  those  to  which  the  power  and 
attention  of  this  and  all  similar  public  bodies  cannot  be  too  forcibly 
directed." 

We  readily  allow  the  superior  merit  of  introducing  plants 
which  may  be,  and  are  worthy  of  universal  culture ;  but  we  are 
also  of  opinion,  that  the  attention  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
has  been,  and  is  much  too  forcibly  directed  to  the  introduction 
of  such  plants;  because  they  have  introduced  them  themselves, 
instead  of  encouraging  their  introduction  by  others.  According 
to  the  views  we  have  of  the  duties  of  a  patriotic  society,  and  we 
believe  these  views  are  in  accordance  with  the  soundest  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy,  a  society  ought  to  attempt  nothing 
that  can  be  very  well  done  by  individuals.  It  ought  to  encour- 
age the  efibrts  of  individuals  by  suitable  rewards  where  encour-' 
agement  is  wanting,  but  it  ought  never  either  to  slacken  indi- 
vidual industry  by  monopoly,  or  divert  it  into  a  channel  which 
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it^would  not  find  by  its  own  natural  reward.  Chrysanthe* 
mums  were  first  introduced  by  individuals^  and  the  public 
obtained  them  through  the  nurserymen ;  and  if  the  Socie^ 
had  thought  they  were  not  introduced  fiist  enough,  their  legi- 
timate business  was  to  have  pointed  out  the  sources  for  obtam- 
ing  more  sorts,  and  ofiered  a  premium  for  their  attainment. 
By  interfering  in  this  and  other  respects  with  the  regular 
commerce  of  gardening,  the  efforts  of  nurserymen  and  other 
commercial  gardeners  are  paralysed;  a  &lse  importance  is 
given  to  petty  objects  and  details,  and  the  funds  and  energies 
of  the  Socie^^  are  wasted  on  these,  instead  of  being  dire^ed 
to  great  and  leading  objects,  suqh  as  determining  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  hardy  n*uits  and  culinary  vegetables  of  the 
temperate  zones  of  both  hemispheres,  and  forming  a  com- 
plete library ;  which  are  two  of  the  only  three  things  which 
the  Society  have  the  power  of  doing  better  than  any  indi- 
vidnaL 

We  shall  not,  however,  take  leave  cS  the  subject  of  chry- 
santhemums, without  paying  a  tribute  to  the  indefatigable 
exertions  of  Mr.  Sabine  in  procuring  their  introduction,  no 
less  than  in  describing  them ;  and  we  will  suggest  to  him,  as 
a  medium  of  making  all  the  varieties  more  generally  known, 
diat  of  having  figures  of  them  printed  in  colours,  which  can 
be  done  in  a  very  superior  manner  and  at  no  great  expense. 
As  a  proof  of  this,  we  refer  to  the  carnation  printed  in 
colours  in  Mr.  Savage's  beautiful  work  on  ornamental  print- 
infi^  executed  by  Whiting  and  Branston.  On  this  plan, 
cmoured  ^ures  of  50  sorts,  in  8vo.,  might  be  sold  for  1 5s* 
or  205.  We  should  like  to  see  strawl^ries,  gooseberries, 
apples,  peaches,  pseonies,  carnations,  auriculas,  tulips,  and 
other  fi*uits  and  flowers,  published  in  monographs  on  the 
same  economical  plan  for  general  purchasers ;  not,  however, 
to  the  exclusion  of  more  splendid  publications  of  the  same 
things  to  those  who  could  afford  to  purchase  them. 

31.  Account  of  the  Cultivation  of  Chinese  Chiysantheinums  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  By  Mr.  Donald  Munro, 
F.L.S.  Gfardener  to  the  Society.     Read  January  17.  1826. 

The  present  improved  mode  of  cultivating  chrysanthemums, 
is  stated  to  be  aerived  from  the  information  of  Mr.  Wells, 
before  alluded  to.  (p.  196.)  In  the  beginning  of  April, 
cuttings  are  taken  from  the  top  shoots  of  last  year's  plants ; 
they  are  planted  in  the  pots  called  small  sixties,  in  mould 
made  up  of  one  half   equal  portions   of  loam  and  bog- 
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mould,  (for  which  leaf-mQuld  or  lu^iy  ii^t  vcgetaUe  soil  1112^ 
be  substituted,)  md  co^e  hidf  sand.  The  cuttings  are  taken 
off  about  three  inches  long^  and  .^pioothlyicut  i^ross  at  a 
joint ;  one  b  put  in  each  pot,  and  the  pots  are  set  in  .a. frame 
on  a  gentle  bottom  het^  In  .thr^e  wedcs^cur^  ipp^th,  they 
are  well  rooted,  and  then  hardened  in  a  cold  .fini^pie. till  the 
b^inning  of  June,  ,wh^  they  are  shi^^d  jnto  fofftg^rcag^bt 
sized  pots,  and  placed  in  an  <q>en.airy  situatiqiL  Here  t^ey 
are  watered  widi  liquid  manure,  in  which  soap-suds  ||ave 
been  mixed.  About  thia  time,  the  tops  of  the  plants  are 
nipped  off  to  make  them  bushy,  but  no  mo^e  sid^^^hoots  are 
allowed  to  remain  for  flowering  than  the  plm^s  im^  likely  to 
be  able  to  support.  In  August,  shift  ,i(ito  thi^rtwo  sized 
pots,  using  strong  loam,  with  about  one  thjkd  Qf  rotten  dun^ 
and  tie  the  plants  tx)  sticks.  The  potis  are  never  plunged, 
but  frequendy  moved  to  prevent  the  roots  growing  tb^u^ 
their  bottoms.  When  the.  buds  are  formed  they  are. taken 
under  glass.  *^  In  setting  the  plants  in  a  ^la^4iouse  for 
show,"  says  Mr.  Mumxs  *^  it  is  necessary  to  mix,  the  vaaeties 
as  much  as  possible."  Whv  necessary  ?  ,^e  prQsmi(ij&.the 
writer  to  mean  that  by  mixmg  theip  a  greater  variety  or  a 
better  effect  is  produced !  Mr.  Munro  and  the  Garden  Com- 
mittee ought  to  know  better.  (See  p.  105.) 

The  old  plants,  from  which  the  cuttings  are  taken,  if  shaken 
out  of  the  old  mould,  freed  from  their  suckers,  and  repotted 
in  forty-eight  sized  pots,  afterwards  in  thirty-t^ros,  and  in 
August  in  sixteens,  will  form  large,  showy  plants. 

We  may  add  to  Mr.  Munro's  very  clear  and  jujiicious 
directions,  that  small  suckers  may  in  many,  if  not  viost, 
cases,  be  substituted  for  the  cuttings;  thus  saving  some 
trouble,  and  a  litde  risk,  especially  to  thosse  who  h^ve  litde 
time,  or  no  spare  hot-bed  frame. 

32.  Account  qf  a  Method  of  forcing  Figs,  practised  in  the  Garden 
qf  the  Earl  qf  Hareuioody  P.H.S.  at  Harewood  HousCy  in  York* 
shire.  By  Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.  F.H.S.  &c.  Secretaiy.  Read 
February  7.  1826. 

Ko  fruit-tree  is  so  docile  as  the  flg;  it  bears  as  well  or 
better  in  a  pot  than  in  the  free  soil ;  cuttings  come  into  bear- 
ing the  same  season ;  a  first  and  second  crop  are  obtained  in 
the  open  air,  and  no  tree  forces  better.  Mr.  Robert  Chap- 
man, the  intelligent  and  skiUul  gardener  at  Harewood  House, 
has  cultivated  the  fig  in  pots  under  glass  at  that  place  suc- 
cessfully for  the  last  thirty  years.     The  pots  are  generally 
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from  twenty  to  twen^ty-four  inches  wide  at  top^  and  fourteen 
inches  deep.  The  trees  are  taken  out  of  them  annually  in 
January,  fJl  the  younger  roots  are  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife 
die  ball  is  reduced  according  to  circumstances,  and  the  plants 
are  repotted  in  rich  sandy  loam.  A  bed  of  dung  or  leaves 
is  made  on  the  floor  of  a  house^  which  has  vines  against  its 
back  wall;  in  this  the  pots  are  plunged,  and  a  little  fire-heat 
is  given,  so  as  to  keep  the  air  from  65^  to  70^.  The  usual 
routine  culture  is  pursued;  the  fi*uit  begins  to  ripen  early  in 
April,  and  a  sncpession  is  kept  up  in  the  same  house  until 
October,  after  whic|i  the  plants  are  plunged  in  the  soil  of  the 
house  and  kept  dry  till  January.  The  sorts  used  are  the 
Genoa,  the  large  brown  Ischia,  the  small  black  Ischia,  the 
Murry,  and  the  black  Genoa.'  The  trees  are  of  different  ages 
from  three  to  twenty  years. 

S3.  On  the  Cultivation  of  an  Early  and  a  Late  Variety  of  the  Pear 
on  the  tame  Tree.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Secretary,  fiy  Mr.  Dun- 
can Montgomery,  C.M.H.S.  Grardener  to  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
trose, F.H.S.  at  Buchanan,  Stirlingshire.  Read  January  17* 
1826. 

By  grafting  the  alternate  branches  of  late  pear-trees  with 
early  sorts,  and  early  trees  with  late  sorts,  there  are  two 
chances  of  success ;  the  early  sort  being  very  early  in  blossom, 
if  that  fails  in  consequence  of  unfavourable  weather,  the  late 
sort,  flowering  at  another  time,  may  succeed.  Farther,  the 
early  sort  ripens  off  before  much  effort  is  required  from  the 
tree  to  support  the  late  sort ;  hence,  each  sort  in  its  season  is 
brought  to  greater  maturity.  This  is  an  ingenious  and  reason- 
able  practice,  and  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  Scotland,  where 
the  best  sorts  of  pears  are  generally  grown  on  walls,  that  we 
think  ^ith  Mr.  Montgomery,  "  it  requires  only  to  be  named 
to  be  generaUy  adopted"  in  that  country,  and  in  many  parts 
of  Engmnd. 

34.  On  the  Transplantation  of  Plants  xoith  Spindle-shaped  Roots. 
By  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c.  President.  Read 
February  7.  1826. 

Carrots  were  sown  in  a  pot,  the  soil  of  which  was  rich  at 
bottom,  and  the  rest  sandy  loam.  The  fibrous  roots  Were, 
in  consequence,  chiefly  made  in  the  rich  soil,  which,  by  a 
contrivance  similar  in  effect  to  placing  the  pot  in  a  saucer  of 
water,  was  kept  more  moist  than  the  top.  The  object  attained 
by  this  arrangement  is  a  clean  straight  portion  of  root  between 
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the  leaves  and  fibres,  and  fibres  in  circumstances  which 
admit  of  removal  without  rupturing  them ;  hence,  transplant- 
ing can  be  performed  without  'any  great  check  to  the  plant, 
and  as  a  result  of  such  plants  sown  in  January  in  a  stove^ 
and  planted  out  in  the  beginning  of  April,  Mr.  Kni^t  had 
a  crop  of  carrots  "  nearly  a  month  earlier  "  than  he  could  have 
had  by  the  ordinary  means  of  cultivation.  We  should  like 
very  much  to  see  this  experiment  repeated  by  a  pracrtical 
gardener,  and  to  see  turnips  tried  in  the  same  manner.  Beet 
and  Swedish  turnip  may  be  successfully  transplanted,  even 
When  the  points  of  the  roots  are  broken  or  cut  o£  The  chedL 
would  be  lessened  by  Mr.  Knight's  plan,  and  hence  possibbr  the 
common  turnip  might  be  sown  in  pots  and  transplanted.  Inde- 
pendently of  an  early  crop,  this  would  sometimes  be  of  value 
for  filling  up  blanks,  both  in  gardens  and  fields. 

35.  First  Report  on  the  Experiments  carried  on  in  the  Garden  qf 
the  Horticultural  Society  qf  London ;  made  up  to  the  end  of 
March,  1825.     Read  February  7.  1826. 

The  greater  part  of  this  paper  consists  of  descriptions  of 
hothouses  and  pits,  erected  in  the  garden  of  the  Society, 
probably  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  the  subscribers  to  the 
garden  how  the  funds  have  been  expended,  but  certainly  pos- 
sessing very  little  novelty  or  hiterest  in  other  respects.  A 
jusdy-merited  tribute  is  paid  <^  to  Mr.  William  Atkinson,  to 
whose  advice  and  assistance  in  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ings in  the  garden  the  Sociefir  is  much  indebted ;"  and  this 
gendeman's  mode  of  ventilatmg  hot-houses  is  commented 
upon,  not  as  *^  absolutely  new,  but  because  the  method  is 
not  so  much  adopted  as  it  deserves  to  be."  We  entirely 
concur  in  this  opinion,  and  consider  Mr.  Atkinson  as  the  very 
first  hot-house  architect  Jtlis  princ^al  improvements  in 
regard  to  heating  and  ventilation,  and  his  very  superior 
manner  of  constructing  flues,  &c.,  will  be  found  described  in 
**  TVedgold  on  warming  and  ventilating  DtDeUing-houseSy  Con^ 
servatorieSf  S^c^  a  work  which  we  have  elsewhere  (p.  118.) 
said  ought  to  be  in  every  garden-library;  and  we  shall  here 

give  the  description  of  the  mode  of  ventilation  alluded  to  in 
le  report. 

<^  In  the  first  place,  the  roof  is  not  proyided  with  movable  sashes,  but 
they  are,  on  the  contrary,  fixed :  there  is  necessarily  no  upright  g^  in  firont 
of  the  house;  but  the  roof  rests  there  upon  the  solid  wall  {Jia.  59.  a),  and 
at  back  upon  the  face  of  the  back  wall.  (6)  In  the  front  wflJl  are  built  a 
number  of  wooden  frames,  into  which  shutters,  opening  externally  on  hingeB» 
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are  accurately  fitted,  (c).  In  the 
back  wall,  within  the  house,  and 
next  the  glass  at  top,  are  also 
fitted  a  corresponding  number  of 
wooden  fnmeA{d\  fiu'nished  with 
a  wooden  slider,  running  up  and 
down  by  means  of  puUies  with 
cords  and  weishts^  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  win(K>w-sash.  {e)  Thes« 
sliders  are  interposed  between 
a  hollow  in  the  wall  (/),  which 
communicates  with  the  external 
ur  in  front,  above  the  slass  roof 
of  the  house,  (g)  When  it  is 
wished  that  no  air  shall  be  admit- 
ted, the  front  shutters  and  the  bade 
sliders  are  closed,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  desir^  to  yentilate  the 
house,  are  thej  opened  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  By  these  means  a  current  of  air  is  maintained  firom  front 
to  back ;  and  as  fast  as  the  admitted  air  becomes  heated,  and  rises  in  the 
house,  it  escapes  through  the  ventilators  at  the  top  of  the  back  wall. 
When  it  is  expedient  to  admit  firesh  mr,  without  loss  of  much  heat,  the 
front  ventilators  alone  are  opened.  The  ventilation  of  the  houses  being 
thus  effected  with  facility  and  accuracy,  renders  the  moving  the  lights 
for  that  purpose  unnecessary ;  and,  in  consequence,  all  the  sashes  in  the 
houses  erected  in  the  garden  of  the  Society,  excepting  those  of  the  peach- 
houses,  are  now  fixed,  ^y  aid  of  these  ventilators,  the  temperature  of 
iron  houses  is  capable  of  being  lowered  in  the  hottest  days  of  summ^  to  a 
degree  even  inferior  to  that  of  the  external  air.  The  advantage  in  ob- 
viating the  wear  of  wood- work,  and  the  breakage  of  glass  is  manifest." 

Humidity  in  the  houses.  Some  observations,  taken  with 
Mr.  Daniel's  hygrometer,  have  Ifd  to  the  *  conclusion,  that 
.860  of  that  instrument,  the  temperature  being  from  80^  to 
87^,  and  the  transmission  of  light  such  as  takes  place  through 
a  curvilineal  roof  of  iron  bars  and  crown  glass,  is  the  most 

suitable  to  tropical  vegetation. 

• 
**  It  can  also  be  stated,  that  unless  such  a  degree  of  humidity  is  carefully 
maintained  during  the  summer  months  in  a  hot-house  constituted  of  iron, 
such  a  house  will  be  found  more  rapidly  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  plants, 
than  one  constructed  of  wood,  because  its  atmosphere,  if  left  to  itself, 
would  become  more  dry,  and  the  plants. would  exhibit  all  the  symptoms 
consequent  on  aridity." 

We  have  before  observed  (vol.  L  p.  292.),  that  whatever  be 
the  description  of  house,  when  the  temperature  is  high,  say 
from  60°Jipwards,  the  gardener  can  never  go  wrong  in  regard 
to  atmospheric  moisture,  if  he  keep  the  floor  well  watered* 
This  being  done,  the  heated  air  will  always  take  up  the 
.  natural  proportion  of  vapour.  Mr.  Daniel's  hygrometer  is 
'  perhaps  the  most  accurate  instrument  of  the  kind^  but  un- 
fortunately for  its  coming  into  general  use,  before  any  thhig 
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can  be  ascertained  from  it,  it  is  necessary  to  perform  aH  ex- 
periment, which,  with  the  most  practised  hands,  occupies 
several  minutes,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  must  consume 
a  sood  deal  of  ether.  We  repeat,  theri^Ore,  that  by  keeping  a 
wdl  watered  floor,  the  afikir  of  mdisture  maybe  left  to  nature. 

AtAhuon*s  MeUm^.  {fie.  60.)    **  ThMe  have  been  found  fa  mperior 
to  any  other  yet  coottnictedi    The  prindfile  is  that  of  a  Wck  pit  hcMd 


by  dung,  and  consists  of  four  external  walls,  of  which  the  back  and  sides 
are  four  inches  thick,  and  built  in  the  pigeon-hole  manner,  (a)  The  front 
is  a  hollow  fourteen  inch  wall,  open  at  top  within  side  {b\  and  externally 
formed  with  thin  bricks  set  on  edge  in  cement,  (c)  A^unst  these  walls 
the  dung  is  applied  as  usual,  by  which  means  diy  heated  air  is  communi- 
cated to  the  pit  from  the  front,  and  the  damp  warmth  from  the  steam  of 
the  dung  penetrates  the  pit  at  the  back  and  sides.  This  contrivance  is 
simple, -and  free  from  the  objecdonable  points  in  MThails's  pits,  especially 
in  being  much  less  expennye,  and  more  roomy." 

We  certainly  think  this  the  very  best  plan  for  pits  to  be 
heated  by  dang  that  has  yet  been  invented.  For  ordinary 
purposes  it  may  be  made  from  five  to  seven  feet  wide,  and 
for  fruiting  pines  from  six  to  twelve  feet  wide,  with  plugs  of  the 
size  of  brick-bats  in  the  outer  front  wall(r),  for  the  pmrposeof 
being  opened  occasionally  to  admit  steam  from  the  dung.  If  at 
any  time  the  air  in  the  pit  was  found  not  to  be  sufficiently 
moist,  the  defect  mi^ht  be  supplied  by  pouring  water  into 
the  vacuity  between  tne  two  front  walls  {b\  from  whence  it 
would  be  evaporated  bv  the  heated  air,  according  as  it  was 
more  or  less  dry.  The  pits  in  the  garden  at  ChLswick 
are,  for  the  most  part,  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  the  dung 
linings  covered  with  sloping  wooden  lids,  which  might  or 
might  not  be  hinged  (d)i  these  coverings  retain  heat, 
throw  off  the  rain,  and  have  a  neat  appearance.  The 
vacuity  in  the  inside  might  also  have  a  hinged  covering  {e\ 
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to  be  shut  down  when  dietKi  or  earth  was  being  removed, 
&c     We  may  add,  Aat  it  is  an  'improvement  to  bevel  the 
walls  which    retain   the    dnng  linings  QO,   and  it  would 
be    a  farther    improvement    to  build    these  walls  hollow, 
in  Silverlock'i^  manper.  {g)     This  practice  of  beveling  walls 
of  duDg-pits,  was  originally  brought  forward  by  ^.  Scot 
{Eneyc.  ofGard.  k  ^^SS.\  and  has  been  successfully  adopted 
in  several  gardens*  '  .Dunff  linings,  during  the  process  of 
fermentation,  shrink  from  tne  sides,  as  well  as  sink  from  the 
top;  the  slope  of  thepvt^r  wall  acts  like  a  wedge  in  pressing 
the  linings  to  the  .walls  of  the  bed,    and  every  gardener 
knows  that  much  more  heat 
is  given  c^iit  by  dung  in 
dose  contact  with  any  body» 
than  when  from  bdng  in  a 
loose  state  a  portion  of  air 
intervenes.     Where  brick 
pits  are  built  above  ground, 
it  might   be  wcnrth  while 
to  bevel  the  walls  somewhat 
inwards  {Jig.  61.  a)  for  the 
same  reason,  and  lids  which 
might    be   hinged  to  the 
frames  (&)  wouEl  be  valu- 
able in  the  winter  season  by 
excluding  rain  and  snow, 
and  in  spring  and  summer  by  including  moisture. 

36*  On  the  Cultivatian  of  the  Pasdflora  QuadrangularU,  By  Mr. 
William  Mitcheson,  Gardener  to  John  Miltord,  Esq.  F.H.S. 
Read  October  18.  1825. 

Mr.  M.  keeps  a  plant  in  a  box  eighteen  inches  square,  fixed 
on  a  level  with  the  curb  in  one  comer  of  his  tan-pit.  The 
sides  of  the  box  are  perforated,,  to  admit  the  roots  to  run 
among  the  tan,  and  the  shoots  are  trained  like  vines  under 
the  n^rs.  In  autumn  the  shoots  are  pruned  back  to  within 
two  or  three  eyes  of  the  old  wood;  and  in  March  following, 
or  just  before  the  plant  begins  to  break,  the  plant  is  taken 
out  of  the  box,  the  root  and  ball  reduced,  and  repotted  in 
fresh  compost.  Abundance  of  water  in  the  flowering  season 
enables  the  plant  to  set  its  fruit  without  artificial  impregnation. 
A  strong  plant  will  produce  forty  fruits  in  a  season,  in  r^ular 
succession,  from  the  end  of  June  to  Christmas.  Half  that 
number  will  prow  to  a  larger  size. 
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37.  On  a  Method  of  growing  Asparagus  in  sin^  RotoSy  tupraC" 
tised  by  Mr*  WaSer  Dickson^  at  Redbrdes^  near  Edimourgk, 
In  a  Letter  to  the  Secretary.  By  Mr*  Andrew  Dickson,  F,Hr& 
Read  March  21.  1826. 

The  rows  are  three  feet  and  a  half  apart»  and  the  plants 
nine  inches  iront  each  other ;  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  produce  will  be  much  strong  than  that  from  plants 
crowded  together  in  beds,  and  l£r.  A.  Dickson  reckons  that 
two  rows,  planted  as  described,  will  produce  more  than  three 
rows  planted  in  beds  in  the  usual  way.  Where  the  soil  is 
deep  and  dry,  the  row  method  seems  well  worthy  of  adoption. 

S8.  Notice  qfnem  or  remarkable  Varieties  qfFrtuts^  ripened  in  the 
Summer  and  Autumn  of  the  Years  1823  and  1824,  nhich  were 
exhibited  at  Meetings  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

Strawberry.  Wilmof s  Superb.  (See  vol.  L  p.  2S0.  and  278.) 

Plum.  N.  W.  R.  Colbome,  Esq.,  of  West  Harline,  in 
Norfolk,  sent  two  specimens  of  Goe's  Golden  Drop,  both 
grown  on  the  same  branch,  but  the  one  yellow  and  the  other 
violet.  Grafts  of  the  branch  have  been  made  in  the  Society's 
garden,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  or  no  the  sport  will 
be  permanent. 

Apricot.  Mr.  A.  Richardson,  gardener  to  the  Countess  of 
Tankerville,  at  Walton-on-Tbames,  sent  a  seedling  apricot, 
raised  from  a  stone  of  the  Moor  Park,  which  ripens  very  well 
on  a  standard,  and  attains  a  large  size.  It  has  been  named 
the  Walton  Moor  Park  apricot. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.     Four  varieties. 

Pears.  Two  varieties,  and  Pyrus  sinensis,  Lind,  the  l%a 
Lee,  or  Sand  Pear  of  China;  oval  shaped,  with  the  flavour 
of  an  apple  rather  than  of  a  pear^  and  of  no  particular  ex- 
cellence. 

^  But  the  leaves  are  almost  eyergreen^  continuing  on  the  tree  nearly  the 
whole  winter ;  they  are  large,  and  shining  dark  green«  The  tree  vegetates 
very  early  in  the  sprint,  when  it  u  easi^  recognised  by  the  brown  colour 
of  its  young  leaves  and  shoots." 

39.  Report  upon  the  Meteorological  Observations  made  $n  the  Gar- 
den of  the  Horticultural  S^iety  during  the  Year  1825.  R^ad 
February  7.  1826. 

^*  A  few  remarks  upon  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  during 
one  of  the  driest  summers  which  has  been  experienced  in 
Great  Britain  for  many  years." 
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■Art.  III.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardeningy  Agriculture^  Botany^ 
Rural  Architecture^  Sfc.  published  since  DecetSter  last,  toith  some 
Account  of  those  considered  the  most  interesting. 

British. 

Curtis* s  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  displayed;  New  Series* 
Edited  by  Dr.  Hooker.  Iqsto.  No.  I.  5«.  6</.  coloured ;  3«.  plain. 

No.  I,  for  Jauuaty  contains 

snos.  Mudsia  apedosa,  mindsome  pinnate-leaved  mutina;  l^ngen.' 
Polyg.  Super,  and  Compositae ;  scanden^  shrubby,  from  Brazil,  1826. — 
StOYe. 

S706.  IVethrum  uliginosum,  S.  P.  S.  and  Comp.  i  large  flowered  marsh 
ox-eye;  a nardy annual  from  Hungaiy,  in  1825;  fire  feet.  —  Flowers  in 
October. 

2707.  Aster  acuminatus,  pointed-leaved  Michaelmas  daisy ;  S.  P^S.  and 
Comp. ;  a  hardy  perennial  from  Canada.  —  Flowers  in  October. 

2708.  Solanum  coriaceura,  coriaceous  S. ;  Pentan.  Monog.  and  Solan- 
acese ;  a  handsome  bushy  shrub  from  Mexico ;  one  foot  high ;  purplish  blue 
flowers. 

2709.  Liparis  foliosa,  many  leaved  L. ;  Gvnan.  Monan.  and  Orchideas ; 
an  epiphyte  from  the  Mauritius,  in  1826.  —  Flowers  in  October. 

27  lO.  Gnaphalium  modestum,  Squamose  fld.  Cape  G.;  Syng.  Polyg.  Super, 
and  Compositas ;  an  under  shrub  from  the  Cape,  m  1824.  —  Greenhouse. 

2711.  CandoUea  cuneiformis,  cuneate  C. ;  Polyadel.  Polvan.  and  Dille- 
niaces;  a  shrub,  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  from  St.  George's  »[>und,  in  1825. 

2712.  Schelhammera  undulata,  wave-leaved  S.;  Hexan.  Monog.  and 
^elanthaces ;  a  stove  plant  from  New  South  Wales,  in  1825. 

jVb.  //.  for  February  contains 

2715.  Buddlea  brasiliensis,  Brasilian  B.;  Tetran.  Monog.  and  Vitices; 
a  ihnib  from  Brazil ;  red.  —  Flowers  in  November. 

S714.  Crotalaria  dichotoma,  Dichotomous  C. ;  Diadel.  Decan.  and  Legu>t 
minosfle ;  a  shrub  with  yellow  flowers,  from  Mexico. 

9715.  Lockhartia  clei^ans,  beautiful  L. ;  Gynan.  Monan.  and  Orchidese ; 
a  beautiful  stove  shrub,  with  red  and  yellow  flowers.  ^ 

2716.  Gilliesiagraminea,  grassy-leaved  G.;  Monad.  Trian.  and  Gilliesieas; 
a  curious  stove  pluit,  with  ^reen  and  red  flowers,  from  Valparaiso. 

271 7.  Beeringia  Cdosioides,  Celotia4ike  D.;  Pentan.  Monog.  and  Ama^ 
ranthacee ;  a  hardy,  dabrous,  inelcigant  annual,  with  red  flowers,  from  New 
Hidland 

2718.  Aster  fiiiticosus,  small  shrubby  Cape  A.;  Syn.  Pol.  Super,  and 
Composttas ;  a  greenhouse  under  shrub,  witn  purple  flowers  m  May,  from*, 
the  (^e,  in  1759. 

9719.  Bletia  Woodford^  Woodfordian  B. ;  Gynan.  Monan.  and  Orchi- 
'deae  ^  a  handsome  shrub,  from  Trinidad,  in  1820. 

Edwards's  Botanical  Begitter.    Continued  bv  John  Lindley,  Esq.  F.L.S. 
Insvo.  Numbers.  4i.  coloiu'ed. 

No.  CXLIII.  for  January  contains 

1050.  KGmulus  luteus,  var.  rivularis.  Crimson  M. ;  Didynano.  Annos.  and 
Scrophularinese ;  the  lowland  variety  of  this  plant  from  ChilL  —  Frame. 

1051.  Datura  ceratocaula,  horn  stemmed  stramonium ;  Pentan.  Mono^ 
and  Solaneae,  a  showy  hardy  annual,  fit)m  Cuba,  with  dirty  white  flowers  19 
July. 

1052:  Gesneria  pendulina,  drooping  flowered  G.;  IMdyn.  Angios.  and 
Gemerise;  a  stove  shrub,  from  Brazil,  withered  flowers  in  July. 
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1055.  Eugenia  amplexicaulis,  stem  dasping  E. ;  Icos.  Monog.  and  Myru 
tace» ;  a  stove  shrub,  from  Sumatra,  with  white  flowers  in  Jidy.  —  Ciriliiigi., 

1054.  Allium  longifolium,  long  leaved  puiple  onioo ;  Hezan.  Monq^ 
and  Aqphodeleae ;  hardy»firom  Mexico^  with  deep  purplish  brown  flowers  m 
August. 

1055.  Clerodendnim  pnbesoens,  downy  leaved  C. ;  Didyn.  Angios.  and 
Verbenacen;  a  store  shrub,  from  St.  Vincent's,  in  1884,  with  dirty  white 
flowert  in  August. 

1056.  Sk!a  malvaeflora,  mallow  flowered  S. ;  Monad.  Polyan.  and  Mal- 
fBoee ;  a  handsome,  hardy,  herbaceous  plant,  finom  New  Albion,  with  pale 
pmk  flowers  in  October  and  November. 

No.  CXLIF,/or  February  conlmni 
.1057..  Hellenia  cserulea,  blue  fruited  H.;  Monan.  Mono^.  and  Sdta-- 
mineae;  a  rare  stove  plant ;  herbaceous ;  from  New  Holland  m  1885,  with 
red  flowers. 

1058.  Amaryllis  aulica  var.  platypetala.  Organ  mountain  A.;  Hexan. 
Monog.  and  Amaryllideae ,  a  fine  stove  bulb  from  Brazil,  in  1836,  with  red 
flowers. 

1059.  Lavatera  triloba,  purple  rock  L. ;  Monad.  Polyan.  and  Malvaceae ; 
hardy  herbaceous,  from  Spain,  with  purple  flowers  from  July  to  S^tember. 

1040.  GSnothera  cheiranthifolia,  8tock4eaved  CE. ;  Octan.  Monog.  and 
Onagraris ;  a  trailing  hardy  annual,  from  Chili,  with  yellow  flowers  firom 
July  till  destroyed  by  frost 

1041.  Mirbelia  dilatata,  wedge  leaved  M. ;  Decan.  Monog.  and  Legu- 
minosae;  a  hardv  greenhouse  shrub  from  New  Holland,  in  1885,  of  emi- 
nent beui^,  with  bluish  purple  flowers  in  Julv. 

1048.  Herreria  parviflora,  small  flowered  H. ;  Hezan.  Moho^.  and  Aspho- 
deleae ;  a  rare  stove  twiner  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  1886,  with  ydlowidi 
green  flowers. 

1045.  Smiranthei  grandiflora,  laige  flowered  S.;  Gynan.  Monan.  and. 
Orchideae;   a  lai^,  flowered^  and  most  remarkable  plant,  fit)m  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  in  1884.  —  Thrives  among  rottea  wood. 

BoUuAcal  Cabmet.  By  Messrs.  Loddiges.  In  4to.  and  8yo.  Purts. 
Bt»  and  2t,  6d, 

Part  CXVlLfor  Jtmuary  eontami 
1161  to  1170.  —  Aletris  farinosa,  Edwardsuigrandiflora,Sarraceniarubr% 
Marica  Sabini,  Arum  dracontium.  Erica  rubida,  Callicoma  8err8tifi>lia,  Oro- 
bus  variegatus,  AnthylHs  aspalathi,  Arethusa  bulboaa. 

Part  CXFIIL  for  February  contmm 
1171  to  1180.  —  Lantana  scabnda,  Halesia  diptera,  Haleda  tetraptera, 
Aristea  camtata,  Relhania  pungens,  Rhododendron  catawbiense,  Podolobium 
staurophyllum,  Eulophia  gracms.  Erica  conica,  Alstonia  venenata. 

GeramacetB.  By  Robert  Sweet,  FXJS.  &c  In  Numbers.  3s.  each. 
No*  LXXXF^/or  Janwiry  contmm 
j337  to  540.  —  Pelamnium  flaccidum,  ueranium  Lambert!,  Gconium 
fiilgens,  Pelai^nium  foOosum. 

No.  LXXXVLfor  FSruary  conUmu 
541  to544.^PeIaigonium  chelidoniifolium,  Jenkinsonia  Synnoti,  Pe- 
laigonium  recurvifolium,  et  aigutum. 

7%tf  BriHth  Fiower  Garden.  By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.  &c.  In  8vo, 
Numbers.  39.  each. 

No.  XLVII.  for  January  contains 
soertabiSii*^^*  —  PWox  nivalis,  Tul^  tiercica.  Gladiolus  alcetus,  Eremurus 
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No,  XhVIII,  for  February  coniahs 
189  to  193.-»A(tluiiiia  cilThosfly  Phlox  Carolina,  PotendDa  spiendeos, 
Ferraria  divaricata. 

%,  —  In  the  last  Nmnba'  of  your  valuable  and  widely  cmmlated  Afii- 
ceDany,  I  obBenre,  after  recommending  Mr.  Sweet's  excellent  work,  the 
British  Flower  Garden,  you  express  a  wish  that,  with  hardy  herbaceous 
phmts,  the  author  would  also  combine  hardy  ornamental  trees  and  riinibs. 
Allow  me  to  inform  you,  that  Mr.  Sweet  has  antic^mted  your  suggestion, 
as  yon  will  see,  by  turning  to  Ae  article  Pasdfiora  Colvilli  (itself  a  shrub), 
and  he  promises,  occasionally,  to  introduce  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees. 
In  some  of  the  subsequent  Numbers  we  have  figures  of  Erythrina  crista 
galli  and  Naudea  gratdssima,  two  of  the  finest  smrubs  ever  introduced  into 
this  country.  Allow  me  to  suggest  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Sfaconan,  of  CNumersbury 
Park,  and  Mr.  Reid  of  the  Holme,  who  have  told  us  so  exactly  how  to 
manage  the  Erythrina  under  ^ass,  to  try  what  they  can  do  with  it  as  an  out* 
door  shrub,  and  obli^  their  fellow  horticulturists  with  an  accoont  of  the 
result*    Wishing  the  Magazine  that  success  which  it  deserves,  I  am,  Ac. 

B.K. 
Ottmea.  By  Robert  Sweet  In  8va.  Numbers.  5s.  emh> 

No.  X./br  January  contains 
37  to  40w  <—  Helianthemum  sulphureum,  Helianthemum  variegatom,  Cis- 
tns  cyprius,  Heliandiemum  algarvense. 

T%e  Botanic  Garden.  By  Maund.  In  small  4to.  Numbers.  Is.  6d.  and  u. 

No  XX  V,  for  January  cotdams 
97  to  lOO.  —  Ziimia  mult^ora,  Oematis  integrifolia,  Apocynum  andro- 
sflBmifolinm^  Galardia  bicolor. 

No,  XXVI.  for  February  contains 
101  to  l04.-r-Rudbeckia^fi]]gida,  I^ronella  grandiflora.  Anemone  coronaria, 
Lysimachia  angustifolia. 

The  BrUish  Farmef^s  Magasane.  3vo«  in  quarterly  Numbers.  4s. 

No,  II.  for  February  contains 

Branch  I. :  Ori^nid  Communications.  —  Agricultural  Tour  concluded. 
On  the  Losses  sustained  by  Farmers  by  the  ravages  of  Crows  and  Rabbits. 
On  the  planting  and  rearing  of  Forest  Trees ;  by  W.  Withers,  jun.  (bdng 
the  greater  part  (^  Mr.  W.'s  pamphlet  on  this  subject  quoted.)  See  our 
Rev.  Gard.  Mag.  p.  75.  On  the  Dairy  Husbandry  of  Scotland ;  by 
W.  Aiton,  Esq.  On  the  value  of  Salt  for  Agricultural  Purposes.  Mr.  Gray 
on  Agricultural  Statistics :  Letter  II.  British  and  French  Swine  (with  an 
Engraving.)  On  ^e  Use  of  Barley  or  Big  as  Food  for  Horses^  On  the 
present  rdative  Duties  of  W  heat  and  Eiour.    Patents. 

Biograi^ucal  S^tches  of  Eminent  Agriculturists:  No.  I.  Mr.  Coke  of 
Norfolk/ 

Review  of  Agricultural  Publications :  Pamphlets,  Letters,  &c  on  the 
ComLai^  Buigess  on  Currency,  &c  Waistell's  Designs  for  Agricultural 
Buildings.  AddiMon's  State  of  Agriculture  and  Grazmg  in  New  South 
Wales.  Aiton'«  Proposals  for  drawing  up  a  new  Statistical  Account  of 
Scotland* 

Branch  II. :  Agricultural  Intelligence.  —  Agricultural  Meeting:  Scot- 
land. Ireland.  Foreign  and  Colonial  Intellig^ce.  Newsof  Agnculture; 
and  Rund  Economy,  &c. 

Branch  IIL :  Sporting  Intelligence.    Agricultural  Obituary. 

Ihoeeiy  Robert,  FX.9.,  &c  Author  of  Hortus  Suburbanus  Londmcnsis,  Bo- 
tanical Cultivator,  Geraniacese  CSstines,  the  British  Flower  Qard^  Bri- 
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tish  Warblers,  ftc. ;  Sweet's  Hortus  Britannicus ;  or,  a  Catalocue  of 
Plants  cultivated  in  die  Gardens  of  Great  Britain ;  arranged  in  Natural 
Orders :  with  the  Addition  of  the  Linnean  Classes  and  Orders  to  which 
they  belong;  Reference  to  the  Books  where  they  are  described,  their  Na- 
tive Places  of  Growth,  when  introduced.  Time  of  Flowering,  Duration, 
and  Reference  to  Figures,  with  numerous  Synonyms.  Part  U.  London. 
8VO.  lOff.  6d: 

Haying  already  expressed^  a  fiivourable  opinion  of  this  work,  we  have 
only  to  add,  that  it  contains  by  hr  the  greatest  number  of  varieties  and 
species  of  any  catalogue  that  has  yet  appeared  as  enumerating  the  plants 
actually  growing  in  Britain.  The  total  number  in  our  Hortus  Dritannicus 
will  be  greater,  because  we  include  the  whole  of  the  indigenous  crypto- 
gamia ;  m  flowering-  plants  the  two  catalogues  will  be  on  a  par.  We  regret 
to-state,  that  a  circumstance  totally  unforeseen  has  hitherto  prevented  the 
appearance  of  our  Hortus ;  we  d^er  entering  into  particulars  at  present, 
but  in  due  time  we  shall  do  so,  and  we  trust  to  the  entire  satisfiu^don  of  our 
readers. 

Afum.  Catalogue  of  Fruits  cultivated  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London  at  Chiswick.  London.  8vo.  pp.  S24.  lOt. 

^  An  enumeration  of  the  princmal  varieties  of  fruits  actually  cultivated  in 
the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  the  spring  of  1826. 
It  comprehends  nearly  the  whole  of  those  which  have  ever  appeared  in 
print  in  fordgn  or  English  lists  of  authority,  and  as  many  unpublished 
kinds  as  have  appeared  to  deserve  record ;  but  it  excludes  a  hirge  proportion 
of  certain  fruits,  eq>ecially  of  apples  and  pears,  the  obscure  varieties  of 
which  arq  so  numerous  as  to  make  a  complete  enumeration  of  tiiem,  for  the 
present  at  least,  impracticable^  oflen  to  worthless  as  to  be  undeserving  of 
notice,  and  yet  more  freijuendy  so  doubtful  as  to  render  any  mention  of 
them,  even  by  name,  unadvisable. 

I'  The  number  of  varieties  now  enumerated  amounts  to  38S5,  and  there 
exists  in  die  garden  nearly  1000  more,  of  less  certain  audiority. 

^  As  it  is  expected  that  this  catalogue  will  become  the  standard  of  nomen- 
dalure  for  frmt'trees  in  the  British  dominions,  any  information  whidi  will 
lead  to  the  correction  or  improvement  of  the  orthography  of  the  names,  is 
reauested  to  be  communicated  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society." 

With  respect  to  the  plan  on  which  tms  catalogue  has  beim  formed : 

^  The  varieties  are  arranged  alphabetically  under  the  botanical  genera  to 
which  they  are  reflectively  referable.  The  index  consists  of  all  the  Latin  ^)e- 
dfic  names  in  the  catalogue,  and  of  all  the  vulgar  English  and  French  gene- 
ral names,  which  may  be  considered  equivalent  to  the  former.  Prefixed  to 
each  separate  list  are  a  few  obserrations,  generally  exf^anatory  of  the  views 
with  which  each  has  been  prepared,  and  of  the  purposes  to  which  the  less 
known  kinds  are  applicable." 

The  chief  thing  that  we  regret  in  this  catalogue  is  its  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment, from  which  no  sort  of  advantage  can  result  either  to  the  botanist, 
cardener,  or  general  reader;  while  the  reverse  would  have  been  the  case 
had  the  fruits  been  erouped  according  to  their  natural  affinities.  As  a  proof 
that  the  alphabetical  arrangement  in  this  Catalogue  is  of  no  manner  ofuse : 
suppose  a  gardener,  botamst,  or  general  reader,  proposes  to  himself  to  turn 
at  once  to  the  ouince,  apricot,  cherry,  or  chestnut.  The  changes  the  genera 
to  which  these  fruits  belong  have  been  subjected  to,  are  well  known,  so  that 
no  reader,  without  previously  consulting  the  contents  or  index,  could  deter- 
mine whether  he  should  look  for  the  quince  as  a  pyrus  or  cydonia^  the  apri- 
cot as  A  prunus,  as  it  is  in  Donn  (loth  edit  by  Lmd.),  or  an  armeoiaca,  as 
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it  IS  in  Sweet  (Hort  Sub.);  Uie  fweet  chestnut  as  a  fagus,  as  in  Sniith*s 
Endish  Botany,  or  a  castanea,  as  in  both  Donn  and  Sweet.  A^ain,  where 
both  Donn  and  Sweet  a^-ee,  as  in  die  case  of  the  peach,  which  is  amygda- 
fais  in  both  these  authors,  yet  both  are  departed  from,  and  in  the  Catalogue 
before  us  the  peach  and  nectarine  are  arranged  under  the  generic  name 
perraca.  We  by  no  means  question  the  propriet}^  of  these  alterations ;  on 
the  con^ary,  under  such  an  authority  as  Mr.  Sabine,  we  have  no  doubt  of 
thcar  bong  improvements ;  all  that  we  assert  is,  that  they  render  die  alpha- 
bedcal  arrangement  of  the  Catalo^e  of  no  manner  of  use.  The  only 
certain  way  ^  finding  out  anyparticular  fruit  is,  by  turning  to  the  index, 
where,  as  Enj^lish,  LiSin,  *and  French  names  are  g^ven,  both  generic  and 
specific,  this  is  very  readily  accomplished,  and,  being  so,  if  any  one 'arrange- 
ment in  the  body  of  the  work  was  better  than  another,  it  mi^t,  without  uie 
fll^test  inconvenience,  have  been  adopted. 

ffiaving  shown  diat  the  alphabetical  arrangement  in  this  Catalogue  is 
perfectly  useless,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  in  what  way  placing  the 
mfltarent  fiiiits  together,  according  to  their  natures,  would  have  b^n  usefiil. 
Not  to  waste  time,  it  may  be  sumeient  to  saj,  that,  by  method,  ideas  are 
received,  reasoned  on,  and  applied,  in  mnnim  instead  of  sindiy.    : 

The  bare  inspection  of  the  taUe  of  contents  of  a  won  methodically 
arranged  conveys  instruction  relative  to  the  things  enumerated,  while  a 
mere  al^iabetical  display,  however  perfect,  can  never  convey  an  idea 
beyond  mat  of  the  A,  B,  C.  Such  is  our  opinion  of  the  advantages  of  me- 
thodical arrangement  over  alphabetical  series,  that  we  should  wi£  to  see  it 
applied  evoi  to  dictionaries  of  languages  when  on  a  large  scale,  such  as  the 
<Hi0nal  editions  of  Johnson,  Chambaud,  and  Ainsworth,  with  alphabetical 
incfexes  at  the  end  or  the  beginning,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  ready  reference. 
We  trust  we  shall  never  see  another  edition  of  Miller*s  Dictionary,  or  of 
any  botanical,  horticultural,  or  Kricultural  work,  of  any  extent,  much  lesis 
ft  general  encydopsedia,  on  the  A,  B,  C  plan.  We  do  not  intend,  however, 
to  argue,  that  suoi  methodical  dictionanes  should  supersede  the  use  of  the 
common  abridgments,  nor  that  alphabetical  botanical  or  fruit4ree  cata- 
logues should  be  given  up ;  but  we  assert,  that  in  most  cases  where  the 
alplhabet  has  been  taken  as  a  guide,  method,  that  is,  the  nature  of  the  things 
arranged,  would  Imve  been  incomparably  preferable ;  while,  for  the  purpose 
of  ready  reference,  an  alphabetical  index  would  not  only  have  been  suffi- 
cient, but  even  more  convenient  than  alphabetical  order  in  the  body  of  the 
woriL.  We  may  refer  to  our  o¥ai  Encyclopaedias,  or  the  Encydopsdia 
Metrop(4itana,  as  contrasted  with  the  Cyclopsdia  of  Dr.  Rees,  m  proof  of 
our  assertion. 

But  to  return  to  the  Catalogue  b^ore  us,  we  insist  that  nothing  would 
have  been  lost  in  point  of  fiudSty  of  reference,  and  something  considerable 
^ined  in  the  knowledge  of  vegetable  affinities,  by  a  methodicm  arrangement. 
A  work,  issued  by  a  body  of  men  devoted  to  a  particular  art,  and  intended 
to.become  a  **  standard  m  the  Britidi  dominions/*  should,  at  least,  not  have 
fiiUen  short  of  the  improvements  of  the  age.  Let  the  reader  contrast  the 
two  following  columns,  and  judge  for  himseJf. 

A^kahfiknl  0f4tr,  amim  He  QUmlogite.         NaUmU  Oritr^  9t  Order  tf  Vm^wUi  AgMtff. 

Iteedipaiid  teedetaikl 

varietlec  DicorrrLSDOH^.  VarieUei. 

flmriinrtiinr   .«im.m»....«.m««m».........     8  Anamaotm,  Annona  .........Cuitard  Apple...     t 

Amysdaliu  ^......jymaBd    ...........>    10  Berberiiem.  BerberU.........BerberT7  ........    10 

Annona  ^.............Cuctaid  Apple......     B  Attrantiecett,  Triph4uU  »......».».».»........».     1 

Aictortaphflot...................^.....,......     fi  OlyooMiilc.................^....^.....     1 

Aniiciiiaoa.........».Aprioofc............^    6*  ainu ..................................   M 

Beibcrb  ...............Beiberrr  ............    10  SapMaeete.  KupborU  ............................     $ 

BranMlia............».PIne  Apple ........    95  AmpeUdtm.  Vidt... .....Orape...............  !» 

CactiM..»........»....Priekl3rFter  ......     1  Vitii............... American  Onpet   t 

Cartan»a..............Xhetmttt  ...........    S8  Bkamniacem.  Zlsypbuf  ,......^..».................     S 

CVvanit  .^.^........Cbcarry  ..............  916  JwgjUmdete.  Juglani  .........Walnut............   11 

Vol.  IL  —  No.  6.   .  p 
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..Bird  ChCTnr  ^m»mW  S 

^^^^„ M 

^  Kherry..  2 

...NuvrHbert.......„  38 

>te. ., S 

tiom.....M..„  30 

n   71 

...Water  Melon ^  2 

wM.»...QuiDce  ............M.  8 

<^^.....Uate  Plam  ......^  2 

•naeagiKllI'  «..........OIea«ter I 

Cm giwte  ........^.Xroirbcrry  ..^^..  4 

CrMliUCi'jia..M.M«M»........M............«M.»  3 

Ifl^mla  ..„....».....IUMe  Apple  ........  3 

Kphoria  . »....» .,»  S 

Pku«  ...........^.....Fig .... — ...........  75 

fragarU....M....»...Straw1X!rr7  .........  121 

Uaultberia...»»,...^....-..............»^  1 

Olycoimif  ..m......««^.............m....m.m..  ,I 


LqptmiiuMt. 


Btangifen  ...^KaigO  m.^. 

PUtada Plitacbia  ^ 

Centooia  ..M..Carob...i..M. 
Amygdaliu  ...Almond...^. 
Anneaiaca   ...Apricot^..» 
Prunu*  .........Plum  ...i..... 

Cenuut  .........Cbei 


letry.. 


5"r**l 


OromOarim. 
Capr^oBaeem. 


VaccMem. 


heiTf  ... 

Cerasoa  .........Binl  Cbei 

Pfenica  .........Peach, 

Penica  .^.....Nectarine.. 

Bfeniliw....^..lfedlar 

Eriobotrya.. .................... 

Amdandiler  ............... 

Pynu  ............Crab  ....... 

grui Apple.....«. 

Pynu  ............Pear  (tpedt 

Pynw  ......^...Pear  «».....  9sa 

Pynu  ........».JSenrice  ..«....«..    15 

C^onla Quince  ............  8 

Crati^m  ......Aiaroic. S 

Crataegus  ......Hawtliom..M.....  30 

Row   .....».....RoM  ..............  8 

RutMis..»........Raapberr7 .........  29 

Rubu«............Branible..........«.  21 

Firagaria.........StrawberrT  ...»  121 

£ugenia........JU»e.  Apple  »....  S 

Pkldium «...Ouatra  ............  4 

Puniea  ....Pomegranate  ^  1 

Cucainis.........M€loR.....»........    71 

CucurbtU  ......Water  Melon  ...  2 

Cactus ...JPrlcUy  Pear  ...  T 

Ribea  .........^.Cunaat...........  36 

Ribea  Gooaeticrry  .....  183 

Cormu  ........Comdian  Cherry    2 

Sambucus  ......Elder ..■■.  9 

Viburnum........................  2 

Varcinium.....WhQrtIeberry ..  SS 

Oxycocco8..„..Cranberry ........  9 

Arctoitapiiylos.................  % 

Gaultheria  ....... .............  1 

Diospyroa .... J)ate  Plum   ....  S 

Olea    .....Olive  ............  \ 

VarronU  ......................  1 

Elaasnua  .....Oleaster...........  I 

PMsiiora  .....OranadUla.......  4 

Ficus  .........Fig ..............  75 

Madura.......................  f 

Morus.........Mulbenr7  .....m.  6 

Corylus  .......Nut  Filbert  ....  32 

Castanea..»....Cbestinrt  .......  ^ 

Empetrum..».Crowberry    .....  4 


Juglans  ..........Wabiut ...........    11 

Madura 1 

Mangifera  .........Mango  ...........     3 

Mecpilus  .............Medlar  ...........     5 

Moras  ..............Mulberry .........     6 

Olea ...OUve ................       1  Mgrtaeea, 

Oxycoccos , Cranbernr... .....     2 

Fsssiflora  .........GranaAlla   .......     4 

Persica   ..........Jeach..............  2M 

Persica   ...........Nectarine..........   72 

PInus  .................... — .........     1 

P&stacU  ..........J^istachla  ..........     8 

Prunus   ............Plum ...............  296 

Psidium ...... .....Ouara  ...........     4 

Puniea .......Pomegran^  ....     1 

Pyrus ...Crab  .............    30 

Pynis  Apple .....1205 

Pyrus  ........ ..Pear  (species) ....     8 

Pyrus Pear  .m.....  €82    Erice^, 

Pyrus  .............Serriee  ...........    13 

Ribee  ..............Currant 36    Ebenacae, 

Ribes  ..............Gooseberry  ........  185    OUhut. 

Rosa........»......Rose  .............     8    B&ragHtett. 

Rubtts  ...............Raspberry.........    flS    Elaajme^. 

Rubus  .............Bramble  ..........    21    Patiifiortm. 

Sambucus  ........Elder.............     3    Vriicut. 

Trapa ........Water  Caltrops  ..      1 

TriphasU  ........ .. ...     1 

Vacciniam. ....... .Whortleberry.....    23   Ametdaeem, 

Varronla........................^.......     1 

Viburnum  .............................     2    CmUferm 

Vitis    .............Grape   ...........  159   Em^petre^  .^ 

Vitis...............  American  Gnqwsi.     8    Monocottlbdonba. 

Zixyphua  ...................«.«.«......M     3    J9!yifrocAari<ic<r.  Trapa  ..........Water  Caltzops»      1 

BroHteliaceit.      Bromelia  Pine  Apple ....    9^ 

But  while  we  entirely  disaDprove  of  die  arrangement  of  this  Catalogue/ 
we  have  great  pleasure  in  hiehly  approving  of  the  details  of  its  execution  : 
we  only  wish  that  the  Dutcn>  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian  names  of  the 
commoner  finits  had  been  given  as  well  as  the  French  general  names,  which 
might  easUy  have  been  done  from  Nemnich's  Lexicon  (in  the  Society's  Li- 
brary). A  few  names  are  omitted,  for  instance,  some  of  Mr.  Braddkk's 
pears  enumerated  in  this  Magazine,  vol.  i.,  the  Barandam  Cherry,  &c.  &c^ 
which  we  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  in,  merely  as  an  authority  for  or- 
thography. But  we  hate  to  notice  trifling  matters.  Even  as  it  is,  th^ 
Catalogue  will  be  of  great  use  to  nurserymen  as  an  authori^  for  spelling 
the  French  names;  and  subsequent  additions  will  become  of  still  greater 
value,  when,  in  consequence  of  examining  the  fiiuts  in  the  earden  of  the 
Society,  the  varieties  of  each  species  shall  be  classed,  dl  Uie  synonymik 
pointed  out,  and  the  bad  sorts  discarded,  as  has  been  carefully  and  ably 
done  in  the  case  of  the  strawberries.  There  is  no  man  in  Europe  so  6t 
for  superintending  and  getting  accomplished  thb  most  desirable  object 
as  Mr.  Sabine ;  we  hope  he  will  in  due  time  accomplish  it ;  but  as  this 
will  re(|uire  a  number  of  years,  we  intreat  him,  and  the  committee  o( 
publication,  to  consider  whether,  in  a  second  edition  of  the  Catalogue^ 
It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  adopf  the  iraprQyem^nts  which  we  have 
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juggestecL  ^  In  the  mean  time,  we  hope  no  nuneryman  in  the  United 
Kingdom  will  fail  to  [nrocure  this  Catalogue,  even  with  its  present  imperfe<s 
dons;  and,  having  procured  it,  that  each  will  immediately  set  about  correct- 
tna  the  ordiogra^v  of  his  lists  of  fruits,  whether  in  manuscript  or  printed. 
Vve  invite  those  wno  take  our  advice  to  send  us  copies  of  tncir  new  edi- 
tions, to  which  we  shall  be  happy,  and  consider  it  a  duty,  to  give  publicity, 
accompanied  with  approbation  or  blame,  as  they  may  appear  to  us  to 
deserve.  The  spelling  of  nurserymen's  fruit  catalogues,  as  tiiey  at  present 
stand,  en)ecially  of  the  French  names,  may  be  considered  as  discreditable  to 
the  profession. 

^tejAemoUy  John,  M.D.,  Graduate  of  the  Univerrity  of 'Edinburgh ;  and 
James  Morss  Churchill,  £sa.  Sui^geon,  Fellow  of  the  Medico-£>tanical 
Society  of  London:  Medical  Botany;  or.  Illustrations  and  Descriptions 
of  the  Medical  Plants  of  the  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Pharma- 
copodas,  with  those  lately  introduced  into  Medical  Practice ;  comprising 
their  generic  and  specific  characters;  English,  Provincial,  and  Foreign 
Appellations ;  a  copious  List  of  Synonymes ;  Botanical  Descriptions  ;  rsa- 
timd  History ;  Physical,  Chemical,  and  Medical  Properties  and  Uses : 
including  also  a  Popular  and  Scientific  Description  of  Poisonous  Plants, 
particularly  those  tnat  are  indigenous  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  with 
Figures  coloured  from  Nature :  the  whole  forming  a  complete  System  of 
V^table  Toxicology  and  Materia  Mcdica.  London.  No.  L  8vo.  5s.  6(L 
4  Plates,  coloured.  To  be  continued  Monthly. 

Plate  1.  is  Atropa  belkuUmna,  deadly  nightshade.  The  poisonous  quali- 
ties reside  in  every  part  of  the  plant,  and  predominate  in  the  fiiiit.  The 
poison  is  of  the  narcotico-acricl  class,  and  operates  both  locally  and  by  en- 
tering the  circulation.  "  When  taken  in  an  over-dose,  it  produces  symp- 
toms of  intoxication  ;-  vertigo ;  sickness ;  thirst,  and  difficulty  of  degluti- 
tion ;  the  pulse  becomes  low  and  feeble ;  the  face  swelled ;  the  pupils  are 
dilated ;  vision  is  impaired ;  and  these  symptoms  terminate  in  convulsions, 
coma,  and  paralysis."  Above  1 50  soldiers  ate  of  the  berries  at  Pima,  near 
Dresden,  exhibiting  the  above  and  other  technicalities,  and  at  last  died 
moving  their  hands  and  fii»gers,  and  exerting  their  voices  in  "  gay  delirium." 
To  remove  the  poison  from  the  stomach,  Read's  pump  should  be  used ;  or 
sulphate  of  zinc  or  copper  taken  till  vomiting  is  excited. 

Plate  2.  is  Convolvulus  sepium,  great  bindweed,  the  roots  of  which  are  of 
a  purgative  quality,  a  property  which  belongs  more  or  less  to  all  the  species 
en  the  genus,  and  eminently  so  to  C.  scammonia. 

Plate  3.  is  Lolium  temulentum,  bearded  darnel,  which  differs  from  L.  ar- 
vense  in  having  awns  on  the  spikelets.  The  seeds  have  intoxicating  effects, 
and  by  the  laws  of  China  are  forbidden  to  be  used  in  fermented  liquors. 
Some  instances  are  giyen  of  death  in  consequence  of  eating  bread  made  with 
darnel  and  refuse  wheat ;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  "  two  acres  of  ground  in 
Battersea  Fields  "  were  lately  cultivated  with  darnel,  as  it  is  supposed,  for 
being  mixed  with  malt  for  making  beer.  The  antidotes  are  emetics,  and 
afterwards  abundance  of  vin^ar  and  water. 

Plate  4.  is  Croton  tigliumy  purging  croton,  a  native  of  Java  and  Ceylon ; 
it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  purgatives. 

Hiis  work  is  very  well  got  up,  and  will  be  useful  to  medical  men  in  the 
country,  as  conveying  a  knowledge  of  practical  botany  and  v^etable  m^r 
teria  medica  at  the  ssune  time^ 

Jlob6erds,J.  W.  Jun,  of  Norwich  r  Geological  and  Historical  Observation 
on  the  Eastern  Valleys  of  Norfolk.  Norwich.  8vo.  pp.  76.  1  Plate. 
Geological  works  may  be  considered  as  having  tlie  same  relation  to  agrf« 
culture  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  as  works  on  botany  have  to  the  culture 
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of  pljmts,  and  we  ritoold  dioefore  wish  to  see  tiieni  mtnte  geneit^  in  tte 
hands  of  practical  men.  The  object  of  the  present  tract  is  to  prove  that 
the  sea  has  once  occupied  the  eastern  vallevs  of  Norfolk,  and  theyalley  d 
.  the  Yare,  as  far  or  farther  than  the  city  of  Norwich ;  consemiendy  diat  h 
would  not  be  difficult  to  deepen  the  river  from  Yarmouth  to  Norwich,  so  as 
to  render  it  nav^able  $  or  to  form  a  canal  between  Norwich  and  the  sea, 
and  render  that  city  a  port  for  shipping.  The  work  is  neatly  executed,  and 
of  considerable  load  interest. 

WauteUy  Charles,  Esa.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Agriculture  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  edited  by  Joseph  Jopllng,  Architect,  Member  of  the  In- 
stitution of  Civil  Engineers,  inventor  of  the  Septeimry  System  of  gener- 
ating Lines  by  simple  continuous  Motion,  instmments  for  drawing 
Curves,  &c  &c :  Designs  for  Agricultural  Building  inctudmg  Labourerr 
Cottages,  Farm-Houses,  and  Out-Offices,  conveniently  arrai^^  around 
Fold-yards,  and  adapted  to  Farms  of  various  Sizes  and  Descriptions;  to 
which  are  prefixed,  an  Essay  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of 
Cottager^  necessary  preliminary  Information  (illustrated  by  Wood^cuts^ 
for  constructing  Agricultural  Buildings,  and  Explanations  on  the  several 
Designs  $  togcdier  with  an  improved  Field  Gate,  and  Stand  for  a  Com 
Rick.  To  which  are  added.  Plans  and  Remarks  on  Caterham  Farm- 
yard, as  it  formerly  was ;  and  also  as  it  has  been  improved.  London.  8vo. 
pp.  115.  18  Plates. 

We  have  not  at  present  space  to  admit  of  goin^  into  details  respedrng 
this  work,  but  we  cannot  deby  giving  it  as  our  opinion  that  it  is  by  fiur  the 
best  that  has  yet  appeared  on  the  subject  of  whicn  it  treats.  Every  country 
architect  and  Duilder,  and  every  land-steward,  will  find  in  it  most  valuable 
information,  which,  if  acted  on,  would  greatly  improve  everv  description  of 
a^cultural  buildings  and  cottages  in  point  of  comfort,  convenience,  dura- 
bility, and  efiect  Having,  ourselves^paida  good  deal  of  attention  to  this 
subject,  we  feel  some  confidence  in-ofiering  our  opinions. 

CoUyns,  W,  Esq.  Surgeon,  Kenton,  near  Exeter :  Ten  Minutes'  Advice  to 
my  Neighbours,  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Salt  as  a  Manure ;  with  Direc- 
tions for  its  Application  in  Gardens,  Lawns,  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 
Exeter.  Pamph.  8vo.  4th  Edit  if. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Collyns,  whom  our  readers  will  recognise  as  our  omne- 
spondent  on  the  subject  of  his  pamphlet  (Gar(LMag.  vol.L  p.  401.  and 
voL  iL  p.  1 60.),  is  to  shew  his  neignbours  how  they  "  may  avoid  their 
heavy  lime  bills,  bysubstituting  a  dressing  more  efficacious,  and  twenty 
times  as  cheap."  The  hicfa  duty  has  till  &tely  prevented  salt  from,  b^og 
-used  as  a  manure;  but  the  washing  of  the  lime-pits,  and  refiise  ndt,  has 
always  been  eagerly  bought  up  in  Cheshire  and  other  saline  districts  for 
that  purpose.  One  farmer  near  Droitwich  sowed  wheat,  seven  years  in 
succession,  on  a  field  of  three  acres,  and  had  every  year  a  fiur  averace  crop, 
.having  dressed  with  salt  only.  Salt,  from  sea-water,  Mr.  C.  con^d^  the 
best  for  agricultural  purposes ;  and,  after  a  varie^  of  experiments,  he  is 
convinced  that  the  preferable  mode  of  application  is  to  sow  it  on  the  sur- 
face, and  harrow  it  m.  The  follovring  is  given  as  a  recapitulation  of  Mr,  C.*a 
experience  as  to  quantity  per  acre. 

**  For  fallows,  from  15  lo  50  bushels  per  acre ;  for  wheat  and  lye,  fix)m 
5  to  SO  bushels ;  for  barley,  oats,  peas,  and  beans,  from  5  to  16  bushels ;  for 
turnips,  mangel  wurzel,  and  other  green  crops,  15- bushels  per  acre,  in  Ja- 
nuary or  February;  for  meadows  and  other  grass  lands,  15  bushels  per  acre 
before  Christinas,  or  any  time  after,  during  hard  frost;  for  potatoes,  10 
bushels  per  acre.  These  proportions  are  for  the  first  application  only,  as 
afterwards  much  less  will  be  sufficient;  for  hay,  a  quarter  of  a  hundred- 
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w€agbt  of  salt  to  cveiy  ton  of  hay;  for  after-graas  $  butheU  per  acr^" -* 
(puM.) 

*  A  lump  of  Bait  hung  up  for  mflch  cows  to  lick  occasionillv,  not  only 
improTes  tneir  conditionybut,  when  they  are  eating  turnips,  entirely  removes 
the  peculiar  turnipv  taste  from  the  milk  and  butter.  Horses,  too,  arc  fond 
of  bckins  salt,  ancf  are  much  benefited  by  it,  especially  where  the  hay  is  not 
▼enr  good :  it  is  also  said  to  cure^them  of  the  grease.    —  (p.  84.) 

The  chief  argument  in  &your  of  salt  acting  as  a  manure  is  contained  in 
the  following  passage :  Muriates  of  soda,  potass,  sulphates  of  soda  and 
potass,  and  mtrate  of  soda,  are  found  in  many  or  most  plants. 

^  Now  it  is  admitted  that  lime,  which  is  a  salt  in  the  state  it  is  used  for 
manure,  carbonate  of  lime,  that  another  salt,  gypsum,  a  sulphate  of  lime, 
and  even  the  phosphate  of  lime  from  burnt  bones,  are  founa  in  v^etables, 
and  constitute  their  condiment  Whjr,  dierefore,  should  it  be  denied  to 
muriate  of  soda,  so  situated,  to  be  an  ingredient  in  their  food  also,  to  be  a 
manure,  and  not  a  stimulant  only."  —  (p.  21.) 

Granting  that  salt  is  or  may  be  in  a  slight  degree  food  for  plants  and 
animals^  surely  the  following  extract  proves  it  to  be  mainly  uaefiil  from 
other  qualities. 

**  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  proportion  of  salt  I  have  set  down  as 
proper  for  the  different  crops,  is  for  the  mrst  salting  only ;  two  thirds,  and, 
m  manv  places,  one  hal(  tne  quantity  stated,  will  suffice  for  every  subse- 
quent dressing  for  succeeding  crops ;  and  as  the  eflfect  of  salt  when  thus 
used  is  to  convert  the  de<id  vegetable  exuvis,  so  abundantly  existing  in  or  on 
almost  all  soils,  into  that  state  of  decomposition  in  which  they  most  readily 
become  the  pabulum  or  food  of  their  Uvmg  successors,  the  farmer  must  not 
expect,  as  he  too  oflen  does  to  his  own  loss  when  using  Hme,  that  the  effect 
of  the  first  dressing  will  be  continued  in  the  second  crop,  without  a  second, 
thot^  a  smaller  ^plication  of  the  decomposing  material,  which  it  is  also 
necessary  to  continue  for  every  succeedins  tillage.  And,  here,  too,  would  T 
observe,  that  from  different  experiments  I  have  made,  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  bcnefU  of  using  marine  salt  gradually  increeued  up  to  the  proportion  of 
16  busheb  to  the  acre,  and  as  gradually  decreased  to  40  bushels ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  making  these  experiments  I  found  the  eood  effects  of  the  salt  upon 
the  crop  graoually  increase,  as  I  went  on  to  determine  the  precise  quanti- 
ties, tfll  I  used  16  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  that  its  fertilising  effects  appeared 
to  diminish  afler  usine  20  bushels,  on  to  40,  which  quantity  proved  destruc- 
tive both  to  grain  and  grass ;  so  that  20  bushels  per  acre  may  be 'called  the 
maximum,  though  the  effect  from  14  to  20  bushels  per  acre  was  the  same ; 
but  beyond  this  quantity  the  crop  deteriorated.**  — (p.  23.)  ^ 

If  salt  or  lime  were  chiefly  valuable  as  food  for  plants,  it  is  not  likely 
that  40  busheb  per  acre  would  prove  **  destructive  to  both  grain  and 
grass." 

With  a  view  of  fiicilitating  the  experiments  we  have  recommended  on 
this  subject,  (Gard,  Mag.  vol.  ii.  p.  6.)  we  shall  only  add,  that  16  bushels 
to  the  acre  is  5  lbs.  10  oz.  to  a  perch,  and  3  oz.  to  a  square  yard.  After 
what  we  have  already  said  (p.  6.),  we  need  not  repeat  our  most  anxious  wish 
to  co-operate  with  Mr.  Collyns,  whose  pamphlet  in  matter,  style,  and  in 
price,  is  well  adapted  to  circulation  amonp  farmers. 

Nothing  is  said  of  the  use  of  salt  in  kitchen-gardens ;  but  its  **  caustic 
(quality  kiUs  the  slugs,  fi;rubs,  and  small  insects,  entirely  destroys  the  mosses, 
^chens,  and  fongi,  in  old  pastures,  and  in  that  way  "  the  use  of  salt  is  a  very 
freat  improvement  in  lawns  and  pleasure-grounds."  —  (p.  12.)-^  There  is 
ample  room,  therefore,  for  gardeners  to  make  experiments,  imd  we  hope  they 
will  be  made  extensively,  and  the  results  sent  to  us  on  pr  before  the  Ist  of 
January  next,  as  before  requested.  (Gard.  Mag.  vol.  ii.  p.  6.) 
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Steele^  Andrew^  Esg.  of  CroMwoodhill,  Member  of  the  Natural  History  and 
Ain*iculturai  Soaeties  of  Edinburgli :  the  Natural  and  Agricultural  His- 
tory of  Peat-moss  or  Turf-bog ;  to  which  are  annexed^  corroboratiire 
Writings,  Correspondence,  and  Observations,  on  the  Qualities  of  Peat 
or  Fen  Earth  as  a  Soil  and  Manure ;  and  on  the  Methods  used  in  Scot- 
land for  converting  Moss  Soils  into  Arable  and  P^uture  Grounds,  Plant- 
ations of  Trees,  &c.  Edinburgh.  8vo.  pp.  401.  lOs,  6d, 

A  macazine  of  papers  on  the  subject  of  peat,  and  of  the  improvements 
which  the  author  made  on  the  moss  farm  of  Crosswoodhill,  near  Edin^ 
burgli ;  preceded  by  lOTpages,  which  constitute  the  natural  and  agricultural 
history  of  peat  moss.  Tne  information  is  solid,  plain,  and  pra^ical ;  but 
as  it  mcludes  nothing  that  was  not  f)erfectlv  well  known  bdbre,  it  might 
have  been  more  usemlly  conveyed  in  a  fifth  of  the  ^ace  of  paper  and 
print,  and  at  less  than  a  Uiird  of  the  price. 

Draining  is  the  radical  improvement  of  moss  lands,  and  will  alone  and 
after  some  time  change  the  kind  of  plants  which  grow  on  their  surfisice.  I^ 
it  addition  to  draining,  the  surface  can  be  pared,  bunied,  limed,  and  sown  with 
white  clover  and  a  mixture  of  perennial  grass  seeds,  fdmost  all  is  done  that 
it  is  advisable  to  do  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Other  than  ordinary 
circumstances  will  adjpit,  or  may  render  advisaUe,  the  subjection  oif 
moss  lands  to  a  rotation  of  crops,  or  to  planting  with  trees ;  but  these  are 
not  likely  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence,  especially  in  the  present  times. 

The  best  sorts  of  trees  for  planting  on  moss  lands  are  evidently  the 
birch,  alder,  willow,  and  indigenous  poplars.^  The  Scotch  pine  is  found  to 
do  well,  and  also  the  spruce,  but  not  the  larch. 

"  At  Whim,  in  Ped>le8hire,  the  seat  of  Sir  James  Montgomery,  Bart, 
there  are  as  fine  spruce  firs,  pertiaps  fifty  years  old,  growing  on  a  deqp  moss 
soil,  as  I  ever  saw.  There  are  likewise  many  odier  good  trees  growing 
there,  and  I  was  informed  that  the  moss  is  so  Tery  deq>,  that  their  roots 
could  not  possibly  touch  the  solid  ground." 

France* 

Disormeaw,  Paulin  M.  A. :  Les  Amusemens  de  la  Campecne,  contenant 
1.  La  Description  de  tons  les  Jeux  qui  peuvent  ajouter  a  PAgr^nait  des 
Jardins,  servir  dans  les  Fetes  de  ramille  et  de  Village,  et  repandre  la 
Joie  dans  les  F^es  Publi({ues ;  2.  L'Histoire  Naturelle,  lesSoins  qu'cxve 
la  Voliere,  PArt  d'empailler  les  Animauz,  le  Jardini^  la  Peche,  las 
diverses  Chasses,  la  Navi^tion  d'Agr^ent,  des  Recreations  de  Physique^ 
des  Notions  de  G^ometne  pratique,  d'Astronomie,  de  Gnomonique,  des 
Principes  de  Gymnastique  amusante.  d'Equitadon,  de  Natation,  de 
Patini^  des  Lefons  sur  les  Artes  de  la  Menuiserie,  du  Tour,  du  Dessin,  de 
la  Perspective,  des  Recettes  agr^ables  k  connattre,  &c ;  et  gen^ralement 
tout  ce  qui  pent  contribuer  k  charmer  les  Loisirs  de  ceux  qui  habitant  la 
Campagne;  recueillis  par  plusieurs  Amateurs.  Paris*  ISmo.  €  vols» 
40  pi.   84  fr. 

This  work  is  favourably  spoken  of  by  the  French  critics.  *  Wc  find  id 
the  first  volume  treatises  on  the  poulti^-yard,  recreative  pardeninff,  the 
language  of  flowers,  the  art  of  riding,  huntmff,  and  smu*ing  ftnymal*-  [»oot» 
in^,  fishing,  the  culture  of  silk-worms,  and  bees,  form  the  second.  Th# 
thu*d  treats  of  natural  history,  the  art  of  swimming,  amateur  navigation, 
^metry,  amusing  astronomy,  the  construction  of  sun-dials,  joineiy,  turn- 
ing, the  &brication  of  arbour-woric  and  fire-works ;  finally,  the  fourth 
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▼olume  19  reserved  to  the  notions  of  perspective,  optics,  the  art  of  con- 
veying information  by  signals,  hydraulics ;  to  games  of  dexteritjr,  as  well  in 
viUage  festivals  as  m  gardens,  and,  in  short,  to  gymnastic  exercises.** 

Un  Jar^mtr  Agronome :  Annuaire  du  Jardinier  et  de  TAgronome,  pour 
1826.    Paris*    l8mo. 

Hiis  is  intended  as  a  rival  work  to  the  Bon  Jardinier,  but  on  a  snialler 
ficale,  and  on  the  principle  of  never  repeating  what  has  been  said  in  the 
preceding  yearj  *•  so  that,"  as  the  author  obsorves,  **  after  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  years,  die  purchaser  will  possess  a  work  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
volumes  of  original  matter.*' 

PiroUcy  M^  Amateur  Cultivator,  and  formerlv  £ditor  of  the  Bon  Jardinier : 
Le  Jardinier  Amateur,  ou  THorticulture  iWi^ais ;  IVemier  SuppI6ment. 
Paris.   12mo.  2  fir. 

The  **  Jardinier  Amateur  *'  is  a  usefiil  treatise  on  horticulture,  as  practised 
in  France,  oerhi^  preferable  to  the  Bon  Jardinier.  It  appeared,  as  we 
have  already  noticed,  (Gard,  Mag,  voLL  p.  319.)  in  1825.  ot.  Pirolle  in- 
forms us,  that  every  year,  instead  of  a  pretended  new  edition,  a  detached 
supplement  will  be  published,  and  tne  present  is  the  supplement  for 
I826rr. 

In  ehmdng  it  over,  with  a  view  to  detect  any  thing  new  or  curious,  the 
first  thing  we  notice  is  Rumex  patientia,  or  patienc&<lock,  recommended  as 
'  nn  excellent  sorrel  spina^.  It  seems  that  plant  has  fiSlen  into  disuse  in 
F^wice  as  well  as  in  Britam.  Pcnre  Sabine,  is  said  to  be  onlv  Poire  d'Austrasie. 
^  Cette  poire  finica  sans  doute,  comme  tant  d'au  tres,  par  se  donner  ou  se  vendre 
sous  vinst  noms  diff<&ens."  The  culture  of  tul^  is  becoming  feshionable  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris ;  six  lines  are  put  in  abed,  and  lists  are  given  of 
the  sorts  adi^ted  for  each  Une ;  what  adds  to  the  value  of  these  lists  is,  that 
the  colours  are  designated  after  each  name.  Similar  lists  for  this  country 
we  hope  to  receive  ftom  Mr.  Groom  or  Captain  Butler.  Auriculas  are 
said  to  be  still  rare  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris ;  the  Li^is  are  the 
greatest  cultivators  of  this  flower  on  the  Continent  By  an  error,  probably 
accidental,  the  catalogues  of  English  nurservmen  are  said  to  contain  only 
twenty-seven  varieties  of  chrysanthemum,  wlme  that  of  M.  Noisette  contains 
forty,  and  that  of  M.  Soulan^e-Bodin  still  more.  Anemone  perennis  sem- 
perflorens,  sent  to  M.PiroUe  last  year,  flowers  like  the  Beng^  rose,  fi*om 
April  to  November.  We  are  not  aware  that  this  variety  of  anemone  is 
known  about  London. 

In  an  article  on  the  varieties  of  rose,  now  so  numerous,  we  are  informed 
that  almost  ev^  variety  has  nearly  half  a  dozen  of  names,  and  that  though 
some^  commercial  catalogues  enumerate  above  1000  of  these  names,  yet 
that  it  is  diowed  by  the  best  judges  about  Paris  and  Rouen,  that  there  are 
onlv  between  SCO  and  400  distinct  sorts  in  the  nurseries.  By  fiu*  the  best 
cc^ection  in  France  is  in  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg ;  'it  includes  all 
the^  ^>ecies  as  well  as  varieties;  M.  Hardi  the  gardener,  on  purpose  to 
enrich  this  collection,  has  examined  the  roses  of  the  principal  gardens  of 
England,  Holland,  and  France ;  every  year  he  receives  a  numb^  of  addi« 
tions,  which,  after  flowering,  he  either  rejects  or  adds  to  his  collection  as 
they  prove  new  or  mere  repetitions ;  and  though  he  has  nearly  3000  names 
in  his  catalogue,  yet  he  acknowledges  that  the  distinct  sorts  in  his  posses- 
non  do  not  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  names  than  the  distinct  sorts 
in  the  nurseries  do  to  the  pnnted  sale  lists. 

The  following  list  is  dven  of  ^  Roses  which  appear  the  most  worthy  of 
jelection  by  amateurs,  twten  firom  the  most  numerous  collections  of  France.'* 
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As  the  lists  in  this  oounlry  contain  no  deacriptiye  partiettlany  (ezoeptiiii^ 
the  list  of  Scotch  roses  hy  Messrs.  Austin  and  M'Askuiy  noticed  p.  102.) 
that  now  ^ven  may  prove  a  nseful  guide  at  this  season  to  sacfa  of  our 
readers  as  wish  to  possess  a  choice  coUection.  They  may  be  had  fix>m 
any  of  the  principal  nurserymen,  and  at  an  aYerage,  we  beiiere.  of  Sf .  per 
standard^  or  if.  per  dwarf.  We  have  numbered  them,  to  fodlitate  the 
givinff  of  orders^as  all  the  principal  nurserymen  in  Britain  and  France  take 
this  Magazine.  A  good  me^od  of  dring.an  order  is,  —  so  many  firom  each 
division,  or— for  so  much  money  nrom  each  division, -^leaving  the  choice 
to  the  nurseryman.  By  this  mode,  a  better  bargain  is  got,  and  with  less  risk 
of  disappointment,  than  by  fixing  on  names  at  random,  which  may  hi^ipen 
to  be  scarce,  dear»  or  bad  growers. 

Those  marked  (*)  are  in  flower  the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  and  ooast^ 
tute  a  choice  collection  for  a  very  small  raden ;  r.  red ;  w.  white;  cr» 
crimson ;  iL  flesh ;  «.  violet;  bl,  black ;  A  Ught ;  d.  dark ;  mL  striped ;  var. 
varic^ted ;  p.  purple;  y.  yellow ;  Bl.  lilac;  or,  orange. 

Sbct.  I.  —  Roiu  unthflotDen  if  a  smaUtixe^  or  from  IS  to  18  Rnes  im 
diameter;  86  sorts. 


I  Agathe  k  fleun  carnfies,^ 
S  Agatbe  mervcUkuw,^ 
S  Aiatheodonnt^r. 

4  AJsire,r. 

5  AiM!t,er. 

6  Atbto^fK. 

7  BeDgiUe  ao^mooe^  r. 

8  renoncttte  roae,  d.  r, 

9  —  RozehuM^  d.  r, 

10  — — —  SangoiD,  dJL  r. 

11  Camellia,  r. 

ifi  Ccntfettifles  aniinooek  n 
13  ■  groa  pompon,  r. 


14  CentftniUei  naine,  r. 

15  Croix  deUl£ftlon,r. 

16  Damaa  multtiore^  JIL 
n  GracUiLM 

18  Holoiaicea,  er. 

19  HytirideiUiiati^l«: 
90  Junoo  Hvteide,  row; 
81  La  Blonde,  w. 

88  La  MaitMc^roM 

83  Moelib«e,  nMT. 

94  Pauline,  rae.fl. 

25  Petite  Amih^rote.A 

96  _Cam<e  m^ouie^  $, 


87Frtlte 
98 


gRenoQCttle  pooipra^  fk  a 
Rom  Berthec,  r. 

34 Volteoe,  er.  wlat. 

36  Toque  rovala,  rvai: 
36  Vi^oira  bisam,  afoL 


cani€e^ 


Sect.  II.—  Rotes  untk  flowers  of  the  second  site,  or  from  19  to  24  limes  m 
diameter  i  88  sorts* 


57  Adelhie,  roaft 

38  Agathe  admirable,  roM.fM:. 

30 Fating  row. 

40  ^—  prollAie,  rote, 

41  —*- rote,  roar; 

4fi  —  rojnde,  m.  roM 

43  Alba  auraniia,  jf.  or. 

44  Alexandripe^/.  bL 
46  Artino^,  or. 

46  BeUe  bouquet&ke,  d,  r. 

47  —  olympeb  r. 

48 .  Mnsflattetie,jl 

49  «  Bengale  atropourpre,  p, 

50  »  -beaedeUoiiaa,!! 

51  *  Mane  ordinaire,  m 
69  *  — — —  blano  dn  Loxein- 

bouig,w. 

53  *  couleurde  chair jt 

54  *  ■  doable  rouge  iit, 

d,n 

55  .duchewediPanna^ 

56  «  ■   '  '    .  Etna,  d,  r. 
W  ♦ gi 


58«. 
89*- 

oo«. 


-  Vteure^  A"*** 

-  unique,  w. 

.  renoQcule  Tiolette, 

-  iplendcni,  r. 


«•  Bengale    tfa€    k 

63  %  —      ^Teipam,  r. 

64  Bisarre  de  la  Chine^ jf. 
66  ■.flanMnd,^ 

66  ■.  noir,  bL 

67  Blanche  Tiolacie  to.  tb 

68  Calypao,  cr. 

69  C^lesUne,  w. 

?0  Cdeatis  alba,  tA 
1  CentftulUea  ganflM,  af. 
78  — .  panachfie,  Mt. 

73  CltoenHne,  r. 

74  Cramoiai  grand  fBU,cr.' 

75  Damaa  tormenteux    Uanc 

panach^  car. 

76 d»ltalie.jl 

77 tannti,A^ 

78  precieux,>l 

79  D^{anire,r. 

80  Duchewed'AngoulteMb  JL 

81  Duputren,  cr. 
88  E^e,  r. 
83Fabert,cr. 

84  Feu  briUUnt,  er. 

85  Fblie  Booapartei,  Jbiy  r. 

86  Gu^rinTaT^ 

87  Larth£nle,>l 

88  La  Tendreaw,  rott  v. 
80LaVaIett«.«ikit 

90  L'inTindue,  tf.n 


91  Leda,iioae; 

98  r"      " 


9S  Mordant  de  Launar*  nM& 
delaFMche^row. 


94  MouweuM 

95 nai 

96  0boeurit^&r 
91  Fatanyre,  roae; 
SePtapraneDe  ' 


100 

bourg,  10. 
lot  Ponlat0inkl,m 
108  Pourpre  bn»s6,  |K. 

103  Provina  Uanc,  «0k 

104  Pbrtlandica,  A 

105 dottblBviola(t.at 

106  Rouge  bronst,  dL  r. 
107— —  ««gant,d:r. 
108  Renooeuleai8eBtte,reM:^»^ 
100  Roie  de  Hewe^  er. 

110  — —  Augmtine,  paSt  ime. 

111  -^^maSttpurew. 
118 —       —  * 
113  La 
114 

115  Tatana,  er. 

116  ValenttiM^n 

117  ViotottemerveUkuN^Ktfi. 

118  Torek  et  Lancaftre^  m.  r. 


La  roae  uiricNie,  m.  t 
■        I  unfltow^il 
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Ss<iT.  ni.^iSoM»  loj^  Jhwen  <f  the  tMrd  ^memtkmt  or  aimtii  SO  4hm» m 

diameter;  %5  sort$. 

119  Asalb«ileFisrCufid,f«Mu  147  Cbariotte  de  ii  Omw— ,  17a  Monmim   hkndit  boo 

MO pynmldab^  rme:  roM.w.  TtO^tM. 

Itt  — — ^-  Kwwib  r. ».  149  CoonMUMinipMal^  cr.  177 .  cnmSHLct^ 

US  Ai^  hnm  et  Algle  noir,  150  Dunaa  pooipre, ^  178  MuUbllia,cir^ 

IMAItk&ffMc:  in  DMfboCato«,cr«  lao  OubU  <»«•  naDcaST^. 

1S5  Alti«hBA,fMr.  15S  IMdrtfe,cr  181  ^MmM^aaSX^ 

S5?*iL**9'^'^'**^  JS5*^""«*"^*«*  MiP*m|«ndle    i     snnd« 

VSa  Bmo  Canain,;!.  155  Florida  rote,  flman,  r. 

ISB  — ^  vckmn, «.  .156  Oalacbtek  roM:  m.  183  — -^.  PMn^ft.  ^. 

]8»Bauit6pate^tr.  157  6eonteiiiMnM&  184  BMirpreanloit(,&   ' 

^Sa  Mii  iMmuHit^m,  158  Grand* moiiucble»dWifV.  185  PromttbCcvn^ 

131  BcUe  DUoQ,  r.  «0k  159  Inoompax^ile     Luxa».  186  Quatre  aaltoiM  mm  ^irinea. 

Ue— — .  Eaquonoiaaber.  bouis»rM«.  r. 

1^ -LiMutiLil.  ieOIiMBcanigor,nM«.  187  Rol dat  vktMi^  A  «. 

laf LooH  «-.  181  JeanneCte,  r.  188  IU»e  det  poHaa,  ywe, 

135  ^-»—  IflnoniWL  yoaes.  lOi  Junoo,  cr.  189  —  du  RoL  er. 

laSBcDgaleCaOiaiMlL.nMr  16S  La F«]rrouaa,Jl. f«tr.  190 parot^m. 

werpiombie.  164  La plur belle datVlolettM,  191 •triie.jt- 

1S7  « BcnfBla  dne  da  Gram-         «    dL  a.  19C  Rouae  fbnDldable,n 

_        vaoB^nm.JL  16S  La  Valette, raat  198  Roselaiie» d.  fWtf 

138  * Mouae,  rote.  166  UooidedL  r.  194  Salamoo.A 

139  *  — «—  laafrek  MitHI.  197  Lueida  nouTeOe,  r.  195  Stapbo,  mt. 

140  »  ■  th6,  craww.  168  Madane  de  Trawaa^  r.  196  SpectabiUa  puipona,  fu 


141  Bouduet  paifldt,  c*erry,        169  Manteau  rouge,>.  . ,^. 

148  CaiSUalnroliim, dr.  170 royal, r.  196  Tfeint douz^ 

143€a^biiilI«l>iiocBMt,r.       171  Mer««iHeuMrot«o  -  ^-r-t^ 


nn  8iipertaal»nm,aL 
,_.  196  1^douzrir 
,          171  ller*<eilleuaarou80^>L  199  Tnapie  de  llan,  r. 

144  ■      VanSpaendoDck,   179  lfiaerTe,>f.  900  Ttemparente^roie. 

r.  173  Mouaseyie  onttnaire,  r.  901  THoombede  Flore,  roir. 

145  ■        ■    Vih»oriD,r,           174   n     ■  ,      -blapcbe  cadi-  909  det  damea,  nwft 
148  Cemay,  rote,  m                             naire,  w.'  908               .  pourpt%yi, 

SsCT.  IV.-«>i2oM»  ufitkjioioen  q^  Me  iargett  wse,  or  5  inchei  and  ^upwards 
m  diameter;  51  sorts. 

SM  AgatlM  Clarlne,  A  fiS9  CentfeuiHes  vierge,  I.  rtMe.  940  MUbrldate,  r. 

905  -...»-  Cotine./  993  CoiuUbUapukherrlma,n«.  941  Ifopba,  d.  r. 

906  ■  magniflque^jlL  994  det  Peintre«,nng.  94fi  Noarelle  PtTOine  de  Lille. 

907  AtluiBe,iL  92S  CUouwlcniie,  rote.  JL 

908  BcUe  d'  Audst,  jl>                SS8  ConaUnoe,  ou  grmode  roae  943  Ourlka,  d.  r. 
909 d>Aiitcua,A                        de  HoUande,  nwc  944FiTQiiie,K 

SIO Hatee,  rote,  997  ComoualUea  9.m,  945  »  Portlandfca  grandUonu 

911  — «-deTriai)Oii,raaA  9S8  Conrtin jf.  root.  A 

919 Henrietta,  rvao.  999  DucdeBarTr,dL  r.  946  Prince  de  Gallea,  cr. 

913  — -  Th6rte,  rote.  990  — —  de  cniartrea,  d.  r,  947  Princeiae  de  Salm,  rote. 

914  Beqcale  FlTonie»  rote,  931  £z  albo  roiea  w.A  948  Piorlns  inoaatrucuz,r(Mf.K 


915  Carficr,!.  r.  938  Olobe  cfierte^ ^  940  Rom  de  Meidne,  rote.A 

916  Cela,  L  r.  9SS  Grand  Triomphe,  rott.  o,  850  SalntcH^ltae,  A  rote,  p, 

917  CentlbuUleid'AQteulUnwr.  934  Htoite,  cr.  251  S^rigni.  roie. 
913 de    Bnuelles,  935  lUustre,  rote.  252  Toiaon  d'or,  y. 

rote.  986  hknoidai,  rote,  963  Triomphe  duLuumboiuqg. 

919  —-..I.-  de  la  Meute,  937  Madame  de  Stad,  rote,  er,  rote. 

rote.  938  M4hul,  er.  rote.  964  TurtMtt  iojaI.  r.  w, 

9n  ^—  deNanej,  roar.  939  Merreilla  du  Bugnde,  rote, 
sn                 ■  Nonralit    du  lAfrry. 

TjOTfBihouifc  d.  rote, 

Sbct.  V.  —  CSimbing  Roses;  19  subspecies^  and  numerous  varices  of 
Noisettes  and  MuUyiora, 

'  CSS  Boia  arrcniia,  m.  960  Bankaiaiia,  ik  and  y.,niigle  964  Bounaolt,  rets, 

956  8empervfNDs»«k  and  douUa.  965  Revena,  r. 

957  Brairteata,  «e.  961  Multlflora,  wrera]  Tarto.  966  RuneUiana  ;   the  Cottate 

958  R«abinshL  m,  tiei,  m  and  I.  r.  rcwe  of  Metna.  Corma^ 
999  lfbKiia!ar«   *o^  vsA  988  GreyUUi,^  andanolalr,|w^f«rf.tefv# 

Mbla.  ^^  96SNoliette,^alfr.  ite 

Sect.  VI.  —  Scoitck  Roses  ;  300  distinct  sorts. 

'  Theut'mmf^  aalactad  ftoaa  MeMia.  Auacin  and  M*Aalan*f  dewrtptire  one^aat  eatalogne 
heflare  commfndad.  (p.  108.)    fifty  forta  will  make  a  handaomecoUectton. 

M.FIrolle  ffwes  •"lift  of  synonymB,  (pp.71— 75.)  which  will  be  found 
Yenriuelul  to  such  nurserymen  as  intend  reducing  thdr  catalogues  to  truth 
and  real  usefulness.  Indeed,  as  the  yarieties  enumerated  both  m  I'Uortioulr 
tenr  Franfaii,  and  its  supplement,  hftve  short  descriptions  added,  bbth  wgrki 
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nmybe  profitabi/  oonsultecl  by  the  British  cultivator  for  the  parpam^S^ 
luded  to. 

Laurus  nitida  and  other  species  have  been  introdyaBdMhf  Mi^^««b p* 
Bodin ;  and  the  same  distinguished  nihwitar  JtawuP*  <mm  Antwerp  a 
4loiiUe  white  nenum  ^Ipj—x^.    iC^dhna  floBeinas  flore  lutea,  Camellia 

vdHflEi^  BmiAmm  WfifiofiiM,  Anemone  arborea,  probably  a  s{>ecies  of 
Atragene,  Paeonia  humea,  ^  que  I'Anglais  I'ont  dedi^  au  philosophe 
Hume/*(! !)  and  some  oUier  plants,  are  mentioned  as  of  recent  intro- 
duction. 
*  The  establishment  of  our  correspondent,  the  Chevalier  Soulange-Bodin, 
at  Fromont,  is  described,  as  ^^  conceived  on  a  plan  the  most  extensive  and 

'  well  devised,  and  developed  with  a  rapidity  and  a  success  which  does  the 
greatest  honour  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  conceptions,  and  the  ardour  of  the 
zeal  of  its  proprietor  and  founder."  Three  years  ago  the  Fromont  garden 
was  a  perk,  or  En^ish  pleasure-ground,  of  about  100  acres ;  at  present,  it 
is  a  nursery  with  numerous  hot-houses  of  every  dimennon,  constructed  with 
bkill,  elegance,  and  economy.  The  compartments  of  the  garden  are  ar- 
ranged and  prepared  accordmg  to  the  cufierent  descr^tions  of  nursery 
propagation  and  culture;  in  some  the  soil  b  trenched  and  sifted  to  a  great 
depth ;  in  others  it  is  removed  and  rq>laced  by  beds  of  peat  mould. 
Every  thing  is  arranged  in  the  most  orderly  manner,  and  all  the  compart- 
ments, as  well  as  the  plants,  are  named  on  labels  conspicuously  placed,  so 
that  a  stranger,  in  a  great  measure,  sees  and  understands  the  purpose^  of 
every  part,  and  the  name  of  every  object,  without  the  necessity  of  enquiring 
of  his  gnide.  This  may  aflbrd  a  useful  hint  to  some  other  establishments. 
M.  S.-lSodin  has  published  a  priced  catalogue  of  plants  on  sale  at  Fromont, 
{Gard,  Mag,  voLL  p.  196.)  and  M.Pirolle  assures  us  that  the  prices  are 
very  moderate,  considering  the  rarity  of  some  of  the  plants ;  and  that  it  is 
intended  to  lower  these  pnces  in  proportion  as  the  difficulties  of  propaga- 
tion are  surmounted.  Mr.  P.  pays  tne  highest  compliments  to  the  enthu- 
siasm and  perseverance  of  M.  S.-Bodin,  and  rejoices  as  we  do  in  his  success. 
It  has  been  observed  to  us  by  several  English  gardeners  who  have  be&i 
at  Fromont,  that  it  is  the  only  nursery  establishment  on  the  Continent 
which  resembles  those  of  England ;  and  tiiis  we  consider  to  be  the  most 
solid  and  substantial  tribute  which  can  be  paid  to  its  proprietor. 

Germany  and  Switzerland, 

chosen,  Baron  de:  Die  landwirthschaftliche  Erziehiuunanstalt  in  Gem. 
Establishment  for  Agricultural  Education  at  Gem  in  Bavaria,  Munich. 
8VO.   pp.52. 

Gosen,  Baron  de ;  Rede  gehalten  bei  Eroffiiung  der  landwnthsdbafUiche 
Erziehungsanstalt  in  Gem.  Discourse  pronounced  on  the  Opening  of  the 
Establishment  for  Agricultural  Education  at  Gem.  Munidi.  8vo.  pp.  SO. 

The  Baron  de  Closen  is  the  proprietor  of  Gem,  an  extensive  estate  m 
the  circle  of  the  Lower  Danube  in  Bavaria,  and  his  principal  cbject  in 
forming  the  present  institution,  is  to  educate  the  poorer  cnildrai  on  his 
own  estate,  and  especially  orphans.  In  his  prospectus,  he  states  that  he 
has  examined  the  schools  at  Hofwyl  and  Rohenheim,  that  of  M.  Vo^t 
(Gard.  Mag,  vol.  i.  p.  441.)  near  Altona ;  the  institution  for  orphans  and 
poor  children,  established  by  M.  de  Tuskow  at  Friedrichsfeld,  near  Berlin, 
and  a  similar  institution  near  Basle,  and  adopted  at  Gem  what  he  found 
excellent  in  each.  In  addition  to  the  children  on  his  own  estate,  he 
proposes  to  take  fiffy  or  sixty  other  children,  the  orphans  or  the  poor  of 
other  districts,  at  50  fl.  per  annum.    These  children  are  to  be  from  ten  to 
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twelve  5tMnni^pMBiitl»iHMBi  five  yean  in  his  establishment.  He  en- 
ga^  to  ^ve  theiA  6iree  wi^^f  aHtOKlioii ;  viz.  elementary,  as  reading 
writing,  anthmetic,  and  cosmo^ndttri  ^tedhaicd^  -m  t^gncmkare,  domestic 
economy,  and  all  the  trades  which  belong  to  diem,  wA«i  takdbeq^JBMl- 
makinf,  spinning  distillery,  bride -making,  dec  &c, ;  practical,  tta  a,  Umm 
to  work  in  or  execute  all  these  rural  occupations,  male  as  well  as  female, 
including  spinnii^,  tailoring,  milking,  cheese-makmff,  Ac*  The  establi^- 
ment  was  opened  on  the  4th  of  November,  18S5;  m  the  discourse  pro- 
nounced on  which  occasion,  it  is  stated,  that  when  the  children  have  com* 
pleted  their  education,  they  will  be  fit  to  embrace  any  of  the  difierent 
professions  which  belong  to  rural  economjr ;  such  as  miller,  baker,  innkeeper^ 
gardener,  forest-keeper,  brick-maker,  distiller,  &c» 

All  the  labours  of  the  establishment  are  to  be  performed  by  the  pupils ; 
an  account  is  to  be  opened  for  each  individual,  in  which  he  is  to  be  chajged 
with  the  prime  cost  of  his  food,  clothing  and  instruction,  and  credited  with 
the  estimated  value  of  his  labour,  and  if  at  the  period  when  he  leaves  the 
establishment  there  should  be  a  balance  in  his  favour,  it  is  paid  him.  Baron 
de  C.  calculates  that  in  most  cases  the  pupils  will  have  something  to  receive. 

Ferkandluneen  des  Verevruy  &c.    Transactions  of  the  Prussian  Gardening 
Society.  Fart  IV.   Berlin.  4to.   8  pi   3  thdb. 

The  principal  paper  in  thb  Part  is  on  the  construction  of  hot-houses» 
by  Mr.  Otto,  the  secretary,  and  Mr.  Schramm,  inspector  of  buildings,  or 
what  we  should  call  surveyor.  It  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and 
judicious  treatises  on  the  subject  that  has  yet  appearecl  on  the  Con- 
tinent, where,  as  Mr.  Otto  observes  in  his  introduction,  that  department  of 
garden  architecture  has  undergone  an  entire  revolution  withm  the  last 
twenty  years.  Six  of  the  plates  are  in  illustration  of  this  treatise,  (which  is 
also  published  separately,  price  2  thr.  10  gr.)  and  the  remaining  two  are  of 
Cassia  rostrata,  and  Hibiscus  fugax,  handsome  stove-plants,  with  yellow 
flowers.  All  the  papers  in  this  and  the  preceding  parts  will  afterwards  be 
duly  examined  with  a  >iew  to  extracts;  here  we  have  only  room  to  notice 
the  establishment  in  Esslingen  of  a  society  for  sendinjg  out  botanical  col- 
lectors ;  a  much  better  plan,  in  our  opinion,  than  joining  that  department 
with  horticulture. 

Italy* 

//  Fattore  di  Campagna;  or,  the  Land  Steward ;  a  monthly  agricultural 

Journal.    Milan.   8vo. 

The  number  for  May  contains  an  able  article  on  the  necessity  of  educating 
the  agricultural  population,  and  on  the  means  of  accomplishing  this  pur- 
pose. These  means  are  the  Sunday  and  holyday  schools  for  teacning 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  to  the  younger  children ;  and  week-day 
schools,  to  be  established,  and  in  ^eat  part  maintained,  by  the  principal 
proprietors,  for  teaching  the  operations  of  agriculture,  the  theory  of  their 
efiects,  and  tdso  the  operations  and  theories  of  the  various  rural  arts  most 
connected  with  a  country  life,  such  as  the  various  branches  of  building,  the 
art  of  the  miller,  baker,  brewer,  smith,  veterinary  surgeon,  &c  The  Sun- 
day schoob  are  to  be  entirdy  managed  by  the  locSi  cler^,  and  not  to 
commence  till  after  the  church  service  has  been  completed ;  the  schools  of 
practical  instruction  are  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  land-steward  of 
tiie  estate  on  which  it  is  established ;  and  forei^  languages,  religion,  and 
politics  are  not  to  be  included  in  the  instructions.  In  many  cases,  the 
whole  of  these  instructions  will  be  ^en  by  the  steward  alone;  in  others 
he  will  have  competent  assistants,  and  chiefly  from  the  local  clergy.  The 
principal  expense  will  be  borne  by  the  proprietors,  but  a  part  also  by  the 
pupils,  on  tne  principle  thatvdiat  costa  nothing  la  but  uttie  valuecL— 
The  cause  of  knowleoge  is  prospering  all  over  the  world. 
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Ar^utculetuis  ;  or,  a  Treatise  on  the  €rrowth  and  Culture  o£  the  Cummt, 
Gooseberry,  Raspberr^^,  and  Strawbeny.  By  R.  F.  D.  Livingston^  Vanx- 
hall,  Surrey.  Subscribers'  names  receiyed  by  Mr.  Hardilu^  Bookseller^ 
St.  James's  Street,  and  by  the  Author,  Exhflntion  of  Frmt  TVees^  Wands- 
worth  Road,  Vauxhall. 

A  New  Editum  of  Meteorohgu^  Essays,  by  James  Frederidc  Danidl, 
Esq.  F.R.S. 

DeScuB  Siflvmnm.    Mr.  Strutt,  the  Author  of  **  Sylra  Britannica,"  a 
splendid  series  of  portraits  of  remarkaUe  trees,  in  impmd  folio^  is  pffepar* 
ing  for  publication,  Deliciae  Sylvarum ;  or.  Select  Views  of  Wild  and  Ho-  . 
mantic  Forest  Scenery,  drawn  from  Nature,  and  etched  by  himself. 

Hooker  and  Taylor^ s  Muscologia  BrUanmca,  The  second  edition  of 
this  work  is  ready  for  publication,  and  will  contsun,  many  new  Mosses 
and  six  supplementary  Tables. 

Hortus  Sceus  Londmensis ;  or,  a  Collection  of  dried  Spedmena  of 
Plants  growing  wild  within  Twenty  Miles  round  London,  named  on  Ihe 
Authority  of  ue  Banksian  Herbarium,  and  other  original  Collections.  By 
D.  Mariano  LapGasca,  late  Professor  and  Director  ofthe  Botanical  Garden 
of  Madrid,  Forei^  Member  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  and 
of  many  other  Saentific  Academies  in  Europe. 

This  work  will  contain  specimens  of  all  the  plants  gromig  spontane- 
ouslv  in  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  round  London,  considering  the  Royal 
Exchange  as  a  centre. 

It  will  be  published  in  parts,  each  containing  twenty-five  plants,  fixed  on 
stout  yellow  wove  post  folio.  Each  species  will  be  on  a  separate  leaf,  and 
so  di^osed,  that  the  work  may  be  bound  in  volumes  of  four  parts  without 
any  injury  to  the  q)ecimens.  They  will  be  fixed  to  the  paper  by  means  of 
slips  of  paper  pasted  with  g^ue,  so  that  should  it  be  wished  to  examine  the 
plants  more  conveniently,  they  may  be  removed  without  any  fear  of  break- 
ing them. 

With  the  name  of  the  plant  will  be  given  the  place  or  places  where  it 
may  have  been  found,  and  the  time  of  its  flowerinff.  It  is  also  proposed  to 
state  those  places  where  the  same  plant  is  to  be  met  with  m  iSpain,  of 
whose  Flora  but  very  little  is  ffenerally  known;  thus  the  Author,  wlulst 
lads^inff  the  curiosity  of  the  English  Botanist,  wOl,  at  the  same  time,  be 
serving  those  of  his  own  country  who  very  much  desire  correct  infi>rmation 
of  the  Plants  of  Linnaeus. 

Although  the  Author  has  studied  Botany  with  unremitted  attention  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  he  does  not  altogether  trust  to  his  own  knowledge, 
and  the  names  or  the  plants  are  siven  after  having  been  compared  with  &e 
Herbarium  of  the  immortal  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  (now  in  the  possession  of  the 
celebrated  R.  Brown,  Esq.)  the  plants  of  which  have  been  compared  with 
those  ofthe  original  Herbarium  of  LinnsBos,  of  Ayhner  Bourke  Lambert,  Esq. 
and  those  of  the  Messrs.  Sowerby,  who  possess  the  or^nal  plants  fiN>m 
which  were  executed  the  engravings  for  the  *^  En^ish  Botany.'*  These 
plants  were  described  by  the  learned  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  author  of 
the  "*  English  Flora,"  and  carefully  compared  with  those  of  the  Li  inaean 
Herbarium  possessed  by  the  same  author.  The  Author,  assisted  by  his  two 
eldest  sons,  will  every  year  be  able  to  publish  six  Pkurts. 

Subscriptions  for  the  work  will  be  received  at  the  house  of  tie  Author, 
S5.  Camden-Place,  Camden-Town;  at  the  libraiy  of  Mr.Salva,  124.  Re- 
gent Street,  and  at  G.  R  Sowerb/s,  F.  L.  8.,  156.  R^nt  Street.  The 
amount  of  subscriptions  to  be  U  eadi  Part.  Subscriptions  to  be  paid  oo 
receiving  the  difibrent  Parts. 

Part  L  is  already  puUidbed,  audit  is  intended  to  publisii  one  I^vt  «ferT 
other  month. 
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Professixt  La-Gasca,  as  our  readers  will  recollect,  is  the  Author  of  the  in- 
teresting article  on  the  Botany  and  Gardening  of  Spain,  given  in  our  first 
Tolume  (p.  235.);  and  whoever  recoHects  the  feelin)^  manner  with  which 
this  truly  amiable  man  deplores  the  mirfortones  of  his  country,  and  relates 
his  own  unhappy  situation,  "  a  fugitive  and  a  proscript  from  his  native 
country,"  will  jom  with  us  in  most  heartily  wishing  him  that  success  which 
he  merits,  not  only  as  a  Botani^  but  as  a  victim  in  the  cause  of  ]9>erty,  and 
the  general  progress  of  society.  Little  do  many  of  our  readers  know  the 
arduous  stniggles  for  existence  incident  to  a  person  situated  like  Professor 
La-Gasca ;  it  is  nec^sary  to  have  undergone  certain  changes,  ^>  to  have 
drank  one's  self  of  the  cup  of  misfortune,  ^>  to  form  an  idea  of  the  almost 
hopeless  adversity  of  his  case.'  Yet  Mr.  Lfr-Grasca's  resignation,  meekness, 
firmness,  and  even  cheerftilntsSi  are  truly  exemplary,  and  may  be  cited  as  an 
example  of  the  moral  sublime.  Occupation  and  employment  are  the  re- 
sources to  which  he  must  have  recourse,  and  on  these  accounts  we  sin- 
cerely hope  he  will  meet  with  a  full  measure  of  demand  for  his  Hortus 
Siccus. 

The  usefulness  of  such  a  work  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  knowing  some- 
thing of  practical  botany  is  unquestionable ;  it  will  be  of  particular  mterest 
to  ladies  who  take  an  interest  m  this  study,  as  it  furnishes  the  easiest  of  all 
wc^  of  knowing  plants  by  sight ;  and  a  stock  of  this  sort  of  knowledge 
laid  up  in^uth,  and  whidi  may  be  done  by  a  Hortus  Siccus  within  doors 
or  in  a  ciCy,  creates,  like  a  teste  for  sketch^  landscape,  a  distinct  source 
oi  enjoyment  for  walks  in  the  country  during  the  after-period  of  life.  It 
may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  as  the.  indi^nous  plants  of  twenty  miles 
round  Lonoon  will  include  most  of  the  native  plants  of  common  occurrence 
m  Europe,  any  one  knowing  by  sight  all  that  will  be  contained  in  the  Hortus 
Siccus  Londinensis,  may  be  considered  as  having  a  very  respectable  know- 
letfee  of  plants. 

U  will  be  seen  by  the  prospectus  that  Mr.  La-Gasca  has  the  countenance 
and  assistance  of  the  first  botanists  about  London.  To  suoh  botanists  in 
die  countnr,  as  have .  specimens  of  ind^nous  plants,  we  would  suggest, 
that  their  du^icates,  or  a  part  of  them,  would  in  all  probability  be  very  ac- 
ceptable to  Mr.  La-Gasca.  We  would  fiuther  si^^gest  to  such  of  our  read^ 
OS  do  not  know  much  of  botany  themselves,  or  who  wish  to  have  it  taught  in 
an  easy  and  effiictual  manner  to  their  childr^  that  th^  ni^t  order  frpra 
Mr.  La-Gasca  dried  plants  for  this  purpose  with  great  benefit.  They  might 
for  example  give  any  or  all  of  the  following  ordm. 

A  HTtui  Siccusio  iUutlrate  ^ack  of  the  Twent^our  Clauet  ^lAmuBtu, 
and  the  principal  Orders  in  each  Class  ;  winch  might  be  done^  exclusive  oi 
binding,  for  any  sum  fi*om  51.  to  20L 

A  Horiut  Skcut  to  illustrate  the  dasiet  and  Orders  of  the  Natural  System^ 
as  fiu*  as  respects  Hardy  and  the  Common  Hol>4iouse  Plants ;  from  7A  to 
sol. 

A  Hortus  Siccus  of  the  Plants  most  commonfy  met  wUh  m  Great  Briimn^ 
whether  Natives,  in  Culture,  or  preserved  in  Hot-houses ;  say  as  many  sorU 
as  can  be  afibrded  for  2/L  sL  5l.  iL  \oL  20/.  &c 

A  Bortus  J^ccus  qfthe  Plants  of  any  particular  Cknmtrv,  which  woula  be 
very  useful  for  persons  going  abroad ;  or  of  any  particular  Class,  Tribe,  or 
Family  (f  Plants,  as  the  Grasses,  Clovers,  Heaths,  Common  Weeds,  M^ . 
cinal  Plants,  Poisonous  Plants,  &c.  &c.  might  be  ordered,  and  the  pnce 
either  limited  beforehand,  or  left  to  the  discretion  of  Mr.  La-Gasca. 

Our  anxiety  that  Mr.  La-Gasca  should  be  fully  occupied  will,  we  trust, 
i>e  a  sufficient  excuse  to  him  for  having  gone  into  so  much  detail  without 
saying  any  thing  to  him  on  the  subject,  and  to  our  readers  for  having  oc- 
tnipied  so  much  room,  in  showing  how  he  may  best  be  rendered  usetul  to 
many  of  them.  We  shall  only  mrther  add,  that  any  intermediary  service 
that  we  can  render^  it  will  afford  us  the  greatest  happiness  to  undertake. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.    Foreign  N<^ices* 


FRANCE. 

«  Sir, — I  accept  with  pleasure  the  proportion  which  you  have  made  to 
me,  of  giving  you  from  time  to  time  some  remarks  on  the  state  and  progress 
of  horticulture  in  France,  and  I  feel  myself  much  flattered  that  you  think 
me  worthy  of  assisting  you  in  your  anient  and  useful  work.  The  success 
of  your  attempt  to  give  to  a  branch  of  industry  hitherto  too  imperfectlT 
explored,  a  direction  more  precise,  and  an  elevation  ouite  new,  cannot  Gm 
to  contribute  to  the  amehoration  of  society  generally ;  and  that  amdio- 
radon  has  been  and  is  the  constant  end  of  the  wishes  and  the  effi>rts  of  good 
men  of  all  ages  and  of  all  countries. 

It  has  become  a  proverb  that  Tourmne,  that  fine  provmce,  which  has  so 
many  aUurements  tor  your  countrvmen,  is  the  Garden  of  France.  It  might 
be  added  with  more  truth,  that  France  is  the  ^pfden  of  Europe.  What  a 
genial  mildness  of  temperature !  What  a  vanety  in  the  seasons !  What 
richness  and  diversity  of  produce !  What  great  and  admirably  dispose^^ 
geographical  advantages  in  respect  to  shelter  T  What  a  fine  climate,,  wmS 
what  fine  harvests  !  But  although  Touraine  sends  her  confiture*  to^  all 
countries,  — although  the  fleets  of  Is^e  conv^  the  finite  ef  kv  fertile 
yaUm  as  far  as  the  mores  of  America*;  although  Normandv  sirolfcen  regales 
the  Great  Itle  with  its  vessels  loaded  with  apples ;  altlMpam  Burgundy  now 

Elides  herself  in  seeing  her  grapes  ripen  in  the  cliaMCe  ot  New  Holland  f  ; 
ow  fiir  short  we  come  both  to  ourselves  and  to  others  of  improving  the 
bounties  of  nature  I  Tlie  less  they  cost  n^  t^  less  care  do  we  take  of  them  I 
The  walnut  and  the  olive,  the  onay  imd  the  grape,  come  voluntarily  to 
be  placed  upon  our  tables.  Ihmflji  Ebs  spring  rdieved  the  blossoms  which 
were  ready  to  burst  fortfa^  tfum  the  cherry,  the  gooseberry,  and  the  straw* 
berry  redden  in  our  dglkt :  the  snow  still  covers  the  mountains,  and  yet 
tender  and^  ddfeate  herbs  are  already  strewed  on  the  plain.  Winter  ap- 
proachesf  k  besets  our  metropolis !  In  Provence  tne  last  rays  of  an 
autvanf  sun  ripen  there  herbs  and  finits,  the  late  enj<mnent  of  which  is 
WO€leas  acreeable  than  that  of  the  earliest  productions  of  spring;  and  the 
violet  of  Montpellier  crowns  the  banquet-cup,  which  we  can  still  fill  like 
you  with  excellent  beer,  if  we  have  not,  like  you,  the  taste  of  giving  the 
preference  to  Champagne. 

It  is,  therefore,  onl^  necessary  to  put  in  action  so  many  elements  of  pros- 
perity ;  and  to  do  this,  nothing  is  wanting  but  the  will.    It  is  to  this  ttiat  I 

*  Every  year  cargoes  of  fiiiit  grown  in  the  vale  of  Gr^vandan  are  sent 
from  Grenoble  to  the  United  States. 

t  Wine  has  been  drank  at  Port  Jackson,  made  tiiere  firom  grapes  grown 
iOn  plants  sent  firom  Burgundy, 
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cbeerfuUy  derote  the  remamder  of  my  Itfe.  It  muit  be  conftssed,  that  fbr 
the  last  thirty  years  mat  obstacles  have  presented  themselres  to  the  simple 
cares  which  the  earth  demands.  I  shall  not  retrace  the  sad  picture  of  Uie 
past, —  alike  by  the  beaters  and  the  beaten,  the  statues  of  Flora  and 
Pomona  were  auickly  thrown  down,  and  substituted  by  that  of  Bellona. 
The  Germans  have  encamped  in  my  garden.  I  have  encamped  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Germans ;  and  it  was  with  sword  in  hand  that  I  visited  the 
botanical  collections  of  Schonbrunn  (^enna);  Schauenburg,  (near  Minden); 
Stuttgardy  and  Petrowskoi  (Moscow).  I  have  said  of  others,  as  they  have 
said  of  me,  ^arbarut  per  tegetes  I  It  had  doubtless  been  better  for  both 
partite  to  have  staged  at  home  and  planted  their  cabbages.  We  are  returned 
there,  and  the  rismg  taste  for  gardening  becomes  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
guarantees  of  the  repose  of  the  world. 

But  man  needs  examples,  precepts,  and  stimulants;  and  his  natural  weak- 
ness b  such,  that  even  in  the  road  which  conducts  him  to  his  happiness 
he  requires  to  be  supported  and  encouraged.  In  the  ereat  political  period 
which  has  preceded  our  restoration,  a  woman  placed  herself  at  the  head 
of  France ;  the  graces  much  more  than  power  attracted  arts  around  her, 
and  Malmaison  was  created.  Berthauer  designed  the  gardens,  Boiil- 
pland  formed  the  collection,  and  directed  its  culture,  and  Rraout^  lent  his 
pencil  to  aid  in  its  description ;  these  names  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
horticultural  miracles  which  were  performed  at  Malmaison  in  three  years. 
All  has  disappeared ;  -*  to  the  pomp  of  exotic  vegetation  has  succeeded  the 
pomp  of  funerals,  and  of  that,  which  Racine  would  have  called  the  reign  of 
a  momenty  there  remains  no  more  than  an  obscure  monument  in  a  vulage 
church.  But  let  us  accept  of  the  happy  presages  of  Villeneuve,  L*£tang, 
and  Rosin.  *  These  promise  to  throw  a  new  lustre  round  agriculture  and 
botany.  I  hope  to  recount  to  you  in  detail  the  labours  which  a  taste  for 
these  arts  has  already  executed ;  and  I  shall  not  forget  the  Escalero  (stair- 
case) of  St.  Cloud  covered  with  peaceable  laurels,  placed  there  for  the 
amusement  of  the  royal  child. 

Amonest  the  private  eentlemen  who  have  devoted  their  leisure  to  horti- 
cnhure,  Mr.  Doublat  of  the  Vosges,  Mr.  Boarsault  of  Paris,  and  the  Baron 
de  Pispenheim  near  Fromont,  mav  be  mentioned  as  among  the  most  zealous 
of  tfaoe  latter  times.  Mr.  Doublat  has  formed,  on  a  mountain,  near  EpinaL 
acarden  open  to  the  public,  which  combines  extensive  distant  prospects  of 
a  bold  and  wild  country,  with  home  scenery  enriched  with  the  choicest 
exotic  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants.  The  Baron  de  Papenheim  had  succeeded 
in  forming  on  his  estate  of  Combe-la-Ville  a  collection  of  more  than  4000 
tpeaeg  of  hardy  plants,  of  which  hewascpoing  to  print  a  very  interesting 
catalogue,  when  lie  was  lost  to  botany.  This  excellent  man  persevered  in 
making  essays  on  the  acclimating  of  plants,  some  of  which  have  succeeded. 
As  to  Mr.  Boursault,  he  is  as  well  known  at  London  as  at  Paris,  by  his  en- 
Itthtened  taste,  and  the  magnificence  of  his  collection.  It  is  in  his  garden 
alone  that  the  Telopea  ^eaosissima  has  been  seen  in  France.  The  Laurus 
dnnamomum,  cinnamon  tree ;  the  Gardnia  maneostana,  and  the  Ardisia 
paniculata,  have  produced  with  him  flowers  and  fruits.  He  possesses, 
without  doubt,  the  finest  Araiicaria  excelsa,  Brazilian  pine,  of^  Europe. 
The  liurge  plants  of  Magnolia  mndiflora,  which  border  his  walks,  bnng 
their  seeds  to  perfect  maturity :  ne  is  almost  the  only  man  who  has  a  taste 
for  rare  plants.  Commerce  is  greatly  indebted  to  him ;  and  all  Paris 
knows,  that  in  a  f^  which  he  gave  Jast  winter,  all  the  ladies  received,  on 
entering  the  saloon,  a  nosegay,  composed  of  different  sorts  of  camellia. 
Doubtless  every  person  cannot  display  such  botanical  rarities.    But  we  have 

*  Seats  of  Madame  la  Dauphine,  and  of  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Bef»y«^ 
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our  marckS  €nu  fiewn  (fiower-vniurket), 
where,  twice  a  week,  our  gardeners 
come  and  display  for  sale,  by  the  break 
of  day,  the  most  brilliant  products  of 
their  industry.  I  am  not  aware  that 
similar  establishments  exist  in  Lon- 
don. It  is  not  easy  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  quantity  displayed  in  this  mar- 
ket; on  certain  days  there  is  hardly 
foom  to  contain  them.  However,  the 
whole  IS  sold  in  the  course  of  the 
moming,and  towards  evening  thelabo* 
riousgardener  returns  cheerfully  home, 
without  troublinc  himself  ¥rith  the  fiite 
of  his  flowers,  the  most  part  of  which  ^ 
fade  at  our  fetes,  and  some  also  ifie 
on  our  monuments  at  Vire  la  Ckmse* 
Accept,  Sir,  the  assuiance  of  my  es- 
teem and  my  rcjjard, 

**  Ijc  Chevalier  Soulange  BoDnf." 
Am  Jardin  de  F^romoiU,  prei  Parity 

Novembre  S9.  18fi6. 

GERMANY. 

Pamcum  Oermameum  (/i;-6S«)«~ 
^  Sr,  in  the  notice  you  have  meo  Qn 
iroLk  p.8S.)  of  the  difoant  kinds  of 
millet  cultivated  in  Germany,  I  oh- 
serve  that  you  have  omitted  to  meo- 
tion  the  mohar,  or  German  millet, 
Ptoicum  Gbrmanicum;  I  therefore 
offisr  to  yonr  consideration  the  follow- 
tng  observations  to  supply  that  omis- 
sion. As  the  plant  in  ouestion  hat 
been  sometimes  confounded  with  ai^ 
other,  the  Panicum  Italicum,  permit 
jne  first  to  state  the  specific  characters 
of  distinction: 

"P^mucttm  germmUeum:  (JSg.SS,)-^ 
Stfike  con^und  close;  nikdeU  {a) 
g;lomerate,  involucreti  (fi\  bristle* 
shaped,  longer  than  the  flower;  ro* 
cUi  {c\  hirsute.  (Linn.  Spec  85.) 

<<  Tlie  Panicum  Italicun  u  disdn- 
'guidied  fi:om  this  in  hanring  the  snike 
mterruplcd  at  the  base  by  several  in* 
terspened  clusters  of  florets,  the  invo- 
iucrets  are  shorter,  and  the  rachis  b 
tomentose,  and  not  hirsute,  as  in  the 
Panicum  Germanicum. 

**  I  have  known  the  Btnioum  Ge(N 
.manicnm  as  a  millet,  mA  cultivated 
it  with  other  species  of  the  Hke  habits 
.  in  a  ^neral  botanical  collection  of  the 
gramma,  but  I  was  not  aware  that  i$ 
had  ever  been  cultivated  for  any  other 
purpose, ointil  I  was  informed  of  the 
fact  by  Sir  Thomas  Tyrwhitt;  and  it 
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is  to  that  gentleman  I  am  indebted  for  the  following  information  on 
the  DToperties  of  the  Panicum  Grermanicmn,  and  the  en^ving  (from 
which  Jig.  €9.  is  taken)  of  the  plant  which  accompames  these  re- 
mariu.  Count  Malabailla,  President  of  the  Royal  Board  of  Agriculture 
in  Bohemia,  states  that  the  German  millet  is  cultivated  in  the  German  do> 
minions  of  Austria,  as  well  as  in  Hungary  and  in  the  Bannat,  where  it 
obtained  the  provincial  appellation  of  Mohar.  The  plant  is  an  annual, 
and  often  attains  to  the  height  of  four  feet,  according  to  the  soil.  It  delights 
in  a  Hght  moorish  soil.  It  is  sown  in  the  spring,  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
and  a  half  peck  per  acre,  and  slightly  harrow^  in.  It  is  cut  either  for 
0-een  food  or  to  be  made  into  hay.  liie  hay  is  found  to  be  so  nourishing, 
mat  in  Hungary  the  horses,  when  fed  with  it^  are  reduced  to  almost  hdf 
tiieir  usual  allowance  of  oats ;  and  in  winter  oxen  are  entirely  fattened 
withtt. 

Professor  Shoenbum,  of  Pest,  in  Hungary,  likewise  bears  testimony  to 
the  value  of  mohar ;  he  says  that  all  farmers  assert  it  to  be  very  nutritious 
and  an  excellent  fodder.  He  remarks,  that  it  grows  best  in  a  light  humicf 
toil,  and  that  it  will  grow  luxuriantly  even  in  boggy  soUs,  after  they  have 
been  drained. 

Mohar  has  been  tried  on  Dartmoor,  and  found  to  succeed  so  well  as  tG 
perfect  seed;  and  as  it  appears  to  ^ow  and  come  to  maturity  with  unusual 
<iuickne8s,  and  that  when  cut  it  is  made  into  hay  with  very  little  loss  o| 
labour  or  of  time,  these  circumstances  hold  out  strong  inducements  to 
make  trial  of  the  seed  on  such  farms,  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, as  are  si^ect  to  a  scarcity  of  fodder  in  winter. 

Sir  Thomas  lyrwhitt  has  sent  for  seed  of  the  mohar  from  Germany,  in 
order  that  a  fair  trial  may  be  given  to  the  plant  in  the  ensuing  spring  on 
soils  adapted  to  its  culture  and  situations  where  its  properties  will  be  duly 
appreciated.    I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c.  G.  Sinclair. 

New  CroUf  Surrey ^  Jan.  1827. 

As  Mr.  I^dair  ¥^  probably  receive  a  jportion  of  the  seed  from  Sir  Tho-» 
mas  Tyrwfaitt,  whose  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  Communications  to  the 
Board  of  Affriculture  will  be  recollected  by  some  of  our  readers,  such  of 
them  as  wiSi  to  give  it  a  trial  may  write  to  New  Cross,  or  to  their  seeds* 
man  to  ^>ply  there.  —  Cond. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Botamc  Garden  at  Bade.  —  On  the  7th  of  September  I  visited  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Basle,  on  the  Rhine,  where  I  noticed  a  fine  plant  of  the  Mimosa 
catechu  and  Stapelia  planiflora,  in  bloom,  unprotected.  Altogether 
the  garden  is  of  limited  dimensions :  there  is  a  small  pond  with  aquatic 
plants ;  from  its  centre  issued  &jet'd*eau,  and  it  was  surrounded  with  rock 
work  covered  with  alpine  plants.  What  I  thought  most  worthy  of  remark 
was  the  Arundo  donax,  fifteen  feet  high,  and  two  fine  specimens  of 
Cactus  heptagonus,  one  in  flower  fourteen  feet  hiffh.  They  stood  as  sen- 
tinels at  the  entrance,  and  had  always  been  exposed.  J.  M. 

Jtm.  23*  1827t 

ITALY. 

Manuring  the  Vine  wSh  the  Shoots  pruned  from  it,  has  been  found  very 
advantageous  by  G.  Ramello^  an  Italian  cultivator.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  best  manure  for  every  plant  is  the  mould  produced  by  decayed 
plants  of  its  own  kind ;  for  no  other  mould  can  contain  its  constituent  in- 
gredients in  such  nicely  adjusted  proportions.  Some  plants,  and  especially 
those  of  domestic  culture,  will  attain  great  vigour  when  supplied  with 
powerful  animal  manures;  but  by  such  manures  other  plants  are  killed  : 

Vol.  n.  —  No.  6.  q  • 
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There  is  perhaps  no  plant  mucepdble  of  culture,  that  wHl  not  grow  in  the 
earth  of  plants  of  its  own  kind,  or  that  might  not  be  suopUed  with  plants 
of  its  own  kind  in  the  form  of  liquid  manure.  It  mignt  be  worth  while 
trying  what  could  be  done  with  florists'  flowers,  bulbs^  heaths,  &c.  by  such 
treatment. 

A  Marriage  Tree^  generally  of  die  pine  kind,  is  planted  in  the  church- 
wd  by  every  new  married  couple  in  the  parish  of  Varallo  Pombio,  in  the 
Tyrol ;  a  fine  grove  of  pines  is  said  to  shade  this  church-yard,  and  it  must 
oe  recollected  that  the  pine  of  the  Tyrol  daims  to  be  ranked  as  a  firuit-tree, 
as  wdl  as  a  valuable  timoer,  being  the  Pinus  pinea,  the  kernels  of  the  cones  of 
which  are  firequently  served  up  in  the  dessert  in  Italy  and  the  southern  Alps, 
as  almonds  and  nuts  are  in  England.  (BibkoL.  Ital^  Sept,  1896.  p,  433.)  . 

HOLLAND  AND  THE  NETHERLANDa 

Training  ei^pienomtte.  —  This  mode  of  training  standard  pear-trees  k 
very  generaUy  adopted  in  private  gardens  in  the  Netherlands,  and  its  ad- 
vantages, as  respects  the  saving  of  room  and  avoiding  injurious  shade  to 
the  vegetables  near,  are  obvious.  Its  expediency,  however,  considered  with 
reference  to  the  produce  of  fiiiit,  is  not  so  clear.  Occasionally,  a  few  trees 
are  seen  bearing  a  pret^  fair  crop,  but  in  general  they  seem  much  leas 
prolific  of  pears  than  of  superfluous  shoots,  demanding  the  knife  of  the 
pruner,  and  thus  confirming  Mr.  Knight's  remark  as  to  the  constant  effiirt 
required  to  impose  on  any  tree  a  form  different  from  its  natural  one.  (Nate 
of  a  Friend,) 

Treei^  Hedges* — ^The  trite  remark,  that  a  people  generally  attain  some- 
thing like  perfection  in  those  matters  to  wtucn  they  have  long  directed 
their  attention,  is  exemplified  in  the  ver^  different  management  of  trees  in 
public  walks,  and  of  quickwood  hedges,  m  the  Netherlands.  The  hornbeam 
hedges  are  well  trained,  though  of^  clipped  so  thin  as  not  to  form  a  very 
substantial  fence ;  but  quickwood  hedges,  which  have  only  recently  been 
adopted  here  and  there,  are  verv  injudiciously  managed.  Small  weak 
plants  are  originally  planted,  and  afterwards  trained  to  trellis-work  at  a  great 
expense ;  the  necessity  of  cutting  them  down  after  a  year  or  two's  growth, 
in  order  to  have  strong  and  vigorous  shoots,  seeming  unknown ;  so  that 
the  fence,  after  many  vears,  is  still  weak  and  stras^ing.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Belgians,  like  the  Dutch,  manage  then*  plantations  of  trees 
for  public  walks,  whether  elms  or  limes,  acunirably.  They  always'  plant 
them  of  a  considerable  siae,  from  eight  to  ten  feet  h^^  and  two  to  three 
inches  in  diameter,  having  been  so  ordered,  by  previous  transplanting  or 
digging  round  them  in  the  nursery,  as  to  have  an  abundant  mass  of  roots. 
When  planted  out,  they  cut  off*  the  head,  leaving  them  bare  poles,  or  with 
only  a  few  twigs,  thus  at  once  ensuring  the  future  vigorous  growth  of  the 
tree,  and  dispensmg  with  all  need  of  st^es.  Afker  suffering  them  to  grow 
untouched  one  or  two  years,  all  the  branches  are  cut  off  below  the  strongest 
leading  shoot,  left  to  form  the  head  of  the  future  tree,  which  in  a  few  yean 
becomes  as  straight  and  handsome  as  one  not  headed,  and  fiur  more  vigorous. 
In  cases  where  it  is  impracticable  to  plant  trees  in  their  hitended  site  at 
the  proper  season,  they^  are  transplanted  in  autumn  in  hampers  of  eardi  (as 
is  sometimes  practised  in  England  with  fruit-trees,)  and  these  hampers  are 
then  sunk  in  trenches  in  the  nurscarv,  the  tops  of  the  trees  being  cut  off*as  in 
ordinary  planting.  When  it  is  wished  in  the  ensuing  summer  to  transfer 
the  trees  thus  treated,  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  remain,  each  is. 
transplanted  along  with  its  hamper  into  its  destined  hole,  and  can  thus  be 
safely  removed,  however  hot  the  weather,  without  experiencing  any  check. 
In  this  wajT  I  saw  about  one  hundred  lime-trees,  six  to  e^t  feet  high,  and 
about  two  inches  in  diameter,  planted  on  some  ground  adjoining  me  i 
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staUet  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  a(  Bmiseh,  the  latter  end  of  June,  1826; 
and  these  tree^  th<nigfa,  af  far  as  I  know,  not  watered,  never  flaned  during 
^e  ssbaeqneofc  period  of  intemdy  hot  weather.  At  the  time  ofUtinsplant- 
ii^  tfadr  tops  i£wi  madeflcvend  strong  shoots^  and  the  pouts  of  the  roots 
ofmanj  of  them  protruded  through  the  interstiees  of  die  sides  of  the 
hampers.  Nothing  fiuther  was  done  than  making  each  hole  about  twice 
tiie  size  of  the  hamper,  and  filling  the  space  surrounding  it  with  good  loamy 
soiL  {Ibid.) 

GroMN&oMJb.— -When  the  Belgians,  who  have  little  access  to  tur(  wish  steep 
hanks  to  be  corered  ¥rith  grass,  they  first  form  them  of  earth,  made  into  a 
sort  of  stifi"  mortar,  and  cut  to  the  requisite  slope,  and  then  cover  the  sur- 
hce  with  good  rich  soil,  mixed  up  into  a  plaister  with  water  and  grcui  se^ds, 
which  soon  spring  up  and  cover  tne  whole  with  verdure.  (IbkL) 

Horticvtawral  Fancie$,  -—  The  Belgians  have  a  fanciful  sort  of  fiower-pot, 
resemlding  a  miniature  ruin,  with  an  adjoining  stump  of  a  tree,  in  both  which 
various  cavities  are  left  for  the  reception  of  succulent  plants  requiring  little 
earth.  In  sndi  a  pot  yon  see  an  aloe,  a  cactus,  and  two  or  three  sorts  of 
mesembryanthemum,  not  indeed  always  flourishing,  but  at  least  f  rowings  and 
occupying  little  space ;  and  though  the  idea  is  not,  perhaps,  m  very  good 
taste,  yet  It  is  one  of  those  nicknacks  in  which  citizen-florists  may  be  allowed 
to  induke  themselves.  The  curious  sometimes  leads  to  the  useful,  and  a 
garainelove  of  plants  may  be  of^  first  excited,  in  some  breasts,  by  the 
wonderment  caused  by  one  of  these  grotesque  flower-pots,  or  a  hedgehog 
of  crocuses.  In  the  same  dass  of  horticultural  fimcies  maybe  noticed  the 
small  pear-shaped  gourds,  half  green,  half  yellow,  with  longitudinal  streaks 
of  white,  convei;g^  at  the  base  and  apex,  which  are  sold  in  the  markets  of 
BrusselB  for  chimney-piece  ornaments.  These  pale  streaks  are  caused  by 
arranging  pieces  of  narrow  tape  on  the  gourds ,  so  as  to  exchide  from  the 
influence  of  the  ligfit  the  parts  wishol  to  be  wMte.  {Ibid.) 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

VegeMkn  <f  Kortk  if mmca.  —  Some  extracts  from  the  letters  of  the 
botanists,  Drummond  and  Douglas,  are  given  in  the  January  Number  of 
Dr.  Brewster^s  very  excellent  Journal,  of^a  gratifying  and  entertaining  na- 
ture, from  whi^  we  have  made  a  few  extracts.  It  is^  highly  interesting  to 
mark  die  ardour  and  industry  of  these  young  men  in  me  prosecution  of 
thdr  object.  Mr.  Drummond  thanks  Dr.  Ho^er  **  for  beinff  the  means  of 
afibrding  him  an  oppoituoity  of  exploring  scenes  so  congenial  to  his  inclin- 
ation ;**  a  feeling  with  which  we  can  very  readily  sympathise ;  and  Mn 
Douglas,  though  he  had  hurt  his  knee,  and  his  eyes  had  become  so  dim 
that  he  could  hurdly  use  his  gun,  yet  incessantly  occupied  himself,  not 
only  in  cdlecting  specimens  and  seeds  of  plants,  but  Inrds,  insects,  and 
every  object  of  natural  history.  He  finds  time  also  to  cook  his  own  food, 
and  render  occasional  service  to  the  natives ;  at  Oak  Point  he  met  a  chief, 
a  fine  <^d  man,  who  was  desirous  of  the  luxury  of  beinp  shaved,  and  this 
service  Mr.  Douglas  very  kindly  performed,  and  was  repaid  bv  Tbapa-mux- 
d's  company  ^  Si  along  the  coast,  and  60  miles  up  the  Cheecneelin  river.'* 
Mr.  Douglas  si^  nothing  of  the  female  Indians,  but  we  have  no  doubt  he 
win  bestow  a  certain  share  of  attention  upon  them ;  indeed,  a  young  man 
in  his  ntuadon  ought  not  only  to  attend  to  his  professional  pursuits  as  the 
main  object,  but  ou^t  also  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  moral  and  miscellaneous 
adventures  to  reflect  upon  in  future  days  of  ease  and  retirement  at  home. 
{BrctMiei't  Edm.  Joum.  Jan.  1827,  o.  il6^ 

Botanical  Auociations.  —  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  Travels,  mentions,  that  when 
botanising  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow,  the  idea  of  home  and  all  its 
endearments  was  readied  by  finding  certain  plants  common  there  which 
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were  also  common  in.the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Speaking  of  the  n^gfa- 
bourhood  of  Fort  Greorge,  Mr.  Scouler  states,  "  We  saw  plenty  ofMenzietia 
ferrugmeoy  but  not  yet  in  flower ;  we  found  various  speaes  of  TVUlium  and 
Smilacina ;  but  no  plant  we  found  gave  us  more  pleasure  than  the  Hookeria 
lucent,  not  only  on  account  of  its  beauty,  but  as  it  brought  to  mind  our 
distinguished  botanical  preceptor,  to  whose  instructions  we  had  been  so 
much  indebted.    {Brewster' t  Joum.  N^o.  XI.  p.  57.) 

Vegetation  round  New  York, — Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.Dnimmond, 
a  botanist,  en^mped  in  the  N.  American  expedition  under  Captain  Frank- 
lin. **  On  landing  at  New  York,  I  was  first  struck  by  the  novel  appearance 
of  the  trees  growing  about  the  city,  such  as  Platanus  occidentaiit,  and  Cat^ 
alpa  syringifolia,  with  their  curious  seed  ve^ls.  The  forests  near  New 
York  consist  mostly  of  oaks  and  deciduous  trees.  The  public  roads  are 
lined  by  poplars  and  willows,  probably  introduced,  (t.  e.  not  natives,)  but  at- 
taining a  very  large  sixe.  In  the  shsde  of  the  forests,  I  observed  the  two 
umbellate  species  of  Wintergreen,  very  common,  Mitchella  repent^  &C.,  iu 
the  marshes,  Fothot  fcetida,  at  that  time  in  flower,  with  vestiges  of  numerous 
grasses  and  herbaceous  plants  new  to  me.  The  swamps  were  covered  by 
Juniperus  Virgimana,  and  the  Sarracenia  purpurea  was  common,  growing 
amongst  the  Sphagid.  The  pine  barrens  are  covered  by  Pmui  resinota,  and 
the  remains  of  numerous  interesting  herbaceous  plants.  There  was  little 
variation  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  country,  until  we  reached  laket 
Huron  and  Superior,  where  it  becomes  more  mountainous,  but  the  rocks 
appear  yery  bare.    (Brewster's  Joum.  No,  XI.  p,  1 10.) 

Edible  Plants  of  the  N.  American  Indians. — There  are  probably  very  few 
vegetables,  the  succulent  parts  of  which  might  not  be  eaten  and  aflbr<^ 
nourishment,  in  times  of  scarcity.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort-Oeorge, 
Mr.  Scouler  **  met  a  number  of  Indians  in  the  woods,  chiefly  women  and 
children,  who  were  employed  in  collecting  vegetables,  as  the'youne  shoots 
of  different  species  of  Rubus  and  Rosl^  and,  above  all,  the  tender  shoots  of 
the  horse-tail,  Eauisetum  arvense,  which  attains  a  large  size,  and  is  much 
esteemed  by  the  Indians.  (Brewster's  Joum.  No.  XL  p.  57.)  The  roots 
of  Phalangium  esculentum  are  much  used.by  them  as  a  substitute  for  breml ; 
while  the  tubers  of  a  species  of  Sagittaria,  which  grows  on  the  marshy 
banks  of  the  river,  afibrd  an  acreeable  substitute  for  potatoes.  (Ibid,p.60,) 

New  species  of  Pinus.  —  Mr.  Douglas  writes :  *'  I  rejoice  to  tell  you  of 
a  new  species  ot  Pinus,  the  most  princdy  of  the  genus,  and  probabW  the 
finest  specimen  of  American  vegetation.  It  attains  the  enormous  size  of'^from 
170  to  220  feet  in  height,  and  fi'om  20  to  50  in  circumference.  The  cones 
are  from  12  to  18  inches  long  !  I  have  one  which  is  16|  inches  in  length, 
and  which  measures  10  inches  round  the  thickest  part.  The  trunk  is  re« 
markably  straight,  and  destitute  of  branches  till  witnin  a  short  space  of  th^ 
top,  which  forms  a  perfect  umbeL  The  wood  is  of  fine  quality,  and  yields^ 
a  laige  portion  of  resin.  Growing  trees  of  this  species,  that  have  been 
partly  burned  by  the  natives,  to  save  the  trouble  or  cutUng  other  fuel,  (a 
custom  to  which  they  are  greatly  addicted,)  produce  a  substance  which,  I 
am  almost  afraid  to  say,  is  sugar ;  but  as  some  of  it,  with  the  cones^  will  sood 
reach  England,  its  real  nature  can  be  easily  and  eorrectly  ascertained.  The 
tree  grows  abundantly  2o  south  of  Columbia,  in  the  country  inhabited  by  the 
Umptqun  tribe  of  Inmans,  The  seeds  are  fathered  by  the  natives  in  autumn, 
pounded  and  baked  into  a  sort  of  cake,  wnich  is  considered  a  luxury.  The 
saccharine  substance  is  used  in  seasoning  dishes,  in  the  same  manner  as  sugar 
is  in  civilised  countries.  I  shall  bring  home  sudi  an  assemblage  of  specimens 
of  this  Pinus,  as  will  admit  of  a  very  correct  figure  being  nude,  and  also  a 
bag  of  its  seeds.'*    {Brewster's  Joum.  No.  XI.  p.  1 H.) 
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New  South  p^a2p#.-—'l1ie  cultivation  of  sugar  appears  to  make  a  rapid 
progress  in  this  colony.  Two  vessels  laden  with  sugars  of  the  new  crop 
sail^  for  England  in  June  last.  Other  improvements  of  the  settlement  are 
still  in  progress.  Mr.  John  Macarthur  has  been  indefatigable  in  bringing 
forward  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  particularly  the  wools  of  the 
colony.  175,000  acres  of  land  on  this  side  the  mountains  are  to  be  mea- 
sured forthwith,  and  appropriated  as  a  glebe  to  the  Australian  Church. 
This  quantity  is  independent  of  the  ^nt,  for  the  like  use,  over  the  moun- 
tains. 500,000  acres  also,  at  Van  Dieman's  Land,  are  destined  to  become 
the  property  of  the  Church.  An  order  was  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane, 
previous  to  his  departure^  for  the  appropriation  of  S0,000  acres  of  land  to 
the  use  of  the  Weslejjran  Missionaries,  wno  are  employed  in  the  conversion 
of  the  aboriginal  natives  of  this  country.  In  montioning  the  improvement 
of  these  distant  colonies,  we  should  undoubtedly  notice  the  advance  in  po- 
liteness. The  Van  Dieman's  Land  papers  state,  that  the  female  convicts 
lately  landed  **  are  quite  of  a  supenor  class  of  society,"  and  pass  many 
complhnents  on  their  personal  ^pearance  and  accomplishments...  (Brit. 
Farm,  Chron.)  • 
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7%&  Botamcal  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Durham ^  Korthumherland,  and 
Jiewcastle-^M>on'Ty7ic,WBS  founded  in  1 824.  "  The  principal  and  ultimate  ol>- 
ject  of  this  Society,  when  sufficient  funds  can  be  obtained,  is  the  possession  of 
a  garden  for  abotenical  collection  and  arrangement  of  plants;  and  for  ex- 
perimoits  on  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  ve^tables,  induding  flowers ;  also 
to  pr<Mnote  and  improve,  by  every  other  proper  means,  the  same  objects :  for 
these  purposes  prize  medals,  or  other  premiums,  shall  be  awarded  annually, 
to  sucn  persons  as  shall  be  declared,  by  proper  judges,  to  be  entitled  to  the 
preference.**  It  *^  consists  of  four  classes  of  members,  three  of  ordinary, 
(at  1/.  It,,  lOff.  6d,  and  $s.  per  annum,)  and  one  of  honorary  and  corres- 
ponding members."  We  alluded  to  the  prizes  given  in  1825  and  1826  in 
last  Number,  and  the  secretaries,  Messrs.  Falla,  jun.  and  Lambert,  have 
since  sent  us  a  copy  of  the  laws,  reports,  &c.  and  a  specimen  of  their  (very 
handsome)  silver  medal.  We  observe  that  the  London  Horticultural 
Society  have  presented  the  Newcastie  Society  with  their  large  silver  medal. 
to  be  given  to  the  member  who  best  merits  such  a  mark  of  distinction,  and 
promised  a  continuation,  as  in  the  Dumfries  Society,  annually ;  a  proceeding 
which  we  think  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  duty  of  the  parent  society.  This 
medal  for  the  year  1826  has  been  given  to  &fr.  Thomas  Smith,  gardener  to 
Matthew  Bell,  Esq.  for  his  exhibition  of  gooseberries,  imricots,  plums,  apples, 
and  strawberries.  Our  correspondent,  Mr.  George  Gledston,  of  Nether- 
witton,  (p.  1  .^7.)  on  the  24th  of  August,  exhibit^  and  received  a  medal 
for  a  winter  mdon  of  the  following  extraordinary  dimensions :  —  '*  Length 
from  the  stalk  round  the  crown  end,  fiVeTeet  nine  inches ;  girth,  five  feet  five 
inches;  and  weighing  seventeen  pounds  and  a  half.  It  was  beautifully  and 
very  regularly  formed  and  nettecl,  and  was  allowed,  by  every  one  who  saw 
it,  to  be  the  finest  ever  seen  in  the  neighbourhood."  Mr.  (jr.  also  received 
inedals  for  celery,  and  the  best  pine  apple.    In  1825  Mr.  Stephen  Maughan 
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reoeiTed  a  prenuum  of  three  guineai,  as  ^tfae  gardoier  of  fint-rate  MSdm 
who  had  remained  longest  in  fas  situation/'  he  having  been  gardener  fa 
Morton  John  Davison,  ^*97  ^''^  ^^^  gentleman's  &tba*»  for  a  P^^i)^  ^ 
forty-fiye  years.  It  is  higmy  gsatifyisff  to  reccHil  instances  of  ttus  sort, 
which  reflect  credit  both  on  master  and  servant,  and  must  of  itsdf  be  a 
distinct  source  of  happiness  to  both.  At  one  time  it  mi^  cgftainly  be 
said,  that  a  raurdener  situated  in  a  remote  part  of  the  connliy»  vdio  remained 
twenty  or  thirty  years  in  the  same  situation,  had  littla  cfaiAoe  of  keeping 
pace  with  the  progress  of  improvement.  But  tins  is  mudi  less  the  case  at 
the  present  time  than  at  ai^  former  perioc^  in  consequence  of  the  est»^ 
blishment  of  local  societies,  and  the  general  drnilarinn  of  the  Gardeoer'a 
Magazine.    We  h<^  to  be  aUe  to  add  also^  in  cooseaaenoe  of  the 


general  establishment  of  jprdee  libraries,  B?  means  of  tne  latter,  and 
of  the  Gfardener*!  Magazme,  a  gardener  who  has  been  pn^perly  in- 
structed in  his  profegdon  during  youth,  may  keep  np  his  knowledge  with 
the  progress  ot  the  age,  however  remote  he  may  be  sitoated.  But  cren  if 
there  were  no  Gardener's  Magazine  or  local  Hkxtioultural  Society,  it  could 
never  be  expedient  for  a  gardooer  at  the  head  of  his  im>fe8sion  to  diange 
his  situation,  in  order  to  increase  his  knowledge  or  eKpevience;  and  here  we 
observe  with  pleasure  the  just  discrimination  of  the  P^ewcastle  Committee 
in  making  it  a  condition  that  the  candidates  for  this  premium  should  be  of 
"  first-rate  abilities."  A  dolt,  wiUi  an  easy,  indifferent,  or  absent  master, 
might  otherwise  have  obtained  the  honour. 

A  volume  of  communications  is  intended  to  be  publisheASy  the  Sode^ 
in  August  next ;  we  have  little  doubt  they  vrfll  soon  be  able  to  establish  a 
garden,  and,  on  the  whole,  we  think  this  institution  likely  to  become  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  and  useful  of  provincial  societies^  We  heme  one 
object  of  their  garden  will  be  a  conspicuously  named  collection  of  hardy 
trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants,  arranged  according  to  the  natural 
system ;  and  next  a  coUecdon  of  hardy  standard  fruit  trees,  l^ese  will 
tend  greatly  to  promote  a  taste  both  for  botany  and  gardening. 

The  Establiihmentofa  Fhrut  and  Hortkidtttral  Society  ai  WlatefMen  is 
in  contemplation.  .  Tne  neighbouring  county  of  Lancaster  has  lone  beeo 
distinguished  by  many  sodeties  of  this  kind,  and  the  progress  of  usml  and 
ornamental  garden  cultivation  has,  in  that  county,  heen  comparatively 
^;reat.  Attempts  were  formerly  made  to  carry  a  purpose  like  the  present 
mto  eflect,  but  without  success.  ^^We  trust,  however,  that  thelorere  of  hoi^ 
ticulture  in  this  town  and  its  vicinity  will  now  feel  themselves  called  upon 
to  unite  with  cordiality  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  object  in  view,  as 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  stimulus  to  exertion  given,  and  the  rivalship 
created  by  such  a  society,  would  tend,  not  onW  to  increase  the  enjoyments 
of  the  amateur,  but  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  practical  man,  and,  con- 
sequendy,  the  harmless  luxuries  of  his  employer.  It  would  argue  more 
than  common  apathy  in  any  one  who  is  fond  of  sardening  to  neglect  such 
an  opportunity  of  mcreasmg  his  knowle(^  of  the  sulject  at  an  easy  rate, 
and  we  could  find  no  excuse  for  the  practical  gardener  who  fiedled  to  pro- 
mote, by  every  means  in  his  power,  wnat  roust  lead,  not  only  to  his  indivi- 
dual advantage,  but  to  that  of  the  deliehtfiil  art  he  profe^ses.--(CViinderi<aiid 
Pacauet,  December  l2^  —  We  are  informed,  that  our  indefotigable  corres- 
pondent, Mr.  Saul,  of  Lancaster,  has  been  in  some  degree  the  means  of  ori- 
ginating this  Socie^. 

Some  Seedling  CameHias  are  now  (Feb.  1.)  in  bloom  in  the  Comte  de 
Vande's  Garden  at  Bayswater,  not  much  more  than  e^teen  montiis  firom  the 
seed  pod,  and  one  seedling  has  bloomed  there  within  the  year.  The  way  in 
which  this  is  accomplished  is  by  grafting  the  shoot  made  by  the  seedling  as 
soon  as  it  is  a  few  mches  long,  on  the  branches  of  a  foil  grown  flowenng 
plant  The  occasional  adoption  of  this  practice  kj  nurserymen  and  gardeners 
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xjf  the  present  day,  h  a  gratifying  proof  of  die  thread  of  pbyiiological 
knowle^.  For  this  knowledge  we  are  almost  entirely  indeed  to  Mr. 
Kiught ;  for  though  vegetable  phjooloffy  was  nearly  as  &r  advanced  in  the 
cloeets  of  philosophers  in  the  tune  or  Duhamel^  as  it  is  now,  yet  it  is  to 
Mr.  Knkht  diat  we  owe  its  confirmation  by  additional  experiments,  and  its 
application  to  practice.-—  Some  veiy  larjge  blossoms  of  Camellias  were  sent 
118  by  Mr.  Donald,  of  Wokii^,  in  the  thmi  week  of  December. 

Sample*  (f  Hortictdturtd  tmd  Agnevitund  Seeds  were  ezhilnted  at  the 
Smithfidd  Oittle  Show,  on  the  15th  of  December,  by  Messrs.  Cormack, 
Son,  and  Smdidr ;  among  the  latter  were  some  beautiful  seeds  of  the 
permanent  pasture  grasses  and  clovers  for  which  they  are  so  cdebrated ; 
also  some  remarkably  fine  roots  of  the  most  approved  sorts  of  turnips, 
namely,  Swedish,  both  the  purple  Copt  and  yellow  varieties,  white  ^lobe, 
red  round,  stone  or  stubble,  and  green  round,  being  the  only  specimens 
exhflMted  there  this  season  in  the  seed  and  root  department  The  roots  of  red 
mangold  wurzel,  and  of  die  ^Iden,  or  French  variety,  wm  remarkably  large 
and  of  a  fine  shape.  In  saving  seed  from  superior  varieties  of  cultivated 
vegetables,  in  order  to  improve  the  value  of  the  plant  or  root,  or  to  keep 
up  the  maximum  of  ^ue  which  the  root  or  plant  may  have  obtained,  the 
prindptes  of  form  or  shq)e  are  of  moA  importance  than  mere  bulk ;  for  the 
analogy  between  animals  and  vegetables  as  regards  this  important  point, 
that  of  reproduction,  is  found  to  be  very  great. 

Tarpaulins,  and  other  eoods  in  their  fine  required  by  the  farmer,  were 
exhilnted  by  Messrs.  Edmngton.  Messrs.  Deacon  and  Orchard  also  ex- 
hibited similar  artides.  Mr.  Cherry's  horse-pads,  for  defending  tender  feet 
in  horses,  were  again  much  looked  afler  and  agproyed;  and  Mr.  Webb,  a 
veteran  in  the  service,  attended  with  his  American  fluid,  and  other  vete- 
rinary artides.  —  (A  Correspondent  who  was  present.) 

Mildness  of  i/te  Winter.  —  Ripe  strawberries  were  pulled  fi^om  the 
natural  ground,  without  any  artificial  heat,  on  January  1.  in  the  nei^bour- 
hood  of  Knaresborough.  {Farm.  Joum.)  A  platefiil  of  ripe  strawberries 
was  gathered  fit)m  the  rarden  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Hampton  in  Arden,  War- 
wickshire, in  the  second  wedi  of  December ;  and  an  apple  tree  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  was  in  fi^  blossom  at  the  same  time.    (C.  F.  W.) 

Extreme  Cold  during  Night  for  1826.— The  following  are  the  averages 
for  the  last  year,  as  inScated  by  a  sdf^egistering  thermometer,  kept  by  Mr. 
Sinclair,  at  New  Cross,  Surrey.  January  30*,  February  38^  March  38% 
April  40*>,  May  si**.  June  55°,  July  56<>,  August  58%  September  52%  Octo- 
ber 48%  November  39%  December  41%  Coldest  nights  m  the  yew^, 
January  15th,  15*>,  and  16th,  15°;  second  coldest  January  14th,  16%  Mr.  S., 
who  sent  us  the  details  at  length  for  every  night  in  the  year,  observcj^  that 
•*  dry  and  tedious  as  such  a  register  may  seem,  when  fiilly  considered  and 
investigated,  it  will  account  for  appearances  on  vegetation,  which  the  ob- 
servations made  during  day  are  qmte  incompetent  to  explain.  We  retire 
to  bed  with  our  thermometer  at  40%  and  again,  by  the  first  peep  of  dawn, 
find  it  at  39%  perhaps  higher ;  yet  when  we  go  out  we  find  vanous  plants 
frost  bitten,  if  not  entirdy  destroyed  by  frost.*^  G.  S. 

Mangold  Wurtel.^**  I  have  a  fidd  of  mangold  wurzel  which  has 
produced  fit)m  sixty-dght  to  one  hundred  and  seven  tons  per  English  acre, 
tops  included.  Above  one-fourth  less  when  tiie  tops  are  deducted.  Ihe 
awaite  of  die  fidd  was  sixty-dght  tons ;  of  die  best  acre  eighty-five  and 
a  half  tons ;  and  of  die  best  pateh  of  ten  yards  souare,  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  and  seven  one-diird  tons  per  acre.  I  bc^ve  Ais  to  be  the  best 
crop  ever  raised  in  Enghmd."  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Bracken- 
bridge^  die  Und  Steward  of  Mr.  Stanhope,  of  Cannon-Hall,  Yoriwhu-e.  to 
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his  brother,  the  Bchoolmaster  at  Dalzell.  (JTtnii/r.  Cour.) —  At  tlie  Antiin* 
nal  Meeting  of  the  Dreconshire  Agricultural  Society,  the  Rev.  Canon 
Williams  produced  a  root  of  mancola  wurzel,  grown  upon  his  own  land, 
which  weighed  fifteen  pounds,  ana  measured  twenty-one  inches  in  girth, 
and  upwards  of  four  feet  in  lengtl^  including  the  leaves ;  and  so  convinced 
was  he  of  the  importance  of  this  vegetable  as  an  artide  of  husbandry,  that 
he  ofiered  a  premium  for  its  cultivation,    i^FarnuJour,) 

•  Extraordinary  Increase  of  a  mngle  Potatoe. — In  1825,  a  fiumer,  at  lice* 
luirst,  Sussex,  grew  a  potatoe  that  weighed  five  pounds  and  a  hal£  At  the 
proper  season  of  the  following  year,  tne  said  potatoe  was  planted,  and  its 
produce,  on  being  carefiiUy  dug  up,  measured  four  buikelt  and  a  half. 
{Brit.  Farm.  Chron,    Feb.  5.) 

A  QuantUjf  of  very  fine  new  Potatoet  was  found  on  the  23d  ult.  on  re- 
moving a  heap  of  rags  belonong  to  a  gentieman  in  Ulverston,  that  had 
been  laying  some  time  without  bemg  disturbed.  He  intends  to  raise  rnioA- 
rooms  by  the  same  means.    (West,  Adv.    February  5.) 

To  improve  the  iSSze  and  Health  of  Hyactnths.-^mmene  an  ounce  phial, 
filled  with  oxygen  air,  in  the  glitts  where  the  hyacinth  grows,  wim  its 
mouth  downwards.    {Newsp.) 

GraiuuUHa.  — '*  To  the  pioprietort  of  small  gardens,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  know  that  the  Passifiora  edulis  (fig.  65.)  will  ripen  its  fruit  well  in  a 


conmion  green-house.  A  plant  trained  up  the  end  sashes,  or  up  or  down 
one  or  two  of  the  rafters,  will  produce  a  considerable  quantity  of  fruit. 
1  have  a  ^ood  crop  every  year ;  they  are  scarcdv  any  trouble,  and  make  a 
^od  vanety  in  tne  dessert  at  this  season.  The  specimens  I  send  were 
injured  in  gathering.     Some  people  prefer  them  with  a  little  sugar."     A.  B. 

The  fruit  sent  were  lareer  than  damson  plums  (a, — full-size) ;  the  pulp  [ 
yellow  with  dark  coloured  seeds,  and  the  flavour  peculiar,  but  very  agree-  ' 
able.     Cond.  * 

Increcue  of  Carnations  by  Seed.  —  There  are  now  growing  in  Mr.  Saul's 
garden  Hermitage,,  near  Lancaster,  forty  excellent  plants,  raised  firom  one 
pod,^  making  a  compact  line  of  plants  one  hundred  and  eighty  inches  long 
by  six  inches  broad.  The  pod  was  taken  from  a  pink  flake  {General 
Elliott)  m  September,  1825. — (S.  Jan.  5.) 

Models  of  Estates.  —  Upwards  of  twenty  years  ago  we  attempted  some- 
thing of  tins  kind,  and  an  account  of  the  attempt  was  given  in  the  Farmer's 
Magazine,  (vol.  vi.  p.  126.)  Mr.  Crowe,  of  Kensington,  has  amplified  the 
idea,  and  not  only  models  extensive  territorial  surfaces  with  all  their  undul- 
ations and  surface  scenery,  but  copies  or  -creates  particular  or  remarkable 
landscapes.    He  e^^cels  in  the  composition  of  picturesque  banks  of  water. 
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fllrokeo  ground,  and  ruins.  We  have  seen  sereral  specimens  at  his  house 
.in  Kensington,  and  we  think  he  mkht  be  advantageously  employed  by  gen- 
tlemen about  to  execute  fueces  of  water,  cascades^  ro^work,  and  ruins, 
-to  form  models  of  what  was  intended,  as  guides  in  the  execution  of 
-the  w<^.  Every  one  who  has  had  any  thing  to  do  in  the  way  of  imitations 
^f  rude  nature  on  a  large  scale,  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  convev  ideas  to 
woikmeo  by  drawings  of  such  scenes.  Models  like  those  made  by  Mr. 
Crowe  woiud  remove  every  <Ufficulty,  and  as  objects  for  a  private 
museum,  models  of  remanable  estates,  such  as  Blenheim,  or  Alton 
Abbey,  or  of  one's  own  estates  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  would 
possess  great  interest    {See  Part  IV.) 

Spamsh  Hoe. — ^  Sir,  I  send  you  herewith  a  Spamth  hoe  (J^,  64.  and 
see  p.  106.),  which  I  do  not  find  mentioned  in  your  Encyclopaedia  of  Gar- 
dening, and  of  which  I  bq;  your  acccnptance.  '  "^ 
find  it  a  most  usefiil  and  powerfiil  implement ; 
b  generally  made  of  three  sizes,  the  one 
herewith  being  the  middle  size,  the  larger  is  i 
lor  planting,  the  smaller  for  hoeing,  and  goes 
nearer  to  delicate  and  small  plants  without  injur- 
ing them,  than  any  hoe  I  have  met  with,  and  in 
the  han^  €f  a  skilfiil  gardener,  would,  I  believe, 
be  a  much  more  efficient  tool  than  any  of  the  pre- 
sent  hoes  now  in  use  in  this  country ;  it  is  used  with  a  handle  about  nine 
inches  lonp,  but  the  largest  size  with  a  long  handle  would,  I  concdve,  be  a 
most  adnurable  and  ex^ditious  instrument  for  hoeing  turnips,  yellow  beet| 
&c.  &0. 

**  If,  on  trial,  you  think  as  finrourably  of  it  as  I  do,  you  mav,  perhaps^  m* 
dulge  your  numerous  readers  with  a  figure  of  it  in  your  usenil  Magazine ; 
in  Uie  prosecution  of  which,  1  wish  you  every  posdbie  success,  and  remun. 
Sir,  &c.  Mkhtob." 

«  November  20.  1826.** 

Cheap  and  efficacious  Manure.  —  Raise  a  platform  of  earth  on  the  head- 
land of  a  field,  eight  feet  wide,  one  foot  high,  and  of  any  length  according  to 
the  quantity  wanted.  On  this  first  stratum  of  earth,  lay  a  thin  stratum  of 
lime  fresh  fit>m  the  kiln ;  dissolve  or  sladL  this  wHh  salt  brine  fi-om  the 
rose  of  a  watering  pot ;  add  immediately  another  layer  of  earth,  then  lime 
and  brine  as  before,  carrying  it  to  any  convenient  hdght.  In  a  week  it 
should  be  turned  over,  carefiDly  broken,  and  mixed,  so  mt  the  whole  mass 
may  be  thorouehly  incorporated.  This  compost  has  been  used  in  Ireland ; 
has  doubled  the  crops  of  potatoes  and  cabbages,  and  is  said  to  be  fitf 
superior  to  stable  dung.  James  Rbsd. 

Bristol,  No.  14.  Broad  Street,  December  13.  1826. 

^The  Uses  to  which  Salt  may  be  appked  is  a  subject  which  has  lately  at- 
tracted a  good  deal  of  attention  m  the  country  newspapers,  and  some  of 
the  magazines ;  the  following  are  extracts : 

Extirpating  Thistles  and  other  Weeds  by  Sak.  This  apoHcation  of 
salt  has  been  recently  broueht  into  notice  by  Mr.  Sinclair,  of  New  Cross, 
Surrey,  in  his  notes  to  Holdich's  Essay  on  Weeds  (p.  67.),  and  in  the  Far- 
mer's Journal,  (Dec.  IS.  1826.)  Having  stated  in  the  former  publication, 
that  it  would  destroy  thistles,  and  in  the  hutee,  that  it  is  employed  to  do  so, 
he  gives  us  proofs,  by  relating  the  practice  of  som^  cultivators  in  Oxfordshire. 
The  followmg  is  the  substance  ot  his  letter.  Carduus  acaulis,  and  plants 
of  simQar  habits  of  growth,  as  Plantago,  Leontodon,  Rumex,  &c.,  are  ef- 
fectually destroyed  by  the  application  of  a  little  salt  to  the  crown  of  the 
stems,  or  centre  of  the  spreadmg  leaves,  in  quantity  sufficient  to  cover  the 
space  occupied  by  a  halt-crown  piece,  and  at  the  same  time  consolidating 
the  salt  upon  the  spot  to  which  it  is  applied  by  one  pressure  of  the  foot. 
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In  a  few  daji  ihc  leaves  begin  to  "Wither  md  ^  19^  md  tke  loot  fi  fbofld  te 
astate  of  decay.  Tbit  practice  liat  been  miogitd  on  tlie  fimn  of  T.  Bl 
Erans,  jun.  Eiq^  near  Enttone^  in  Oxfordihire^  and  abo  by  Mr.Hanii,  Of 
Keddii^^ton,  in  that  neighbourhood^  Sir  Charies  ThrogiMNtony  in  Gkmoes- 
tershire.  Lord  Althoipe,  in  Nor^iamptonflhire^  and  othm.  The  latter  noble- 
man, who  is  eminently  distinguished  both  as  a  sdentifie  agricaltnffist»  and  m 
kind  landlord,  was  the  first  in  England  to  apply  salt  with  sncoeM  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  common  dock. 

JppHeaiitm<f8akimIrtlmkL'^fnibe  Ifttb  Vkfiner^*  Jounul,  O.  W.  Inrlne  itatci,  that  al 
perennijawMda,  the  rooli  of  which  are  not  oT  a  cteeptoi  natawb  ■ay  m  ilertfiwed  Wf  aaa;  baft 
be  thinks  Uie  bett  mode  or  appUcatkm  would  be  to  cot  the  plants  owm  aa  ctoe  to  tha  y  wniil  aa 
poMible,  and  Immediately  apBiy  the  salt  to  the  gnen  wood& 

^<  In  Justice  to  deoaased  merit,  it  may  be  here  mebtkmad,  that  the  lata  Ife  BdiMroitli,  oT 
Edgewoithtown,  was,  many  yean  ago,  in  the  haUt  of  reeommending  salt  to  his  taoamtih  lor  de- 
stroying docks,  Ac,  in  the  method  pointed  out  br  Mr.  atodair,  whidi,  perhapiu  ««•  hmf  beftm 
the  experiment  tried  on  the  terns  oir  Viaoaont  ARbetpe. 

•*Salt,inades^oyingpobitorview,lsalsoasefti]tothaiardMiaB.  In  the  bark  bed,  ptoaa  and 
other  tender  ezoUcs  ace  frequently  much  injnrad  by  worms  getting  Into  the  pols ;  a  little  salt 
occasionally  strewed  at  the  bottom  and  around  the  SMBS  or  the  pota.  wiU  eflbetualfy  prevent  thiai 
Auriculas,  polyanthuses.  Cape  bulbs,  Ac,  which  are  usually  kept  during  the  wtatar  in  fkame^ 
may  also,  by  this  means,  be  piestiied  from  the  itUurles  oT worms  and  sings.  A  strong  soiutkm  of 
salt  regularly  poured  orer  grareUed  or  paved  yards  and  oourtl,  ftc,  threogh  the  roaa  oT  a 


watering-pot  twice  or  thrice  a-year,  would  destroy  the  weeds  which  give  so  mnch  tnmbia 
in  picking  them  out,  and  which  give  a  place  such  a  dtaolite  appearance  when  suflfcred  to  grow. 
Th  IS  I  observed  some  years  ago,  upon  throwiof  oat  oa  a  paved  yard  soaae  pickle*  after  havlac 
steeped  seed- wheat  in  it  I  think  a  much  weaker  aoltttkm  oT  the  sasM  ml^t  also  be  oaefU  ia 
orevcnting  worm  casts  In  mown  hnms  and  pasturas.*     (O.  fT.Lim  Iri$k  JRsrm.  Jbrnn.  Jam.  UL 

a$kop  Wat9<m*t  Opkiitmom  SMt—*"  It  has  bean  known  to  some  fior  ages,  though  perhaps  it  ia 
not  10  well  known  as  It  ought  to  be,  that  too  nnich  salt  will  for  many  years  absolutely  desUoy  afl 
vegetable  life,  and  ruin  the  land  on  which  it  Is  hihL**  Bishop  Watson,  in  an  essay  on  salt,  gives  u« 


several  instances,  in  whldi,  when  any  land  or  town  waacondanmed  to  be  unfruitAil  or  deablat^  IS 
was  always  sprinkled  with  salt ;  and  ne  observes,  as  a  remarkable  thing,  that  It  Is  stiU  usual  *^lo 
rase  the  bouses  of  rebels  and  traitors,  and  to  sprinkle  the  ground  on  whidi  they  stood  with  salt* 


He  tells  us  also,  that  when  the  soil  In  Cheshire  abounds  with  rushes  and  weeds,  it  Is  customary 
to  lay  a  quantity  of  rock  salt  upon  H,  as  it  is  found  utteriy  to  destroy  everv  vefetable,  and  chat 
**  some  of  the  African  and  And>lan  ileiits  are  thoo^  to  be  barren  by  their  having  too  mnch 
saltln  them,  while  many  parts  of  BartMry  are  reckoned  to  be  peculiarly  frultftil,  from  their  ooa- 
Uinlng  a  lass  quantity  of  it**  It  seems  evident,  that  salt  does-not  nourish  TCtetatica.  It  only 
putriflesand  makes  usefril  as  ounure  all  the  dead  vegetable  matter  la  the  solL  It  b  nota  food  for 
plants,  though  It  prnares  more  palatable  food  for  them  than  they  would  otherwise  mioj.  Mr. 
Parkes,  in  his  Chemical  Catechism,  says  of  a  conversation  with  Mr.  HolUngsbead,  a  great  agri. 
culturist,**  I  wasinromed,thatfkamenebushdtoslxburiielstoanacreorpa8turelMMl,alwayB 
make  such  land  more  productivej  but  that  a  large  quantity  weukL  for  two  or  three  years  after, 
wards,  render  it  actually  sterile.**  Too  little  salt  oa  daad  animab  wiD  cause  them  to  putrify, 
where  mors  will  cure ;  whereas,  a  little  salt  will  nouriab^aad  even  bring  to  Ufo  venain  after  sup. 
posed  death,  though  a  greater  quantity  will  kill  them.  These  ate  Tory  curieos  opposite  eObcts 
on  tiie  dead  and  Uvtng  animal    {Ntmeastie  Mag.) 

WUk  reference  to  the  Controvert^  retpectmg  Saitas  a  Manure^  I  find  it 
stated  in  the  History  of  Renfi-ew  as  a  curious  &ct,  that  a  Lord  Napier  took 
out  a  patent  for  improving  lands  by  sprinkling  diem  with  salt,  in  1598, — 
"  a  project,"  says  the  historian, «  that  does  not  seem  to  hare  succeeded,  as 
it  is  no  more  heard  of."  (RobertionU  Continuation  of  Crauford^t  Hittory. 
1818.   Com.  byA.W.) 

The  Loquat,  Eriobotrtfa  Japomca,^^!  have  been  trying  some  experi- 
ments with  this  fi'uit-tree,  by  grafting  it  on  pear,  quince,  medlat,  service 
and  white  thorn  stocks.  Those  on  the  white  thorn  flourished  beyond  ah 
the  others  j  a  plant,  two  years  fi^m  the  time  of  grafting,  planted  in  a  finrour- 
able  situadon,  under  a  rock,  and  against  a  mud  cottage,  has  shot  upwards 
of  three  feet,  with  erery  appearance  of  shortly  coming  into  fruit,  which  no 
doubt,  if  it  sets,  will  ripen  m  the  open  air  of  our  climate.  (J.  B,  BouekUm. 
Mounts  Kent,)  —  Whoever  wishes  to  try  experiments  on  this  fitiit,  should 
endeavour  to  procure  scions  of  the  very  best  varieties,  which  at  present,  we 
believe,  are  only  to  be  obtained  firom  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Sooiety, 
or  that  of  Lord  Powis,  The  variety  in  common  culttvadon,  is  supposed 
to  be  as  inferior  to  what  might  be  produced,  as  a  crab  b  to  an  apple,  lliis 
remark  will  apply  eenerally  to  rare  forwi  fhiits  raised  in  this  country  fixMn 
seeds,  and  tt  should  not  be  lost  sight  ofby  those  who  attempt  the  difierent 
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SruiadiQM,  guavM»  miingoe8»  Ac. ;  if  pottiUe,  plants  of  th«  best  ivrieties 
should  be  impoited  Itcmd  the  eoontriat  where  theyare  cnkivBted.  The 
Loquat  is  said  to  be  already  agarden  fruit  in  Malta* 

Ab9orpii<mofHeaimHoi'-k<m9et.'^**CtfptmWt^  ILN.,  it  is  said, 
proposes  to  introduce  in  faot-houses  certain  dariL  nsetaUic  substances  for 
the  puipoee  of  absorii^  beat  from  tbe  rays  of  the  sun,  and  retoming  it  to 
the  atoiosphere  of  the  house.'*  {NemtpJ) ' 

7%e  Seeds  i^  the  Labwrnam^  have  pononed  dgfat  cows  in  the  neighbour- 
hood erf"  Oswestiy.  Mr.Bedtett,  the  yeterinary  surgeon  of  that  town,  is 
of  opinion  that  this  poison  bekmssto  the  dass  of  narcotics.  {Comity  Ckrm.) 

Mv&erry  PkmiiAm  id  SlmigX'^'*  Dear  Sir,  I  hare  coUected  every 
odbrmatioti  I  could,  and  have  been  to  see  the  grounds.  I  found  the  plant- 
ation qmtbs  in  an  infent  atat^  situated  in  a  field  oontigiious  to  Slough, 
bounded  on  the  noith  by  the  Bath  road,  about  a  aula  from  Salt  Hill,  and 
in  the  parish  of  UpCon-cum-Cbidvey,  The  field  contams  eighteen  acres, . 
fifteen  of  which  are  already  {tokted;  and,  considering  the  extreme  drjmess 
of  hist  season,  the  trees  have  made  astonisbing  mogress.  The  soil  is  a  deep 
haaeUy  ieam,  the  subsoil  diiefy  brick  earth*  rrevious  to  planting,  it  was 
trenched  from  dghteen  inches  to  two  feet  deep,  and  roanur^  when 
planted.  Hie  principal  trees  are  standards,  in  rows  fifteen  feet  by  eighteen 
apart,  witih  dwarfs  between,  to  remain  only  as  long  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary;  tbe  space  between  is  at  present  occupied  as  a  nurseiy  for  young  trees, 
principailyfrom  Italy,  and  chiefly  fh>m  seed*  They  appear  to  be  from  three 
to  four  years  old,  and  were  cut  down  to  within  an  eye  or  two  of  the  ground 
last  sprmi^.  The^r  have  since  made  shoots  fix>m  ei^teen  inches  to  four 
leethigi^  Those  intended  for  standards  will  again  be  cut  down  this  springs 
which  will  cause  them  to  shoot  vigorously  and  produce  fine  stems. .  After- 
wards, they  will  be  treated  as  oUier  standard  fiuit-trees.  Amoncst  those 
fiKMn  seed,  there  is  a  great  diversity  in  the  leaves;  this  part  of  Uie  plant 
being  the  grand  ot:jeet,  the  [dants  producing  the  larsest  leaves  are  selected, 
and  marked  in  the  summer;  the  others  are  used  tor  stocks  on  which  to 
graft  the  larscr  leaved  sorts  in  Uie  spring. 

Should  the  company  succeed  acooraine  to  expectation,  they  intend 
buildiitf  a  manu&ctory  on  the  qpot,  and  by  thdr  stock  of  young  trees,  I 
think  their  views  must  extend  beyond  this  very  limited  spot  of  ground. 

Wmdtor^Jan.  16, 1837.  A  CoaasspoNDENT. 

Some  curiout  and  uUereiimg  Experimenis  ontheSmtU  m  Wheats  have  been 
made  during  the  last  two  years  by  Dr.  Ptew,  a  h^y  respectable  physician 
ofSherbOTne,  in  Dorsetshire.  In  a  ^lass  of  rainwater  were  put  fifty  smut 
balli^  which,  on  the  tenth  day,  exhibtted  an  inmiense  multitude  of  minute 
fHT^frnftlf^ilAj  which,  on  examination  with  a  microscope,  proved  to  be  of  two 
kinds ;  eel-Hke  insects,  and  very  minute  creatures  destined  to  be  the  food 
cf  the  former.  The  eel-like  insects  amounted  to  about  thirty,  the  minute 
animalcula  to  several  millions.  In  the  course  of  a  month.  Dr.  P.  witnessed 
three  or  four  generations  of  the  eel-like  insects,  and  the  others  were  con- 
tinually regenerating;  but  some  cold  nkfats  about  the  middle  of  October, 
induced  torror,  and  finally  death,  to  both  kinds.  ^  From  this  last  circum- 
stance, the  Doctor  concludes,  that  severe  winters,  attended  with  much  frost 
and  much  snow  lying  long  on  the  ground,  must  be  the  most  effectual  pre- 
ventive of  smut  for  a  tune,  sensible  as  these  creatures  ^pear  to  be  of  cold. 
It  seems  also,  that  if  old  wheat  be  sown,  even  though  infected  with  smut 
ImJIs,  little  or  no  smut  may  be  producea ;  which  is  accounted  for  on  tbe 
same  princq>le  Chat  the  eggs  of  hens  and  other  birds  become  addled  by  long 
keying,  so  those  of  the  smut  animalcula  fidl  to  hatch.  The  Doctor  finds 
that  the  very  soi^  at  lencth,  becomes  infected  with  the  smut  balls,  and  that 
though  pure  and  c)ean  wheat  be  sown,  smut  on  these  lands  will  be  produced. 
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He  proret  also,  tbat  lime,  used  hot  fiom  the  kilns,  in  greet  quantities^  ni. 
two  hundred  or  three  hundred  busheb  per  acre,  effectually  destroys  the  m^ 
fection,  and  frees  the  land  from  smut.*'  (Com,  by  D.) 
.  Botanic  Oarden,  Bury  St,  EdmuntTs.  — "In  the  year  1820  three  acres 
of  ground  were  occupiea  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  ornamental  and 
scientific  garden  for  me  recreation  and  amusement  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
tOMrn  and  neighbourhood,  who  might  become  subscriben  at  two  guineas  per 
annum,  the  proprietor  allowing  the  curator  to  dispose  of  such  superfluous 
plants  as  could  be  spared  from  Uie  collection,  to  be  purchased  (by  subscriben 
only)  at  a  moderate  price,  for  the  benefit  of  the  establishment ;  and  as  the 
garden  has  now  arrived  at  no  inconsiderate  dq|;ree  of  perfection,  it  has 
been  found  expedient  to  add  two  additional  acres  of  meadow  land  for  Uie 
cultiyation  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs ;  there  are  also  UMicious  grass 
waUcs  and  rustic  seats  on  the  margin  of  the  river  Lark,  which  incloses  tiie 
•  east  end  of  the  pleasure-grounds.  The  upper  part  of  tiie  garden  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mote  ornamental  and  showy  plants  on  the 
borders,  the  Quarters  being  laid  out  in  long  narrow  beds,  containing  tiie 
classes  and  orders  of  the  Lmnean  arrangement.  Climbmg  ^[ants  and  duiibs 
ornament  the  walls  indosing  two  thinis  of  the  garden.  The  grounds  arb 
on  a  ^tie  declivity  to  the  ancient  vineyard  of  the  Abbej,  divided  ^only  by 
the  nver,  which  is  accessible  to  the  subscribers  by  crossmg  a  rustic  Sm$S 
bridge.  The  salubrity  of  the  air,  for  which  the  noghbourhood  is  proverbial, 
has  been  found  highly  beneficial  for  the  cultivation  of  many  oT  the  more 
rare  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants ;  it  may  also  be  proper  to  observe,  that 
the  summer  of  1826  has  proved  {Huticularly  favourable  in  ripening  s^ds  of 
many  tender  exotics  in  the  open  ground,  and  which  it  is  presumed  will 
ultimately  become  suffidentiy  acclimated  to  withstand  tiie  vicissitudes  of 
our  climate.  In  order  to  encourage  a  taste  for  botany  and  horticulture, 
information  b  elways  solidted  and  as  fredy  given.  The  terms  of  sub- 
scription are  also  reduced  to  one  guinea  per  annum  for  families  residing 
beyond  ten  miles  from  the  garden,  and  strangers  are  admitted  by  printed 
tickets  upon  application  to  a  subscriber.  I  hope  at  a  future  period  to  send 
you  a  plan  of  the  garden  and  pleasure-ground  for  the  information  of  the 
readers  of  your  interesting  and  useful  pumication,  and  I  am,  1%,  &c. 
«  Chapd  House,  Bury  St,  Edmund's,  N.  a  Hodson.** 

Nov,  18.  1826." 

Bones  as  Manure. — Sir,  Among  your  Domestic  Notices  (vol.  1.  p,333.j 
it  u  observed,  that  mills  for  grinding  bones  have  been  kOefy  erected  in  Lin^ 
colnshire.  I  take  the  liberty  of  remarking,  that  bones  have  been  long  used 
in  that  county  for  manure ;  and  that  nearly  thirty  years  ago  a  steam-engine 
was  employed  for  crushing  them  at  Brotherle88,near  £>ston,  by  the  late 
excellent  Major  Cartwright,  who,  to  his  other  accomplishments,  added  great 
knowledge  of  agricultuce,  and  whose  various  improvements  in  that  branch 
of  science  are  recorded  by  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  in  his  Survey  of  Lincoln- 
shire, published  in  1799.  Wishing  you  every  possible  success  in  your 
laudable  endeavours  to  drculate  information,  ana  to  promote  cultivi^on, 
both  in  the  natural  and  moral  world,  I  remain.  Sir,  &c 

**  2%^  Neighbourhood  of  Portmah  Square,  A  Constant  Reader.*' 

Jan.  15.  1827." 

SCOTLAND.  . 

Caledonian  HorticuUural  Society.^ At  a  Committee  Meeting,  hdd  in 
October  last,  the  following  seedlmg  apples,  raised  at  Coul  by  Sir  G.  S. 
Mackenzie,  was  examined.  No.  1.,  called  the  Tarvey  Codlin  (cross  be- 
tween  the  Manks  codlin  and  nonpareil)  was  conadered  a  very  good  and 
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welUflaTOured  apple,  but  soft  in  the  pulp;  No.  S'^,  the  Kinellan, 'a  beau- 
tiful fruit,  of  the  same  parentage,  was  regarded  as  more  juicy,  but  not  so 
highlv  flavoured  as  No.  1.  No.  5.,  the  Contin  Rennet,  considerably  re- 
sembling the  nonpareil,  and  altogether  an  excellent  apple.  No.  4.,  Coul 
Blush  Apple,  a  pretty  fruit,  but  the  specioiens  had  been  too  long  on  the 
tree,  and  it  was  considered  as  not  likely  to  prove  a  good  keeper.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  Committee  were,  of  opimon,  that  all  these  four  seedlmgs 
are  well  deserving  of  cultivation,  and  directed  the  secretary  to  reouest  of 
Sir  Geofge  Mackenzie  to  favour  the  Society  with  grafts  for  the  Experi- 
mental Garden  at  Inverleith ;  but  they  particularly  recommended  Nos.  1. 
and  3.  (the  Tarvey  Codlin  and  Contin  Rennet)  as  two  of  the  finest  seed- 
lings that  have  yet  been  submitted  to  them.  Th^  recommended  that  the 
Society's  honorary  silver  medal  be  presented  to  Sir  George  Stuart  Macken- 
zie, Bart,  for  these  meritorious  productions,  and  this  recommendation  was 
unanimously  approved  of  by  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  in  De- 
cember. 

The  Caieicmian  Hortietatunl  Socktg,  at  their  G«nenl  Meeting,  in  December  UMt,ewarded  the 
following  priaei :  — > 

For  the  bett  SU  Sortt  qf  JtppUt,  lately  introduced  and  not  generally  known  in  Scotland,  and 
which  hare  been  found  to  ripen  well  on  standards  or  espaliers,  to  Mr.  William  Oliver,  gardener 
to  the  Earl  of  Rosslrn,  O^sart  House; 

Far  the ptated  Vairietff  ^fgood  Orckard  Apples^  twoof  each,  with  their  names,  to  Mr.  Archibald 
Bad,  gardiener  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Lindsay,  of  Balcarraa.  " 

For  Fbur  SeetOjng  Apples  qfkigk  promise,  to  Mr.  Alex.  Wilson,  gardener  at  Ladykirk  House, 


For  a  CoOectiom  of  cmcHUM  Wall  Pearty  inchiding  several  fine  kinds,  not  genenOly  cultivated  in 
Scotland,  particulariy  the  Winter  Beurr^  Fasse  Cofanar,  Fastourelle,  and  Monsieur  Jean,  to  Mr. 
James  Smith,  nrdener  to  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  Hopetoun  House. 

For  the  betiTkree  Bunckesqf  BetarMed  Grapes,  Ac,  (White  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  BUck 
Hamburgh,)  to  Mr.  Daniel  Sinclair,  gardener  to  James  Donaldson,  Esq.  Broughton  HalL 

Plor  several  Bmmckes  qfike  Btmek  Hamburgh  Graqte,  in  good  condition,  sweet,  and  of  high  flavour, 
the  produce  of  vines  trained  on  the  rafters  outside  the  sashes  of  one  of  the  glased  houses  in  DaU  • 
keitb  garden,  to  Mr.  James  Mardotiald,  gardener  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  with  a 
request  that  Mr.  Macdonaki  wouM  communicate  to  the  Society  an  account  of  this  useful  prac- 
tice. 

Far  seserml  large  Banches  qfthe  TVipoU  Grape,  in  good  condition,  to  Mr.  James  Ross,  gardener 
to  Robert  Dewar,  Esq.  of  MuirtMmk.  near  Glasgow. 

For  targx  amijtne  Specimens  ef  Me  Pear  wtitice,  flrom  trees  imported  ttom  HolUnd,  to  Mr 
James  Arklie,  gardener  to  William  Grant.  Eao.'of  Congallon. 

For  am  excellent  Omen  Pine^  Apple,  produced  in  a  hot-bed  fhune,  without  any  fire-heat,  to  Mr. 
Alex.  Bisset,  gardener  to  Colonel  Smith,  of  Methven. 

Specimens  aJT  Walmtts  and  of  sweet  Chesmtts,  as  large  and  as  well  ripened  as  those  usually  im. . 
ported,  and  also  qwcimens  of  the  sweet  almond,  nearly  ripe,  from  an  old  standard  almond-tree  at 
Logie-Oreen,  near  Edinburgh,  were  presented  to  the  Committee  by  George  Yule,  Bwi.,  and  thnnks 
were  voted  to  Mr.  Yule  for  bis  attention  in  ailbrding  the  meeting  these  aoditional  and  remarkable 
proofii  of  the  unoommoo  warmth  and  dryness  of  the  past  season. 

,  Tke  List  of  the  Prize  SubfecU  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  for 

the  Tear  1827,  embraces  a  great  variety  of  objects,  all  tending  to  caJl  forth 

the  eoer]^  and  skill  of  the  practical  gardener.    In  order  that  their  masters 

may  participate  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  have  hitherto  done  in  the 

merit  of  advancing  die  horticulture  of  their  country,  we  would  suggest  to 

this  society,  and  to  such  others  as  think  the  hint  worth  improving  on,  to 

oiler  a  set  of  premiumi  exclusively  for  the  employers  of  nirdeners ;  and 

that  these  premiums  may  have  a  distinct  character,  and  confer  a  real  honor 

on  those  to  whom  they  may  be  awarded,  we  propose  that  the  subjects  be  such 

as,  from  thdr  nature,  will  preclude  all  gardeners  from  entering  into  com- 

petition.    We  should  not  be  sorrv  to  see  something  more  definite  as  to 

the  premiums  conferred  upon  ^nUemen  for  effecting  objects  within  the 

proper  department  of  thej)ractical  gardener.    When  we  hear  of  Lord  A. 

B^  or  C,  getting  a  medal  for  seedling  pears  or  plums,  we  immediately  think 

of  the  man  who  prepared  the  ground,  sowed  the  seeds,  and  probably  erafted 

the  500  shoots  inade  by  the  500  young  plants,  on  the  branches  of  old  trees, 

(p.  230.)    A  gentleman  who  keeps  no  regular  gardener,  is,  we  think,  fully 

entitled  to  compete  witii  the  practical  gardener;  but  a  eentieman  who 

keeps  any  other  gardener  than  such  a  one  as  Mr.  Knigbrs  pine-grower. 
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^  who  does  not  know  a  letter  or  a  figure,**  ought,  in  our  opinion,  never 
to  receive  a  premium  purdy  profession^.  We  sometimes  wonder,  indeed, 
how  men,  wno  have  oljects  so  much  higher  to  urn  at,  can  think  it  an 
honour  to  be  cUstincuishei  as  a  gardener;  or,  thinking  it  an -honour,  how 
they  can  bear  it  **  mushindy  upon  them,*'  conscious  as  they  must  be  that 
it  belongs  to  another,  and  that  it  is  almost  the  only  honour  or  distinefieB- 


tfaat  that  other  can  ever  hope  to  attain.     A  more  cfectiial  winr  ftr  m 


gentleman  to  keep  down  the  spirit  of  hb  gardcaer,  could  not  well  be  coo- 
trived.  Instances  have  coine  within  ouiowu  knuwUil^ii,  in  which  excellent 
gardeners  have  been  disgusted  widi  tWr  sitaadons^  in  consequence  of  the 
cream  of  their  labours  benw  thai  skiayaed  off  by  their  employers ;  and  we 
could  also  mentioft  mmanS  |[entlemen,  eminent  both  in  wealth  and  in 
intelleet^  fOKHBe  B^gfishmen  m  their  hearts,  who  have  first-rate  gardeners 
and  jpraHH^  iriio  have  expressed  their  decided  disapprobation  of  bestowing 
pTpftarions!  rewards  otherwise  than  on  professional  men.  As  improvement 
idtimately  finds  its  waj  into  every  thing,  we  would  sucsest  that  in  future 
every  hortieultural  society  which  olBsrs  premiams  shotud  have  one  class 
exdusively  for  the  patrons  or  employers  of  gardeners ;  and  that  among 
the  standmg  subjects  in  this  dass  snoiud  be  the  following,  viz. 

The  establishment  of  a  garden  library  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  class, 
the  silver,  bronze,  or  iron  medaL 

The  erection  of  the  best  gardener's  house  and  offices  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  class,  &c.  the  dasses  to  be  defined  by  the  society. 

The  formation  of  the  most  complete  arboretum,  arranged  according  to 
the  natural  system ;  first,  second,  and  third  class,  &c 

The  formation  of  the  most  complete  collection  of  herbaceous  plants^ 
arranged  according  to  the  natural  svstem ;  first,  second,  and  third,  &c 

The  formation  of  the  most  complete  systema  vegetabilhim  of  liviitf  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs,  arranged  according  to  the  naturtd  system,  or  the  lannean 
system,  in  sroups  on  lawn,  or  in  beds  with  gravel,  or  in  rows,  &c  &c ; 
first,  second  and  third, &c.&c. 

The  formation  of  a  local  flora  of  living  plants;  of  die  flora  of  anv  pai^ 
ticular  country;  or  of  Europe;  or  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the  world ;  or 
of  the  whole  world,  arranged  geographically  on  a  plot  of  ground,  laid  out 
like  a  map  of  both  hemispheres ;  the  torrid  zone  a  belt  of  Im^ousc,  and  the 
wannest  part  of  the  temperate  zone  covered  with  moveable  ^ass;  all  the 
large  rivers  and  the  sea  containing  water;  the  mountains  raised  to  a 
scde  of  their  actual  heights,  the  geology  correctly  imitated,  the  sitiiations 
of  the  larger  cities,  &c.  marked  by  seats  or  building  &c  &c. ;  first,  second, 
and  third,  &c. 

The  formation  of  a  country-seat  in  such  a  way  as  to  combine  in  the 
woods,  shrubbery,  and  flower-garden,  a  complete  system  of  hardy  trees 
and  plants,  arranged  according  to  thdr  natural  affinities.  Sec : — the  highest 
premium  to  be  given  for  the  place  of  the  smallest  extent,  as  that  would  be 
the  most  difficult  and  the  most  expensive  to  execut^  relativdy  to  the 
general  efiect  produced. 

These  are  merely  first  thoughts,  to  be  added  to,  varied,  improved  on, 
and  the  classes  defined  by  those  who  may  think  them  worth  attending  to ; 
we  could  add  a  great  many  more  subjects  requiring  the  combination  of  the 
master's  purse  with  the  servant's  skill ;  but  we  thmk  garden  libraries,  and 
gardeners'  houses,  are  of  themsdves  suffident  to  b^in  with.  The  comforu 
and  enjovments  which  a  garden  is  capable  of  affi>rding,  will  never  be  at- 
tained till  garden  libraries  are  as  common  as  tool-houses. 

CaMonian  Gardeners*  Society.  (Card,  Mag.  vol  1.  p.  219.) — At  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  this  institution,  Mr.  Thomas  Millar,  gardener.  Ab- 
bey, was  dcoted  president :    Mr.  John  Notman,  slater,  High  Street,  trea- 
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and  Mr.  John  Hay,  fruiterer.  Terrace,  secretary  for  the  present  year. 
And  proes  were  awardc^l  for  rhubarb  stalki,  tulips,  wallflower,  brocoli, 
bar^  auriculas,  anemones,  apples,  and  currants,  (ftoiraum,  Feb.  10.) 

lie  Highland  Soei^rf  Scotland ^  at  their  anniversary  meeting,  Jan.  9., 
received  a  detailed  account  of  the  transactions  of  the  past  year,  by  which 
it  appears  that  the  manufacture  of  straw  plait,  in  imitation  of  L^hom 
bonnets,  has  been  brought  to  considerable  perfection  by  Messrs.  A.  and  J. 
Muir,  of  Greenock.  The  specimens  exhibited  by  them,  and  wluch  were 
plaited  and  knit  in  Orkney,  by  females  at  their  own  houses,  were  of  uncom- 
roou  fineness,  and  perfect  in  imitadon.  They  were  made  from  die  straw 
of  the  common  rye,  the  grain  being  sown  very  thick  on  purpose,  in  a  sandy 
or  gravelly  soil,  and  cut  soon  after  it  comes  mto  ear.  The  straw  is  after- 
wards bleached,  sized,  and  sorted  in  the  way  particularly  reported  by 
Messrs.  Muir,  the  joint  next  to  the  ear  only  being  used  for  plaiting. 

Premiunu  for  tht  neatest  kept  Cottage,  were  given,  memorandums  being 
received  ftom  the  clergy  of  the  cotta^  visitedby  them* in  the  exercise  of 
thdr  parochial  duties  which  were  most  distinguished  for  cleanliness ;  and 
these  being  afterwards  vuited  by  the  reporters,  a  selection  was  made  for 
the  premiums. 

^  Wedge  Drmnmg,  {Encyc.  of  Jgr.  §  3972.)  has  been  extensively  prac- 
tised l^  different  rent-paying  fiurmers,  who,  independently  of  the  distinc- 
tion conferred  by  premiums,  have  been  "  doubly  paid  by  the  first  crop.*' 
On  the  whole,  this  society  maintains  its  character  of  uscd^ness.  {kd, 
Courant.) 

Botanic  Garden,  Edmburak,  Bee.  l(MA.~The  following  list  of  rare 
plants,  which  have  flowered  here  during  the  three  preceding  UKNitbs,  was 
dbmmunicated  by  Dr.  Graham,  to  Professor  Jameson's  Journal. 

Anlia  t[too$M.  Thli  jOot  has  •too4  on  tb«  cfMS  wall  tfare*  winten,  pratected  partially  with 
broom  twi^  butDererflowered  tiU  tht b^iinninf  pt  Norember  laat,  baTint  nearly  reached  th^ 


Aralia  ^liiioaa.  Thia  jOast  has  atood  on  the  cfMS  wall  three  winten,  pratected  p 
Dom  twigi.  but  nerer  flowered  tiU  the  b^iinninf  pt  Norember  laat,  baTint  nearly 
jk  of  a  wall  fourteen  ftet  high. 

Aaplenlum  fUbelUfoliumrAiter  pulcherrlmiM,  Bankda  integrllblUk 
Betonta  undulata.    Werecelved  this  plant  in  188S  from  lur.  Otto  of  Berlin,  under  the  ipeei. 
lie  name  here  adopted,  and  were  Infbnned  that  tfie  natire  country  waa  BraiiL    It  baa  been  kept 


intbeatore. 


Bicnoola  candiranc  Tbia  |toit  baa  never  perfectly  erotred  Its  flowen,  but  theae  have  repeat- 
edly decayed,  both  tbia  year  and  laat,  when  tney  were  Joat  about  to  bunt  The  abrub  thrived 
weu  in  the  atore,  and  ia  trained  to  a  eonalderable  lanftb  along  the  glaas. 

Brexia  madagaacarienaia,  Buddleia  bradlienaia.  flecda  communicated  to  the  Botanic  Garden 
by  Mr.  Hnnneman  in  1884,  and  received  by  Mm  flrom  RuMia,  under  the  name  here  adopted, 
flprengel  gnolaa  undar  BmddUa  Mim§Uentit,  Aptifotiata  of  Humboldt;  but  thla  is  quite  dialinct 


Coovolvulua  candicaiML  Flowered  on  the  wall  outaide  one  of  the  atoren 
Crataigua  (Photinia  Lind.)  glabra,  lliia  fine  plant  waa  covered  with  flowen,  on  the  open  wall, 
in  November,  and  wiH  contmue  ao  during  tbia  month  alao,  unleia  the  weather  prove  very  levere. 
It  aeema  probable  that  it  came  into  flower,  and  puahed  much  new  wood,  at  thb  season,  in  conae- 
^oeoce  of  the  warm  nitauL  which  aooceeded  the  unuraally  long  continued  iiot  and  dry  weather  of 
aanamer  and  autumn.  Ir  it  ahaU  prove  nifflciently  hardy  for  the  open  ground,  there  have  been 
few  more  deairable  adfitiona  made  to  the  shrubbery :  and  it  has  alreadv  borne,  without  injury 
even  to  Ita  flowen,  a  cold  of  SO^  Fahr.  (We  know  of  several  plants  whidi  have  endured  the  last 
three  winten  unprotected|Jii  the  neighlMurhood  of  London.—  Comd.) 


Crotolaria  dicfaotoma.    The  seeds  of  this  plant  were  brought  to  the  Botanic  Garden  flrom 
Mexico  in  18BS,  l>y  Dr.  l^lr,  and  the  planta  have  flowered  in  our  stove  during  the  last  two  voara. 
Cvpripedium  inslfne,  Dlanthua  (hitiooaua.    Flowned  flreely  in  the  open  border.    Eucalyptua 


rpripedium  inslfne,  Dlanthua  (hitiooaua.  Flowc 
bta,  and  E.  perlollata.  Theae  two  plants  have  \n 
Kveral  weafci,  but  have  not  expanded  any  flow< 


eordata,  and  E.  ponollata.    Theae  two  plants  have  been  covered  with  iNids  on  the  open  wall  dur. 


tng  aeveral  weafca,  but  have  not  expanded  anv  flowers.    They  have  not,  however,  been  in  tho 

.-_-^  ._e- — ^.^^..-  late  severe  flroats  i  and  the  last  Ir- *~ "  -'-' *— »»- 

Jhia  spedea  la  a  native  of  Mexia  ,  ... 

Liocd  Napier  in  18fiGL  and  obligingly  communicated  to  the  Botanic  Garden.    They,  and  the  aeeda 


t  injured  by  the  late  severe  flroats  i  and  the  last  has  been  out  of  doors  for  three  years. 

Lantana  hfatta.    Tbia  spedea  la  a  native  of  Mexico,  flrom  whence  the  seeds  were  brought  by 


of  many  other  spedea,  some  of  them  enUrdy  new,  were  i^ked  ti^  his  Lordship  from  plants  in 
the  wlU  state  among  the  mountafaia  of  Ariaaba,  or  Real  del  Monte.  It  is  much  to  be  desired 
that  oChen  of  our  countrymen  would  equally  profit  by  the  opportunities  afibrded  them,  of  con. 
CrMRing  to  our  knowledge  of  exotic  botany. 

Metroaideroalanceolata.  Tliia  plant  baa  stood  oo  the  open  wall  for  three  winters,  partially 
protected  with  broom  twlga^  

Monania  punctata,  Fasslflom  capsulaila,  PatersonU  riauca,  PUea  mueosa.  This  curious  MtUe 
plant,  aowdlilhiBtntad  in  the  Collectanea  Botanica  of  lindley,  baa  for  several  yean  floorisbed 
b  oar  atove:  but  I  have  not  observed  It  frequently  in  coUectionn 

RueBIa  aniaopbylla,  Slene  regla.  ThU  fine  ptant  waa  sent,  while  in  flower,  flmn  Mr.  Fergu. 
iOBliorBaitb,  whose  gaidtnariaiaed  it  from  aa«Li«Uft«nM«itMaL    Vaadsiottnta. 
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*  1>r.  Oiaham  TenarkiL  that  he  bap  oAm  otMervM  that,  in  diffident  MMOiifjOeitiun  1^ 
miich  before*  or  not  till  long  after  th^  usual  period,  when  the  state  of  the  weather  would  have 
led  us  to  expect  the  rery  reverse.  This  season,  the  hairy  leaved  Lamrut-tHuu  will  not  be  in- 
flower  till  towards  the  eoA  ofJanvmxji  two  years  ago,  after  a  very  inferior  season,  it  was  fai  fuB 
flower  during  December. 

The  AfUiba  Andraeknet  and  kurel-laatred  variety  of  ArtnOut  Umedo,  nailed  to  a  wall  with  a 
south  exposure,  are  consideraUy  later  than  plants  oropagated  from  the  same  stock,  and  growias 
as  standuds,  th<nigh  the  soil  where  they  are  placed  be  equally  loose  and  dry.  Tbe  tender  {4ants 
In  our  borders  seem  to  have  suflbred  less  from  the  fttMt  which  we  have  had  lately,  than  they 
usually  do,  lurobably  owhig  to  the  dryness  of  the  s<d1 }  fbr  the  r^ns  havevet  penetrated  but  a  lit- 
tle way  below  the  surface,  (Prof.  JiHmemm*t  EtOn.  Phil.  Jour.  Dec  1896^  pi  181)  These  and 
other  flicts  mentioned  by  the  Proressor,  may  perhaps  be  accounted  fin-  bv  the  vo^  dry  summer 
retardUng  the  progress  of  wlnta  flowering  ^ants,  and  the.  stinmlus  given  oy  the  rain  to  autumir 
flowering  ones.  —  ComL 

Culinaru  Vegetablet,  duiinff  the  last  summer^  were  scantily  supplied 
to  the  Ecunbui^  market,  and  brought  double  the  usual  prices.  Flowers 
were  scarce ;  but  autunm  and  winter  fruits  abundant.  French  pears  have 
ripened  sooner  by  a  month  or  six  weeks  than  usual,  and  as  they  do  not 
keep  well  in  consequence  of  the  autumnal  rains,  the  dessert  will  be  but 
poorly  supplied  towards  the  spring.  Crassanes,  which  generally  last  till 
February,  were  over  in  December.  Thouch  apples  are  very  abundant,  yet 
apple-pies  come  but  veiy  slowly  into  feuiion  among  the  lower  classes. 
Walnuts  have  ripened  wcdl,  and  are  of  excellent  quality ;  and  sweet  chest- 
nuts, a  thing  almost  unheard  of  in  Scotland,  have  been  brought  to  the 
dessert  since  October.  Grapes,  even  the  Black  Hamburgh,  have.ripened  in 
various  places  on  the  open  walls.  Portugal  laurel  berries  are  in  profusion ; 
the  Sweet  Bay  is  in  fruit  in  some  places;  Ma^olia  grandiflora  var. 
Exoniensis,  and  Yucca  gloriosa  have  flowered ;  and  from  the  soU  not  being 
yet  thoroughly  moistened  with  the  .rain,  the  wood  of  many  half  hardy 
exotics  has  not  yet  been  mjured  by  frost."  J.  B. 

December  20. 1826. 

A  Fldd  of  Barley  was  reaped  on  the  third  week  of  December,  at  Sea- 
field,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dundee,  which  was  sown  after  a  crop  of 
potato^  and  yielded  a  full  average  return  of  grain  of  good  quality.  (^Newtp,) 

IRELAND. 

Mr.  Moggridge^s  Cottage  tystem  {Gard,  Mag,  p.  19.)**  might  be  adopted 
here  by  any  spirited  proprietor,  with  equal  or  perhaps  superior  results. 
The  difficulty  of  which  Mr.  Moggridge  speaks,  as  ^  arising  out  of  that  state, 
bordering  on  despair,  which  paralyzes  the  exertions  of  our  labouring  poor," 
would  scarcely  be  found  to  exist  in  Ireland.  Of  all  people  on  earth  the 
Irish  peasantry  possess  the  Nil  desperandum  most  peculiariv.  Indeed,  if 
they  had  not  the  most  buoyant  spirits  under  misfortunes,  they  could  not 
exist  at  all.  Thev  survey  life  ever  with  the  most  favourable  glance.  At 
present  they  are  slovenly  and  unimproving,  but  it  is  entirely  owing  |o  not 
Having  anj^,  even  the  smallest,  interest  in  being  otherwise ;  for,  with  verv 
few  exceptions,  the  efiect  of  industry  and  neatness  on  the  part  of  the  Irish 
cottager  or  small  former,  would  be  to  raise  his  rent  enormously  as  soon  as  his 
tenement  fell  to  the  landlord  or  middleman.  The  Irish  landlord  endeavours 
to  increase  his  rent-roll,  though  his  tenants  may  be  ultimately  ruined.  The 
English  landlord  seeks  to  render  his  income  more  secure  by  extending  the 
comforts  of  the  occupier  of  his  ground.    (Irish  Farm.  Joum.  January  27.) 

A  Letter  on  the  Treatment  of  the  Irith  peasantry  by  their  Employers 
from  Mr.  Thompson,  Steward  to  the  late  Earl  Famham,  we  must  defer 
till  next  Number.  We  rc«ret  to  find  that  the  Irish  Farmers'  Journal  is 
to  be  discontinued,  ai^  Having  existed  fifteen  years.  The  Proprietors 
attribute  the  present  unprosperous  state  of  the  paper,  more  to  the  general  cir- 
cumstances or  the  country  tWi  to  any  other  cause.  A  sum  of  nearly  2,000^ 
being  now  due  from  the  subscribers.    We  are  sincerely  sorry  for  this  or- 
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cumstance,  not  only  because  the  paper  appeared  to  us  well  conducted,  and 
calculated  to  be  of  real  use  to  cultivators  of  the  soil,  but  because  it  indi* 
cates  a  deeply  depressed  state  of  rural  society. 

Irish  Furzcy  Broom,  and  Fncr.^Ireland  possesses  varieties  of  the  furze,  the 
broom,  and  di^  yew,  very  different  from  any  yet  found  in  Great  Britain.  The 
Ulex  europtevs  of  Irehmd  is  more  upright  m  its  growth  than  the  common 
plant,  more  compact,  but  much  softer,  and  scarcely  prickly  to  the  touch. 
The  Irish  broom  is  very  remarkable,  and  seems  to  be  really  a  different  species 
from  CvHsus  tcoparitu,  {SparHum  tcopariumy  Auct.)  This  is  characterised  by 
the  pods  being  dabrous  on  the  sides,  but  furnished  with  a  margin  of  short 
woolly  hair,  rhe  Irish  one  has  the  pod  so  totaUy  covered  with  long 
woolly  hairs  as  to  appear  at  a  distance  like  balls  of  white  cotton.  It  in 
all  probability  will  be  »>und  to  be  CyHstu  grandiflorut,  a  species  hitherto 
found  only  m  Portugal.  Lastly^  the  Iriui  yew  is  merely  a  shrub;  the 
leaves  are  not  distichous,  as  in  the  common  Taxus  baccaia,  but  are  cjuater- 
nate.  Of  All  the  three  shrubs  the  British  variedes  are  also  found  m  Ire- 
land, the  abovemendoned  being  rare.  (.Prof,  Jameson't  Phil,  Jour.  p.  S07. 
Decembery  1826.) 

We  should  be  glad  if  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Robertson  of  Kilkenny,  or 
Mr.  Praser  of  Loughrea,  would  inform  us  from  what  nurseries  in  Ireland  or 
Britain  these  plants  may' be  procured.  The  whin  and  the  yew  may  be  had 
about  London,  but  they  are  rare. — Cond. 


Art.  ni.     Horticultural  Society  and  Garden. 

Dec.  5.  ThefoUowing  Papers  were  read:  —  On  Dahlias.  By  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Smith,  under-gardener  m  the  Arboretum  department  of  the  earden  of 
the  Hordcultural  lS>ciety  at  Chiswick.  Upon  the  Culture  of  Celery.  By 
Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  FJI.S.  and  Fresident, 

T^e- following  Matters  were  exhibited  '  —  Round  Tripoli  Onions,  grown 
by  Mr.  Barker  of  Edmonton,  brought  by  Mr.  Daniel  Judd,  F.H^.  (four 
weired  seven  and  a  half  pounds.)  Potatoes  from  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury, F.HJS.  (four  weighed  eleven  pounds  eight  ounces.) 

liec,  19.  TVie  foUmvirtg  Silver  Medal  was  presented  :  —  To  John  Mot- 
teux,Esq.  F,H.S.  for  his  great  attention  to  the  Culdyadon  of  Fruits  in  his 
Garden  m  Norfolk,  as  proved  by  his  frequent  exhibidons  of  its  produce  to 
the  Society. 

The  following  Pemers  were  read:  —  On  Orache,  its  variedes  and  culti 
Tadon.  By  Mr.  ^William  Townsend,  under-eardener  in  the  kitchen-garden 
department  of  the  garden  of  the  Hordcultunu  Society.  On  the  destruction 
of  the  Caterpillar  on  Gooseberry  Trees.  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary.  By 
Mr.  W.  Chartres,  C.M.H.S.  A  plan  for  the  fl;rowth  of  the  Early  Straw- 
berries.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Secretary.  By  Mr.  James  Carrington.  On 
the  esculent  Egg  Plants.  By  Mr.  Andrew  Matthews,  A.L.S.  Descripdon 
of  a  plan  for  growing  Mushrooms.  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary.  By  Mr. 
William  Young.  An  account  of  *a  method  of  headne  Stoves  by  means  of 
Hot  Water,  employed  in  the  garden  of  Anthony  bacon,  Esi}.  By  Mr. 
WUliam  Whale,  gardener  to  Mr.  Bacon.  A  nodce  of  six  variedes  of  Fears, 
received  from  Jersey  in  the  year  1826.  By  Mr.  John  Lindley,  F.L.S.  &c. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  the  Garden. 

Thefblloiving  Matters  were  exhibited:  —  Colmar  and  St.  Germain  Pears. 
Uvedales  St.  Germ^  Pear,  from  Mr.  Moisson  of  Jersey,  w^eighing  two 
pounds  twelve  ounces.    (This  is  the  pear  alluded  to  by  our  correspondent, 
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Juvenis,  p.  245..)  Green  Providence  Pine  Apple,  and  a  silver  and  pink 
striped  Surinam  Pine  Apple  from  Gregory  Gr^ory,  Esq.  F.H^. 

Also  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society  :  —  Flowers  of  Tusalago  fragrans^ 
of  two  coloured,  incurved,  and  other  sorts  of  Chrysanthemums.  Common 
Succory,  Italian  Succory,  Chicorte  a  feuiUes  panach^es,  and  forced  Potatoes. 

Jdn,  2. 1827.  Thefdlowing  Papers  were  read:  —  Remarks  upon  crafting 
the  Pear  upon  Quince  Stocks.  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary.  By  \u'.  Tho- 
mas Torbron,  F.H.S.  Account  and  description  of  the  different  varieties  of 
Raspberries  which  have  been  cultivated  and  examined  in  the  garden  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London.  By  Mr.  William  Sanderson,  foreman  in 
the  fruit  department  of  the  garden.  An  arrangement  and  description  of 
Gooseberries  cultivated  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at  Ch»- 
wick  in  the  year  1826.  By  Mr.  Robert  Thompson,  under-gardener  in  the 
fruit  department. 

Jaru  16.  No  meeting,  from  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

Feb.  6.  Sev^td  books  were  presented,  and  some  papers  read ;  two  by 
eardeners  in  the  employ  of  the  Society,  on  Raspbemes  and  Gfooseberries 
miited  in  the  garden  at  Chiswick ;  and  one  by  a  foreign  correspondii^ 
member,  on  the  state  of  Gardening  at  Riga  and  its  nei^ibourhood. 

Among  the  Articles  exhibited,  were  woollen  netting  for  fruit  trees,  sent 
from  North  Wales  by  Sir  Robert  Vaughan,  and  whidi,  including  carriage, 
can  be  delivered  in  London  at  Sid.  per  yard ;  no  place  of  ^e  is  yet 
fixed  on ;  but  in  the  meantime  orders  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Lindley,  at 
the  Society's  house,  in  R^ent  Street.  (Gardeners  in  the  country  may 
write  to  their  nurserymen  to  apply  there.)  A  seedling  Camellia  by  Mr.  Ali- 
nutt ;  plants  of  the  common  and  white-flowered  variety  of  the  Primula 
sinensis ;  a  flower  of  Crinum  amabile ;  blossoms  of  Chimonanthus  fragrans, 
one  of  the  few  hardy  shrubs  which,  planted  against  a  south  wall,  are  in 
bloom  during  December,  January,  and  February ;  purple  and  variegated 
Borecole  j  some  Apples  and  Pears,  and  forced  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb,  were 
also  on  the  table.  Grafts  of  Knight's  early  Black  Cherry,  Jaune  Hative 
Plum,  Rezi  de  Montigny  Pear,  and  Lamb  Abbey  Pearmain ;  and  seeds  of 
Green  Turkey  Cucumber,  White  Turkey  Cucumber,  Union  Cabbage  Let^ 
tuce,  Vanack  Cabbage,  and  White  Solid  Celery  were  given  away.  Part  V. 
of  Vol.  VI.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  it  was  announced,  will  be 
ready  for  delivery  on  the  25d  of  February. 

Chimonanthus  fragrans  is  a  shrub  worthy  of  notice ;  one  or  more  plants 
of  it  ought  to  he  planted  against  a  wall,  in  a  warm  situation,  in  every  gar- 
den where  the  peach  will  ripen  in  the  open  air ;  and,  in  other  gardens,  it 
ought  to  be  planted  in  the  ground  in  the  conservatory  or  green-house,  or 
against  a  wall,  and  protected  by  a  glass  and  mats.  Its  blossoms  are  highly 
fragrant,  and  the  odgur  is  of  that  refreshing  kind  which  never  palls  on  the 
sense.  In  many  families  a  small  plate  of  the  flowers,  garnished  with  sprigs 
of  myrtle,  laurel  leaves,  or,  when  the  season  admits,  blossoms  of  Camellia, 
is  produced  evCTy  morning  at  the  breakfast  table.  A  few  yards  of  wall 
covered  with  this  plant  will  afford  incomparably  more  enjoyment  than  as 
many  yards  of  peach-tree  or  grape ;  and  enjoyment,  also,  of  a  more  elegant 
character. 

Feb.  SOtk.  —  Among  the  papers  read,  was  one  bv  Mf.  Hacmurtrie,  of  Shugborough  Ganlent,  oo 
iron  hoUhoiuefl.  Mr.  M.  admit*  the  elegance  of  these  structures  as  compared  with  wood,  and  aU 
lows  that  they  are  well  adapted  for  lofty  green-houses  and  conservatories :  but  so  decidedly  is  be 
against  their  use  for  forcing-houses,  and  ospedtdly  for  early  forcing,  that  if  a  new  bouse  were  to 
be  erected  at  Shuiiborouffh,and  his  employer  proposed  to  construct  it  of  iron,  rather  than  bare  it 
of  that  material,  be  would  prefer  constructing  it  of  wood,  even  if  at  his  own  expense  Iron  houses 
are  much  dearer  than  those  of  wood,  and  Mr.  M.  denies  that  they  last  longer.  These  being  the 
opinions  of  a  gardener  of  great  experience,  whose  excellent  crops  and  new  mode  of  growing  pines, 
ite.  (vol.  I.  p.  4e7.)>  prove  ]fiim  to  be  not  only  eminent  in  bis  proreMion,  but  a  man  ofingenuJ^and 
alive  to  improvement,  the  reader  will  do  well  to  contrast  them  with  our  ideas  as  to  iron  hot-houses 
(p.  107.).  written  under  the  strong  impressiou  made  by  the  range  erected  at  Syon,  and  with  a  pre. 
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vlous  gencnl  paitfallty  to  iron  ttnictoret.  Notwitbttanding  Mr.  Macmuitrie's  expertenoe,  yet, 
we  cannot  avoid  being  of  of^ion  that  iron  hot-houaes,  from  their  admitting  much  more  iight 
to  the  Inteiior  than  wooden  onec,  will  ultimately  be  found  even  peadimriy  adapted  for  early 
forcing,  in  which  light  is  so  much  wanted.  We  abo  think,  that  if  the  lame  care  be  beitowed  in 
painting,  &c.  as  on  wood-work,  they  will  laat  longer,  with  respect  to  expense,  where  the 
roof  ia  made  of  iron  rafters  and  sashes,  as  at  Syon.  compared  with  wood  it  is,  we  beliere,  as  6  to  4 
or  4}.  Bat  opinion  is  of  little  yalue  compared  to  experience,  and  for  this  reason  we  are 
anxious  to  neutralise  our  own  perhaps  rather  partial  remarks,  by  the  sound  practical  Judgment  of 
•o  eminent  a  gardener  as  Mr.  Blacmurtrie  We  invite  him  to  favour  us  with  a  communication  on 
this  tul^ect,  which,  bowerer  much  it  may  diflbr  from  our  Tlews*  we  shall  be  most  happj  to  in. 
ant ;  harii^  no  other  object  in  all  our  lucubrations,  than  the  promotion  of  improTement,  and  the 
entertainment  and  instruction  of  our  readers*  and  well  knowing  that  these  objects  are  bestpr<^ 
■MteAbyfl 


JJBswraar  Fear.  **  J^ ;  ->  A  tradesman  of  this  island,  has  in  his  possession  a  most  extraordi. 
narr  Aruit  of  the  pear,  which  grew  in  his  garden  this  year.  It  wciRhs  444  oi.,  measures  16  inches 
in  dreomllerence,  and  10  Inches  from  the  top  to  its  base.  It  is  a  baking  miit,  and  has  been  called 
the  *  BcUe  de  Jeney,'  and  also  the  *  Rateau  Gris ;'  but  Mr.  Saunders,  a  respectable  nurseryman 
here,  thinks  it  to  be  a  variety  of  the  Bon-Chr£tien.  to  which  fruit  it  is  allowed  by  all  to  bear  « 
great  resemUanee  Tit  does,  being  the  Uvedales  St  Germain,  noticed  as  above,  as  exhibited  at 
the  Horticultural  Society  on  the  19th  of  December.] 

**  Wliile  I  am  writing,  I  may  as  well  acquaint  you  with  a  species  of  imposition  which  has  been 
practised  on  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  by  an  individual  from  this  isUnd.  This  person, 
on  being  about  to  visit  the  netroptdis  lost  year,  begged  a  specimen  of  the  above  fruit  from  the  pro. 
piietor,  which  weighed  about  26  os. ;  this,  1  understand,  he  presented  to  the  Society,  as  th^ 
growth  of  his  own  luid,  and  in  return  he  was  awarded  a  silver  medal,  for  having  produced  the 
Mig^  pear.  The  proprietor,  on  the  return  of  this  person,  having  heard  of  the  circumstance* 
immediatdy  forwaraea  another  larger  fruit  from  the  same  tree,  which  weighed  35  ox. ;  but  it 
came  too  late,  and  the  real  proprietor  received  only  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the  Society.  [We 
believe  the  writer  is  mistaken  as  to  the  medal,  but  we  insert  bis  remarks  to  encourage  vigilance.] 

"  Ihis  person  attends  the  market  regularly  in  quest  of  the  largest  and  best  fruits  of  both  the 
api^  and  pear,  intending  to  send  a  box  of  them  to  ttie  Society,  no  doubt  as  the  production  of  his 
own  land,  and  m  return  lor  which  he  entertains  hopes  of  being  elected  a  member.  [Here,  also^ 
our  cortiispondent  must  be  mistaken ;  for  if  the  individual  alluded  to  can  pay  his  fees,  he  may  be 
elected  a  member  without  the  trouble  of  soKling  a  present  o^  fttdt,  and  without  in  the  slightest 
degree  risking  his  conscience.] 

*^  I  hope  that  you  will  insert  this,  and  prevent  an  imposition,  likely  to  be  favoured  by  the  dis- 
tance and  obscurity  of  this  island.    I  am.  Sir,  Ac. 

^  JtUitf  Jenty,  Dec  6. 1836.  JuvtWMt** 

We  have  inserted  these  extracts  from  a  lon^  letter,  trusting,  that  as  no 
names  are  given,  no  harm  can  be  done ;  while,  if  the  latter  part  of  the  state- 
ment be  correct,  some  good  may  be  the  result.  —  Cond, 


Art.  IV.     Covent  Garden  Market. 

Februaty  13. — The  supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables  has  been  adequate  to 
the  demand  till  about  the  middle  of  February,  when  most  articles  got 
rather  scarcer  and  dearer.  White  and  purple  brocoli,  being  nearly  all 
destroyed  by  the  frost,  is  now  very  dear :  purple  from  4s.  6d,  to  6s.  per 
bundle,  white  from  5K  to  12«.  per  bunch.  Asparagus  has  been  at  a  rea^ 
sonable  price  through  the  winter,  but  now  sells  at  from  9s.  to  12i.  per 
hundred;  best  sea-cale  6s,  per  dish.  Pine-apples  have  hitherto  been 
abundant  and  cheap.  We  have  had  ample  supplies  of  Newton  pippins, 
and  Reinette  gris  from  America  and  France.  Our  own  apples  and  pears 
have  kept  very  badly  this  season ;  they  are  now  scarce,  and  very  dear.  (J.  G.) 


Art.  V.     Garden  Libraries. 


We  are  happy  to  find  that  our  suggestions  on  this  subject  have  been 
received,  as  we  expected  they  would,  with  general  approbation ;  and  though 
we  have  to  regret  the  indifference  which  appears  to  exist  as  to  the  personal 
improvement  of  gardeners  in  some  nurseries  and  other  public  gardens,  yet  we 
have  the  satisfaction  to  announce  the  formation  of  at  least  three  libraries ; 
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viz.  at  Mr.  Macka/s  nursery,  Clapton ;  at  Mr.  Banncnnan's  nursery,  W^- 
ton,  near  Liverpool ;  and  at  the  Duke  of  Portland's  gardens,  at  W  elbeck, 
Nottinghamshire,  which  eoual  every  expectation.  A  library  on  a  smaller 
scale  has  been  commencea  by  Mr.  George  Fulton,  gardener  at  North  wick 
Park,  Gloucestershire,  and  some  village  libraries  are  in  progress  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  On  the  subject  of  village  garden  libraries,  wc 
have  received  a  valuaMe  letter  signed  "  A  Constant  Female  Reader,**  to 
which  we  beg  particular  attention.  Could  we  onlv  insure  the  exertions  of 
the  ladies  and  the  clergy  in  our  fiivour,  we  should  have  no  fear  of  this  class 
of  garden  libraries  becoming  general  throughout  the  kingdom.  Since 
we  received  the  letter  we  have  had  communications  mith  several  gardeners 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  who  are  of  opinion  that  a  central 
London  hbrary  for  the  use  of  working  gardeners,  and  others,  might  be  esta- 
blished with  great  advantage  to  the  young  men  in  work  in  the  nurseries, 
and  in  private  gardens,  within  the  distance  commanded  by  the  errand  carta 
of  the  metropolis.  Many  amateurs  would  also  be  most  happy  to  subscrdie 
to  such  a  ltt>rary,  so  that  we  hope  the  subject  may  be  taken  up  by  some 
bookseller  or  seedsman  as  a  matter  of  business.  There  never  was  a  finer 
opportunity  for  the  Horticultural  Society  to  do  great  good,  at  almost  no 
additional  expence.  They  have  only  to  devote  a  spare  room  of  their  house 
in  Re^nt  Street  to  the  purpose ;  place  in  it  such  duplicates  of  books  as  they 
alreacfy  have ;  and  purchase,  fix>m  time  to  time,  and  receive  presents,  of  the 
other  requisite  books.  We  need  not  go  into  details ;  we  only  rep^  that 
the  Society  could  do  the  thing  cheaper  and  more  efiectuallv  than  it  could 
he  done  by  any  other  means ;  and  that,  as  a  Horticultural  Society,  they 
ought  to  do  it.  We  hope  they  will,  and  also  that  the  Caledonian  Horticut 
cultural  Society,  and  all  the  provincial  societies,  will  follow  their  example. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  record  the  libraries  established  since  our  sug- 
gestions appeared,  premising  that  we  mean  to  number  them  in  the  order  of 
their  estabhshment,  and  that,  in  every  future  volume  of  the  Gardener's  Ma- 
gazine, after  the  preface,  will  be  given  a  list  of  the  British  Grarden  Libraries, 
public  or  private,  known  to  be  in  existence  at  the  rime.  This  will  point 
out  the  best  places  for  young  men  to  seek  employment  at,  and  also  those 
nurserymen  who  have  done  most  for  the  working  gardener,  and  merit  a 
corresponding  gratUude. 

No.  L  — >  Mackay's  Clapton  Nursery  IMbrary,  Established  at  Clapton,  near 
London,  January  8.  1827. 

'*  Vfper  CUcaUm,  Jm.  a  1887. 

"  Sr,**I  have  the  plaiuing  ta<k  impoted  upon  me  by  my  fdkm  we^cinen,  or  infonning  yoa  Uiat 
In  this  Dunery  a  garden  library,  according  to  the  plan  suggestca  in  the  last  number  of  your 
valuable  Magaaine,  has  been  estabiinhed.  We  have  alwayshad  books  lent  us  to  read  when  we 
chose  to  apply  for  them ;  but  It  is  ttom  the  appearance  of  the  last  number  of  the  Magaiine  that 
we  date  the  establishment  of  a  regular  library.  The  next  morning  after  Hs  appearsnoe,  our 
liberal  employer,  Mr.  Mackay,  informed  us  that  he  meant  to  purchase  bo(^  for  our  use,  and  bow 
far  his  intenti<ms  have  been  carried  into  eflfect  the  following  list  will  show. 

**  The  library  is  at  present  managed  by  a  committee  of  three  persons,  men  employed  In  the 
nursery,  who  are  to  be  regularly  elected  on  the  first  of  every  month ;  tMy  are  to  give  out  and 
receive  the  books,  keep  an  account  of  subscriptions,  purchase  new  books,  ftc  The  money  for 
the  support  and  increase  of  the  library  is  to  be  raised  by  laying  a  penny  per  wedc  iqxm  every  one 
in  the  nursery  who  reads,  and  sixpence  upon  every  one  sent  out  of  the  nursery  to  a  situation, 
whether  as  master  or  undn  gardener.  Added  to  this,  our  employer  has  put  bis  name  down 
for  2s.  ^d.  per  week,  which  will  produce  a  Aand  amply  sufficient  to  make  all  the  addiUons  we  are 
likely  to  require 

**  It  has  also  been  recommended  to  us,  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  that  a  Hertwrium  of  the 
native  idants  growing  round  London,  as  far  as  they  can  be  obtained,  shall  be  formed  and  attached 
to  the  library,  as  being  the  most  eflbctual  way  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  British  botany,  and 
also  as  materiab  of  reference  to  the  young  men  who  may  come  after  us.  We  would  suggest  to 
vou  to  recommend  to  all  gardeners  who  have  gnrden  libraries  to  do  the  same  thing;  keepfang  a 
list  of  all  plants  found,  thdr  habiUts,  soil  in  which  they  grow,  sitiuition  as  regards  altitude,  with 
anv  other  particular  that  may  occur  to  them.  If  this  were  acted  upmi  throughout  the  country  for 
only  a  few  years,  and  copies  of  the  lists  collected  together,  it  would  aflbrd  excellent  materials  for 
ascerUiniiig  the  localities  of  particular  genera  and  species,  and  also  the  geographical  dtstribution 
of  the  Britbh  Flora  generally.  Perhaps  you  will  say  we  are  speculating  too  for  on  the  utility  of  such 
an  appendage  to  a  garden  library.  I  will,  therefore,  leave  it  to  your  better  Judgment  to  deoMs  bow 
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Ihr  our  mggeitioD  In  tlili  partknlar  ought  to  be  followed  bf  our  fellow  gatdeneN.  Tliere  are 
miXL  other  additiom  which  we  intend  to  make  to  the  Clapton  Nunery  librai  j  not  eniunefated  in 
joor  catalogue  of  materials,  but  which  we  are  convinced  you  will  iee  the  neceadtT  oC  Every 
one  who  has  thoucht  on  the  sut^ect,  will  agree  that  a  gardener  ought  to  understand  land  surrey, 
ing  before  he  oao  be  considered  fit  for  a  situation  as  a  master  gardener,  and  consequently  Guntor's 
Chain,  to  allow  of  actual  practice  in  the  fidds,  becomes  necessary.  The  dendrometer  also, 
described  by  your  very  intelligent  correqmndent,  Mr.  Oorrie,  for  measuring  the  height  and 
contents  of  thnber  trees,  we  also  consider  requisile;  in  flut,  mensuration  generally  is  a  necessary 
qnattflratioo,  and  If  so,  the  instruments  for  acquiring  a  loactical  knowledge  of  it  must  be 
neoeesary  aiio- 

*  How  frr  the  diAislon  of  knowledge  may  be  promoted  among  gardeners  by  the  establishroent 
of  garden  libraries,  time  alone  can  prove;  but  if  Medianics*  institutions,  aided  by  Mechanics* 
Manslnea,  have  inade  a  sensible  change  upon  that  class  of  society  for  which  they  are  intended, 
■urdy  it  is  not  too  much  to  presume  that  similar  causes  wilf  produce  similar  eflbcts  among  gar- 
denera.  Should  you  consider  any  part  of  this  letter  worthy  of  insertion  in  the  Gardener's 
Magaiinf,  you  are  not  only  at  liberty  to  do  so.  but  it  will  be  esteemed  a  favour  by  a  few  of  your 
. ^_ «f_  ,.-_....^ <. CommitteeJ  your  obedient  servi    " 

'  William  kbntoul.  Secretary. 


it  readerik    I  am.  Sir,  (for  the  Clapton  Nursery  Library  Committee  J  your  obedient  servant 

"  "' KBNTOULyS* 


The  list  of  books  referred  to,  enumerates  upwards  of  S60  volumes,  in- 
cluding all  the  reauisite  elementary  books,  a  number  of  books  for  general 
reading,  such  as  Henry's  Historjr  of  Britain,  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia,  the 
Mechanic's  Magazine,  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  &c.,  and  many 
▼ahiable  books  on  natural  history,  botany,  gardening,  &c^  such  as  the  Lin« 
nean  Transactions,  Latham's  Birds,  Andrews's  HeaOis,  Botanical  Register, 
CSstinese,  Geraniaceae  complete.  Botanical  Magazine,  several  volumes,  Mar^ 
tyn's  Miller's  Dictionary,  &c.  Mr.  Mackay  became  entitled  to  our  globe, 
which  he  received,  and  also  Nicholson's  Encyclopaedia,  and  30  other  vo- 
lumes from  Messrs.  Loi^;man,  Rees,  and  Co.  This  Library,  therefore, 
amounts  to  nearly  300  volumes. 

No.  II.  —  Thompson's  Welbeek  Garden  Library.    Established  at  Welbeck, 
near  Ollarton,  Nottinghamshire,  January  13.  1887. 

'•  WeOeck  Gardtm,  Jan,  IS.  18?7. 

**  Dear  8lr,»  Mv  ton**  anxiety  to  Obtain  your  prise,  has  led  him  into  double  diligence.  In. 
dosed  you  have  a  list  of  the  books  and  mathematical  and  surveying  instruments ;  in  addition  to 
which  may  be  mentioned  several  manuscripts  which  1  prise  very  much. 

*■  In  my  endeavours  to  forward  mv  pupils,  if  I  find  a  youth  worthy,  (like  my  late  and  present 
foreman,)  I  am  as  anxious  to  assist  him  as  my  late  Mend  Mr.  Speechly  was  with  me  j  I  rpcora. 
mend  a  regular  series  of  studies,  and  take  them  through  the  elementary  sciences,  and  especially 
surveying,  acconttng  to  the  seasons :  showing  them  my  rude  surveys,  and  sketches,  &c.,  some  of 
which  are  of  40  years*  standing,  andleading  them  on  from  ancient  to  modem  practice  1  have  by 
me  mde  copies  of  some  of  Mr.  Speechly's  plans  drawn  when  he  was  a  boy,  as  well  as  some  of  his 
cncravingp,  ttc 

**  I  take  no  premhun  with  my  pupils,  and  am  detennlnednot  to  send  a  fool  into  the  world  with 
any  recommendation  ttom  me.    I  am,  dear  Sr,  ftc 

**  J.  TBOMnov,  Sen.**  ; 

The  Ust  referred  to  contains  42  volumes  on  elementary  subjects,  33  on 
general  knowledge,  40  on  botany,  and  30  on  practical  f^dening.  Being 
the  first  private  garden  library,  we  considered  it  also  entitled  to  a  glob^  to 
which  Nicholson's  Encyclopaedia,  and  34  volumes  on  botany  and  practical 
gardeiung  were  added  by  Messrs.  Longman,  Rees,  and  Co.  It  is  particularly 
gratifying  to  us  to  find  that  the  successor  to  Mr.  Speechly  has  been  one  of 
the  first  to  adopt  our  suggestion,  or  rather  to  make  known  that  he  has  been 
acting  on  it  for  man^  years;  and  that  Welbeck,  so  lon^  celebrated  for  its 
gardeuk  and  woods,  is  likely  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  its  character.  We 
are  the  more  pleased  that  our  original  associations  with  Welbeck  have  been 
revived,  because  in  giving  a  short  character  of  that  place,  in  our  Encyclo- 
paedia of  Gardening,  we  have  to  a  certain  extent  done  it  an  inlu8tice,by  say- 
ing that  it  was  neglected.  The  truth  is,  that  ten  years  of  continued  ill 
health  had  obliterated  it  from  our  memory  to  such  an  extent,  that  when  we 
called  there  last  autumn,  we  were  astonished  to  find  thnt  we  were  person- 
ally acquainted  with  Mr.  Thompson,  who  reminded  us  of  certain  sketches 
and  memorandums,  which  we  took  there  in  1805;  and  on  our  return  home, 
found  in  our  journal  and  sketch-book  for  that  year.  Had  we  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  have  looked  into  that  journal  in  1820,  we  should  not  now  have  to 
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make  the  amende  to  Mr.  Thompson ;  which,  howeyer,  he  will  think  the 
more  honourable  as  it  is  made  without  his  foreknowledge  or  concurrence. 

No.  III. — BannermarCs  Walton  Nursery  Library.  Established  at  the  Wd- 
ton  Nursery,  near  Liverpool,  January  23.  1827. 

'  Walton  Nur$er9t  mot  UverpooLJdn.  flBL  18^7. 
team  that  your  proponla  tor  the  fi 


•*  Sir,— It  may  perhapt  aflbrd  you  lome  pleaaore  to  learn  tL_  ,  .  . 
of  garden  libraries  have  met  the  unanlmoiu  and  warm  approbatioQ  of  all  at  this  narwry,  aad  also 
that  the  scheme  is  already  carried  into  efllict  Your  last  number  (the  fifth)  of  the  Oaideuer^ 
Magaaine,  was  read  by  Mr.  Bannerman  on  the  Sd  inst,  and  the  next  morning  he  oommuoicated 
to  the  men,  through  the  medimn  of  his  foreman,  Mr.  William  DktU,  his  intention  of  iiteseotiBg 
a  quantity  of  books,  and  a  sum  of  money,  as  a  beginning  for  a  library ;  and  also  that  b«  would 
continue  to  be  a  regular  contributor  to  it  This  communication  was  received  by  everr  iodivataal 
on  the  premises  with  sincere  pleasure,  all  of  us  being  sensible  of  the  benefit  that  wookl  ranalt  fh«a 
such  an  institution.  The  books  which  Mr.  Bannerman  has  contributed,  and  of  which  I  aend  yoa 
a  list,  have  been  removed  to  a  room  adjoining  the  office,  which  be  has  ap^opriatad  for  the  use 
of  the  library ;  and  we  began  to  circulate  them  on  the  8th  Inst 

**  You  have  solicited  the  opinions  of  your  readers  on  the  subject  of  Oaiden  libnriea.  I 
therefore  rospectAiUy  take  the  liberty  of  offbring  the  sentiments  of  this  InCknt  society.  We  agree 
with  you  in  thinking  that  all  who  keep  a  head  gardener,  and  employ  men  under  him,  ought  in 
Justice  to  themselves,  as  well  as  to  their  gardeners,  to  establish  a  libraiTfor  their  use ;  and  in  o-*^ 


whose  use  it  is  designed  may  be  as  much  as  possible  interested  in  its  pro^ierity,  we  conceive  Uuit 
they  also  ought  to  contribute  something  regularly  while  they  continue  to  use  it  This  would 
give  them  a  claim  to  it,  and  be  the  means  of  their  being  more  assiduous  than  perhaps  many  of 
them  otherwise  won^d  be.  We  have  aU  put  down  a  small  sum  as  a  first  sobacription,  and  agreed 
to  pay  a  small  sum  monthly  for  the  sui^rt  of  the  library,  and  as  there  are  a  oonsidentale 
number  of  men  regularly  emploved  here,  we  expect,  by  moderate  contributions,  to  be  in  time 
possessed  of  a  good  collection  of  books. 

**  I  must  here  remaric  an  observation  that  was  made  by  aeveral  gardeners,  who  are  in  the 
nursenr  waiting  for  situations,  that  if  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  soon  called  away,  it  would 
be  their  own  fitults  if  they  were  in  any  d^ree  losers  by  the  establishment ;  for  if  the?  were  at  all 
industrious,  they  would  in  a  short  time  receive  information  equivalent  to  their  coutrtbuticn,  and 
if  the  plan  be  pretty  generally  adopted,  they  might  perhaps  be  fortunate  enough  to  benefit  by  the 
contributions  of  their  predecessors  in  the  same  way  that  those  would  who  might  chance  to 
succeed  them  here. 

**  In  the  vicinity  of  Liverpool  there  are,  as  at  other  large  towns,  a  number  of  plaoes  wheve 
there  is  only  one  gardener  kept,  and  where  it  cannot  be  expected  that  there  will  be  sofflcient 
books  provided  for  his  use ;  we  have  therefore  agreed  to  admit  gardeners  so  situated  in  onr 
neighbourhood,  and  several  have  already  embraced  the  opportunity  of  becoming  members  of  our 
little  establishment  on  the  same  terms  with  tlie  men  employed  in  the  nursery. 

"  Our  rules  are  not  yet  firamed  out,  and  we  shall  feel  obliscd  by  any  infiMmatiOD  on  the 
subject,  and  if  at  any  time  you  think  that  we  can  be  of  any  servioc  in  communicating  any  thing 
to  you,  it  is  requested  vou  will  at  all  times  flrody  command  us,  and  you  may  rdy  on  our  beat 
endeavours  to  complv  with  your  wishes.  I  remain,  l^r,  (for  the  members  of  the  Walton  Nursery 
Library,)  your  obedient  servant,  Gbokgb  WiLUiiaL" 

The  list  referred  to  contains  above  200  volumes,  professional,  miscel- 
laneous, and  elementary ;  to  which  Messrs.  Longman,  Rees,  and  Co.  have 
added  nine  volumes  on  gardening  and  botany,  and  Hor^t  Domestic  Edu- 
cation for  Self  Instruction^  in  22  volumes,  12mo.  The  difierent  suggestions 
in  Mr.  Wilkins's  letter  merit  the  attention  of  all  intending  to  establish 
libraries ;  and  the  intention  of  accommodating  their  neighbours  deserves 
the  imitation  of  other  nurseries ;  perhaps  it  might  be  advisable,  in  some 
cases,  to  extend  this  accommodation  to  amateurs,  at  a  charge  nmilar  to 
that  of  circulating  libraries,  which,  while  it  would  promote  a  taste  for 
botany  and  gardening,  would  be  the  means  of  increasing  the  value  of  the 
library.  But  we  offer  these  suggestions  with  deference,  because  Mr.  Dall, 
who  bdonged  to  what  was  called  the  Leith  Walk  Linnean  Society,  a  useful 
institution,  maintained  by  the  joum^men  gardeners  about  Edinburgh  some 
years  ago,  is  better  able  to  be  useful  m  this  way  than  we  are.  It  is  evidently 
a  good  plan,  adopted  both  at  Clapton  and  Walton,  to  charge  something, 
however  little,  for  the  use  of  the  books,  and  fines  should  be  fixed  on  for 
keeping  a  volume  above  a  certain  time,  or  for  injuring  it  But  whatever 
plan  is  commenced  with  can  always  be  improved  byexpenence,  till  it  is  found 
to  work  satisfactorily.  We  are  sure  there  is  not  a  gardener  who  reads  this 
Magazine  that  will  not  admire  the  liberality,  and  feel  gratefiil  for  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Mackay  and  Mr.  Bannerman,  and  we  know  they  will  give 
evidence  of  it  as  they  ought  to  do.    We  trust  the  example  will  be  imit^ed 
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by  other  nurseries,  for  the  advantage  of  the  roasters,  as  well  as  the  benefit 
of  their  workmen. 

No.  IV.  A  Garden  Library  of  the 
second  clafts  has  been  established 
at  Northwick  Park,  by  Mr.  Georeo 
Fulton,  gardener  to  Lord  North- 
wick, but  we  are  in  hopes,  from 
a  passage  in  the  foUov^ng  letter, 
that  we  may  be  able  soon  to  rank 
it  as  a  library  of  the  first  class. 

"  NortAmiek  Pari,  near  Moretom  in  the  Martk 

GUmeetlenhire,  Jam.  &  1827 
**  Sir,—  I  am  nudi  pleased  with  your  sug. 
nations  respecting  Garden   Libraries,  and    I 
Dope  they  will  be  adopted  by  all  gardeners  in 


•ome  waT  or  other.  I  hare,  in  the  course  of 
my  prwtioe,  received  many  presents  of  booki 
from  my  employers,  fVom  ladies  more  particu. 


larty ;  therefore,  I  think  the  best  way  would  be  ^ 
Ibr  head-gardeners  humbly  and  reniectfUlly  to  -; 
aak  gentlemen  their  masters,  for  nooks;  or, 
jointly  with  th^r  masters,  to  supply  young  gar- 
deners with  whatever  bodkM  or  instruments 
may  seem  calculated  to  be  useAil  for  them. 
1  bare  also  found  clergymen  very  good  in  lend- 
ing useAil  religjous  works,  which  Ithink  ought 

to  be  placed  on  our  shelves  along  with  our  horticultural  ones.  PJays  and  novels,  which  I  have 
seen  young  gardeners  carry  about  in  their  pockets,  might  be  dispensed  with  until  they  have 
learned  something  of  grammar  and  arithmetic. 

**  As  my  noMe  and  benevolent  employer  is  from  home  at  this  time,  I  cannot  state  how  flir  he 
will  enter  into  my  views ;  but  1  shall  menUon  the  subject  to  him  the  first  opportunity  1  have.  His 
Lordship  has  lately  buUt  for  me  a  good  house  in  the  garden,  and  supplied  most  of  the  Aimiture, 
ioMcluding  avery  useftilbook^case,  resting  on  drawers  for  seeds  and  papers,  of  which  I  send  you  a 
sketch  UkS-  ^)*  The  two  partt  do  not  require  to  be  fixed  to  one  another,  or  to  a  wall,  and,  being 
quite  portable,  they  may  be  placed  in  any  dry  room.  Curtains  of  green  baize  answer  nearly  as 
well  as  finding  doors,  and  are  cheaper.  Although  the  above  be  upon  a  small  scale,  still  I  hope  it 
will  be  worthy  of  notice  to  many  of  your  readers.    Bdow  is  a  list  of  the  books  I  have  put  in  it. 

**  I  am.  Sir,  &c.  Obobob  Fulton.** 

The  list  referred  to  contains  upwards  of  two  dozen  of  well-selected 
Yolumes,  |)rofessional  and  eleraentarv>  including  Donegan's  Greek  and 
English  Dictionary,  Latin  and  GreeK  Grammars,  &c.,  to  which  we  have 
added,  not  as  of  any  value,  but  as  a  mark  of  approbation,  four  volumes 
from  our  own  shelves,  and  three  from  a  present  of  books  for  garden  libraries^ 
made  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Masev,  Jun.  of  Bristol.  The  circumstance  of  Lord  North- 
wick having  contributed,  the  greater  part  of  the  furniture  to  his  gardener's 
house  has  our  warmest  approbation.  We  have  before  suggest^  the  idea 
that  it  would  be  better  both  for  masters  and  their  head-gardeners,  if  the 
fixtiu'es  andprindpal  articles  of  furniture  belonged  to  the  master,  and  were 
**  taken  to"  by  the  gardener  at  a  valuation,  and  taken  from  him  again  in  the 
same  manner  when  he  leaves  his  place ;  he  paying  the  difference  of  value 
for  its  use,  much  in  the  same  way  as  is  now  done  by  tenants  on  entering  and 
qmtting  a  farm.  If  this  were  done,  and  garden  libraries  established,  the 
comforts  and  enjoyments  of  gardeners  would  be  greatly  increased  at  very 
little  expence  to  their  masters,  and  that  expence  not  requiring  to  be  repeated. 

For  iibrariei  qf  the  teeond  dau  we  can  recommend :  Hort's  Domestic  Education  for  Self- 
Instruction,  SS  vols.  ISmo.  in  a  mahogany  case.  Price  31.  ISt.  6dL,  as  serving  as  a  sulMtitute  for  a 
number  of  elementary  volumes.  It  consists  of,  Vol.  I.  Advice  to  Parents  and  Tutors.  II.  to 
VIII.  English  Spelling,  Reading,  Prose  and  Verse,  Grammar,  Exercises  and  Key.  IX.  English 
Dictionary.  X.  Bible.  XI.  Geography.  XIL  Arithmetic  and  Key.  XIII.  and  XIV.  History. 
XV.  Sciences  and  Arts.  XVI.  Natural  History.  XVII.  to  XXI.  French  Grammar,  Exercises, 
Kev,  and  Reading,  Prose  and  Verse.  This  work,  and  The  Lihrarv  qf  the  People^  now  publishing, 
will  go  far  towards  completing  the  elementary  department  of  a  library  of  the  second  class. 

Libraries  of  the  third  or  lowest  clasSy  adapted  for  gardens  where  there  is 
only  one  gardener  kept,  may  consist  of  a  Kew  good  practical  books,  and  a 
general  £iicydop8edia>  or  Constable's  Miscellany.    The  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
ll 4  / 
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tannicamay  now  be  purchased  for  20/. ;  its  Supplement,  12/. ;  Farmer's  Ma- 
gazine, 6/. 

Village  Libraries. — ^The  following  letter  deserves  particular  attention.  We 
nncerely  recommend  it  to  the  consideration  of  clergymen,  medical  men, 
tradesmen,  and  others,  amateurs  of  gardening,  resident  in  towns  and  Til- 
lages. Country  nurserymen,  and  market-^d^ers  of  spirit,  might,  in  manj 
cases,  set  on  foot  libraries  of  this  description ;  but  it  is  fix>m  clergymen  in 
the  country,  a  class  of  men  highly  and  des^redly  reipected,  alike  by  the 
laborious  classes  and  the  highest  ranks,  —  because  it  is  the  respect  due  to 
virtue,  —  that  we  expect  co-operation  in  this  department  of  the  subject. 


-  Oaptam,  JmmarylQ.  1827. 
"  Sir,  —  I  hATeread  with  mudi  ptotnire  your  aitide,  in  the  Gardener**  Magaiinf,  renoctioff 
Garden  Lfbrariei.  and  fed  ooofldent  that  much  may  be  done  by  such  pUm,  towards  raismg  the 
daas  of  men  under  contid^ration  fhnn  habits  of  vice  and  intemperance  to  those  of  Tiituoa* 
Industry.  I  beg,  however,  to  suggest  that  in  all  populous  Tillages  near  London  one  pvMic  library 
would  be  moreuseftil  than  many  priTateones»  as  the  one  would  ensure  the  means  of  infbrmatioo 
to  an  who  were  willing  to  receive  it,  while  the  other  would  exclude  many  etmally  desiroas,  but 
whose  masters  were  not  either  aUe  or  willing  to  confer  the  benefit  I  think,  also,  that  many 
gentlemen  would  contribute  what  would  be  very  liberal  to  a  public  librarv  who  could  not  do  the 
whole  individually.  The  gardeners,  ttiemselves,  also  might  aid  in  supporting  such  an  institutkNi. 
by  subscribing  one  penny  per  week,  for  which  they  might  be  entitled  to  a  tidcct,  wlilch  should 
,  wocuie  for  them  an  hour's  reading  each  evening  in  the  we^  after  dz  till  nine  o'clock.  By  Itmit- 
'  sngthe  time,  idle  discussion  would  be  prevented,  as  each  woukt  be  anxious  to  gg&a  all  be  could 
during  his  stay.  This  plan  of  associating  might,  in  some  instances,  be  more  useftil  than  solitary 
reading,  as  a  book  might  be  kept,  in  which  questions  on  general  improvement,,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  gardening,  might  bp  r^pstered,  and  one  evening  in  a  month,  or  oftener,  devoted  to  the 
purpose  of  replying  to  them,  either  in  writing,  or  otherwise,  bv  the  members  of  the  institutiooa^ 
who,  by  consulting  the  reciscry,  might  always  know  what  sub|iBCts  were  waiting  for  answers,  and 
endeavour  to  gain  that  information  which  might  enable  them  to  throw  light  on  the  question.  As 
the  property  of  the  Society  might  all  be  locked  up  during  the  day,  a  room  used  as  a  school  micfat» 
duruig  the  infancy  of.  such  an  undertaking,  serve  very  wdL  The  benefits  arising  fkoan  the  adop. 
tion  of  such  plans  are  incalculable,  as  by  them  men  would  be  withdrawn  flrom  scenes  of  dissqiB. 
tion,  (to  which,  in  the  first  instance,  they  only  resort  fbr  the  sake  of  society),  to  f 
recreaticm,  but  of  improvement,  and  by  thus  getting  thar  minds  stored  with  m 
not  only  benefit  their  employers,  but  greaUy  advance  their  own  int^nst  and  1 


f  such  plans  are  incalculable,  as  by  them  men  would  be  withdrawn  flrom  scenes  of  diss^M. 
tion,  (to  which,  in  the  first  instance,  they  only  resort  fbr  the  sake  of  society),  to  those  not  only  of 

.  ..  .  rith melUl  knowletoe^ 

,  .    ,      .  --    ^ , and  happiness.    "Ifte 

benefits  of  such  an  instituti<H)  would  be  great  to  sroung  men  lust  entering  on  the  profession,  who 
are  desirous  of  information,  but  have  no  means  of  procuring  it.  On  the  subject  of  private 
...  .,  ^    -       .  .^   .  .     .  "'befoun ... 


libraries,  it  may  be  feared  that  not  one  mastCT  in  ten  would  be  found  willing  to  give  the  plan  the 
encouragement  it  deserves ;  thus  the  sorants  of  the  other  nine,  though  equally  deserving  and 
desirous  of  information,  would  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  ei\joyed  bv  that  individual,  whose 
master  duly  appreciated  the  value  of  hfe  servant's  improvement ;  but,  m  the  event  of  a  public 
libranr,  no  man  need  be  precluded  flrom  the  benefit  who  could  spare  the  trifling  sum  above  men- 
tioned  i  and.  after  all,  much  must  depend  on  the  gardeners  themselves,  as  the  libraiv,  whether 

KbUc  or  private,  would  be  uselcu  without  a  disposition  to  read.     Much  more  might  be  said, 
t  the  above  may  serve  as  hints.    If  they  should  be  of  any  service,  it  will  be  very  gratifying  to 

**  A  CONfTAltT  Fbiialb  Rjulobb.** 

We  hope  this  letter  may  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  Tillage  earden 
library  at  Clapton ;  but,  at  all  events,  we  trust  it  will  induce  the  female 
part  of  our  readers  to  lend  their  influence  to  the  cause.  No  study  and 
recreation  can  be  more  suitable  for  a  lady  resident  in  the  country  than 
botany  and  gardening;  it  ou^t  therefore  to  be  an  object  of  endeavour  to 
render  fijardeners  more  fit  for  answering  the  dtflerent  questions,  and  aiding 
in  the  £flerent  operations,  and,  in  short,  fitting  their  minds  for  the  sort  of 
contact  with  their  employers,  that  the  exercise  of  that  study  and  the  en- 
joyment of  that  recreation  imply. 

Other  letters  on  Garden  Libraries  firom  Mr.  Saul,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr, 
Mather,  &c.  &c  we  must  defer  at  present ;  noticing  only  an  anonymous 
suggestion,  that,  as  there  are  about  forty  gardeners  employed  in  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Kew,  a  library  established  there  would  do  much  good,  and  su^- 
eesting  to  us  to  recommend  the  subject  to  Mr.  Alton.  The  value  of  this 
hint  is  so  evident,  that  it  requires  no  comment ;  we  hope  it  will  be  taken  up 
by  Mr.  Alton  or  Mr.  Blount.  A  second  hint  is,  that  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society  might  present  their  Transactions  to  some  of  the  principal  of 
these  libraries.  A  third  hint  is,  that  a  metropolitan  garden  and  amcultural 
library  for  the  use  of  all  practical  gardeners,  farmers,  or  countiy  labourers, 
lit  every  part  of  England,  at  l-5th  or  l-6th  of  the  usual  chaige  made  by 
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public  libraries,  and  for  all  other  classes  at  the  usual  charge,  would  be  of 
uninense  use ;  and  so  convinced  are  we  of  this,  that  if  the  Horticultural 
Society  do  not  establish  some  such  library,  we  shfJl  endeavour  to  procure  its 
establishment.  Such  a  library  would  not  interfere  with  private  garden 
libraries,  for  the  expense  of  carriage  would  be  an  effectual  barrier  to  its 
being  made  use  of  by  working  gardeners  at  any  distance  from  the  depot.  But 
such  libraries  in  all  larse  towns  would  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  their  inha- 
bitants, and  those  in  the  vicinity.  We  recommend  their  formation  to  all 
whom  it  may  concern.  The  sooner  reading  is  rendered  a  necessary  of  life 
among  all  classes  the  better. 

Presents  of  Books  recewed  to  he  presented  to  Garden  lAbraries:  —  J.  P. 
Barnard,  Esq.  5  vols.  R.  S.  1  voL  A  Ladv,  a  French  Dictionary  and 
Grammar.  J.  P.  Masey,  10  vols.  **  as  a  man  of  approbation,  but  not  to 
be  estimated  by  their  value ;"  also,  bv  J.  P.  Masey,  a  case  of  French 
Tables,  **  to  be  given  to  an^  gardener  who  is  endeavouring  to  acquire  the 
Fraich  language,  with  the  mtention  of  travelling  on  the  Continent  for  pro- 
fessional improvement."  Anon.  aGunter's  scale,  and  a  few  old  school 
books. 

Books  distributed:  —  3  vols,  from  J.  P.  Masey  to  No.  III.  G.  L.  second 
class. 

Value  of  Books,  —  In  the  want  of  books  which  the  late  Miss  Benger, 
author  of  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Hamilton,  and  other  meritorious  works,  suf- 
fered, she  informed  Miss  Aikin,  that  it  **  was  her  common  practice  to  plant 
herself  at  the  window  of  the  only  bookseller's  shop  in  the  uttle  town  which 
she  then  inhabited,  to  read  the  open  pages  of  the  new  publications  there 
displayed,  and  to  return  again,  day  after  day,  to  exantme  whether,  by  good 
fortune,  a  leuf  of  any  of  them  might  have  been  turned  over  J**  —  Lit.  Gaz. 
Every  circumstance  of  this  sort  ought  to  be  turned  to  profit  by  the  young 
gardener :  first,  let  bun  be  thankfiil  to  his  master  for  the  use  of  books 
secondly,  let  him  show  thb  thankfiilness,  by  assiduity  in  their  study  and  per- 
usal ;  and,  thirdly,  let  him  reflect,  that,  however  arduous  his  desire  of  know- 
ledge, it  can  hardly  suipass  that  of  Miss  Benger. 


Art.  VI.    Answers  to  QjuerieSf  and  Queries, 

Fkilayson^s  Harrow  and  Grubber, — R.  W.  of  Northampton  havine  sec 
in  the  Times  newspaper  some  account  of  "  a  new  implement  which  ha 
been  used  for  stirring  up  the  surfiice  of  the  ^und  in  Hyde  Park,"  is  de- 
sirous of  knowing  what  it  is,  our  opinion  of  its  value,  and*  whether  it  be 
described  in  our  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  what  it  is,  it  may  be  described  as  a  harrow  com- 
Inning  a  grubber  or  cultivator.  The  advantages  which  it  possesses  over 
other  implements  of  the  same  kind  are  thus  related  by  the  patentee. 

"  FhM,  FkomUiepodtlon  by  which  the  tinet  are  fixed,  Uieirpointi  (Jig.  m.  a  a  a  a  a)  \Maging 
nearly  on  a  parallel  to  the  suxftce  of  the  land,  it  foUowi  that  thif  implement  is  drawn  by  the 
ieaat  poMlble  waste  of  power. 

**  Seeondtjft  from  the  curved  form  of  the  tines,  all  stubble,  couch,  &c.  that  the  tines  may  encoun. 
ter  in  their  progress  through  the  soil  is  brought  to  the  surAce.  and  roUed  up  to  the  £ue  of  the 
tinct,  when  it  loses  its  hold,  and  is  thrown  off,  (at  bbbbb)  always  relieving  itself  from  being 
eh<Aed,  however  wet  or  foul  the  land. 

**  ThMty.  the  mode  by  which  this  harrow  can  be  so  easily  adjusted  to  work  at  any  depth  re. 
quired,  renders  it  of  great  value ;  this  is  done  as  quick  as  thought,  by  moving  the  regulator  (c) 
upwards  or  downwaids  betweoi  the  lateral  spring  (<f  e) ;  and  by  each  movement  upwards  Into  the 


_^ ^  {fg  kik)\  the  fore  tines  {jllll)  will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  soil  about  an  inch  and  a 

half  deeper  by  each  movement  into  the  lUflbrait  spaces,  until  the  regulator  is  thrown  up  to  (e), 
when  the  harrow  it  given  its  greatest  power,  and  will  then  be  wonung  at  the  depth  of  eight  o: 
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nUne  Incheik  ~  Abo  the  axletree  of  the  hind  wheels  is  mored  betwixt  o  and  p,  a  q>ace  of  serea  or 
right  inches,  by  a  screw  through  Che  axlecree,  which  is  turned  by  a  small  handle  iq\  so  that  the 


hind  |«rt  of  the  barrow,  by  this  simple  mode,  is  also  regulated  to  the  depth  that  it  is  found 
unr  towork. 

*'  Fourthbh  when  the  harrow  is  drawn  to  the  head  or  fbot  lands,  the  regulaCbr  is  pressed  down 
to  {d)t  and  the  fore-wheel  (m)  is  then  allowed  to  pass  under  the  fore-bar  in)  by  whAsb  the  noee  of 
the  harrow  is  lifted,  and  the  points  of  the  fore  tines  {lilt)  will  then  be  taken  (wo  or  three  inches 
out  oi  the  soil,  which  aflbrds  the  means  of  tumipg  the  harrow  with  the  greatest  Ikcility. 

**  FVff^t  being  made  of  malleable  iron,  its  durability  may  be  said  to  be  endless ;  whereas,  if 
made  of  wood,  the  prime  cost  would  be  entirely  lost  at  tne  end  of  every  five  or  six  yeara 

**  LomUu,  the  mode  of  working  is  so  easy,  that  any  boy  of  ten  or  twdve  years  of  age  is  peifcctlf 
qualified  to  manage  it*' 

In  the  second  place,  as  to  our  opinion  of  the  value  of  this  implement^ 
having  seen  it  at  work  in  Hyde  Park,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  oeclaring, 
that  we  think  it  the  most  valuable  i)ronged  implement  that  a  fiurmer 
can  be  possessed  of.  In  many  cases  it  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
the  ploueh,  not  merely  for  one  or  two  ploughings,  but  for  all  the  stirring 
that  lands  may  reauire  for  se?«ral  seasons  in  succession.  All  that  we  have 
said  in  favour  of  tne  erubber,  (Encyc.  of  Agr.  §  2527  to  2539.)  will  apply 
with  double  force  to  Mr.Finlayson's  implement.  Though  generally  woiiced 
with  four  horses,  the  same  effect  may  be  produced,  but  in  longer  time,  by 
two,  on  the  principle  so  judiciously  explained  by  Governor  Beatson  (Enc. 
of  Agr.  §  2588.) ;  and  this  of  itself  is  a  proof  of  the  perfection  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  implement;  for  what  is  called  the  Scotch  Grubber  must 
either  be  worked  with  four  horses  or  not  at  all.  No  person  could  be  ex- 
pected to  believe  the  power  of  this  implement  without  seeing  it  at  work. 
t  covers  a  breadth  ot  five  feet  in  Hyde  Park,  and  after  beins  drawn  twice 
one  way,  and  twice  across,  the  soil  which  had  not  been  under  the  plough 
within  the  memory  of  man,  was  completely  loosened  to  the  depth  ot  six  or 
seven  inches.  It  is  true  the  turf  had  been  previously  removed ;  but  as  that 
was  the  softest  part  of  the  soil,  it  was  more  against  the  implement  than  in 
its  favour.  In  clearing  land  from  couch  or  other  tough  root  weeds,  no  imple- 
ment can  equal  this  harrow ;  for  proofs  we  refer  R.  W.  to  Mr.  Finlayson's 
^  British  Farmer,"  (noticed  vol.  i.  p.  192.),  or  to  a  number  of  testimonials  by 
eminent  agriculturists,  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  printed  on  a  single 
sheet,  which  may  be  sent  as  a  letter,  on  application  at  Russel's  manufactory, 
Brunswick  Street,  Stamford  Street,  London. 

In  the  third  place,  we  could  not  notice  this  implement  in  our  Encydopee- 
cha,  because  that  work  was  printed  before  the  harrow  was  brought  mto  no- 
tice. We  first  saw  it  mendoned  in  Fleming's  Farmer's  Chronicle  m  Februarv 
1825,  and  our  work  was  published  in  June  of  that  year.  Finlayson's  plough 
(the  best  Scotch  ploueh),  was  known  before,  and  is  accordingly  noticed  by 
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Ufl  (Enc.  of  Agr.  $  8^040.  This,  we  hope,  wiU  satisfy  R.  W.»  and  we  may 
take  this  opportunity  of  assuring  him  and  all  our  readers,  that  every  iroprove- 
ment  or  discovery,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  made  since  the  printinff  of 
our  Encyclopsedias,  shall  regularly,  as  they  app^,  be  brought  forward  in 
|his  Magazine,  which,  as  we  have  before  stated,  is  intended  as  a  perpetual 
supplement  to  our  other  works. 

Mushrooms,  In  answer  to  a  complaint  by  S.  W.  R.,  that  mushrooms 
grown  on  Oldaker's  plan  are  frequently  tough  and  bad-flavoured.  "  The 
manure  for  the  beds  should  be  in  a  moist  state,  well  worked  and 
sweated  before  introduced  into  the  house  for  making  up;  — the  beds 
are  made  in  the  usual  way.  Let  them  femain  till  the  heat  is  quite 
gone  out  of  them,  when  they  should  be  spawned  and  moulded  up  with 
fresh  maiden  earth  to  the  depth  of  9}  or  4  inches,  and  let  them  stand  with- 
out water  till  the  spawn  is  working  freely,  when  a  good  supply  should  be 
Slven,  and  the  beds  kept  regularly  moist  so  long  as  they  continue  to  pro- 
uce  mushrooms.  By  tne  above  treatment,  they  may  be  obtained  as  fine 
as  from  the  old  method  or  from  the  natural  pastures."  (6.) 

PuroHgncus  Add.^'  In  answer  to  G,  G.  of  Sh^ffidd^  as  to  the  mode  of  extracthig 
this  Uquor  from  wood,  we  have  taken  the  following  from  «  Monteath's  Forester,** 
published  in  1822.  The  kind  of  coppice-wood  used  is  chiefly  the  spray,  or  brush- 
wood,  and  any  species  of  tree  or  shrub  will  do,  excepting  thoee  of  the  pine  and 
fir  tribes.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  where  there  are  extensive  works 
for  its  distillation,  it  sold  in  1819  at  from  1/.  2«.  to  \L  lOs.  pet  ton ;  where  there 
are  no  public  works,  the  following  apparatus  may  be  erected,  and  the  liquor  sent 
to  any  distance  in  casks. 

The  boiler  {Jig,  67  a.)  must  be  of  cast  or  malleable  iron,  and  should  be  from 
five  to  seven  feet  long,  three  feet  wide,  and  say  four  (ieei  deep  from  the  tup  of  the 


anil,  built  with  fire-bride.  The  wood  is  split  or  round,  not  more  than  three 
inches  square  in  thickness,  and  of  any  length,  so  as  to  go  into  the  boiler  at  the 
door.  When  full,  the  boiler  door  (6)  is  properly  secured,  to  keep  in  the  steam  ; 
then  the  fire  b  put  to  it  in  the  furnace  below,  and  the  liquid  comes  off  in  the  pipe 
above  (cf),  wbidi  is  condensed  in  a  worm,  in  a  stand  {e)  filled  with  cold  water,  by 
a  spout  {f)t  and  empties  itself,  first  into  a  gutter  below  (g),  and  from  that  it  Is 
let  into  barrels,  or  any  other  vessel ;  and  thus  the  liquid  is  prepared.  One  English 
ton  wdght  of  any  wood,  or  refuse  of  oak  wood,  will  make  upwards  of  eighty  gallons 
of  the  liquid.  There  is  also  a  quantity  of  tar  extracted,  which  may  be  useful  in 
ship-building.  The  pyrolignous  acid  is  used  by  bleachers  and  calico-printers, 
and  by  chemists  for  making  a  transparent  and  very  superior  domestic  vinegar. 

Doub  Grass,  — >«  Sur,— In  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Rsearches, 
Captain  D.  Richardson  gives  an  account  of  what  he  calls  the  Doub  grass  of 
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India,  from  which  it  appears  to  be  deservedly  held  in  high  estiioation  bv  the 
natives  of  that  country.  And  it  must  be  matter  of  regret  to  every  lover 
of  agriculture  and  rural  economy  in  this  country,  if  this  valuable  plant  has 
ever  had  a  fair  trial,  that  it  cannot  be  acclimated  in  England,  where  it 
might  probably  vield  both  profit  and  pleasure  to  all  its  admirers.  Cap- 
tain R.  says,  **  Tnis  is  probably  one  of  the  most  common,  useful,  and  beau- 
tiful grasses  in  this  (.India),  or  any  other  country,  and  it  is  held  in  high 
veneration  by  many  tribes  of  Hindoos.  A  natural  velvet  carpet  may  at 
any  time  be  formed  of  this  elegant  grass  in  the  space  of  two  or  three 
weeks,  by  merely  chopping  it  in  pieces,  and  sprinkling  these  mixed  with 
earth  on  prepared  grouno.  In  this  way  the  banks  of  rivers,  public  roads 
fortifications,  ditches,  garden-walks,  and  marginal  borders,  are  fi'equentl} 
prepared  in  India,  upon  principles  which  unite  expedition,  elegance,  anu 
stren^h  in  one  veroant  swara,  which,  to  people  unacquainted  with  the 
rapidity  of  v^etation  in  these  climes,  has  almost  the  appearance  of  en- 
chantment (See  a  Brussels'  practice,  p.  227.) — Perhaps  Mr.  Sinclair  or 
some  other  of  your  correspondents  can  give  farther  information  respecting 
this  grass,  and  Uie  name  wnereby  botanbts  distinguish  it. 

«  I  am,  Sk,  &c.  S.  Laudek.** 

•*  Glatihampton  Garden,  near  Worcester,  Nov.  Sih  1826." 

The  doub^graai  la  the  Cynodop  dacCylon,  Sick,,  Creeplnff  D<«'«.tooUi  gnui ;  (Fudcam  dactrlon, 
£.  B..850.  CreepiiigjMuUc.gra«8.)  A.  B.  Laoobert, Esq.  (Tniu.  Lin. Soc.  toL  tL) flrelpointed out 
the  identity  of  the  Puiieum  (Uctylon  {Jig.  GB.)  with  thedoutHfrais  of  the  Hindooi.  The  seeds  of 
ChU  highly-celebnted  grM4  in  IndU  were  communicated  to  Um  Duke  of  Bedford,  from  the  East 
Indies,  by  the  Marquess  of  Hastings.  The  seeds  were  sown  in  the  experimental  grass  garden  at 
Wobum  Abbey,  where  they  Teoetated  readily,  and 
produced  plants  which  flowered  tbe  second  year  from 
seed.  These  perfected  seed  in  the  month  of  October, 
and  the  plants  raised  from  this  seed  the  following  spring 
diflbred  in  no  resoect  from  those  the  produce  of  the 
Indiap  seed.  Sir  William  Jones  dtmexret,  **  that  every 
law4)00k,  and  ahnost  ereiT  poem,  in  Sanscrit,  contains 
flreouent  allusions  to  the  holiness  of  thl^  Etont ;  and, 
in  the  fourth  Vede,  we  have  the  following  address  to  it. 
at  the  close  of  a  terrible  incantation :  ^  Tbee^  O  Dar. 
bha !  the  learned  proclaim  a  dirinity  not  sut^ect  to  age 
or  death  :  thee  they  call  (he  armour  of  India,  tbe  pre. 
server  of  regions,  the  destroyer  of  enemies,  a  gem  that 
gives  increase  to  the  fields:  at  the  time  i^en  the 
ocean  resounded,  when  the  clouds  murmured,  and  light- 
nings flashed,  then  was  Darbha  produced,  pure  as  a 
drop  of  fine  gold.'  —  Again,  *  May  Daibha,  which  rose 
from  the  water  of  lifo,  which  has  one  hundred  roots, 
and  one  hundred  stems,  eflhce  (me  htmdred  of  my  sins, 
and  prolong  my  existence  on  earth  for  one  hundred 
years  1'  **_  {Hortut  Oromkteus  Wobumemtis,  p.  S98.) 

tbe  main  crop.    IpronimeMMA  UttebetttlnieVieWDgibeiitaS?-^ 

£ar*<>Mi_TheDalH>ofKenrtScirl»t,«»dOroTeBli<lSi»ilet.a»  both  ezniidiiHriY  nm. 
diicU»«^  an^ripen  «  few  dtjs  loonn  than  th?  Old  SrtS.  to^rtJch&5S»S^Ic«^tlS?JKM 

ffi^^JSSS^u^'Kfb^S'SSfS&J^tli^I^^S 

importance  Uian  adhering  to  a  weSTorevenYiMflSlS^tiS^IS^^^ 

Fh)m  Uiis  communlcationTand  VoLip:  «!.,  Rc!  wiUbe  ^ble  to  ^tedST^    A,Dtx.SOtk,  188&) 

A£Sr2Si^tl?*5J'  ^7"*'%?^.'  '""Ply  to  R.  a,  (Vol  L  n.471.)     it  y  not  unusual  to  see 
»«  KISfJ2?!?*"&  '^^  tolerable  slie  when  careftiUy  cultivated    Several  attemnte  have  &Ued 
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LojfiHgomiand  r>laniiitg$maUGmrden*.—'**Sir^l  am  e&tmndy  pltatcd  with  your  Man. 
sine,  and  doubt  not  it  wilido  much  good,  particularly  if  you  continue  to  devote  a  fiiir  proportion 
of  its  page*  to  the  contideration  of  4uch  sulOecU  as  wlU  be  generallr  usefbl  to  the  middling  classea 
of  society,  through  whom  they  are  more  likely  to  be  made  generally  known  among  the  poor  thaa 
by  their  more  opulent  neighbours. 

**  The  aergy,  I  doubt  not,  you  will  find  powerfttl  supporters,  and  they  will  readily  communi. 
cate  useftil  knowledge  as  you  supply  them.  Permit  me  to  request  inlbrmatioo  oo  a  sut^ect  that 
will  bo  useAil  to  thousands  besides  mysdf. 

•<  When  gardens  are  not  originally  laid  out  and  planted  by  intelligent  persons,  there  is  little  or 
no  attention  paid  to  the  kinds  of  fhiit-trees,  nor  are  they  so  sdected  as  to  ensure  a  $ucce$mm  of 
fruit  through  theereater  part  of  the  year,  and  in  consequetice  there  is  a  short  feast,  followed  by  a 
▼ery  long  flist  This  is  a  tender  suUect  for  me,  my  predecessors  haTing  left  me  six  large  pear 
trees ;  tTs.  three  Chaumontel,  and  three  Swan's  Ejgg.  I  hare  certainly  an  immense  quantity  of 
fkuit,  but  they  come  in  and  go  out  nearly  at  the  same  time.  An  equal  number  of  trees  of  diflbrent 
kinds,  mmpertM  uleOed,  would  siyply  me  handsomely  tor  some  months.  The  same  judgment  has 
been  displayed  iii  apple  trees. 

**  If  you  oould  ftimish  a  plan  for  a  moderate^^ixed  garden,  and  add  a  list  of  the  best  apples, 
pears,  plums,  cherries,  grapes,  Ac,  you  wouki  render  Incalculable  service  to  a  large  proportion  of 
persoiM  possessing  gardens. 

**  I  shoukl  like  to  know  the  kinds  of  pears  you  would  recommend  for  budding  or  grafting  on 
standard  trees,  as  I  purpose  to  do  so  to  some  extent,  and  vary  the  produoeof  my  present  treec 

•'lam.Slr.&a  ""     Zio  Zao.- 

••  Fbrewt,  Dee.  16tk,  18S6.** 

The  follgwing  pears  will  succeed  as  standards  about  London  :  perhaps  grafts  of  some  of  the 
•orts  may  not  be  easily  procured  without  sending  to  Brussels,  which,  however,  can  be  done 
through  any  London  nurseryman.  The  sdection  is  made  chiefly  fhnn  above  2U0  sorts,  character- 
ised by  Parmentier  (Hort  Ttans.  vol  v.)  as  very  good,  (v.^.);  good,  (jr.);  and  moderate,  (m.) 
The  great  value  of  the  selection  is  the  circumstance  of  aOl  the  sorts  ripening  as  standards,  at  least 
in  the  climate  of  London.  Those  marked  («)  we  have  tasted,  and  know  to  deserve  the  characters 
^ven  by  ftrmentier  and  Bfr.  Braddick. 

Jmijf.  Muscat  Robert,  (m.)*  Oros  Muscat,  (g.)  Winter.  Joeephlne,  (si jr.)  Fbire  Canning.  C».#.) 

jtmg.  Bpine  verte  d*^  (g.)  Jargonelle,  (0.  g.)  *  Dee.  and  Jan.  Gloux  Horoeaux,  (,9.g.)*  Itoi  de 
Autumn.  Bergamotte  SUvangc,  (g.)  *  Beurri       Rome,  Or.) 

nmge,  (g.)  *  B.  verte,  (g.)  Jan.  Bcai  vaat.  (v.  g.)  Louise  Boone,  (gj  * 

SML  Bergamotte  Paysans,  (v.  g.)*  Rousaelet  de  Jan.  and  Feb.  PaJne  Colmar,  (a.  g.)*  P.  C.  gri 


^         _  .        ,  ,    _,  _,     .  gris, 

Bheims,  (».  g.)  dit  Prfcel,  (m  g)  * 

Sept  and  Oct  Fondante  d*Havay,  (v.  g.)  Bon  Feb.  and  Match.  Orange  d'hlver,  (m.)  rincom- 

Chrftien  d*ft^  (jo  «  municable,  (m.) 

OcL  Foodaote  de  Brest,  (n.  g.)  Epine  d'hlver,  yiatxk.  Duchcsse  de  Bfars.  Or.) 

(g.)  March  and  AprU.  Gros  Romain  (m.)  Berga- 
OU,  and  Nov.  hmuti  Spence  («.£.)  *    Marie       motte  de  P&ques,  (m.)*Beurr^  Rauce,  {v.gT)* 

ChnsOcn,  (v.  g.)  «  ApriL  Fondante  Batave,  ^.)  la  Favorite,  (g.) 

No9.  Beurre  CuMaumont.  (p.  g.)  R  Crappaux,  AprilandMay.  Muscat  AUemand,(m.)  Bdii  de 

{•.g.)  B.  d'Afflighem.  (v.^.)    Marie  Louls^       Cabsoy,  (g.) 

(Ag.)  Napoleon,  (a.  g.)  «  Urbaniste,  {v.  g.)  «  Mm/  and  June.  Bergamotte  de  Pentecdte^  (g.)* 
Dec  Beurre  Diel,  (v.  g.)  Pastorale,  (g.)  Present       Ramelier,  (m.) 

de  Malines,  (a.  g.)  « 

With  reqiect  to  the  plan  of  a  garden,  so  much  depends  on  situation  and  local  dicurastanoes, 
that  we  foar  we  could  be  of  little  use  to  our  correspondent,  unless  we  had  the  data  and  desiderata 
of  his  case }  but  we  shall  consider  what  can  be  done,  and  we  invite  our  contributors  to  do  the  same. 
We  may  tue  this  opportunity  of  stating,  that  we  can  at  any  time  refer  such  of  our  readers  as  may 
desire  i^  to  contributors,  or  good  practical  gardeners,  who  would  be  happy  to  be  employed  at  a 
moderate  charge  to  give  plans  for  gardens,  or  to  lay  out  grounds  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

A  sdection  of  dessert  ai^es,  cherries,  plums,  ftc.  for  a  rmall  garden  is  much  wanted.  We  could 
supply  it  ftom  the  published  lists ;  but  as  we  could  not  add  much  to  what  is  already  in  our  Ebcy- 
dopcdia.  we  would  rather  see  it  done  by  some  experienced  gardener.  We  should  like  to  have 
lists  for  the  Orkneys,  Cornwall,  and  all  the  intermediate  climates :  Mr.  Robertson  of  Kilkenny 
can  supply  us  for  Ireland.  We  have  eiven  the  above  list  of  pears  without  hesitation,  becauie, 
the  good  sorts  being  mostly  new,  we,  tnrougb  our  Mends  Mr.  Braddick  and  Mr.  Oldaker.  know  as 
much  about  them  as  many  practical  gardeners.  The  knowledge  of  French  and  Flemish  pears  is 
but  in  its  Infifpcy  ;  inproprntion  as  it  spreads,  the  enjoyments  of  the  dessert  will  be  increased  and 
prolonged. 

Select  OooeeberrkB.  —  **  I  have  many  large  and  good  sorts  of  gooseberries ;  but  the  following 
kinds  are  the  most  useAil,  and  I  consider  the  number  sufficient  for  a  small  ganlcn. 
«  **  Isaac  Oldaxbb.*' 

RumbuOUm  ;  small  yeUow,  used  for  bottling.         Aleock*t  Duke  qf  York  ;   rough  red,  large  and 
Keen's  Seedling  i  rough  red,  grows  dworC  fine 

fVarrington  ;  rough  red,  grows  upright  Cheshire  Lass  ;  rough  white,  early  and  large ; 

LaneoMhire  Lads  rough  red,  very  large  and       the  best  I  know  for  gathering  arecn  for  Urts, 

fine.  as  it  comes  earlier  to  a  sise  sufficient  for  that 

purpose  than  any  other  gooseberry. 

The  wlM^e  of  our  correspondent's  desiderata,  and  enpecially  the  lists  of  fhiits,  we  recommend 
to  practical  readers  and  contributors.  —  CofMf. 

Dissecting  Leaves.-"**  Sir— I  wish  to  be  informed  by  what  process  leaves  can  be  dissected.  The 
general  method  is  by  kc<^g  them  under  water ;  but  1  imagine  there  must  be  some  quicker 
method  of  decomposing  the  green  part  I  have  lately  seen  very  perfect  specimens  both  of  leaves 
and  flowers,  or  rather  Sarts  of  flowers    I  have  the  honour  to  bo,  &c. 

**  Rectory,  Milton  Brgant,  Wobnm,  Bed(fi)rdshire.^  **  J.  F.  Mamsfibld." 

The  most  beautiftil  nechnens  of  dissected  leaves  which  we  have  seen  were  prepared  by  Mr. 
Crowe  of  Kensington,  (p^  S3S,  and  part  iv.) }  but  as  he  makes  it  an  obtiect  of  profit,  he  declines 
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nterinff  tnto  the  details  of  his  proeeM.  Dutrodiet  discovered  that  hot  nitric  add  rendered  ih«. 
mentsof  plants  transparent,  and  dissolved  the  cohesion  of  the  ceUular  Ussue:  but  we  have  had 
■everal  expi^entsoQleaves  made  with  this  and  other  adds,  and  also  with  alksAics,  without  hann^ 
been  aWe  to  come  to  any  useftilcondusion  with  reflwenoe  to  handsome  skeletons.  AsthMeexpe. 
nments  are  still  in  progress,  we  may  report  on  them  at  some  ftiture  time.  In  the  mean  time,  tbe 
answer  of  an  eminent  botanist,  to  whom  we  put  our  correspondent's  query,  is— patience  and 
common  wata^  —  CioNdi 


JVwGflnfew.—"  I  am  making  a  new  garden  at  present;  the  aoO  is  a  verystejng  cUy,bdi« 
put  of  a  fidd  which  was  weU  ikUowed,  and  bore  an  ezceBent  crop  of  wheat,  and  haj  crop  after- 
wards.  There  Is  one  very  good  spot  of  improved  soU  to  some  depth,  but  tbe  next  is  strong  red 
day,  aniroaching  to  tilL  LMttrenchhig  should  t " "  "*—  ^' 


__  Ibury  the  good  below,  1  think  of  forming  the 

Into'be^  six  fert  wide,  with  trenches  of  tbe  same  breadOi,  and  then  crossing  the  beds  one  ortwo 
years,  and  fiillowhig  and  green  cropptaa«  the  trenches  for  the  same  tiine,  and  allerwiidsrev0^ 
them.    Do  you  approve  of  theplan?  **  W.  M. 

«  AraOJiirt^^jlui,  980,  UBT*  ^^ 

The  plan  is  undoubtedly  good,  as  fStt  as  respects  the  BoH ;  but  imlBSB  It  ii  conilnri  to  the^^ 
of  the  compartments,  it  must  interfere  with  the  completion  of  tbe  garden  as  a  wnrkof  dcdgn  and 
form,  whichin  our  eyes  would  be  great  drawbacks  to  epjoyment.  As  nothing  satisftt^ry  canbe 
done  with  a  kitchen-gaiden  till  the  permaacnt  sorfhees  and  lines,  such  as  those  of  the  walk, 
walks,  borders,  and  fruit-trees,  are  laid  out  and  ixed,  and  as  thU  cannot  be  done  whUe  mir  oar. 
respondent's  fidlowing- operations  are  in  progress,  we  think  we  should  prefer  what  is  called  ridge- 
trmching,  or  trenching  and  mixing  top  and  bottom  together,  (Enc.  of  Gard.  S  1870—1.)  i  but  we 
should  be  glad  to  hear  tbe  optaitao  of  some  of  our  readers  on  the  subject.  —  (kmd, 

Amarymdae.^"  Sir-PeThaps  some  correspondent  of  your  valuable  Maaazine  will  have  the 
goodness  to  inform  me  of  the  particular  culture  necessary  for  the  AmarylUs  vittata.  It  has,  I 
undorstaad,  never  floWered  in  any  garden  of  this  neighbourhood,  although  planted  in  the  compoat 
■eneralty  recommended,  and  kept  with  every  attention  in  a  good  greenhouse.  One  instance  I  am 
aequaintod  with,  where  it  has  fldled  nearly  sixteen  lyears.  I  have  referred  to  your  excelimt 
work,  tbe  Encydopsdia  of  Gardening,  but  it  more  especially  treats  of  the  Guernsey  LUy,  which 
flowers  in  autumn ;  I  more  pa^cularly  request  informatifxi  concerning  AmaryUidesB  in  general, 
and  what  the  treatment  is  which  deters  and  promotes  their  floweia.  lam.  Sir,  Ac 
-  Cation,  Jam.  SUt,  ISfi?."  *"  Joobu  Gbooh." 

A  WkUewa^/or  fVaUsa$td  Flmea^- 1  than  beobliged  to  an  v  of  your  correspondents  who  wiU 
Inform  me  of  a  proper  composition  for  washing  the  waEs  and  flues  of  hot  and  ereenbouaes.  I 
havo  repeatedly  done  mine  over  with  whiting  and  strong  sise ;  but  hi  afew  weeks  It  comes  off;  and 
is  a  great  nuisance  when  walking  round,  by  scnling  the  clothes. 

.  "  A  subscriber  and  well-wisher,  ML" 

What'  it  the  bed  Method  qf  Paddmg  Seeds  for  sending  to  countries  across  the  line,  as  to  the 
East  Indies,  New  South  Wales,  frc.  ?  to  both  of  which  parceb  of  seeds  aae  almost  daily  sent,  and 
•ddom  without  disappdntmoit  The  general  method  is  to  pack  them  in  tin  cases,  to  which  some 
d^ect,  as  the  metal  is  more  apt  to  get  heated  than  wood.  Abo  which  is  the  best  part  of  tbe  ves- 
sei  to  have  them  stowed  in  ?  Some  say  if  they  are  placed  bdow  tbelevd  of  the  water,  not  a  seed  of 
them  win  grow.  This  is  a  suUect  that  is  very  little  known,  and  one  upon  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  obtain  correct  information.    You  will  render  a  great  service  to  the  pdilic  in  general,  if  you  can 

Sve  the  dedred  information,  and  the  earlier  the  better,  as  many  will  be  sending  seetb  abroad  in 
e  q>ring,  especially  if  the  expected  emigrati<ni  to  Canada  take  place. 
••  JLommKw,  A6.  SO,  1827."  «  A  ComrAirr  Rbjjmb." 

Worms  imtheBtuU-^**  Sir-I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  if  the  American  blight,  (pl  4a}  is  the  same 
disease  with  which  the  fruit-trees  under  my  care  have  been  suffbring  for  the  last  six  or  seven 
years,  and  which  I  will  endeavour  to  describe.  As  soon  as  tbe  buds  open,  on  moving  any  of  the 
leaves,  may  be  seen  one  or  more  small  green  worms  {daced  in  tbe  heart  of  the  bud :  at  first,  thev 


anoe,  the  buds  aflboted  assume  a  brownish  colour,  having  a  small  hole  at  tbe  side ;  but  whether  the 
Insect  enters  the  bud  at  first  by  the  hde,  or  perforates  it  afterwards,  1  cannot  find  out  1  am  inclined 
to  think  the  latter  is  the  case.  Their  cffbct  when  they  spread  over  tbe  tree  is  most  destructive 
stripping  it  entirely  both  of  leaves  and  bloesom,  and  thus  rendering  tbe  fruit-tree  an  otiject  most 
unseemly  to  look  upon,  at  a  aeason  when  it  shoidd  be  most  ornamental.  I  have  tried  several  plans 
to  destroy  them,  such  as  lime-water,  soft  soap,  tobacco-water,  &c  &c.,  with  little  effbct,  the  in- 
sects bebig  so  encloMd  in  the  bud,  and  wrapt  in  the  leaves,  that  there  Is  no  getting«at  them.  If 
any  of  vour  numerous  correspondents  can  point  out  a  way  of  extemdnating  this  most  destructive 
enemy  to'fruit-trees,  they  will  greatly  oblige  your  constant  reader,  DAnu  Tatmb." 

•*  AlmotU,  near  Aberdeen,  M.  1th,  182^" 

Boses.  —  **  I  am  desirous  of  trying  this  season  a  variety  of  experiments  in  budding  Roses,  psr- 
ticuiarly  tbe  double  ydlow,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  see  in  your  work  instructioQS  for  Inidding  in 
the  French  or  scollop  manner  of  spring  budding.— [These  will  be  found  alSfi.]  I  shoukl  also  be 
obliged  by  information  as  to  tbe  best  manure  for  rose  trees,  Ac,  on  a  stilr  brick  day,  of  which  the 
sdl  in  this  neighbourhood  chiefly  consists,  the  efibct  of  rotten  tan  on  such  a  sdl,  mixed  or  not 
with  lime,  the  effbct  particuhtfly  of  walUiust  on  it,  also  of  bones,  ground  or  ungTound. 
•*  Bath,  Feb.  6th,  lffi7.*'  *^  CHBurroPHsn  Cravtocb.'* 

Galardiabicolor,  Asclepias  ptberosa,  and  (Snothera  caspUosa.  — "  I  should  be  glad  if  any  of 
your  correnondcnts  would  point  out  the  best  methods  of  cultivating  and  keeping  through  the 
winter  the  three  above-mentioned  plants,  having  had  very  poor  success  with  them  mysdt 
**  Manchester,  Jam.  Sth,  1887."  **  A  Conctamt  Rbaobb  and  SuMcarBBB.* 

Soap  Suds. — **  %r— As  my  employer  is  a  bleacher,  I  can  command  alarge  nxo^y  of  soap  sudi; 
I  shouul  therefore  be  gUd  to  know  what  are  the  qualities  of  soap  suds  ?  bow  tkr  usefol  as  a  gar. 
*^^  "^^^  ^  whether  suitable  for  vine  borders,  and  what  time  of  the  year  is  best  to  use  them? 
•*  OldBastford,  Jan.  ISth,  18S7."  «*  E.  M.  Mathbb." 
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.  rttaekiod. 
'  Ham,  near  QloacuUr,  Jan.  130.' 


Borne  made  Wiaet.-^**  The  time  Ibr  making  wincf  Awm  our  rammer  fttiit*  being  apBroach. 
log,  and  wishing  to  poMCM  some  more  certain  rule  Ibr  aicertainiog  the  gravity  of  the  fermenting 
liqQorthanIlMTe]retbad,andattheMmetimenotbeingwUUngtoiNmd>awanex^^  mc. 
charometer,  I  b«  to  know  whether  Mr.  AUen,  (OanLMag.  voL  L  p.  93.),  ha«  attended  to  the 
aucmtion  of  making  mich  an  in«tnmient  at  l(k  or  Iflik,  a^ 

^Normkk,  Jan,  aWA.**  ->        »  ^  ^  ^^^ 

••  A  Proakteiat  HorOcnliural  Sockiif  it  verr  much  wanted  in  this  part  of  the  country,  fSuflbid. 
dilre);tautwedonotknowhowtoMiabottt  establidiingona  Ahintbow  to  proceed  from  you. 
or  ny  of  your  coffTMpoodeots  would  be  thankAiUy  receired.  •*  C.F.  WF^ 


'  Faaale^,  Jan.  12. 18S7. 


Art.  VII.  Obituary. 

Died  in  June  laat.  Tkomoi  Andrew,  Vmx.  of  CoggeriuOl,  Enex,  an  enthusiaatic  and  drtlAil 
florist,  who  •occeeded  in  collecting  moet  or  the  finest  fordgn  and  British  Tarfeties  of  florist's 
flowen.  Notwithstanding  an  extensive  business  as  an  attomer,  he  contrived,  the  greater  part  of 
tile  summer,  to  spend  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  a  day  among  his  flowers.  Having  built  a  hand, 
aoaw  house,  laid  out  the  grounds  with  great  taste,  and  got  together  an  astonishing  assemblage  of 
tuUps.  rannnoaluses.  anemonies,  and  geraniums,  he  was  called  suddenly  Aromliis  fiunlly  and 
frieiMk,in  bis  flfty.lbufth  year,  to  their  great  grief  and  irreparable  loss.* 

On  the  28th  of  January.  WUUam  Chiffin,  Em).  F.L.a,  H.a  of  South  lambetb,  many  years  a 
diatinguished  cultivator  of  bulbs,  and  from  whose  collection  various  planto  have  been  figured  in 
the  Botanical  Bfagaaine  and  Botanical  Register. 

Ob  the  9tfa  of  January,  Mr.  James  Niven,  a  native  of  FMuicuik,  near  Edinburgh.  He  was 
teed  a  gardener,  had  a  good  education,  and  a  natural  taste  for  botany,  which  he  studied  for  two 
«ean  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Edlnbuigh,  under  the  then  curator,  we  b^eve,  Mr.  Mensiaa. 
He  came  lo  Bi^land  about  YTSS,  and  had  the  advantage  (tf  being  emfdoyed  at  Syon  gardens,  under 
the  late  renected  Mr.  Hoy.  In  1798  he  was  recommended  to,  and  engMed  by,  George  Hib. 
bert,  Ei^.  of  Clapham,  then  one  of  the  most  ardent  lovers  and  cultivators  or  plant^  to  go  oot  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  that  eentleman's  resident  collector.  He  accordingly  proceeded 
thither,  and,  during  a  reddenee  of  five  years,  his  unwearied  exertions  In  exploring  that  exten. 
aive  finkl  for  botanical  research  edUcctcd  and  sent  home  numerous  new  plants,  as  the  botanical 
icoords  of  that  period,  and  his  name  plant,  one  of  the  Proteaoese,  frilly  testify.  Dorinc  this  stay, 
he  not  only  made  himself  master  of  the  Dutch  language,  but  also  of  the  Canarlan.  wnich  ktter 
aeoidsition  was  not  only  particularly  useftd  in  the  prosecution  of  his  own  business,  out  also  valu- 
idrfe  to  the  seCtlen,  and  even  the  covemon  of  the  colony. 

Mr.  N.  returned  to  England  in  1803,  and,  after  a  short  stay  of  only  three  months,  was  re^^n- 
gaged  to  return  to  the  Cape,  in  bis  former  character  of  botanical  collector,  for  a  company  of  anuu 
teurs  in  Europe :  including  the  late  Empress  Josephine  of  France,  Mr.  Lee  of  Hammersmith,  Sec, 
On  tfiis  second  visit  he  remained  out  nine  years,  and,  though  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  chief  object 
of  bis  mitsion.  vet  he  had  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  embarrassments  to  contend  with,  which 
quite  detangea  his  intoided  cxcuruons  into  the  interior.  The  Caflte  nation  was  on  bad  terms 
with  the  new  masters  of  the  settlement,  and,  in  the  necessary  military  measures  undertaken  by 
the  British  fcwoes  to  check  the  encroachments  of  these  barbarians,  Mr.  N.  was  compelled  to 


the  general,  and  received  horn  him  many  marks  of  his  approbation  and  regard,  as  wdl  as  that  of 
every  officer  and  inhabitant  of  the  colony. 

On  his  final  return  to  England,  he  rennquished  his  botanical  and  gardening  nursuits,  and  went 
Into  btisiness  with  his  brother,  at  his  native  village  of  Pennlcuik,  where  he  died  about  the  age 
of  flfty-twa  He  was  a  most  afBd>le  and  friendly>hearted  man,  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  kind 
to  en  about  htan.  Hiswife  died  at  the  instant  her  husband's  corpse  left  the  door  of  the  house^ 
leeving  five  orphans !  ^  (J.  M.) 

Eariyin  February,  Alexander  Hendermm,  Esq.  nurseryman,  and  a  few  years  ago  Lord  Pro. 
▼ost  of  Editiburgh ;  an  excellent  private  character,  and  the  first  British  gardener  who  has 
filled  the  situation  of  first  city  magistrate. 

*  The  flowers  have  been  placed  under  the  Judicious  management  of  Mr.  Baron,  of  Saflfhm 
Walden,  and  will  be  sold  in  bloom  next  summer,  on  a  dey  that  will  be  noticed  in  our  advertising 
department. 
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PART  IV. 

ADVERTISEMENTS   CONNECTED   WITH  GARDENING    AND 
RURAL   AFFAIRS. 


M' 


ANATOMISED  PLANTS  AND  MODELS 
OP  EBTATESi 

R.  F.  Crowe  informs  the 

Public,  that  he  oonlinuei  to  prepare  Col- 
lecUoiM  of  Aiutomifed  Plants,  which,  Arom  a 
proceM  peculiar  to  hinueli;  be  It  enabled  to  nn- 
•cnt  in  a  more  perfect  and  oluant  manner  than 
has  hitherto  been  done.  l%ese  pceparations 
are  well  adapted  dther  Ibr  the  cabinets  of  men 
of  science  or  curiosity,  or  as  ornaments  to  the 
study. 

Mr.  C  modds  either  particular  landscapes, 
%rith.aU  the  objects,  as  trees,  buildinas,  nUns, 
rocks,  animals,  ttc  in  rdief,  or  he  wfll  under- 
take to  model  the  whole  of  an  estate  or  track  of 
country  of  any  extent 

Various  specimens  of  anatomised  plants  and 
modelled  landscapes  may  be  inspected  or  pur. 
chased  at  his  apartments  m  Kensmcton. 

Mr.  C  has  for  sale  a  Taluable  colwction  of  ex. 
traneous  fossils,  commonly  called  oitanic  re. 
mains  of  a  former  world.  He  abo  fits  up  mu. 
seuiDs  in  the  Ant  style  of  elegance  with  natural 
and  artificial  curiosities.  Grotto  work  made  up 
in  a  superior  and  natural  manner.  Magnetic 
apparatus  fitted  up  with  new  and  beautiml  ob. 
Jects.  Models  or  ancient  monuments  made, 
and  philosophical  Instmroonts  and  musical  boxes 
repaired. 

18.  HoUand  Street,  Kensington^ 
January  2SL 18S7. 


BREAKING  TULIPSL 

^\  HOGG  begs  to  state,    in 

^  *  answer  to  the  scrcral  Inouiiies  made  hi 
crmscqucnce  of  his  letter  puUisned  in  the  last 
Number  of  the  Gardener's  Maaasine  (p.  44) 
that  if  he  can  bbUin  Twenty  Subscribers,  of 
One  Guinea  each,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  May 
next,  he  purposes  to  divulge  his  new  method  of 
breaking  Breeder  Tulins.  Printed  directions 
will  then  be  ready  for  deliTery  to  Subscribers. 

He  takes  this  opportunity  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  Amateur  Florist  to  a  new  and  excel, 
lent  Ficocee,  named  **  Pulcheria,**  strongly 
marked  with  bright  violet,  on  a  deep  yellow 
ground ;  also  to  a  favourite  French  Carnation, 
^*  Coquette  de  Paris,**  broadly  flaked  with  deep 
rose;  and  to  that  most  beautiau  and  perfect 
pink,  ••  Barratt*s  Conqueror.'* 

Paddingtom,  March  1. 1827. 


ORNAMENTAL  CONSERVATORIES  AND 
GREENHOUSES 

flORWOOD    and    OLIVER, 

*■  *■  Painters  and  Decorators,  beg  most  respect, 
fully  to  inform  the  Nobility.  Gentry,  and  the 
Public  in  general,  that  they  have  a  Urge  Stock 
of  SUiued  Glass  of  various  nilendid  Coleun  and 
Patterns,  well  calculated  for  omameiital  inir. 
po«es,  which  they  can  offbr  at  uitle  more  than 
the  price  of  commqn  glass. 

BfanufiK:tory,  No.  1.  Maddox  Street,  Regent 
Street. 

Glass  stained  and  bent  for  the  Trade 


GARDENER  AND  BAILIFF. 
Wants  a  Sitvstiom,  as  Gardener  and  BaDifli;  * 

A  Married  Man,  without  In* 

"^  cumbranoe.  He  perfectly  understands  the 
management  of  both  dqiartmenta,  and  can  havv 
the  first  recommoidations.  He  lived  neftriy 
three  years  in  his  last  place. 

Letters  addressed,  post  paid,  to  A.  G.  at  Mesm. 
RoUisson's  Nursery,  Upper  Tooting,  will  be  im- 
mediately attended  t& 

Just  published.  Price  l(k  Sdl  In  boards, 

THE  ART  of  PROMOTING 

-"-  the  GROWTH  of  the  CUCUMBER  and 
MELON,  hi  a  Series  of  Directions  for  the  beet 
means  to  be  adopted  in  brining  them  toa  opow 
plete  state  of  perfection.  By  TboMaa  Watkinb, 
many  years  foreman  to  Mr.  Grange  of  Hackney, 
and  now  with  W.  Agar,  Esq.  Bm  Lodges  Cam. 
den  Town. 

London  republished  by  HanUng,  98l  9L 
James's  Street ;  and  sold  by  Orange  and  Dully, 
Aruiterers,  Covent  Garden;  Mano  and  Son, 
seedsmen.  Fleet  Street;  Warner  and  Ca  seeds, 
men,  ConihiU ;  Garrawav,  nursery  and  seeds, 
man,  near  Maryland  Point,  Stratford,  Essex; 
Brooks,  nurseryman,  BalTs  Pood ;  Smith,  nur. 
servman,  Islington;  Fraier,  nurseryman,  Lea 
Bridge  Road;  Stone,  gardener,  Peckham; 
Pamplin,  gardener,  Walthamstow ;  and  by  the 
Author,  at  Camden  Town:  and  also  by  Ifc 
Rogers,  nurseryman  and  florist  to  the  'Kii^ 
Southampton. 


NEW  WORK  ON  TULIPa 

To  be  published  in  Monthly  Numbers,  on  Royal 

8va  Price  5(.6dL  each. 

T'HOMAS  BUTLER  begs  most 

''^  reqwctAiUv  to  inform  his  Friends,  and  all 
those  interested  in  the  Cultivation  of  this  fkvour. 
ite  Flower,  that  the  First  Number,  containing 
correct  Portraito  of  Three  choice  Varieties,  in 
his  own  Collection,  %rith  their  Names,  copied 
by  himself  fhmi  Nature,  and  highly  coloured, 
on  Lithographic  Impressions,  is  at  length  ready 
for  delivery. 

Each  Tulip  will  be  accompanied  with  a  con. 
cise  and  appropriate  descritition  of  its  parttcular 
habiu  of  KTOwth.  as  reoards  colour,  height,  time 
of  flowering,  &c  Ike.  Nodce  also  will  be  taken  of 
such  Tulips,as  pass  under  two  diflbrent  names. 

T%  B.  purposes  to  give  correct  BortraiU  of  aH 
the  choice  and  valuable  Tulips  in  cultivation : 
and  as  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  attemptea 
before,  though  long  wished  f^r,  he  hopes  it  will 
receive  the  cordial  support  and  patronage  of  all 
florists,  to  whom  it  is  oflbred  as  a  standard  book 
;  of  reference^  and  a  guide  to  direct  them  in  the 
choice  of  good  flowers. 

>  Specimens  may  be  seen  at  Mr.  R.  MartinV 
Lithographic  Establishment,  Na  lfi4w  High 
Holborn,  London,  and  at  most  of  the  BookiaU 
lers  in  the  Towns  of  the  United  Kingdom,  noliot 
of  which  will  be  given  In  the  provincial  papcai. 
I  Cormoail  Place,  HoUowajf,  London, 
MandiL1887. 
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GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE, 

MAY,  1827. 


PART  I. 

ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Art.  I.  Observatiom  on  the  Managemott  of  the  finer  SoHs  (f 
French  Pearsy  especially  those  which  are  usually  termed  Shy 
Bearers ,-  in  the  first  Place  stating  Objections  to  the  jne- 
sent  Modes  of  Training  s  and^  in  the  second  Place^  pointing 
out  a  Method  by  which  the  Wall  may  be  filled  much  sooner 
than  by  any  Way  in  use  at  present^  and  likewise  by  which 
much  more  F7iiit  may  be  obtained.     By  F.  N.  B. 

xjLLTHOUGii  there  are  many  fanciful  ways  of  training  pear 
tree^  the  only  plans  that  can  be  termed  by  any  vc  eans  gene- 
ral, and  that  deserve  to  be  mei^tioned,  (the  others  being  use- 
less as  well  as  fanciful,)  are  the  Fan,  the  Horizontal,  and  a 
plan  described  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Caledonian  Horticul- 
tural Society,  vol.  i.  p.84.,  combining  both.  {E.  ofG.y^.  386.) 
To  the  fan,  the  objection  on  walls  not  exceeding  twelve  feet  is 
very  great,  but  on  walls  of  greater  height,  the  evil,  although 
lessened,  will  by  no  means  be  obviated.  By  this  mode  of 
training,  the  centre  branches  soon  become  very  strong,  and  the 
side  ones  proportionally  weak  ;  consequently  one  fails  to  pro- 
duce a  good  crop  for  want  of  sufficient  nourishment,  and  the 
other  from  having  it  superabundandy :  the  centre  branches 
soon  reach  the  top  of  the  wall,  when  they  must  be  shortened ; 
they  then  throw  out  such  a  profusion  of  luxuriant  shoots,  that 
no  flower  buds  can  any  longer  be  formed ;  the  crop  from  this 
time,  therefore,  consists  of  a  few  small  fruit  on  the  side 
branches.  Some  gardeners  train  in  a  few  young  shoots  between 
the  old  ones,  which  is  an  improvement ;  but  still  the  form  of  the 
tree  remaining  the  same,  the  principal  objection  is  unremoved. 
VoL.II.  — No.  7.  s 
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The  Horizontal  is  certainly  the  best  mode  of  training  a 
pear  tree,  as  by  this  means  the  sap  is  more  equally  distributed 
dian  it  can  be  in  any  other  way.  There  are,  however,  two 
objections  to  this  plan.  The  first  is  the  length  of  time  the 
tree  requires  to  fill  the  wall ;  by  the  present  mode  of  pruning 
only  one  pair  of  branches  can  be  annually  produced  in  a  hand- 
some manner.  Some  gardeners  talk  of  obtaining  three  pair 
each  summer,  simply  by  leaving  the  leading  shoot  three  feet, 
or  for  small  sorts  of  pear  twenty-seven  inches  long ;  and  they 
add,  if  some  of  the  eyes  remain  dormant  where  branches  are 
wanted  (and  most  assuredly  they  will),  you  are  to  cut  notches 
just  above  them,  and  they  will  not  feil  to  produce  shoots  in 
the  following  summer.  This  will  certainly  very  often  succeed, 
though  not  always ;  but  supposing  it  should  do  so,  the  result 
must  be  a  very  unsightly  tree :  indeed,  should  all  the  eyes 
break  naturally  where  branches  are  wanted,  the  tree  would 
never  be  handsome,  because  the  eyes  which  are  to  produce 
the  upper  pair  of  branches  will  always  start  the  strongest,  and 
the  lower  ones,  if  they  break  at  all,  will  produce  weak  shoots, 
and  as  they  will  each  year  grow  in  proportion  to  the  first,  the 
consequence  must  be  a  very  irregular  and  ugly  tree. 

The  other  objection  is  the  small  quantity  of  fruit  produced. 
As  soon  as  the  branches  have  reached  to  any  considerable  dis- 
tance, say  for  instance  fifteen  feet  on  each  side,  they  seldom 
produce  blossoms  nearer  the  stem  than  half  that  distance, 
and  often  not  more  than  one  third;  in  other  words, ^he 
tree  seldom  produces  more  than  half  or  one  third  of  a  crop, 
even  if  all  the  shoots  except  the  leader  of  each  branch  are 
pinched  off  within  an  inch  or  two  as  they  appear,  and  as  far 
as  practicable  entirely  cut  out  in  the  winter  pruning,  and  this 
is  certainly  the  best  way  of  treating  a  pear  tree ;  but  if  the 
superfluous  shoots  are  suffered  to  grow  in  the  summer,  and 
are  cut  down  to  two  or  three  eyes  in  the  winter,  producing 
after  a  few  seasons  tufb  of  wood  resembling  willow  stool% 
they  will  not  usually  produce  one  fourth  of  a  crop.  The  plan 
of  cutting  out  every  other  branch  from  a  full  grown  tree 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  trunk,  and  from  the  remaining  part 
of  each  branch  so  cut  off,  training  in  a  strong  shoot  which  in 
a  few  years  is  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  lost  branch,  nailing 
in  young  wood  between  the  remaining  horizontal  braaehes 
which  is  to  be  cleared  away,  as  the  shoot  from  the  amputated 
branch  advances,  is  a  great  improvement,  and  for  a  short  time 
will  be  found  very  advantageous;  but  as  the  tree  advances  to 
its  former  shape,  the  superiority  over  the  usual  way  of  train- 
ing a  horizontal  tree  becomes  less  and  less,  thasmaU  branches 
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being  fewer  in  number,  till  it  is  entirely  lost.  The  branches 
which  in  the  first  place  were  left,  are  now  in  their  turn  to  be 
taken  off,  as  the  others  were  in  the  first  place,  and  the  same 
system  i^  to  be  again  followed :  good  crops  will  once  more  for 
two  or  three  years  be  obtained,  which  will,  however,  after 
this  time  rapidly  decrease,  from  the  cause  already  named. 
Thus  you  have  alternate  advantages  and  disadvantages;  on 
the  whole,  however,  much  more  fruit  will  be  produced  than 
by  the  old  mode  of  horizontal  training.  From  this  plan  the 
one  shortly  to  be  described  is  in  some  measure  taken,  it  will 
however  be  found  materially  difierent,  and  greatly  superior. 

The  plan,  combining  both  the  fen  and  horizontal,  commenc- 
ing in  the  former,  and  terminating  in  the  latter,  possesses  the 
beauty  of  neither  \  it  is,  nevertheless,  superior  in  one  respect 
to  the  first,  and  in  another  to  the  last.  It  is  better  than  the 
fen,  because  after  a  sufficient  number  of  branches  are  obtained, 
no  terminal  shoot  is  of  necessity  shortened ;  and  it  is  preferable 
to  the  horizontal,  because  the  wall  is  much  sooner  filled ;  but 
this  advantage  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  to  make 
amends  for  its  want  of  beauty,  especially  as  in  productiveness 
it  will  be  found  very  little  superior.  For  although  the  wall 
will  be  sooner  filled,  yet  from  the  shoots  being  shortened  tiH 
the  desired  number  of  branches  are  obtaineo,  it  will  come 
very  little  earlier  into  a  bearing  state.  If  the  average  of  a 
given  number  of  years,  say  ten  or  fifteen,  were  taken,  the 
fruit  produced  on  the  shy-bearing  sorts  by  any  of  the  fore- 
going plans  would  be  found  not  to  exceed  half  the  quantity 
which  may  be  obtained  by  the  way  of  training  about  to  be 
described. 

In  the  first  place,  having  prepared  the  border,  plant  the 
trees  against  the  wall,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  feet  trom  each 
other.  If  they  have  three  shoots  properly  placed,  they  may 
all  be  retained ;  we  will,  however,  suppose  each  tree  to  have 
only  one  strong  healthy  shoot.  In  the  spring  the  first  tree  is 
to  be  headed  down  within  nine  inches  of  the  ground,  the 
next  is  to  be  left  one  foot  nine  inches  high,  the  next  to  that, 
nine  inches,  and  so  on  alternately,  till  you  get  to  the  other 
end  of  the  wall.  In  the  summer  train  three  shoots  from  the 
three  uppermost  eyes  of  each  tree,  rubbing  off  all  the  rest; 
nail  in  one  to  the  right,  one  to  the  left,  and  the  other  perpen- 
dicularly. The  two  side  branches  should  not  be  trained  in  a 
horizontal  position  till  the  second  year,  for  being  somewhat  ele- 
vated for  a  short  time  will  increase  their  vigour.  In  the  follow-^ 
ii^  winter  the  centre  shoot  of  each  is  to  be  cut  off'  two  feet 
above  the  first  pair  of  lateral  branches.  In  the  next  summer 
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the  three  top  buds  are  to  be  trained,  one  on  each  side,  per- 
fectly horizontal,  and  the  middle  one  upright :  should  the 
centre  this  season  grow  yigorously  and  advance  two  feet  before 
the  end  of  June,  top  it  at  that  height  with  the  thumb  and 
finger.    Three  shoots  may  probably  start  from  the  three  upper 
eyes ;  if  so,  nail  them  in  an  easy  position,  and  bring  them  to 
their  proper  places  in  the  winter  pruning ;  but  most  probably 
only  two  will  break.  In  this  case,  as  soon  as  they  are  six  inches 
long,  train  them  both  on  the  opposite  side  from  which  you 
want  a  third  shoot,  and  rather  lower  than  the  horizontal  line : 
this  will  cause  the  next  bud  below  the  two  shoots  already  ob- 
tained to  start.    As  soon  as  this  advances  a  few  inches,  restore 
the  shoot  from  the  top  bud  to  an  erect  position,  and  the  other 
about  half  way  between   the   horizontal  and  perpendicular 
line ;  observing  if  one  of  the  side  shoots  gets  the  advantage  of 
the  other  to  depress  the  strong  or  elevate  the  weak  as  occa- 
sion may  require,  by  which  means  both  will  be  kept  of  equal 
length.     If  bv  the  autumn  the  centre  shoot  has  not  advanced 
two  feet,  or  if  it  does  not  appear  to  have  ripened,  cut  the  three 
summer  shoots  off  within  half  an  inch  of  the  place  from  whence 
they  sprang ;  there  will  then  be  an  upright  centre  two  feet 
above  the  second  pair  of  horizontal  branches,  which  will  not 
fail  to  push  vigorously  the  next  spring ;  and  although  in  this 
case  only  one  pair  of  branches  will  1^  produced  thb  season, 
the  tree  will  be  much  benefitted  from  having  the  upright 
shoot  topped,  as  the  sap  by  this  check  will  be  forced  into  the 
horizontal  branches  below,  which  are  often  starved  by  the  pro* 
digious  and  in  a  great  measure  useless  growth  of  the  centre :  all 
superfluous  shoots  are  to  be  pinched  off  within  an  indi  or  two 
as  they  appear,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  (without  leaving  the 
branch  absolutely  bare,)  entirely  cutout  in  the  winter  pruning. 
This  treatment  is  to  be  repeated  till  those  trees  which  have 
their  first  pair  of  horizontal  branches  within  nine  inches  of  the 
ground  arrive  within  two  feet  or  eighteen  inches  of  the  top  of 
the  wall :  these  trees  are  to  be  considered  permanent :  those 
which  have  no  branch,  till  they  are  one  foot  nine  inches  high, 
are  for  a  temporary  purpose  only,  and  they  may  have  a  pair 
of  branches  within  four  inches  oi"  the  top  of  the  wall.    In  ten 
years,  we  will  suppose  on  a  twelve-feet  wall,  most  of  the 
branches  will  reach  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  from  the  stem.  The 
waU  will,  therefore,  present  somewhat  the  appearance  of  the 
following  figure,   {fig.  ^^^ 

Hitherto  it  is  obvious,  that  as  we  have  doubled  the  number 
of  trees,  and  each  tree  has  produced  as  many,  or,  perhaps, 
more  branches  capable  of  bearing  fruit,  and  those  owing  to 
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stopping  the  leader  longer  and  stronger  than  usual »  so  we 
must  up  to  this  time  have  double,  or  more  than  double,  the 
usual  quantity  of  fruit.     After  the  temporary  trees  are  re- 
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moved,  the  crops  will  be  still  larger.  Riders  would  not  have 
answered  the  same  purpose,  as  they  would  have  already  in* 
terfered  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  with  the  principals, 
that  is,  on  a  wall  not  exceeding  twelve  feet ;  and  on  this  plan 
the  temporary  trees  are  to  be  retained  three  or  four  yeara 
longer,  during  which  time  they  may  be  expected  to  produce 
considerable  crops.  The  extremities  of  the  horizontal  branch 
being  now  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  stem  of  the  next  tree, 
the  management  of  the  permanent  trees  is  to  be  altered. 
Instead  of  pinching  off  all  shoots  as  they  appear,  at  every 
fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  all  along  the  horizontal  branches, 
retain  a  well-placed  shoot,  pinching  off  all  the  rest  as  before ; 
train  these  selected  shoots  in  an  easy  slanting  position  upward9 
towards  the  branches  of  the  temporary  trees.  Next  year  con* 
ttnue  to  train  them  in  the  same  direction ;  and  in  order  to 
give  them  more  room,  elevate  the  branches  of  the  temporary 
trees  six  inches  above  the  place  they  have  hitherto  occupied 
(/^.  70.).     The  third  year  the  shopts  will  most  likely  show 


blossom :  the  free-bearing  sorts  ^ill  do  so  in  two  years ;  but  it 
must  be  recollected,  we  are  speaking  exclusively  of  the  shy 
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bearers.  If  plenty  of  blossom  appears,  the  temporary  trees 
may  now  be  taken  up  and  planted  in  other  situations,  other- 
wise they  may  remain  another  year.  After  the  temporary 
trees  are  removed,  the  young  shoots  which,  we  will  suppose, 
are  now  fully  furnished  with  blossom  buds,  may  be  trained  in 
a  direction  sufficiently  sloping  upwards  for  the  terminal  bud 
of  each  to  be  within  four  or  five*  inches  of  the  horizontal 
branch  above  {Jig.  71.)-     If  they  show  a  disposition  to  grow 
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too  strong  they  may  be  deeply  notched,  or  a  ring  may  be 
made  round  such  as  require  it  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch 
wide.  In  either  case,  let  it  be  close  to  the  branch  from  which 
the  shoots  spring.  As  they  become  diseased  or  worn  out,  or 
have  produced  long  spurs,  train  in  a  young  shoot  by  the  side 
of  any  it  mny  be  proper  to  displace,  and  after  the  second 
year  cut  the  old  one  out.  In  case  a  tree,  after  it  has  filled  the 
space  allowed  it,  continues  very  luxuriant  in  growth,  recourse 
may  be  had  to  the  usual  methods  of  checking  it,  either  by 
cutting  the  roots,  or  sawing  the  stem  half  or  two  thirds 
through  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  deep  notches 
may  be  made  on  each  side  with  the  chisel ;  a  single  tree  may, 
of  course,  be  treated  according  to  this  plan. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  by  adopting  this  mode  of  treatment, 
the  Colmar,  Crassane,  and  other  shy-bearing  kinds  of  pears, 
would  yield  for  a  very  long  period  of  years  abundant  crops  of 
large,  fair,  and  fine-flavoured  fruit. 

The  temporary  trees,  if  taken  up  with  care,  will  certainly 
grow,  and  be  found  very  valuable  :  they  may  be  either  planted 
against  another  wall,  or  if  of  sufficiently  hardy  kinds,  treated 
as  espaliers,  cutting  off  the  two  or  three  upper  pair  of 
branches ;  in  either  case,  young  shoots  are  to  be  trained  in 
between  the  old  ones,  as  already  directed  for  the  perma- 
nent trees :  should  you  have  a  wall  with  an  aspect  not  suf- 
ficiently good  to  ripen  the  fruit  of  these  removed  trees,  or 
should  they  be  of  those  kinds  which  will  not  come  to  perfeo- 
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rtion  as  espaliers,  they  will  nevertheless  still  be  valuable  in 
this  case.  After  they  have  been  removed  a  twelvemonth,  treat 
them  according  to  Mr.  Knight's  mode  of  changing  the  sort ; 
that  is,  leave  the  horizontals  at  very  nearly  the  full  length,  bat 
cut  off  all  the  spurs,  leaving  only  bare  poles  at  every  twelve, 
fifteen,  or  eighteen  inches,  according  to  the  growth  of  the  sort 
you  intend  to  introduce.  On  the  upper  side,  all  along  the 
branches,  make  a  notch  a  little  deeper  than  the  bark :  it  may 
be  done  by  two  cuts  with  a  sharp  knife,  the  side  nearest  the 
trunk  being  perpendicular,  the  other  sloping ;  the  grafl  may 
then  be  introduced  by  the  common  mode  of  crowa-grafling ; 
train  the  shoots  from  the  grafts  as  before  directed.  In  two 
years  and  a  half  most  kinds  will  produce  an  abundant  crop, 
and  the  trees  will  be  very  nearly  as  large  as  those  on  the  wall 
firom  whence  they  were  taken ;  thus  having  an  advantage  over 
young  trees  of  at  least  ten  years. 

Should  this  method  of  treating  pear  trees  be  objected  to 
by  any  one  who  wishes  to  have  the  Colmar,  Crassane,  and 
<Hber  shy-bearing  kinds,  in  their  gardens,  they  may  possibly 
not  dislike  the  Allowing  method,  by  which  they  may  get  as 
many  of  the  rare  sorts  of  French  pears  as  are  usually  ob- 
tained on  the  same  space  of  wall,  with  the  addition  of  an  equal 
quantity  of  those  kinds  of  pears  which  ai*e  produced  on  free- 
bearing  and  moderate-growing  trees,  and  at  the  same  time 
avoid  that  most  disagreeable  sight  which  a  tree  bearing  fruit 
only  on  its  extremities  always  presents.  •  By  the  common 
mode  of  pruning  and  training,  the  shy-bearing  kinds  will  in^ 
variably  be  found  without  blossom  buds  for  tne  first  six  or 
seven  feet  from  the  stem  of  the  tree ;  therefore,  any  one  deter- 
mined on  training  according  to  the  old  horizontal  plan  should 
plant  those  sorts  which  are  known  as  moderate  growers  and 
free  bearers,  many  of  which  are  very  good  pears.  As  each 
pair  of  horizonal  branches  arrives  at  the  distance  of  six  or 
seven  feet  from  the  stem  of  the  tree,  whip-grafi  them,  with  a 
well-ripened  short-jointed  shoot  taken  from  the  extremity  of 
a  full  grown  Colmar,  Crassane,  or  other  shy-bearing  sort  you 
may  wish  to  cultivate,  taking  care  to  preserve  the  terminal 
bud  of  the  grafl :  the  upper  branches  should  not  be  grufled 
nearer  the  stem  than  the  lower,  for  although  at  six  feet  from 
the  stem  they  may  be  fourteen  or  sbcteen  from  the  root,  they 
will  be  found  quite  as  much  disposed  to  throw  out  strong 
breast-wood  as  the  branches  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the 
ground,  tlie  sap  flowing  stronger  into  every  pair  of  branches 
as  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  top  of  the  wcil,  the  tree  con- 
tinually attempting  to  gain  its  natural  position,  which  is  neari^ 
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erect.  By  tliis  method,  upon  the  first  six  or  seven  feet  on 
each  side  of  the  stem  full  crops  of  the  moderate-growing 
kinds  may  be  produced,  and  from  that  distance  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  each  branch,  good  crops  of  the  shy-bearing  sorts 
may  be  obtained,  thus  causing  the  tree  from  one  end  to  the 
other  to  be  covered  with  fruit. 
Grantham^  December  6.  1826. 


Art.  II.     On  saving  Garden  Seeds  by  Gentlemeifs  Gardeners, 
By  an  Old  Gardener. 

Sir, 
Some  gentlemen  require  their  gardeners  to  save  all  their 
own  seeds,  and  that  from  one  garden,  particularly  if  the  gar- 
den is  of  considerable  size;  and  in  case  of  failure  from  wet  or 
dry  seasons,  such  as  the  last,  the  gardener,  if  unfortunately  he 
cannot  save  enough  of  seeds  for  his  use,  incurs  his  master's 
displeasure,  if  not  his  discharge.  My  object  is  to  show  to 
those  gentlemen  that  the  thing  cannot  be  done  beyond  the 
commonest  sorts  of  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  &c.  Many  gentle- 
men are  not  aware  that  the  seeds  of  the  whole  tribe  of  Bras- 
sica  plants,  including  all  the  varieties  of  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
broccoli,  Brussels  sprouts,  borecole,  savoy,  turnip,  &c.  &c. 
will  become  hybridised  by  the  pollen  of  the  flowers  coming  in 
contact  promiscuously.  As  most  of  those  plants  flower  at  the 
same  time,  not  only  the  wind,  but  the  bees,  butterflies,  and  other 
insects,  are  sufficient  to  efiect  an  intei*mixture  of  the  pollen.  If 
the  whole  be  in  one  garden,  the  saving  the  seeds  of  such  a  va- 
riety of  sorts  as  are  wanted  by  the  gardener  cannot  possibly  be 
accomplished ;  a  disappointment  not  easily  to  be  endured  must 
take  place.  To  have  his  cauliflowers  genuine  and  early,  his 
broccoli  of  sorts  (six  at  least)  true,  his  cabbage  early  and  late, 
so  as  not  to  disappoint  him  at  the  time  they  are  most  wanted;  his 
turnips  of  the  different  varieties,  not  to  mention  lettuce,  radishes, 
onions,  carrots,  &c. — which,  it  is  well  known,  are  as  easily  hy- 
bridised by  proximity  as  the  Brassica  tribe,  —  is  not  possible^ 
unless  the  seeds  are  saved  from  plants  growing  at  proper  dis- 
tances from  each  other ;  and  I  maintain  that  the  limits  of  any 
garden,  however  large,  do  not  admit  of  their  being  placed  at 
tnis  distance.  Perhaps  a  garden  of  10  acres,  (and  there  are 
very  few  in  the  country  which  can  boast  of  such  an  extent,) 
may  be  thought  by  many  to  answer  all  the  purposes  .of  seed 
roving;   but  it  is  a  well  known  fisu^t,  that  an  intermixture  of 
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the  pollen  has  been  effected  at  a  much  greater  distance  than 
such  a  garden  will  afford ;  consequently,  disappointments  must 
ensue  of  a  nature  calculated  to  endanger  the  gardener  in  his 
situation.  The  established  nursery  and  seedsmen  of  celebrity 
round  the  metropolis  may  always  be  depended  upon  for  cor- 
rectness in  their  difierent  varieties  of  seeds,  as  their  credit  and 
success  in  trade  depends  on  their  particular  attention  to  that 
department  of  their  business.  But  how  do  they  maintain  tliis 
credit  ?  It  may  not  be  known  to  many  gentlemen,  that  the 
nurserymen  do  not  save  all  their  own  seeds,  for  the  very  same 
reason  that  the  gardener  cannot ;  namely,  for  the  want  of  ex- 
tent, and  yet  there  are  several  nurseries  above  60,  and  some 
above  100  acres. 

Flower  seeds  may  with  greater  facility  be  obtained,  where 
there  is  a  large  flower-garden,  and  the  season  favourable  for 
ripening ;  but  in  many  parts  of  the  country  tender  annuals, 
when  planted  out  into  the  flower-garden,  will  not  in  wet  seasons 
ripen  their  seeds  and  seed-pods,  and  the  withered  flowers  that 
necessarily  accompany  them  are  at  ail  times  unsightly  in  such 
a  situation.  But  suppose  beauty  no  object,  still  in  a  wet  season, 
or  when  by  any  other  cause  a  crop  fails,  die  gardener  can  have 
no  alternative  but  to  apply  to  the  nurseryman  for  a  supply  for 
the  ensuing  year;  and  that  gardener  must  be  hardly  dealt 
with,  if,  notwithstanding  the  reasons  above  stated,  his  employer 
insists  upon  him  saving  all  his  seeds. 

To  conclude,  I  maintain  that  the  business  of  seed  saving  is 
quite  a  different  branch  of  horticulture  from  that  professed  by 
gentlemen's  gardeners,  whose  business  it  is  to  obtain  and  fur- 
nisH  for  their  master's  tables  every  thing  in  as  well  as  out  of 
season,  especially  where  forcing  is  carried  on  to  any  extent, 
and  not  to  keep  things  back  to  mature  their  seeds  for  another 
season.  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

An  Old  Gardener. 

It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  the  utter  impossibility  of  any 
gardener  saving  the  whole,  or  even  any  considerable  part  of 
his  garden  seeds,  and  at  the  same  time  having  the  sorts  true 
to  their  characters.  How  very  easily  varieties  of  the  Brassica 
family  may  be  contaminated,  and  what  important  consequences 
result  from  their  contamination,  may  be  seen  in  a  long  account 
of  a  law-suit  on  the  subject,  in  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  vol.  x. 
p.  2.  A  garden  of  5000  acres  would  not  be  sufScient  to  admit 
of  a  gardener  saving  the  requisite  varieties  of  Broccoli  with 
the  certainty  of  having  them  true,  since  it  is  proved  that  bees 
will  go  two  miles  in  quest  of  flowers.   Hence  the  great  care  of 
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the  London  seedsmen  in  having  their  seeds  grown  in  diffierent 
parts  of  the  country,  distant  m>m  each  other.  We  should, 
liowever,  be  glad  first  to  hear  what  can  be  said  on  this  sub- 
ject by  gardeners  of  more  experience  than  ourselves.  —  Cond, 


Art.  III.  On  the  Treatment  *mhich  Apprentices  and  Jowmei^ 
men  Gardeners  receive  from  Master  Gardeners.  By  a 
Nobleman's  Gardener. 

Sir, 

As  I  consider  the  letter  of  G.  R.  G.  {Gard.  Mag.  vol.  i. 
p.  4*10.)  would,  if  suffered  to  -go  unnoticed,  be  a  severe 
reflection  upon  head-gardeners  in  general,  I  trouUe  you 
with  a  few  observations  as  to  the  manner  I  treat  the  young 
men  I  employ. 

When  I  first  came  to  my  present  situation,  which  is  a  little 
more  than  three  years  ago,  I  got  permission  to  have  a  rocmi 
fitted  up  for  two  young  men,  who  were  to  attend  the  fires,  &c. 
to  sleep- in.  In  a  short  time,  some  changes  took  place  among 
the  men  which  I  found  here ;  and  as  the  work  of  the  place 
soon  very  much  increased,  particularly  in  the  department  of 
green-house  plants  and  other  plants  in  pots,  I  suggested  to  my 
employer  the  propriety  of  having  young  lads,  who  were  lights 
and  could  do  the  work  of  watering  as  well  or  better  than  men. 
My  suggestion  was  attended  to,  and  I  have  now  three  of 
these  at  as.  per  week ;  I  have  two  who  have  12s, ;  and  to  the 
oldest  hand,  who  I  make  my  foreman,  I  give  1 3^.,  and  this 
is  the  only  difference  I  make  with  him  fi'om  the  rest.  In  the 
room  I  make  them  all  stop  till  nine  o'clock  at  night  in  study«- 
ing  their  books,  and  I  lend  them  one  of  your  Encyclopaedias^ 
and  any  other  books  I  have  got ;  and  w}ien  one  of  them  is 
disposed  to  purchase  a  book,  they  consult  me  as  to  what  one 
is  best;  they  join  together  for  candles,  and,  as  I  think  it 
cheapest  and  best  for  them,  they  all  board  together.  As  I 
am  anxious  they  should  improve  every  minute  of  their  own 
time,  I  allow  an  old  woman  to  prq^are  their  meals,  &c. 
When  they  first  come  to  me,  I  tell  them  that  the  more  they 
lcai*n,  and  the  faster  they  improve  themselves,  the  more  I 
shall  approve  of  them.  As  a  sort  of  general  rule,  I  desire 
tliem  to  keep  a  journal  of  the  work,  &c. ;  and  seeing  them 
almost  every  night,  I  now  and  then  examine  their  journals, 
and  put  questions  to  them  as  to  the  meaning  of  botanical 
terms,  or  upon  any  subject  they  have  been  reading.    I  some- 
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times  also  hear  them  read  aload,  and  examine  and  instruct 
Uiem  in  everj^  thing  I  think  useful.  In  particular,  I  impress 
upon  their  minds  the  propriety  of  their  learning  the  common 
native  plants :  I  am  often  sorry  to  see  how  much  these  are  ne* 
glected,  and  treated,  as  it  were,  with  contempt,  even  by  those 
who  have  great  pretensions  to  the  knowledge  of  plants.  I  re- 
member having  met  with  a  very  striking  instance  of  this  sort. 
Between  four  and  five  years  ago,  I  was  on  a  visit  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Walsh,  at  Earl  Plymouth's,  when  a  nobleman's  gardener, 
from  a  place  noted  for  plants  in  a  neighbouring  county,  called, 
and  in  walking  about  the  grounds,  in  a  piece  of  rock-work, 
a  plant  of  Prun^Ua  vulgaris  in  full  flower  was  discovered,  and 
very  much  admired  by  the  stranger,  who  wondered  what  it 
was  !  thought  it  was  quite  new  ! !  and  that  he  had  never  seen 
it  before ! ! !  In  my  opinion  an  utter  ignorance  of  native  plants 
is  inexcusable;  for  even  where  no  collection  is  kept,  a  knowledge 
of  natives  may  be  acquired,  and  if  it  is,  how  greatly  will  it  faci- 
litate the  learning  of  exotics  whenever  an  opportunity  offers. 
In  speaking  for  myself,  I  know  of  no  pleasure  of  this  sort 
equal  to  it ;  for  with  a  slight  knowledge,  no  road  can  appear 
dull,  and  one  can  no  where  travel  and  say  that  ^^  all  is  barren ;" 
for  at  almost  every  step  we  must  meet  with  an  acquaintance,  and 
sometimes  with  one  we  have  not  seen  for  many  a  day  before. 
In  the  beginning  of  summer,   I  give  my  lads  a  bit  of  waste 

S round  under  a  hedge  for  them  to  plant  the  plants  as  they 
nd  them,  and  every  two  or  three  days  I  name  all  I  can  for 
them ;  and  I  assure  you  this  has  the  very  best  effect,  for  their 
minds  are  now  completely  wrapt  up  in  their  business,  and 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  a  wish  or  a  thought  but  in  it,  in 
some  way  or  other.  The  plants  gathered  in  the  summer  we 
plant  in  autumn  according  to  their  class  and  order  for  flower- 
ing next  summer,  which  wonderfully  assists  them  in  that  part 
of  the  science. 

If  there  is  so  much  cause  of  complaint  against  head-gar- 
deners in  general,  as  the  letter  of  G.  R.  G.  seems  to  imply, 
I  am  very  sorry  tor  it,  as  I  am  convinced  that  a  little 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  minds  of  those  employed 
under  them  would,  in  the  end,  be  of  infinite  advantage  to 
the  masters  themselves.  This  opinion  of  mine  is  not  new  :  I 
have  practised  it,  more  or  less,  for  ten  years  past.  And  as 
a  proof  that  I  have  not  done  it  from  selfish  motives,  I  have 
never  received  a  penny  from  any  one,  or  from  the  friends  of 
any  one  I  have  ever  had  under  me. 

I  intended  to  have  communicated  to  you  not  only  the 
manner  in  which  I  manage  the  lads  now  under  me,  but  also 
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how  I  treated  those  I  have  had  in  other  places,  and  then  I 
should  have  dated  this  from  the  place  I  write  from,  and 
should  have  signed  my  name;  but^the  letter  of  G.  R.  G.  has 
drawn  more  of  self  from  me  than  I  then  should  have  given, 
and  more  than  I  should  think  modest,  except  in  such  a  case; 
and  therefore  I  beg  to  subscribe  myself. 
Sir,  &c. 

A  Nobleman's  Gardener. 

The  judicious  and  kind  conduct  of  our  correspondent  has 
our  warmest  approbation:  we  recommend  it  for  imitation, 
and  especially  where  a  garden-library  is  established. — Cond. 


Art.  IV.  On  the  Treatment  of  Gardeners  out  of  Place  by 
Nurserymen  ;  in  Reply  to  the  Observations  of  Sensitivus.  By 
A  Nurseryman. 

As  imaginary  hardships  destroy  the  happiness  of  mankind 
almost  as  much  as  real  ones ;  and  as  persons  often  labour 
under  difficulties  which,  in  a  great  measure,  they  are  them- 
selves the  occasion  of,  without  discovering  that  to  be  the 
case;  and  therefore  they  are  disposed  to  throw  the  blame 
upon  some  other  person  or  circumstance :  and  such,  in  my 
apprehension,  being  the  situation  of  a  Yorkshire  gardener, 
who,  under  the  name  of  Sensitivus,  has  written  an  essay,  in 
the  Gardener's  Magazine,  (vol.  i.  p.  36.)  upon  the  treatment 
which  gardeners  out  of  place  receive  from  nurserymen  ;  I  am 
induced  to  submit  a  few  remarks  upon  the  same  subject,  in 
hope  of  correcting  his  sentiments  a  little,  and  of  thereby  ren- 
dering him,  and  others  so  circumstanced,  who  think  in  the 
same  way  he  does,  a  little  less  uncomfortable. 

When  a  gardener  leaves  his  situation,  Sensitivus  admits  it 
to  be  his  best  resource  to  apply  to  a  nurseryman  for  work, 
till  he  can  either  obtain  for  himself,  or  the  nurseryman  for 
him,  another  regular  gardener's  place.  This  conviction  is  so 
strong  upon  the  minds  of  gardeners,  as  to  occasion  so  many 
applications  to  nurserymen  for  this  description  of  temporary 
employment,  that,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Sensitivus, 
"  that  most  gardeners  know  that  nurserymen  have  alwavs 
more  work  than  workmen,"  there  are  many,  who,  by  painful 
experience,  have  proved  how  ffreat  this  mistake  is ;  and  who, 
without  first  corresponding  with  the  nurseryman  they  intended 
to  apply  to,  have  made  long  journies  to  his  resicfence,  and 
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have  found  him  so  fully  stocked  widi  hands,  that  they  haye 
had  the  disappointment  of  finding  him  unable  to  employ 
them.  And  any  person  of  common  sense  may  readily  per* 
ceive  that  a  given  quantity  of  land  will  only  requir^  a  certain 
number  of  hands  to  cultiyate  it,  and  that  supernumerary 
hands  would  only  add  to  the  expense  of  the  cultivator,  without 
any  adequate  advantage.  Sometimes,  however,  nurserymen  will 
employ,  for  a  short  time,  a  small  number  of  hands  more  than  they 
actually  stand  in  need  of,  rather  than  disappoint  gardeners  out 
of  place,  and  in  the  expectation  that  some  of  them  may  soon 
get  places;  but  this  cannot  be  done  to  any  great  extent. 
This  may  explain  the  reluctance  with  which  gardeners  some- 
times receive  employment  from  nurserymen  ;  but  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  it  has  any  thing  to  do  with  a  cover  for  offering 
them  low  wages.  The  wages  given  in  different  nurseries  are 
generally  so  well  known  by  gardeners  before  they  apply  for 
work  in  them,  that  any  attempt  to  reconcile  them  in  this  way 
would  be  ridiculous.  When  the  smallness  of  the  returns  of 
a  nurseryman  are  considered  in  comparison  with  his  expenses 
in  wages,  interest  on  capital,  rent,  tithe,  rates,  taxes,  &c.  it 
will  be  seen  that  his  profits  are  not  oflen  equal  to  the  payment 
of  great  wages.  And  as  gardeners  coming  into  a  nursery  to 
wait  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  year,  just  as  it  may  happen,  till 
they  can  meet  with  regular  places  again,  are  considered  only 
as  doing  so  for  their  own  accommodation ;  and  as,  however 
busy  the  nurseryman  may  be  at  the  time  of  a  situation  offering 
for  them,  his  interest  gives  way  to  theirs ;  and,  in  addition  to 
these  circumstances,  as  the  kind  of  work  to  which  gardeners 
are  accustomed,  when  in  place,  is  of  so  different  a  character 
to  that  of  a  nursery,  that,  in  a  general  way,  they  are  some 
time  before  their  labour  is  of  equal  worth  to  the  nurseryman 
with  that  of  a  regular  labourer,  they  receive  during  the  time 
of  their  uncertain  stay  in  the  nursery  only  a  small  wage. 
And  surely,  under  such  circumstances,  a  gardener  ought  not 
to  grudge  a  regular  labourer  his  2s.  or  5s.  per  week  more  than 
himself  receives.  The  labourer  is  in  his  settled  allotment, 
and  has  neither  intention  nor  expectation  of  leaving  his  em- 
ployer for  a  better  situation. 

It  appears  to  me  highly  probable,  that  what  Sensitivus 
looks  upon  as  disrespectful  treatment,  and  imposition  upon 
him,  may  have  been,  on  the  part  of  the  nurseryman,  real 
acts  of  kindness.  And  I  would  query  of  him,  whether  or 
not  he  can  say,  upon  deliberate  reflection,  that  he  thinks  he 
acted  quite  honestly  in  abridging  his  employer  of  a  part  of 
his  labour,  which  he  bad  agreed  with  him  for  by  the  day, 
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though  he  may  think  his  bamin  was  a  bad  one  ?  I  confess 
1  do  not.  And  I  think  I  can  here  discover  how  it  happened 
that  he  so  greatly  excited  the  ill  will  of  the  foreman  he  com- 
plains of.^  It  is  the  business  of  the  foreman,  he  acknowledges, 
to  see  that  the  men  do  their  work :  but  instead  of  finding 
him  doing  his  work,  we  see,  by  his  own  confession,  he  would 
find  him  idling  great  part  of  a  summer's  afternoon ;  and, 
perchance,  he  might  also  overliear  him  encouraging  his  com- 
panions to  follow  his  example.  This  might  try  the  patience 
of  a  good-tempered  man,  and  would  be  sure  to  rufile  that  of 
a  bad- tempered  one.  Some  men,  by  being  complaisant,  and 
doing  their  duty,  will  live  so  comfortably  with  those  who 
are  bad-tempered  as  never  to  excite  their  tempers,  whilst 
others,  acting  on  opposite  principles,  will  often  get  into  broils 
with  those  whose  tempers  are  by  no  means  of  the  worst  sort. 
However,  I  acknowledge  myself  no  fi*iend  to  such  conduct 
in  a  foreman  as  Sensitivus  describes.  A  foreman,  in  my 
judgment,  ought,  where  he  sees  idleness  or  any  other  miscon- 
duct, to  admonish  the  offender,  without  railing,  or  any  kind  of 
abusive  language ;  and  if,  on  doing  this  repeatedly,  he  cannot 
persuade  him  to  do  better,  he  ought  to  report  him  to  his 
employer,  in  order  that  he  might  speak  to  him  upon  his 
improper  behaviour,  and,  if  he  prove  incorrigible,  dismiss 
him.  But  to  return  to  Sensitivus,  who  speaks  of  desponding 
on  account  of  being  so  long  in  the  nursery.  Probably  had 
be  been  more  industrious,  and  given  by  that  means  pro(^  of 
better  principle  and  talents,  he  might  have  been  recommended 
to  a  place  sooner,  and  possibly  to  one  of  better  wages.  Is  it 
to  be  expected,  that  when  a  nurseryman  is  applied  to  for  an 
industrious,  honest  man,  of  an  obliging  disposition,  he  will 
be  disposed  to  risk  his  own  reputation  by  recommending  one 
who,  during  the  time  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
him,  has  exhibited  none  of  these  qualifications  ? 

It  is  but  seldom  that  gendemen  consult  nurserymen  as  to 
the  wages  they  shall  give  to  their  gardenetv,  as  they  mostly 
fix  the  wages  of  their  servants  themselves ;  therefore,  I  do 
not  see  how  nurserymen  should  be  to  blame  for  the  smidt 
wages  gardeners  often  receive  when  in  place. 

I  would  recommend  to  gardeners  to  be  diligent  and  at- 
tentive, and  to  keep  a  conscience  void  of  ofience  toward  God 
and  man.  Thus  they  would  become  truly  valuable  servants; 
and  then  I  do  not  doubt  but  they  would  prove  that  merit 
often  finds  its  own  reward,  and  that  honesty  is  always  the 
best  policy. 

A  NURSEIIYMAM^ 
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A  subsequent  letter  on  this  subject,  by  "  A  Lover  of 
Facts,"  contrasts  the  case  of  a  gardener  out  of  a  situation 
with  a  house-servant  under  the  same  circumstances.  The 
former,  he  says,  gets  employment  from  the  nurseryman,  in 
general,  as  soon  as  he  asjcs  for  it ;  the  latter  enters  his  name  at 
an  office  for  servants,  and  waits  till  he  hears  of  another 
place,  without  being  able  to  earn  any  thing  in  the  mean  time. 
Perhaps,  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  two,  both  he  and 
the  gardener  have  spent  all  they  had  saved  when  in  place ; 
but  while  the  gardener  can  still  exist  in  consequence  of  tlie 
employment  which  he  receives  from  the  nurseryman,  the 
footman  or  buder  is  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity.  "  A 
Lover  of  Facts,"  therefore,  as  well  as  "  A  Nurseryman,** 
thinks  gardeners  are  more  indebted  to  nurserymen  than  nur- 
serymeii  are  to  gardeners ;  and  as  far  as  respects  the  immediate 
benefits  which  the  former  derive  from  the  latter,  we  are  decidedly 
of  his  opinion,  convinced  that  a  nurseryman  might  get  his  work 
done  much  cheaper  and  better  by  labourers  in  his  employ 
permanently,  than  by  the  employment  of  professed  gardeners 
casually.  As  a  proof  of  this,  we  may  refer  to  the  nursery 
of  Mr.  Donald  of  Woking^  Surrey,  where  the  operations  are 
performed  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  and  neatness  not  alwayi 
to  be  met  with  in  the  London  and  Exlinburgh  nurseries,  and  in 
which  the  workmen  are  common  country  labourers.  The 
single  circumstance  that  makes  it  worth  a  nurseryman's 
while  to  employ,  for  short  and  indefinite  periods,  gardeners 
out  of  place,  is  the  hope  of  getting  their  custom,  when  in  the 
whed  of  fortune,  a  place  turns  up.  It  is  a  satis&ctory  con- 
currence of  cira>mstances  that  commercial  and  serving  gar- 
deners are  thus  mutually  dependent.— Coim?. 


Art.  V.  On  impraoing  the  Gardens  cf  Cottagers.  By  Mr. 
William  Wilson,  Gardener  to  W.  J.  Beth  ell,  Esq.  at 
Merley  Gardens,  Winborne,  Dorsetshire. 

Sir, 
Nothing  can  be  more  laudable  than  a  wish  to  improve,  as 
far  as  we  possibly  can,  the  condition  of  those  individual 
whom  it  has  pleased  a  wise  and  just  Providence  to  place  in  the 
more  bumble  walks  of  life.  You  call,  and  with  muofa  pro- 
priety, upon  the  gardeners  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  to 
assist  you  in  your  disinterested  endeavours  to  do  good  to 
Ibis  class ;  and  as  an  individual  belonging  to  that  praftMiMj 
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I,  of  course,  feel  myself  included  in  the  general  appeaL  I 
most  sincerely  lament,  Sir,  that  I  am  at  present  placed  in  a 
situation  where  I  can  do  but  little,  except  by  my  advice; 
however,  what  little  I  can  do  I  shall  always^  to  the  best  of 
my  judgment,  feel  pleasure  in  doing,  whenever  opportunity 
occurs.  I  am  also  well  assured  that  a  wish  to  assist  in  this 
matter  is  a  prevailing  one  amongst  gardeners  of  all  descrip- 
tions ;  not  only  are  they  instigated  to  this  bv  the  gratifying 
employment  of  doing  good,  but  also  from  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
others  devote  their  mmds  to  a  rational  and  useful  occupation, 
from  which  they  themselves  have  derived  much  ^ratification. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  truly  sorry  .to  say,  that  so  little 
encouragement  is  given  to  gardeners  in  general  by  their  em- 
ployers, that  almost  nothing  can  be  expected  while  those  who 
have  the  means  and  power  not  only  appear  indifferent  them- 
selves, but  even  place  restrictions  on  those  who  would  willingly 
lend  their  aid  under  their  influence  and  patronage.  I  am 
aware.  Sir,  from  actual  observation,  that  there  are  gendemen 
who  would  much  rather  see  such  things  as  a  few  cuttings  of 
gooseberry  or  currant  trees  consumed  by  the  fire,  or  a  few 
spare  roots  or  seeds  of  useful  vegetables  (not  easilv  to  be  come 
at  by  labourers)  given  to  their  pigs,  or  even  tnrown  to  the 
dunghill ;  and  I  also  know  that  there  is  a  suspicious  sort  of 
blindness,  and  a  Kttleness  of  mind  which  prevails  amongst 
some  of  the  higher  orders,  so  that  if  their  gardeners  should 
by  chance  give  away  a  cutting  of  a  gooseberry  or  other  article, 
he  is  supposed  to  be  either  directly  or  indirectly  turning  it  to 
his  own  pecuniaiy  advantage.  Yes,  Sir,  even  where  a  mutual 
exchange  has  only  been  made,  (certainly  more  for  their  master's 
interest  than  their  own  convenience,)  I  have  known  it  strictly 
forbidden,  or  if  otherwise,  obliged  to  be  done  as  if  it  were  by 
stealth.  Others,  who  do  not  go  quite  so  far  as  to  give  such  a 
peremptory  refusal,  still  view  an  exchange  for  mutual  accom- 
modation, or  a  spare  cutting,  plant,  or  paper  of  seeds  given 
away,  with  a  jealous  and  distrustf^  eye,  perhaps  more  galling 
to  an  honest  and  upright  character. 

Now,  Sir,  while  such  erroneous  and  narrow-minded  sus- 
picions exist  (and  exist  most  assuredly  they  do),  it  must 
be  a  very  material  hinderance  in  the  way  of  improvement ; 
in  fact,  were  it  general,  we  might  justly  term  it  a  complete 
barrier,  almost  impassable  by  numan  exertion.  But  let  us 
hope  for  something  better,  and  suppose  that  through  your 
continued  exertions  an  increasing  spirit  for  this  most  im- 
portant undertaking  may  be  infused  into  the  minds  of  the 
powerful  and  rich ;  and  that  they  not  only  will  encourage 
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those  under  them  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  subjectt 
but  take  an  active  and  decided  interest  themselves,  and  by 
their  patronage  and  approbation  stimulate  all  classes  to  use 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  promote  so  desirable  and  useful 
an  improvement  Let  them  look  to  those  noblenminded  and 
philanthropic  individuak  mentioned  in  someof  your  preceding^ 
pages :  such  examples  are  worthy  of  imitation.  Let  such 
ccMiduct  as  the  late  Lord  Cawdor's,  by  the  means  of  my  much- 
esteemed  friend  Mr.  Buchan,  be  imitated  and  established, 
and  in  a  short  time  I  have  little  doubt  but  the  success  will  be 
equal,  at  least  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  Let  gardeners  not 
only  be  authorised  but  encouraged  to  distribute  cuttings  of 
trees  of  good  kinds,  or  roots  and  seeds  that  are  useful  and 
fitting  for  the  consumption  of  those  whom  it  is  intended  to 
benefit;  I  mean  such  things  as  can  be  spared  from  their 
employers'  gardens  without  detriment  to  their  interest,  and 
would  otherwise  be  wasted ;  for  in  every  garden  of  any  extent 
there  are  manv  superfluous  productions  which  would  be  highly 
valuable  to  the  poor  cottager.  I  say  let  this  be  generally 
done,  and  the  condition  of  the  labourers  on  every  gendeman's 
estate  would  be  ameliorated,  and  their  cottages  and  gardens 
rendered  much  more  comfortable,  clean,  neat,  and  ornamental 
than  they  are  at  present.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  if  these 
remarks  should  have  the  effect  of  drawing  to  this  subject  the 
attention  of  any  of  your  readers,  better  qutdified  to  be  useful, 
my  greatest  ambition  will  be  gratified. 

I  am,  most  respectfully.  Sir,  8cc. 

William  Wilson. 
Merley  Gardens^  Winbomei  Dorsetshire^ 
N(W.SO.  1826. 


Art.  VI.     On  Slate  Tallies  for  naming  Plants. 

By  SUFFOLCIENSIS. 

Sir, 

A  FLAN  I  have  lately  adopted  for  marking  all  description:! 
of  plants  in  my  garden,  appears  to  me  so  cheap  and  durable, 
that  I  am  desirous,  through  the  medium  of  your  excellent  Ma- 
gazine, to  make  it  generally  known ;  conceiving,  as  I  do  not 
observe  a  similar  method  mentioned  in  your  Encyclopaedia  of 
Gardening,  it  is  not  very  frequently  practised. 

The  material  I  use  is  slate,  which  I  cut  into  tallies  of  various 
sizes,  from   one  to  two  inches  wide,  and  from  three  to  six, 
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or  even  ten  or  twelve  inches  long :  on  these  tallies  I  mark  the 
name  of  a  plant,  or  a  number,  with  white  lead.  From  the 
experience  I  have  had,  I  am  inclined  to  think  these  will 
come  cheaper,  and  last  much  longer  than  any  made  of  wood. 

The  slate  I  use  is  the  broken  waste,  of  which  large  quan- 
tities are  thrown  away  by  slaters.  These  are  very  r^ulily  cut 
to  the  dimensions  required,  by  procuring  an  iron  similar  to 
that  used  bv  slaters,  which  can  be  ma&  by  any  blacksmith, 
and  an  old  bill-hook  or  meat  cleaver  may  be  made  into  a  tool 
for  making  the  edges  straight.  I  mark  them  .with  a  camel's 
hair  pendT,  similar  to  those  used  by  painters  in  lettering;  the 
paint  I  get  mixed  in  small  quantities  as  I  want  it  at  a  painter's. 
A  little  practice  will  enable  any  person  to  cut  the  slate  with 
sufficient  accuracy,  and  very  soon  to  mark  upon  it  with  neat- 
ness, ease,  and  expedition. 

The  permanent  label  described  in  your  fincyclopasdia  of 
Gardening  ($  1386.)  may  be  made  of  the  same  material,  and 
a  durable  tie  easily  obtained,  by  using  copper  wire,  which  may 
be  procured  at  any  ironmonger's  shop. 

SUFFOLCIBNSIS. 

December  8.  1826. 


Art.  VIL  On  the  best  Mode  of  growing  such  Culinary 
Vegetables  as  are  raised  annually  from  Seed.  By  Mr.  W.  B. 
Rose,  Gardener  to  F.  Canning,  Esq.  at  Foxcote  House. 

Sir, 
The  plan  I  adqpt  for  growing  all  garden*crops  usually 
raised  from  seeds,  and  not  trans]^anted  afterwards,  such  as 
turnips,  carrots,  onions,  lettuce,  radishes,  &c.  &c.  is,  to  sow 
them  in  drills,  of  different  degrees  of  width  and  depth,  ac* 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  seeds  and  the  plants  produced.  As 
soon  as  they  rise  through  the  ground,  I  commence  thinning 
and  hoeing,  repeating  the  operation  several  times,  especially 
the  hoemg  between  3ie  rows.  The  advantage  of  frequently 
stirring  the  ground  about  plants  is  known ;  but  it  may  not 
be  obvious  to  every  one  that  the  soil  can  be  stirred  much 
deeper,  when  the  hoe  works  along  a  continued  straight  line, 
as  it  does  between  rows,  than  it  can  be  when  it  works  in 
curves  or  irregular  roundish  spaces  of  limited  extent,  as  it 
does  among  crops  sown  broadcast  I  sow  my  onions  in  rows 
six  inches  apait,  and  I  can  stir  between  them  to  the  depth 
of  nin^  inches  or  a  foot  if  I  choose ;  but  if  they  were  sown 
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broadcast,  and- every  plant  six  inches  from  every  other,  I 
could  not  stir  between  them,  with  a  common  hoe,  deeper 
than  one  or  two  inches. 

Stirring  deep  and  frequently  renders  watering  unnecessary, 
because  a  porous  surface  is  less  impervious  to  me  heat  of  the 
sun  than  a  solid  one,  ana  therefore  keeps  the  ground  beneath 
both  cooler  and  moister.  Any  gardener  who  doubts  this 
being  the  case,  may  convince  himself  of  the  fact  by  covering 
part  of  a  bed  of  onions  with  three  inches  of  rotten  tan,  and 
comparing  the  soil  beneatli  the  tan  with  that  left  bare,  as  to 
heat  and  dryness.  (See  p.  76.) 

Such  a  summer  as  the  last  proves  die  value  of  my  plan ; 
while  the  seedling  crops  of  many  of  my  neighbours  were 
burnt  up,  mine  were  in  luxuriance ;  my  onions  stood  regu- 
larly at  six  inches  apart,  and  were  from  eight  inches  to  twelve 
inches  in  circumference ;  my  carrots  and  parsnips  stood  at 
eight  and  ten  inches,  and  measured  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches 
in  circumference,  and  all  my  other  crops  were  in  proportion. 
Some  young  trees,  such  as  acacias  (Cobbett's  locusts),  which 
I  drilled  in  May  last,  and  thinned  out  and  stirred  between 
the  rows,  are  now  three  feet  high.  I  have  these  and  other 
articles  ready  to  show  in  proof  d[  what  I  assert 

My  soil  is  a  deep  sour  clay,  which  I  dig  and  dung  before 
winter ;  going  as  deep  as  the  soil  will  admit,  as  I  find  it  a 
great  advantage  to  bring  up  fr'esh  earth. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c 

W.  B.  Rose. 
Foxcote^  near  S/t^fstan-onStour,  Worcestershire^ 
Nod.  2.  1826. 

The  superiority  of  our  correspondent's  plan  is  unquestion- 
able ;  we  would  recommend  to  him,  and  particularly  to  such 
as  have  the  misfortune  to  prefer  the  broadcast  mode.  Mentor's 
Spanish  hoe  (p.  233.),  which  will  go  much  deeper,  either 
between  roWs,  or  in  roundish  spaces,  than  the  common  draw 
or  thrust  hoe.  —  QmcL 


Art.  VIII.  On  the  good  Effects  of  protecting  the  Stems  qf 
Fruit  Trees.  By  William  Stowe,  Esq.  Surgeon,  Buck- 
ingham. 

Sir, 
The  indefatigable  and  scientific  president  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  its  Transactions,  (6.  Mag^ 
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▼oL  L  p.  424.)  has^stated,  that  many  circumstances  had  come 
under  his  observation,  which  led  him  to  believe,  that  when 
great  part  of  the  well  organised  blossoms  of  fruit  trees  became 
abortive,  the  failure  might  be  attributed  to  some  previous  check 
which  the  motion  and  operation  of  the  vital  fluid  of  the  tree 
had  sustained,  from  the  eflfects  of  frost  in  the  early  part  of 
spring.  Among  many  others  he  instances  the  very  luxuriant 
growth  of  a  common  Chinese  rose  (R6sa  indica)  in  his  own 
garden,  the  stem  of  which  bad  been  protected  by  an  entwine- 
nient  of  Irish  ivy.  Taking  up  this  idea,  I  last  April,  just  as  the 
blossom  was  about  to  expand,  had  the  trunk  and  larger  branches 
of  an  apple  tree  in  my  garden  (Wyker  pippin)  enveloped  with 
hay  bands,  leaving  two  other  trees  of  the  pippin  kind,  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  one  on  which  the  experiment  was  tried,  to  take 
their  chance  without  protection.  The  nights  of  the  latter  part 
of  April,  and  of  the  first  ten  days  of  May  were  remarkably 
cold ;  a  self-registering  thermometer  of  my  own,  and  one  on 
Six's  principle  under  the  observation  of  Mr.  James  Brown, 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  at  Stowe,  indicating,  on 
the  night  of  April  the  SOth,  a  temperature  15°  below  freezing. 
Thi;{  degree  of  cold  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  of  the  blossom 
of  one  of  the  unprotected  trees,  and  nearly  so  to  the  other  — 
about  a  dozen  of  apples  being  the  total  of  its  produce.  But 
the  protected  tree  seemed  to  be  proof  against  the  effect  of  the 
frost;  and  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  the  crop  was 
beyond  all  former  prec^ent,  and  was  the  admiration  of  all 
who  saw  it,  many  of  the  branches  being  literally  loaded  like 
ropes  of  onions. 

I  am  not  such  an  advocate  of  the  post  hoc  propter  hoc  maximj 
as  to  think  that  there  may  be  no  fallacy  in  the  conclusion,  that 
the  produce  was  the  result  of  the  protection,  but  I  am  so  satis- 
fied of  the  correctness  of  the  principle,  that  I  shall  in  the 
ensuing  sprmg  give  the  stems  of  my  peach  and  nectarine  trees 
the  benefit  of*  a  similar  clothing.  1  have  merely  related  the 
experiment  to  induce  others  to  repeat  it ;  and  as  it  can  be  done 
with  very  little  trouble  and  no  expence,  I  trust  I  shall  be  ex- 
cused both  by  your  readers  and  yourself  for  trespassing  on 
your  pages,  even  if,  on  repetition,  it  should  be  less  successful 
than  in  Uie  first  instance.     I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Wm.  Stowe. 
Btickinghamj  Nov.  21.  1826.  -• 

The  plan  adopted  by  our  correspondent  may  be  generally 
iq[>plied  with  advant^  At  Syon  House,  Mr.  Forrest  has 
protected  the  stems  ofsome  half  hardy  shrubs  in  this  manner. 
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Mrs*  Latour  of  Craven  Hill  has  clothed  the  steins  of  some 
delicate  sorts  of  standard  roses  of  rare  sorts;  and  magnolias, 
and  other  American  trees,  about  Paris  and  Rouen,  are  fre- 
quently protected  without  any  other  covering  than  what  is 
applied  to  their  stems  or  trunks,  taking  especid  care  to  cover 
well  the  collar  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  being  that  part 
which  joins  the  trunk  to  the  root,  and  in  which,  more  than  in 
any  other,  the  principle  of  v^table  life  seems  to  reside.  — 
Cond 


Art.  IX.  On  raising  PlaTitations  of  Oak  from  the  Acorn. 
Abridged  from  a  Communication  by  Mr.  Thomas  Allen. 
F.H.S. 

Where  the  oak  is  be  grown  for  timber,  a  deep  soil,  not 
gravelly,  or  abounding  in  springs,  is  essential  to  success; 
where  it  is  to  be  grown  as  coppice,  a  deep  soil  is  less  neces- 
sary. Oak  timber  is  much  injured  by  being  cut  down  in  the 
spring  for  the  sake  of  peeling  the  bark,  while  the  sap  is  in 
motion.  It  is  found  better  for  the  timber  to  peel  the  tree 
while  it  is  yet  standing,  and  not  cut  it  down  till  the  following 
winter.  But  as  a  colonial  substitute  for  oak  bark  is  found  in 
the  extract  of  Mim6sa  of  New  South  Wales,  it  will  probably 
supersede,  in  a  great  degree,  the  necessity  of  felling  oak  tim- 
ber at  an  improper  season. 

The  ground  being  chosen  for  an  oak  plantation,  lay  it  out 
into  rows  five  feet  apart ;  and  either  straight  or  crooked,  so  as 
they  may  be  in  the  direction  of  the  slope  of  the  ground.  Dig 
the  line  of  row  one  spit  wide,  and  one  spit  deep ;  then  dig  a 
drain  in  the  middle  between  the  rows,  and  parallel  with  them 
two  spits  wide,  and  one  spit  deep,  laying  the  earth  so  pro- 
cured over  that  dug  for  the  row ;  dividing  each  spit  of  earth 
vertically,  that  is  with  the  spade  turned  edgeways,  for  when 
turves  are  divided  horizontally,  that  is,  with  the  spade  held 
flatways,  they  soon  re-unite.  Round  off  the  ridglet  of  good 
surface  soil  so  formed,  and  cover  it  with  the  subsoil  taken  out 
of  the  bottom  of  the  drain,  which  being  free  from  the  seeds 
and  roots  of  weeds,  will,  if  beaten  smooth  after  the  acorns  are 
sown,  produce  few  or  no  weeds  for  a  year  or  two.  A  section 
of  ground  so  prepared  {fg^l^-)  will  show  the  surface  soil 
under  the  intended  row  about  ;jt  72 
two  and  a  half  tunes  the  aver- 
age depth,  which  will  admit  of 

the  acorns  sending  down   a  powerful  tap  roo^  and  insure 
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great  vigour  for  the  first  two  or  three  years,  till  the  piants  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  injury  from  weeds. 

Acorns  are  very  apt  to  be  eaten  by  mice ;  immerse  them  in 
vegetable  tar,  and  dry  them  with  powdered  lime,  in  the  same 
way  as  wheat  is  pickled  before  sowing.     Draw  a  drill  along 
the  centre  of  each  rid 
deposit  them  thinly,  at 
say,  of  four  good  acorns 
After  the  work  is  cc 
set  traps  for  mice  (oi 
best  is    an  empty  fl( 
buried  in  the  soil,  witi 
torn  on  a  level  with  th 

fig.  73.  Cond,)y  and  appoint  a  person  to  watch  the  crows. 
Mr.  Allen  states,  that  after  twenty-five  years'  experience  and 
observation  as  a  gardener,  he  considers  the  above  plan  as  the 
best  he  knows  for  raising  oak  timber. 

LondoTiy  Marchy  1826. 


Art.  X.     On  the  Culture  ofAsp&ragus.     By  J.  O.  S.  P. 
Sir, 

There  are  few,  if  any,  places  in  the  United  Kingdom  where 
asparagus  is  grown  equal  to  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London ;  but  if  the  method  now  to  be  described  be  strictly 
followed,  I  have  no  doubt  the  result  will  be  as  good  asparagus 
as  is  or  can  be  grown. 

Make  choice  of  a  piece  of  ground  which  lies  dry  and 
slopes^  so  that  the  rain  may  run  quickly  ofi^  the  paths ;  the 
lighter  the  soil  is  the  better.  Diff  into  the  ground  in  the 
autumn  a  large  quantity  of  good  dung,  and  point  it  over  in 
the  following  spring  for  the  purpose  of  loosening  the  ground, 
and  mixing  the  dung  with  it ;  then  make  holes  with  a  hroad" 
pointed  dibble  about  an  inch  deep,  at  proper  distances  where 
plants  ought  to  be  put,  in  each  hole  drop  three  seeds,  and 
cover  the  holes  with  light  mould,  such  as  that  from  old 
cucumber  beds :  the  covering  should  be  rather  above  the  rest 
of  the  ground.  The  beds  should  be  made  four  feet  wide, 
and  the  paths  two  feet  Cover  the  beds  with  rotten  dung,  and 
let  it  remain  on  all  the  summer,  which  will  keep  the  beds 
moist,  and  nourish  the  young  plants.  As  soon  as  the  stalks 
are  decyed  rake  oflT  the  dung^  and  put  on  three  or  four 
inches  of  rotten  leaves,  such  as  have  been  used  for  forcing 
melons,  pines,  &c.  The  leaves  will  be  much  improved  by 
having  been  exposed  for  some  months,  and  turned  over  two 
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or  three  times  before  they  are  put  on  the  beds.  Put  a  light 
covering  of  mould  over  them  to  prevent  their  being  blown 
away  by  the  wind.  Apply  leaves  in  the  same  way  every  au- 
tumn,  until  the  mould  become  as  deep  as  it  is  wanted  above 
the  roots  of  the  plants,  increasing  the  quantity  laid  on  at 
once  according  to  the  strength  of  your  plants.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  have  the  paths  covered  with  long  dung  or  litter, 
to  prevent  their  being  trod  too  hard  for  the  roots  to  run  in. 
The  paths  should  never  be  dug,  as  is  usually  done,  nor  even 
the  beds  dug  with  a  prong,  which  is  often  done,  much  to  the 
injury  of  the  crowns.  •  The  leaf  mould  when  decayed  will  be 
found  sufficiently  light  for  the  plants  to  rise  through  without 
digging.  Any  vegetable  mould  will  be  found  to  answer 
well,  particularly  the  mould  of  green  vegetables.  Holes  and 
ditches  in  and  adjoining  woods  generally  abound  with  de- 
cayed leaves,  which,  if  mixed  with  leaves  that  may  be  col- 
lected, or  any  useless  litter,  will  soon  become  a  large  quantity 
of  mould. 

The  advantages  which  asparagus  plants  derive  from  this 
manner  of  cultivation,  are  these :  The  roots  run  in  the  paths 
undisturbed,  and  near  to  the  surface ;  the  roots  in  the  beds 
find  their  way  into  the  leaf  mould,  wherein  they  grow  stronger 
than  in  the  common  way,  where  they  are  down  from  one  foot 
to  six  inches  in  the  natural  soiL 

Some  may  say,  who  is  going  to  be  at  all  this  trouble  about 
growing  asparagus?  Certainly  there  is  no  greater  luxury 
produced  for  a  grower  than  good  asparagus  and  plenty  of  it, 
and  I  can  state  from  experience,  that  by  the  above  method 
of  culture,  the  produce  from  one  bed  will  be  as  much  as  from 
three  or  four,  and  of  better  quality.  Beds  made  after  this 
way  will  be  as  good  at  twenty  years  old  as  they  were  at  six 
years. 

I  remain,  Sir,  &c. 
December,  U.  1826.  J.  O.  S.  P. 


Art.  X  I.  Description  of  a  Flued  Pit  for  growing  Cucumbers 
and  Melons,  or  for  other  Purposes,  and  of  a  ncfdy-invented 
Structure  fbr  growing  Peaches  and  Grapes.  By  Mr.  John 
Haythorn,  C.  M.  H.  S.,  Gardener  to  the  Lord  Middleton, 
at  WoUaton  Hall,  near  Nottingham. 

Sir, 
A  GENTLEMAN  m  this  neighbourhood  having  asked  me  if  I 
could  recommend  him  a  plan  of  a  pit  for  the  growth  of  firuits 
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and  vegetables,  and  also  any  plan  by  which  he  might  grow  a 
few  peaches  and  grapes,  I  gave  him  those  which  I  am  now 
about  to  describe,  and  which  I  promised  to  send  3ron  some 
account  of.  I  may  premise,  that  the  garden  of  this  gentleman 
has  very  little  walling,  and  no  proper  place  for  growing  mush- 
rooms ;  and  therefore  I  included  a  pit  for  the  latter,  and  a 
substitute  for  the  former,  and  for  a  peach-house  and  vinery. 
Pits  on  a  similar  plan  I  have  used  with  gn^t  success  at 
Wollaton  Hall,  for  growing  cucumbers  and  melons.  The 
cucumbers,  and  the  smaller  sorts  of  melons,  I  train  under  the 
glass,  and  the  larger  sorts  of  melons  cti  the  surface  of  the  bed 
in  the  usual  way. 

The  pits  [Jig.  74.)  stand  east  and  west,  and  may  either  be 
used  for  cucumbers  and  melons,  or  for  forcing  vegetables  or 


flowers.  They  may  be  of  the  usual  length  and  breadth,  and 
sunk  as  deep  into  the  earth  as  the  dimness  of  the  soil  and 
drainage  will  admit  of.  Each  pit  has  one  fire  and  a  flue,  which 
makes  three  courses,  two  under  the  pit  (ff,  a\  and  one  along 
the  pathway,  to  heat  the  air  of  the  house  (&).  Over  this  last 
flue  is  a  narrow  pit,  or  box,  in  the  way  of  border  (c),  for  hold- 
ing the  earth  for  the  cucumbers  or  small  melons,  which  are 
trained  to  wires,  suspended  from  the  roof  {d).  The  soil  in  thia 
border  may  be  increased  by  laying  one  or  more  courses  of 
bricks  along  its  outer  kerb  {e).  Steam  may  be  produced  by 
pourinff  water  over  the  cover  of  the  flue  (i);  and  also,  if 
desirable,  it  might  be  produced  under  the  bed  of  earth  by 
introducing  water  through  a  pipe  with  a  funnel  {k) ;  all  the 
flues  being  furnished  with  a  course  of  bricks  along  the 
outer  edges  of  the  cover,  so  as  to  form  a  trough  between 
them. 

The  mushroom  house  (g)  is  a  vault  between  the  two  pits, 
and  which,  by  means  of  small  openings  (i),  to  be  closeid  at 
pleasure  by  bricks,  may  receive  heat  from  either  or  both  of 
the  pits;  but,  excepting  in  the  most  severe  weather,  the 
warmth  incident  to  its  situation  will  be  sufficient  for  the  growdi 
of  mushrooms.     It  may  be  fitted  up  with  shelves  {h)  in  the 
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usual  way,  and  may 
also  be  used  for 
forcing  succory, 
rhubarb,  seacale, 
winter  potatoes,  &c. 
The  peach  and 
vine  wall  (fg.  75.) 
is  proposed  to  in- 
dose  a  plot  of 
ffround  thirty  or 
forty  feet  long,  and 
of  any  convenient 
width.  Afire-place 
(a)  is  sunk  in  the 
soil  at  one  end,  and 
two  flues  (6,  c)  pro- 
ceed from  it,  the 
tops  of  which  {d) 
are  level  with  the 
ground's  surface. 
These  flues  meet 
at  the  opposite  end 
{e\  and  may  be 
carried  up  either 
in  brick-work  or  in 
earthen  pipes,  so  as 
to  meet  in  a  chim- 
ney-top, concealed 
in  the  pediment  (/ ), 
over  the  centre  of 
the  door-way  to  the 
inclosed  space.  If 
these  flues  run  east 
and  west,  or  south- 
west and  north- 
east, then  one  of 
them  may  be  cover- 
ed with  boards  for 
growingpeaches  on 
both  sides,  planting 
the  trees  in  the  in- 
side {h)y  and  train- 
ing them  up  one 
side  and  down  the 
other ;  and  the 
other  flue  may  be 
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covered  with  boards,  and  a  wire  trellis  on  one  side  (i)»  for, 
vines,  and  glass  frames  on  the  other  side  {k\  to  admit  the 
light,  and  retain  the  heated  air  from  the  flue.  The  vines  should 
be  planted  in  the  inclosed  border,  which  should  not  be  very 
deep,  and  might  be  paved  at  bottom  and  well  drained,  so  as  to 
limit  the  supply  of  nourishment,  and  check  the  overexuberance 
of  growth  in  both  peaches  and  vines.  TTie  roots  of  the  vines 
may  be  kept  apart  from  those  of  the  peaches  by  an  under- 
ground division  of  slates,  or  a  brick-on-edge  wall ;  indeed,  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  limit  the  roots  of  each  particular 
vine  and  tree  in  the  same  way.  As  there  would  be  some 
difliculty  in  glazing  the  round  ends,  they  may  be  boarded  and 
covered  with  peaches,  leaving  only  the  straight  part  for  vines. 

When  the  peach-trees  are  in  blossom,  they  may  be  pro- 
tected by  a  moveable  coping,  and  by  a  canvass  or  gauze 
covering.  Standard  peaches  may  be  planted  against  the  glass 
{k)j  with  stems  sufficiently  long  to  reach  the  height  of  the 
structure,  and  their  heads  may  be  trained  down  the  opposite 
side  (/).. 

This  structure  should  be  rounded  at  the  top,  for  the  more 
easily  training  the  trees  over  it ;  and  it  should  be  well  painted 
or  coated  over  with  gas  tar  or  pitch  every  two  or  three  years, 
to  insure  durability,  and  destroy  insects.  If  each  side  of  the 
structure  be  six  feet  high,  both  sides  will  be  equal  to  a  wall  of 
twelve  feet ;  and  I  think  the  mode  of  heating  will  be  found 
superior  to  that  adopted  in  the  common  mode  of  constructing 
hot-walls.  Pots  of  strawberries  might  be  forced  along  with 
the  vines,  and  steam  might  be  produced  by  pouring  water  into 
the  trough  formed  on  the  top  of  the  flue  (d)*  Dampers  might 
be  introduced  at  the  place  where  the  flues  divide  (m),  so  as  to 
throw  the  heat  wholly,  or  more  or  less,  to  one  side,  at  pleasure. 
A  walk  {n)  might  go  round  the  piece  of  ground  inclosed; 
and  this  ground  might  be  slightly  cropped;  but  it  will  be 
better  neither  to  stir  it  deep,  nor  to  grow  any  thing  on  it,  but 
merely  to  keep  it  clear  of  weeds.  t)are  also  must  be  takoi 
not  to  disturb  the  partition  between  the  roots  [o) ;  and  if,  as  I 
would  recommend,  each  separate  tree  be  partitioned  ofl^,  the 
ground  should  neither  be  dug  nor  cropped,  bQt  manured  on 
the  surface,  and  slighdy  pricked  up  with  a  fork  two  or  three 
times  a  year. 

I  think  a  structure  of  this  kind  would  have  a  good  effect 
on  each  side  of  the  main  walk  in  a  garden,  as  a  substitute  for 
an  espalier  rail.  Both  fuinace  and  chimney-top  might  be 
connected  with  the  outer  wall  of  the  garden,  so  as  not  to  be 
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oflfensiye,  or  to  show  that  any  flue  or  fire  was  connected  with 
the  structure.  I  remaiu,  Sir,  8cc. 

John  Haythorn. 
WollaUm  Gardens^  Dec.  1826. 


AhT.  XII.  Experiments  on  the  Growth  of  the  Foliage  of 
Bulbiferous  Plants.  By  Anthony  Todo  Thomson,  M.D. 
F.L.S.  8cc. 

Dear  Sir, 

One  advantage  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  highly  im- 
portant to  the  labouring  gardener,  is  the  opportunity  which  it 
affords  of  communicating  to  him  iacts  connected  with  vege- 
table physiology,  which  his  time  and  his  opportunities  of 
obtaining  information,  prevent  him  from  acquiring  through 
books ;  but  which,  if  they  were  known  to  him,  he  mignt 
prosecute  with  advantage,  without  any  interruption  to  his 
ordinary  occupations.  The  following  observations  upon  the 
growth  of  the  foliage  of  bulbiferous  plants,  I  send  to  you,  at 
this  time,  because  this* class  of  plants  is,  now,  in  such  a  state 
that  any  gardener  may  verify  their  accuracy. 

In  my  published  Lectures  on  Botany^  I  have  pointed  out 
the  impropriety  of  regarding  bulbs  as  roots ;  and  have  there 
stated,  that  they  are  merely  appendages  of  roots,  and  some- 
times of  stems.  From  the  manner  in  which  a  bulb  vegetates, 
it  may  be  correctly  regarded,  also,  as  the  centre  of  the  plant 
which  is  produced  from  it.  The  leaves  rise,  and  are  per- 
fected at  the  apex,  the  increments  of  growth  being  added 
at  the  base,  or  next  to  the  bulb;  while,  in  the  roots  or  radi- 
cles, the  additions  are  made  at  the  points,  as  in  all  other 
plants,  a  tact  which  was  first  noticed  by  Du  Hamel.  Thus, 
if  a  thread  be  passed  through  the  radicle  of  a  Narcissus,  for 
example,  it  will  remain  at  the  same  distance  from  the  bottom 
of  the  bulb,  although  the  radicle  elongate  to  twenty  times  its 
original  length :  but,  if  a  thread  be  passed,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, through  the  leaf  of  the  plant,  it  is  carried  upwards  as  the 
leaf  elongates.  To  determine  the  manner  in  which  the  incre- 
ments of  growth  are  deposited  in  the  leaf,  the  following  ex- 
periment was  made  upon  a  Narcissus  growing  in  a  water 
glass. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  1823,  a  silk  thread  was  passed 
through  one  of  the  leaves  of  a  Narcissus,  one  inch  from  its 
apex ;  another  thread'  was  also  passed  four  inches  below  the 
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former.  Hie  ix>rtion  of  the  leaf  beneath  the  last  thread  and 
the  bulb  was  two  inches.  The  growth  of  the  plant  produced 
the  following  changes  in  the  length  of  each  of  the  above- 
mentioned  divisions. 


Dimensions  of  the 
entire  leaf. 


Dimensions  between  the  Threads. 


From  the  Apex 
to  the  First. 


From  the  First 
to  the  Second. 


From  the  Second 
to  the  Bulb. 


I  Feb.  14. 
— 15. 
— 16. 

18. 

20. 

85. 


7  inches. 
7|  inches. 
8-^  inches. 
S^  inches. 
9^  inches. 
lo|  inches. 


One  inch. 
No  change. 
No  change. 
No  change. 
No  change. 
No  change. 


4  inches. 
No  change. 
4^  inches. 
4^  inches. 
4^  inches. 
4^   inches. 


3  inches. 
2|-  inches. 
3  inches. 
5}  inches. 
4|  inches. 
5^  inches. 


From  this  experiment  it  appears  that,  in  eight  days,  the 
leaf  had  increased  nothing  within  an  inch  of  the  point ;  that 
it  had  increased  one  third  of  an  inch  only  within  six  inches 
of  the  point;  and  that,  between  this  point  and  the  bulb,  the 
increase  was  three  inches  and  half  an  inch ;  demonstrating 
that  the  whole  of  the  increments  of  growth  had  been  deposited 
at  the  base  of  the  leaf,  whilst  the  apex  remained  unchanged 
and  was  carried  upwards.  It  was  still,  however,  necessary  to 
ascertain,  whether  the  apex  of  the  leaf  possessed  any  influence 
in  affecting  the  growth  of  the  base?  and  whether  the  sap, 
which  produced  the  increase,  was  first  raised  to  the  point  of 
the  leaf?  To  answer  these  queries,  I  made  the  following 
experiment. 

I  took  a  Jonquil  which,  on  the  20th  of  March,  bad  four 
leaves,  each  eight  inches  long.  I  cut  off  one  leaf,  a,  at  the 
height  of  two  inches  from  its  base;  another,  b,  at  four  inches 
from  its  base;  a  third,  r,  at  six  inches  from  its  base ;  and  left 
the  fourth  entire.  Through  the  middle  of  the  remaining 
portion  of  by  that  is,  two  inches  above  its  base,  I  passed  a 
silk  thread  ;  through  c  I  passed,  also,  two  silk  threads,  one 
at  two  inches  froni  its  base,  and  the  other  two  inches  above 
the  former,  so  as  to  divide  the  portion  of  the  leaf  into  three 
equal  divisions ;  and  in  the  same  manner  divided  d,  the  entire 
leaf,  into  four  equal  divisions,  one  of  which  necessarily  con- 
stituted two  inches  of  apex.  The  result  of  the  growth  of 
the  leaves,  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  was  the  following :  — 

a  had  elongated  half  an  inch  only,  and  had  become  greener 
at  the  base. 

b  had  elongated  three-fourths •  of  an  inch,  and  was,  also, 
greener  at  the  base.   . 
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c  had  elongated  two  inches  and  a  half,  and  was  scarcely 

altered  in  colour  at  the  base. 
d  had  elongated  three  inches  and  three  fourths  of  an  inch, 
and  remamed  natural,    or    unaltered   in   respea   of 
colour  at  the  base. 
The  inference  which  I  draw  from  this  experiment  is,  that 
the  sap  must   be  raised  to  the  apex  of  the  leaf,  in  order 
to  undergo  that  change  which  is  necessary  to  render  it,  on 
descending,  fit  to  be  assimilated  into  the  substance  of  the  bulb ; 
and  that  it  is  from  this  altered  sap,  that  the  increase  to  the 
leaves  is  derived  :  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  apex  of  the  leaf 
in  bulbiferous  plhnts  performs  the  same  function  as  the  entire 
leaf  in  trees  and  shrubs. 

I  remam.  Dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Anthony  Todd  Thomson. 
S.  Hinde  Street^  Manchester  Square^ 
MatxA,  12.  1827. 


Art.  XIII.     On  the  Culture  of  Orchideous  Plants.     By  A.  X. 

Sir, 

The  native  orchideae  will  thrive  tolerably  well  under  the 
following  treatment:  Choose  a  spot  on  a  north  border,  or 
north  side  of  a  hedge,  which  is  sheltered  from  the  sun  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  as  much  protected  from  cutting  frost 
winds  in  spring  as  possible.  Take  out  the  soil  to  the  depth 
of  twelve  inches ;  lay  three  inches  of  brick-bats  at  the  bottom 
of  the  excavation ;  cover  them  with  thin  turf,  and  fill  up  the 
remaining  space  with  a  compost  of  one  half  melon  loam,  one 
fourth  ofpeat,  and  one  fourth  of  sand.  Plant  the  roots  about 
three  inches  deep,  surrounding  the  bulb  with  an  inch  of  sand, 
which  will  prevent  them  from  perishing  in  wet  weather,  by  ab- 
corbing  the  moisture  during  the  time  they  are  in  a  dormant 
state.  Put  a  light  covering  of  furze  or  fern  over  the  bed  in 
March  and  April  to  shelter  Uiem  from  cutting  frost  winds.  At 
this  season  they  frequently  get  cut  off  even  in  their  native 
places  of  growth  by  the  seventy  of  the  weather.  The  species 
that  will  succeed  treated  in  this  way  are,  Haben^ria  bifolia ; 
CXrchis  Morio,  m^ula,  latifdlia,  macuUta;  Gymnad^nia  con- 
opsea;  Herminium  Mon6rchis;  List^ra  ovata;  Epipictis 
ladfolia,  and  paliistris. 

The  following  species  are  more  tender,  and,  to  ensure  their 
preservation  for  years,  they  ought  to  be  potted  in  the  same 
compost  as  directed  for  the  bed  above  described,  with  plenty 
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of  drainage  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  and  also  sand  aroiiiid 
their  bulbs.  When  their  flower-stalks  decay  place  the  pots 
close  under  a  south  wall  or  hedse  where  little  rain  can  get  Xfi, 
them,  or  lay  the  pots  on  their  sides  to  prevent  their  getting 
over  wet.  In  autumn  they  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  cold  (rame 
facing  the  east  or  west,  but  not  the  south,  where  they  may 
remam  till  April.  Shift  them  every  spring,  clearing  away  all 
or  nearly  all  the  mould  and  sand  from  their  roots,  lliose 
that  require  this  treatment  are,  CKrchis  pyramidalis,  ustulata, 
militiris,  fusca,  hircina;  Habenaria  viridis;  A^ceras  anthropo- 
phora ;  CKphrys  muscifera^  apifera,  aranifera ;  and  Spiranthes 
spiralis. 

llie  E4)ipactis  pallens,  ensifolia;  and  Neottia,  Nidus  avis, 
will  seldom  be  preserved  above  one  season  under  any  treat- 
ment that  I  am  acquainted  with.  Spiranthes  spiralis,  although 
supposed  by  some  persons  not  to  flower  in  the  same  spot 
again  for  years,  will  be  found,  when  treated  as  above,  to  flower 
regularly  every  year,  and  to  increase  &ster  than  most  of  the 
otlier  species.  If  you  think  the  above  worthy  of  your  notice, 
I  will,  perhaps,  at  some  future  period,  give  you  more  minute 
details  of  each  species  as  to  treatment. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
October  25.  1826.  A.  X 


Art.  XIV.  Observations  on  Water  as  regards  Ornamental 
Scenery.  By  Richard  Morris,  Esq.  F.  L.  S.  Surveyor 
and  Landscape  Gardener. 

Of  the  many  ornaments  employed  to  embellish  landscape 
scenery,  and  of  those  which  relate  more  especially  to  land- 
scape gardening,  water  contributes  in  an  eminent  degree  to 
add  the  beautiful,  the  picturesque,  or  the  grand.  It  is  on  the 
due  appropriation  of  the  forms  of  water,  that  a  very  important 
branch  of  the  duties  of  the  landscape  gardener  depend.  The 
neglect  which  this  branch  of  the  art  nas  suffered  is  attributp 
able  as  much  to  the  incompetency  of  the  designer  and  executer 
of  improvements,  as  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  required 
element,  and  the  many  specimens  of  bad  taste  in  the  disposal 
and  arrangement  of  water  has  contributed  materially  to  that 
neglect ;  for  it  is  a  well-judged  and  correct  decision,  that  where 
ability  in  this  branch  orthe  art  is  wanted,  it  is  better  to  submit 
to  the  privation,  than  to  be  continually  disgusted  by  viewing 
a  misapplication  of  that  which,  had  it  been  judiciously  dis- 
posed, would  have  formed  one  of  the  most  essential  omamentg 
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of  the  landscape.  If  proofi  were  required  of  the  value  of 
water  in  landscape  scenery,  it  would  be  necessary  only  to  refer 
to  those  lovely  scenes  of  nature,  where  the  smooth  unrippled 
lake,  reflecting  all  the  harmonious  tints  surrounding  it,  adds 
beauty  to  the  scenery;  where  the  winding  river,  with  its 
variously  formed  banks,  enlivens  the  meadow  and  the  valley — 
where  the  purling  stream  or  rivulet  trickling  down  its  pebbly 
bed,  and  breaking  the  silence,  adds  solemnity  to  the  wood,  — 
or  where  the  bold  impetuous  cataract,  dashing  its  waters  over 
huge  masses  of  rock,  enriches  so  much  the  grandeur  of  the 
scene,  already  stupendous,  that  it  becomes  almost  terrific. 
Such  scenes  as  these  must  be  viewed  with  admiration  by  all 
possessed  of  taste,  and  must  be  desirable  on  the  domain  of 
every  lover  of  the  beautiful  and  the  picturesque. 

A  lake  (y%.  76.)  is  very  appropriate  and  omamentdl  in 
some  situations,  but  as  it  requires  extent  in  width  and  length. 


a  unity  of  character  is  necessary  in  the  suiTounding  scenery, 
that  it  may  not  appear  to  occupy  too  much  space,  nor  be  un- 
appropriated ;  its  boundaries  should  be  much  diversified  in 
form,  no  distinguishable  character  of  outline  should  be  observ- 
able ;  the  little  intricacies  occasioned  by  oudets  and  projec- 
tions will  be  interesting,  and  productive  of  a  pleasing  effect, 
which  in  some  places  would  wear  the  appearance  of  continuing 
where  perhaps  no  water  existed,  thus  producing  a  justifiable 
deception. 

A  river  winding  through  a  valley  {fg.  77.),  or  on  an  ex- 
tended plain,  gives  a  lively  interest  to  the  scenery.  Where  a 
supply  of  water  affords  the  opportunity  for  producing  an  arti- 
ficial river,  great  care  is  requisite  while  directing  its  course, 
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to  avoid  those  formal  and  regular  curves  which  so  frequently 
mark  works  of  art  with  a  decision  ever  offensive  to  the  ac^ 


mirer  of  nature.  The  regularly  formed  canal,  with  its  equal 
breadth  and  sloping  banks,  betrays  the  work  of  art  in  a  very 
slight  degree  more  than  the  regularly  formed  winding  stream, 
with  its  sweeps  in  geometrical  exactitude,  its  banks  in  uni- 
form declivity,  and  its  width  corresponding  throughout ;  these 
formalities  can  never  be  admired  by  the  painter.  Where  "  pic- 
turesqueness  '^  b  required,  these  monotonous  forms  must  be 
avoided. 

A  rivulet  winding  through  the 
to  charm  the  ear  as  the  eye.  The 
of  the  purling  stream,  enlivened 
the  almost  noiseless  trees,  among 
posed  roots  the  lucid  element  is  o 
its  serpentine  course,  is  a  scene 

scribed.  It  is  in  such  sequestered  spots,  that  the  mind  feels 
delighted  in  being  alone ;  removed  from  the  noise  and  busde 
of  the  world,  it  is  enabled  uninterruptedly  to  enjoy  and  um- 
template  Nature's  works,  and  to  give  scope  to  those  reflections 
which  such  a  spot  is  calculated  to  produce.  To  such  retreats 
man  is  instinctively  led ;  he  returns  again  and  again  to  the 
delightful  situation,  still  finding  some  new  object,  some  fresh 
beauty  to  admire,  till  the  enjoyment  he  expresses  while  wit- 
nessing such  scenes  would  appear  to  the  casual  observer  to 
border  on  enthusiasm. 

Water  presented  to  the  eye  in  the  form  of  a  cataract  {fg.  78.) 
impresses  the  mind  with  an  idea  of  grandeur ;  in  no  form  in 
which  water  is  viewed,  either  in  nature  or  in  art,  does  it  so 
trulv  present  the  picturesque  as  in  a  cataract,  where  it  is 
made  to  dash  with  bold  irregularity  over  the  rugged  precipice, 
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and  where  the  adjaieent  ground-work  supports  a  character  in 
unbon :  — 

"  While  from  aloft  the  bursting  torrents  flow, 
Ka  deep  recoiling  surges  foam  below ; 
Prone  o*er  the  rocks  the  whitening  sheet  descends, 
And  viewless  Echo's  car  astonished  rends." 

In  the  disposal  or  Formation  of  ornamental  water,  the  banks 
must  be  a  particular  feature  in  producing  the  character  re- 
quired ;  on  these  much  depend  as  to  the  general  effect  of  the 


subject ;  and  much  judgment  is  essential  to  their  well  and  ap- 
propriate disposal.  To  some  situations  the  gentle  curved  line 
would  be  best  adapted ;  to  others  a  partial  flat  on  one  side, 
with  perhaps  a  decided  irregularity  on  the  other ;  and  some^ 
times  the  precipitous  and  towering  bank,  in  parts  overhang- 
ing, would  give  contrast  and  effect.  The  undulating  curved 
line  may  be  introduced,  where  a  continuity  of*  a  flat  piece  of 
water  is  visible,  or  where  an  irregularity  of  outline  in  the  dis- 
tant scenery  is  manifest,  and  where  any  high  and  much  pro- 
jecting forms  in  the  foreground  cut  the  irregularity  of  the 
distance,  then  the  opposition  of  the  curved  line  will  be  more 
particularly  requisite  and  truly  in  harmony.  A  partial  flat  in 
parts  is  frequently  desirable,  to  give  a  view  to  the  more  inter- 
esting portions  of  a  piece  of  water,  to  be  seen  from  the  resi- 
dence, or  any  other  conspicuous  point  of  view,  as  well  as 
sometimes  being  in  contrast  to  the  precipices  of  another  por- 
tion of  the  bank;  and  sometimes,  where  a  river  is  much  covered, 
a  flat  surface  might  in  parts  afford  a  view  of  some  distant 
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cunre.  A  portion  of  the  river  thus  re-appearing  at  a  distance 
would  be  truly  interesting ;  and  this  effect  might  even  be  pro- 
duced under  some  circumstances  with  a  lake  as  well  as  a 
river.  The  perpendicular  and  towering  bank  contributes 
much  to  vary  the  character  and  forms  of  the  sides  of  lakes  or 
rivers,  opposing  the  regular  sloping  bank,  or  the  dead  level : 
these  oppositions,  so  evident  in  nature,  should  be  studiously 
observed  in  artificial  scenery,  where  there  is  a  desire  of  pro- 
ducing the  picturesque.  In  productions  of  this  kind,  taking 
nature  for  a  model,  the  object  to  be  gained  is  not  merely  to 
bring  into  an  assemblage  the  variety  of  forms  which  nature 
displays,  but  so  to  dispose  them  that  tney  shall  not  appear  to  be 
the  studied  production  of  art.  Here  may  well  be  taken  into 
consideration  the  component  parts  of  banks,  as  well  as  forms 
considered  as  a  whole,  for  on  these  parts  depend  much  the 
character  and  effect  produced.  No  better  guide  can  be  oflered 
than  the  compositions  of  natural  banks :  there  will  be  observed 
the  most  pleasing  harmony  and  contrast  of  colours  in  the 
various-tinted  strata,  occasioned  by  the  white  chalks,  the 
brown  earths,  the  red  gravels,  combined  with  the  greensward 
and  variously-tinted  foliage ;  these  blended  and  appropriately 
disposed,  combine  to  form  not  only  Jiarmony  and  beauty,  but 
contribute  also  towards  the  picturesque.  In  the  formation  of 
banks  to  artificial  water,  added  to  the  variety  of  odours  in  the 
materials  employed,  we  must  aldo  observe  their  forms ;  these 
are  firequently  marked  in  a  most  interesting  manner  in  the 
banks  of  natural  rivers :  there  portions  of  the  softer  stratas  are 
washed  away  by  the  stream,  leaving  proje<^ons  of  stronger 
substances  of  rocks  or  huge  stones.  Parts  being  undermined, 
portions  of  green  turf  are  thrown  down,  perhaps  resting  mid- 
way, from  which  sometimes  are  observable  brambles  or  other 
bushes,  just  able  to  obtain  support,  and  throwing  their  branches 
towards  the  stream  below ;  all  these  combine  to  produce  the 
most  lively  interest,  and  in  works  of  art,  where  picturesque 
beauty  is  an  object,  by  observing  and  imitating  these  striking 
features,  as  well  as  other  pleasing  intricacies  with  which  na- 
ture abounds,  the  work  may  be  made  to  assume  a  character 
of  natural  irregularly,  which  is  rarely  viewed  ii>  artificial  pro- 
ductions* 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Abx.  XV.     On  tie  Mmts  and  Demerits  of  Iron  Hot-houses 
for  the  Culture  of  the  Pine  Apple.     By  Mr.  Alexander 
Gm^tm,  Gardener  to  Sir  Willkrai  Wake,  Bart  Courteen 
Hatt,  near  Nambaniptoii. 

Dear  Sir, 

Excepting  a  communication  from  the  President  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  which  was  published  in  their  Transac- 
tions  some  time  since,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  opinion  having 
•  as  yet  been  given  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  curvilinear  hot- 
houses, constructed  of  iron  sash  bar,  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
pine  apple.  In  consequence  of  this  deficiency  on  that  point, 
I  make  bold  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  the  subject,,  which, 
if  you  think  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine, 
they  are  freely  offered. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  absolutely  necessar}',  for  bringing 
pine  apples  to  perfection,  (under  whatever  structure  or  build- 
ing they  may  be  grown),  to  have  a  sufficient  ventilation,  that 
the  heated  or  confined  air  may  be  allowed  to  escape,  and  a 
free  admission  of  fresh  au"  permitted  to  enter;  but  this  is  more 
particularly  requisite  under  the  curvilinear  iron  bar,  as  a  much 
larger  portion  of  the  sun's  rays  are  obviously  transmitted  by 
the  additional  surface  of  glass  which  it  contains,  than  would 
be  the  case  in  a  house  constructed  of  the  common  sash  and 
rafter.  Particular  attention  to  the  regulation  of  the  ventilators 
is  also  a  very  requisite  point  in  the  management  of  a  curvili- 
near house,  much  more  so  than  in  a  common  pit  or  stove. 

One  apparent  bad  effect,  I  am  well  aware,  will  result  from 
the  adoption  of  the  iron  bar,  viz.  the  plants  soon  assume  a 
rusty  tinge  and  unhealthy  appearance  during  the  summer 
months ;  but  in  the  autumn  they  regain  that  green  hue  which 
is  so  sure  an  emblem  of  health  in  the  pine.  These  transitions 
I  at  first  considered  to  be  of  a  decidedly  injurious  nature,  but 
experience  proved  dmt  in  the  swelling  off  and  flavour  of  fruit, 
it  did  not  materially  injure  them ;  however,  I  certainly  would 
prefer  retaining  the  green  hue.  In  the  summers  of  1825-6, 1 
succeeded  &r  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations  in  accom- 
plishing this  desired  object;  namely,  by  shading  with  sheets 
of  canvass,  from  the  hours  of  nine,  ten,  and  eleven  in  the 
morning,  until  three,  four,  and  five  in  the  afternoon,  accord- 
'  ing  to  the  influence  of  the  sun.  In  addition  to  the  shading, 
I  kept  a  constant  saturated  atmasphere  in  the  interior  of  the 
house,  from  which  the  greatest  benefits  were  derived  in  the 
swelling  of  the  fruit,  and  also  in  destroying  the  red  spider. 
Every  practical  gardener  is  aware  how  difficult  it  is  to  subdue 
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this  insect  in  a  hot-house  where  French  beans  and  other  cu- 
linary vegetables  are  necessarily  grown. 

I  endeavoured  to  pursue  a  regular  system  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  moisture,  and  the  point  of  condensation  was  re- 
gulated by  the  hygrometer  invented  by.  Mr.  Daniel,  taking  as 
a  guide  the  degree  of  atmospheric  vapour  that  generally  pre- 
vails in  tropical  climates,  and  which  (as  I  understand)  seldom 
varies  more  than  five  or  ten  degrees  from  the  temperature  of 
the  air.  At  the  time  I  commenced  this  mode  of  treatment 
the  pine  plants  were  in  a  very  unhealthy  and  stinted  state,  and 
some  vines  in  the  house  were  absolutely  covered  with  red 
spider ;  in  a  very  short  time  the  spider  was  entirely  eradi- 
cated, and  the  pines  wonderfully  improved. 

I  consider  so  minute  a  regulation  of  the  quantity  of  water 
applied  for  saturating  the  house  to  be  by  no  means  requisite ; 
the  same  practical  effects  may  be  produced  in  regulating  the 
quantity  of  moisture,  by  the  indications  of  the  thermometer, 
which  certainly  every  one  who  superintends  the  management 
of  a  hot^house  must  necessarily  consult  The  hygrometer  is,  in 
the  first  instance,  very  expensive,  which  expense  is  increased 
by  the  consumption  of  ether  on  every  observation  being  made. 

I  have  now  stated  what  I  regard  as  the  principal  objections 
to  a  hot-house  for  the  cultivation  of  the  pine  apple  constructed* 
of  the  curvilinear  iron  bar,  and  have  also  pointed  out  by  what 
means  I  effectually  obviated  those  objections.  I  will  now  en- 
deavour to  enumerate  the  various  benefits  that  attend  it,  which, 
under  a  proper  management,  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  pre- 
ponderate in  its  favour. 

What  can  be  more  desirable  for  a  gentleman  to  exhibit  as  a 
prominent  feature  in  his  dessert,  than  a  handsome  grown,  large- 
sized,  and  delicious-flavoured  pine  apple?  Yet  how  much 
more  mast  its  value  be  enhanced  in  his  estimation,  if  he  can 
produce  this  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  no  such  thing  can 
be  had  in  the  country  !  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
by  cultivating  pines  under  a  curvilinear  bar,  the  season  will 
be  accelerated  at  least  two  months  in  the  size  and  flavour  of 
the  fruit,  if  a  proper  system  of  management  is  in  other  respects 
pursued. 

In  confirmation  of  this  assertion,  I  will  mention  an  instance 
which  came  under  my  own  immediate  observation.  In  No- 
vember, 1825,  some  New  Providence  and  Enville  plants 
showed  fruit,  which  swelled  extremely  well ;  the  Providence 
fVora  small  plants,  weighed  about  5^1bs.,  they  ripened  early  in 
the  springs  and  were  pronounced  bv  an  eminent  fruiterer  in 
London  as  the  handsomest  grown  he  bad  ever  seen,  and  my 
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employer  bore  testimony  to  the  superiority  of  their  flavour. 
In  the  summer  months  (the  general  season  when  good-fla- 
voured pines  are  obtained  from  a  wooden  house),  those  culti- 
vated in  the  former  will  surpass  them  in  handsomeness  of 
growth,  size,  and  flavour. 

It  is  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  that,  from  a  long-continued 
regular  course  of  observation,  I  am  able  candidly  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  my  previous  objections  to  iron  houses  are  entirely 
surmounted,  {expaientia  docetj)  and  I  willingly  avail  myself  of 
this  opportunity  to  state  that  practical  gardeners,  of  all  others, 
ought  to  prove  before  they  condemn. 

Dear  Sir,  I  am,  &c. 


Courteen  HaO^  Jan.  23.  1827. 


Alexander  Gordon. 


Art.  XVI.     On  the  relative  Duties  of  Gardeners  and  their 
Employers.     By  G.  P.  R 

Sir, 

As  the  professed  object  of  your  Magazine  is  to  encourage 
and  promote  horticulture,  permit  me  to  direct  your  attention 
to  a  subject  which  is  frequently  the  cause  of  much  vexation 
and  inconvenience  to  both  gentlemen  and  their  gardeners,  and 
renders  abortive  many  designs  for  improvement  in  the  art 

A  gardener  of  industrious  habits  and  good  dispositions 
engages  himself  to  a  gentleman  at  a  rate  of  wages  which  he 
feels  to  be  low,  but  believes  that,  as  his  abilities  are  developed, 
his  master  (as  an  act  of  ordinary  justice)  will  cert&inly  raise 
them. 

Settled  in  his  situation,  he  is  all  assiduity  in  inventing  and 
acquiring  every  improvement  in  his  power,  and  which  he 
devotes  to  his  master's  advantage.  The  master  is  well  pleased 
with  the  attention  of  his  servant,  and  enjoys  with  satisfaction 
the  fruits  of  his  skill,  which  are  exhibited  in  the  improved 
appearance  of  his  premises,  and  in  the  increasing  products 
of -his  culinary  and  flower  gardens.  1 

But  year  after  year  passes  on,  and  no  substantial  token  of 
the  master's  approbation  is  realised  by  the  gardener ;  although 
it  is  probable,  zeal  in  the  service  has  induced  him  to  take  many 
journeys  to  obtain  information  on  improvements,  and  to  pro- 
cure new  plants  and  cuttings  from  his  friends ;  and  for  which, 
not  even  his  coach-hire  has  been  refunded,  to  say  nothing  of 
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other  expenses  connected  willi  sudi  visits.  However  ooo- 
tented  a  roan  may  appear  iMider  such  drcumstances,  imd, 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  continue  to  persevere  in  promoting  the 
rural  pleasures  of  his  master,  he  cannot  feel  unconscious  that 
he  is  unjustly  treated.  Thus  afiairs  ffo  on :  the  one  never 
represents  his  feelings,  and  die  other,  from  the  apparent  con- 
tent of  his  servant,  never  extends  his  liberality.  Eventually, 
he  mentions  the  case  to  his  patron  nurserymen  (who,  by  the 
bye,  are  always  glad  to  provide  this  caste  of  gardeners  for 
tlieir  most  liberal  jcnstonoers),  and  a  more  advantageous  sita- 
ation  is  obtained.  But  when  the  circumstance  of  his  leaving 
is  mentioned  to  his  master,  he  can  then  raise  his  wages ;  and 
does  not  forget  to  declare,  that  his  gardener  is  destitute  of 
every  feeling  of  honour  and  gratitude  if  his  offers  are  refused. 
But  will  a  man  of  even  ordinary  mind  feel  happy  in  accepting 
these  forced  advantages  ?  Surely  not.  Experience  ancf  ob- 
servation prove,  that  where  the  man  retains  his  situation  after 
such  an  occurrence,  the  bond  of  attachment  and  confidence  is 
materially  injured. 

Thus  a  narrow-minded  policy  on  the  part  of  the  master  is 
evidendy  a  great  drawback  to  horticulture,  and  is  a  source  of 
much  vexation  and  inconvenience.  The  master  loses  a  good 
servant,  and  the  gardener  is  prevented  from  completing 
many  experiments  he  had  commenced. 

The  preventive  to  this  evil  is  easy.  Let  not  the  master 
wait  till  such  an  event  as  I  have  described  transpires,  to  put 
his  liberality  to  the  test ;  but,  of  his  own  free  will,  adopt 
those  measures  which  will  secure  his  gardener's  attachment 
and  energies  to  bis  person  and  services. 

The  case,  Sir,  I  have  described  is  by  no  means  uncommom 
and  I  really  think  that  if  you  were  to  produce  an  article  on 
the  subject,  it  could  not  fail  of  arousing  the  consideration  of 
gentlemen,  and  induce  them  to  adopt  measures  to  prevent  an 
inconvenience  which  many  of  them  have  experienced. 

I  need  not  attempt  to  prove  to  yoUf  Sir,  that  an  industrious 
and  intelligent  gardener  annualhr  increases  his  en^ployer's 
profits  and  pleasures,  and,  therefore,  in  common  justice,  der 
serves  adequate  remuneration. 

I  am»  Sir,  &c. 
January  10.  1827.  G.  P.  R. 
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Art*  XVII.  Explanatoty  Remarks  on  Mr.  Seymour^ s  Mode 
of  training  Peach  Trees,  By  Mr.  John  Seymour,  Gar- 
dener to  Miles  Stapylton,  Esq.,  Carleton  Hall,  Yorkshire. 

Sir, 
In  your  description  of  my  mode  of  training  peach  trees 
(Gard,  Mag.  vol,  i.  p.  130.)  you  have  given  a  correct  idea  of 
the  first  and  second  year's  management ;  and,  at  your  request, 
I  shall  now  relate  my  practice  from  the  third  year  till  the  wall 
is  filled. 

I  may  premise  that,  whatever  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
my  system,  it  is  entirely  my  own.  I  have  been  ejigaged  in 
brintfing  it  to  perfection  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  twenty 
of  which  I  have  spent  here,  and  it  is  very  little  more  than  a 
year  since  I  have  got  it  to  my  mind. 

My  method  is  truly  systematical,  as  all  the  principal  lead- 
ing shoots  are  trained  by  a  line  stretched  from  the  setting  on, 
or  origin,  of  the  shoot,  to  beyond  its  extreme  length ;  and 
the  distance  of  the  leading  shoots  firom  one  another,  is  regu- 
lated by  a  semicircular  line,  at  about  ten  feet  firom  the  stem 
(J^.  79.) ;  the  distances  between  the  shoots  of  ten  inches  each. 


are  measured  on  this  line  in  the  same  *nanner  as  if  I  were 
going  to  draw  a  polygon. 

Tne  shoots  produced  the  first  year  after  planting  are,  one 
upright  shoot  and  two  side  shoots*     In  the  second  spring  the 
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upright  shoot  is  cut  to  three  buds,  and  the  side  shoots  are 
shortened  to  produce  lateral  shoots  for  future  bearing ;  these 
lateral  shoots  are  laid  in  about  a  foot  asunder  (a). 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  or  spring  of  the  third  year  I 
shorten  the  side  shoots  to  about  ten  or  twelve  inches,  as  may 
be  most  convenient  for  wood  buds  {bb\  to  get  two  principal 
leading  shoots  from  each  side  shoot;  the  first  about  three 
inches  from  the  stem,  as  the  bud  may  suit,  and  the  other  at 


the  end  of  the  shortened  shoots,  so  as  to  double  the  leading 
shoots.  The  upright  shoot  is  always  cut  at  three  of  the 
lowest  and  most  suitable  buds,  so  as  the  stem  may  be  kept  as 
short  as  possible ;  for,  unless  the  side  shoots  are  multiplied 
the  stem  gets  too  high.     If  the  side  shoots  are  strong  the 

J^ear  after  cutting  down,  they  may  be  laid  in  their  whole 
ength ;  but  if  weak,  they  must  be  cut  short  to  give  them 
strength.  Continue  in  this  way  to  double  the  side  shoots  for 
two  or  three  years,  by  which  the  tree  will  cet  strength,  and 
then  it  will  admit  of  the  side  shoots  being  shortened  to  about 
fourteen  inches  (c).  Cut  for  two  or  three  years,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce three  shoots  upon  each  side  shoot,  and  so  continue  until 
there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  leading  shoots  to  furnish  the 
waU. 

After  the  tree  has  got  into  a  bearing  state,  I  cut  the  lateral 
shoots  to  about  eight  or  nine  inches,  taking  care  to  cut  at  a 
wood  bud,  and  at  me  time  of  disbudding  leave  the  best  situ- 
ated buds,  and  those  nearest  the  base,  for  the  fiiture  year's 
bearing. 
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I  send  you  a  portrait  of  a  Tanguard  peach  tree  of  six  years* 
growth  (Jfg.  80.),  exactly  as  it  stands  against  the  wall  in  this 
garden,  and  taken  by  my  son  this  11th  of  March,  1826. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

John  Seymour. 
Carleton  HaU  Gardens,  March,  1826. 


Art.  XVIir.  Catalogue  of  Plants  introduced  into  this  Coun- 
try  by  Robert  Barclay,  Esq.  F.L.S.  H.S.  Sfc,  and  naoo  grow- 
tng  tn  his  Garden  at  Bwy  HiU,  Surrey.  Communicated  by 
Mr.  Cameron,  Gardener  there. 

Sir, 

The  following  is  a  list  of  part  of  the  plants  which  have 
been  introduced  within  the  last  few  years  by  Robert  Barclay, 
Esq.  into  his  garden  at  Bury  Hill,  which  you  may  perhaps 
think  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  your  useful  and  interesting 
Gardener's  Magazine,  to  show  the  zeal  with  which  my  wor- 
thy and  respected  master  is  forwarding  the  science  of  bo- 
tany, and  adding  to  the  ornaments  ot  the  gardens  of  the 
country.  Some  of  these  plants  have  been  also  raised  in  other 
gardens  about  the  same  time,  but  none  are  inserted  which 
were  not  raised  full  as  early  here  as  at  any  other  place,  as  tar 
as  I  have  been  able  to  learn. 

Amongst  the  plants  contained  in  this  list  the  Combr^tum 
purpureum  {Jig.  Sl.a),  and  Thunbergia  aUta  (fi)  planted  out  as 


climbers,  are  as  showy  as  any  yet  introduced  into  the  stove;  a 
plant  of  the  former,  after  flowering  freely  during  the  summer, 
is  now  again  (November  11.)  coming  into  full  bJoom,  having 
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at  this  time  thirty  spikes  of  flowers  open  and  in  bud.  An 
original  plant  of  the  latter  has  been  in  flower,  without  the 
intermission  of  a  single  day,  from  June,  1825,  up  to  this 
time;  it  has  at  present  between  two  and  three  hundred 
flowers  open,  and  there  has  been  sometimes  upwards  of  a 
thousand  blossoms  open  at  one  time;  it  has  also  succeeded 
well  during  the  summer  months  planted  out  in  the  open  bor- 
der, having  flowered  freely,  and  was  only  cut  ofi*  with  the 
Dahh'a5,  8lc.  by  the  frost  of  last  month. 

In  the  green-house  the  LechenaultiVa^  form6sa  (c),  of  which 
there  is  a  dark-flowered  variety  here,  is  in  flower  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  out  of  doors ;  the  Lupinus  mut^bilis  (e)  is 
most  conspicuous,  being  still  in  full  bloom  in  the  open  border, 
and  against  a  south  waU ;  the  Nuttdllm  digitata  (rf),  Pentst6- 
mon  digitalis  {Jg.  82.  y),  and  CEnothera  speciosa  {J^.  54. 
p.  189.)»  Hre  very  showy, 
and  remain  a  long  time 
in  Uoom. 

There  are  many  other 
new  plants  in  this  gar*  ^ 
den  from  different  coun- 
tries, particularly  Mada- 
gascar, and  the  east  coast 
of  Africa,  the  names  of 
which  are  not  yet  ascer^  ' 
tained.  A  plant  of  Ery- 
throlfle'^na  conspicua,  or 
scarlet  Mexican    thistle 

(g)y  introduced  by  Mr.  Tate  of  Sloane  Street,  is  just  ^ing  out 
of  flower  against  a  south  wall,  and  two  are  coming  into  flower 
hi  the  open  border,  without  having  yet  suffered  Som  the  late- 
ness of  the  season  or  severity  of  the  weather. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

David  Cameron. 

DlCOTYLED^NEJE. 

Subcl^uL—  Tkalami/idra. 
Nat.  O&l, 
Anon&ceae.  Uvdria  I6cida.     Bojer. 

Pittosp6reae.  Pittosp^ruin  roauritidnum. 

Malv&cee.  Hibiscus  oxa1idifl6n]s.      S(da  macrophyilft. 

Bojer.     Nutt^lia  digit4ta.    Swt.  Br.  Fl. 
G.  129.  (fig.  HI,  d.) 

Buttneriiu^es,  Domb^acess.    Oomb^va .  ferruginea.     Pteroep^nnum  Ian. 

ceaefelium, 
Tili&ceK.  Ent^lea  arbor^cens. 

Hyponcineae.  Har6nga  madagascari^nsis. 
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SubcUssb  IL  — -  Cafyci/i6r<E, 
Nat.  Oed. 
Malpighidcese,  Banist^ese.     Basmt^ria  zaiizib6rica.  Boier. 
CelastriD€s»  ^uooym^        Plectr6iua  yent6sa.    Rub&tia  amistiASIiak 
Legumin^see,  PapifioQ^cesB.    Cydtiis  |^omer4tui.  Bo^r.    Ononis  emar- 

ffin&tiis.  Bojer.    Cikdna  lascfvia.  Bc4er. 
Tr.  Hedysiree.     Msihya&aene  p^oduU.  Desmddium  14cteum.  Bojer. 

Dean6dium  spectibile.  Bojer. 
Tr.  Phaie^efle.     Kemi^dia  coccinea.   Bot.  Mag.  3664.    Rjrncb6«« 
in611i8.  Hook  ex  Fl.  SOI.     l>Slichos  hmdfdlim* 
Bojer.   lAipinus  mat4bilis.  Swt.  Br.  FL  Gard.  130. 
(Fig.  SI  e.) 
Tr.  Dalb^eas.    IMhSgia  8(ssoo,  Bard&)rn,  Hook  ex  Fl.  and  Tel- 

fairn. 
Tr.  Mim^&ct^       Mko^  Utispin^sa,   Mirn^aa  Barclay^im.     Ad&cia' 

chrysost&cbvs. 
Tr.  C&ssies.         C&ssia  pulch^la.  Bojer.    C4«ia  amtrilis.  Bot  Mag. 

2676.     Bauhinia  speci^ea. 
L.  non  satis  notse.    PhyIlol6biuni  zanzibar^nse.  Bojer. 
Chrysobal^neae.  Grangeria  borb6nica. 

Onagririas.  Jusaii'a  ovalif^lia.    (£n6thera  cruci^ta.    GBn6thera  ter- 

rul^ta.  Swt.  Br.  Fl.  G.  133.  (£n6tbera  speci6ta.  CEn6- 
tbera  triloba.  Bot.  Mag.  2566. 
Combret^u^es.     Conbr^tun  purpiireuM.  (Fig*  ai.  a,)    Quisquilii  indica. 
Tennin4Iia  fatrce^a. 
Fcstytm.  laaurki^uia. 
Feuillse'a  pedita. 
Lonic^ra  pub^ens. 
Fem^lta  biixif6Ba»    Ped^ria  Hngun.  Bojer. 


Myrtiieefe. 

Cucurbitibe9< 

Caprifolidceae. 

Rubiiu:es 

Comp6sit8ey 

Subord.  Card^iaceae,  Trib.  Card.  v^ra. 


CeaUnirea  Amerioins. 


Subord.  loules.  Ammdbium  aUtum. 

Subord.  Ast^reae.  A^ster  gravediens,  Nuttal.  and  Ark^nsa.     Soli- 

ds angustifdUa.    Dor6oicum  Mexiciouja. 
Eupat6rium  paryifl6nini.     St^via  call68a. 
Cinerdria  discolor.  Bot.  Ma^.  2647. 
Spil4iithes  sdindens.   Knc^lm  can^scens.    He* 
lianthus   toment6sus.    Nuttall.     Core6p8b 
grandifl6ra.  Swt.  Br.Fl.  G.  175.  Montanda 
tomentosa.     Montana  grandifl6ra. 
ArtemKia  papvifl6ra. 
Amhrdsia  cuman6iBi& 
Stylidium  adnAtum. 

Euth&lestrin^rvis.  Lodd.Bot.Cab.  Lechendultta 
formdsa.  Bot.  Mag.  2600.  (liTg.81.  c.)    Sc«- 
v61a  tacc&da. 
EHceee,  £r.  i^ne.  Andr6meda  buxifdlia.  Bot.  Mag.  266a 

Epacrldese,  Epac  Y^rae.    Dracophyilum  gracile.  Bot.  Mag.  2678. 

Subcl&ssis  HI.  -—  CoroUifiwfig. 
^fodineas.  C^bera  T4nguin.    B<^. 

ConTolvuldcea?.  Ipomce'e  atrosanguinea.  Bot  Mag,  2170.    Argyrfiacune* 
4ta.      Argyr^ia  omata.     Morenda  p4tula.     Morenda 
grandifldra. 
BoragineB.         TotunefilMa  arg^ntea. 
Hydtaphfikm.  Nem6phila  pbacelididee.  Bot  Reg.  74a 


Subord.  £upat6refle. 
Subord.  Jacobs. 
Subord.  HeMntheae. 


Subord.  Antbemidese. 

Soboffd.  Ambrosil^es. 
Stylides. 
Grooden6vieae. 
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Nat.  Ord. 
Sol4neae,  Periduphim  bacc^tum.     Noliba  fhitic6sa.     Solibum   angula- 

turn.     Sol4num  angulvi. 
ScrophulaHnse,  Stamina  (4)  Antherifera.     Buddl6i  Ameridba.    Pentst^ 

mon  dwt^lis.  Bot.  Mag.  2587.  (Fig.  82.  /.) 
Labidtae..  Mon^rda  Russelliana.    Bot.  Mag.  2513,    Oc^um  cordi- 

fdliuin.  Plectranthus  terndtus.  Bot.  Mag.  S46a  P)rcno- 

8t4chv8  cffirdlea.  Hook  ex  Fl.  202. 
Verben&ceae.       Clerodendrum  raacroph/Iliim.  Bot.  Mag.  2536. 
Acantb^ceae.       Thunb^gia  al4ta.   Bot.  Mag.  8591.  (^.81.6.)    Thiin- 

b^rgia  angul&ta.  Hook,  ex  Fl.  166. 

Subclissis  IV.  —  M<mochlanufde€B. 
Amaranth4ce«.  Oploth^ca  floridlna.  Bot.  Mag.  2605. 
Laurdue.  Tetrdnthera  laurif61ia.   Heroindia  guian^nsis.   HemAodM 

ovigera. 
Prote^uieae.  Greviilea  concinna. 

£uphorbi^u:eae.    Ac&lypha  integrifdlia.    Pbyllinthut  turbin&tus.  Bot.  Mag. 

1862. 
Urticeae.  Macl6ra  aurantiiu». 

Monocottlso6nejb. 
Subcl&ssis  I.  —  Phanerogdfie€t, 
Pand4neae.  Pandinus  pedunculdtus.    Panddnus  s^ssilU.  Bojer. 

Ar6ideae,  Taccac^.    Tdccd  phaUfera. 
Orchid^.  Goody4ra  tesselldta.    Goody^a  pub^cens  $  minor.  Dot. 

Mag.  2540.    Lip4ris  foli6sa.  Bot.  Reg.  882.    AerAnthes 

grandifl6ra. 
IHdeae.  '  Paters6nta  g1a6ca.  Bot.  Mag.  2677 

Hemeroca]Hdeas.San8evi^ra  t'ulvo-cincta. 
Bromeli^ceae.      Pitdiirnia  staminea. 
Commeilnes.      Tradesdintia  virglnica  8  nivea.  Aneil^a  longifdiia.  Hook 

ex  Fl.  204. 
Pdimae.  Lat&nia  borb6nica.    Sdgus  Riffiti.    Euterpe  glob6sa. 

SubcI4ssis  II.  —  Crt/piog6me€t, 
Filices,  Polypodidceae.    Cydthea  exc^lsa. 

We  have  arranged  the  names  in  Mr.  Cameron's  list  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  system,  as  well  to  show  the  extensive  range 
taken  by  these  plants,  when  distributed  in  their  proper  places, 
as  to  give  to  botanists  some  idea  what  sort  of  plants  they  are. 
A  tolerable  botanist,  though  he  has  not  seen  one  of  the  above 
119  plants,  on  seeing  the  names  of  the  natural  groups  to 
which  they  belong,  will  be  able  to  form  a  more  just  notion  of 
their  appearance,  habits,  properties,  and  even  culture,  than  he 
could  by  any  other  arrangement,  or  by  any  other  contrivance 
short  of  figures  or  dried  specimens.  If  the  mode  of  studying 
plants  in  groups,  and  distributing  collections  in  gardens  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  system,  were  generally  adopted,  botany 
would  become  an  easier,  more  agreeable,  and  more  satisfac- 
tory science  than  it  is  at  present ;  because  innumerable  ideas 
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and  names,  hitherto  with  difficulty  impressed  on  and  retained 
in  the  memory,  from  their  want  of  connection  or  absolute 
discordance,  would  by  the  views  of  relationship  brought  to 
light  by  the  natural  system,  be  referred  to  groups  of  ideas  al- 
ready established  in  the  mind.  Some  idea  being  formed  of 
each  and  all  the  leading  groups  which  compose  t!ie  vegetable 
kingdom,  it  would  only  be  necessary,  on  meeting  with  a  new 
plant,  to  refer  it  to  one  of  these  groups ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
on  being  told  to  what  group  any  new  plant  belonged,  we 
have  only  to  recall  to  mind  the  type-plant  of  that  group,  in 
order  to  fi^re  to  ourselves  the  new  individual  and  its  proper- 
ties and  relationships.  The  mind  must  always  remain  in  the 
dark  respecting  any  subject  which  it  cannot  comprehend  as  a 
whole,  and  be  in  a  state  of  distraction  respecting  any  science, 
the  facts  of  which  it  cannot  associate  according  to  some  leading 
or  connecting  principle.  The  study  of  plants,  according  to 
the  Linnean  or  artificial  system,  is  good  to  be^in  with,  and  to 
follow  to  a  certain  extent ;  its  defect  as  a  whole  is,  that  it  pre- 
sents a  crowd  of  unconnected  images  and  facts.  According  to 
the  natural  system,  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  presented  as  a 
whole,  every  part  of  which,  though  different  from  every  other, 
is  yet  related  to  the  parts  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 
The  Linnean  system  presents  a  heap  of  broken  links, — of 
bricks  in  a  kiln, — or  words  in  a  dictionary;  the  natural 
system  presents  a  chain,  a  house,  or  a  discourse.  To  survey 
the  vegetable  kingdom  by  the  artificial  system,  is  to  walk 
through  a  country  intersected  everywhere  by  fields  and 
hedges,  which  may  be  very  convenient  and  useful  for  culture, 
but  are  proportionally  injurious  to  the  natural  features :  to 
survey  a  country  by  the  natural  system,  is  to  be  carried  firom 
the  summit  of  one  hill  to  another,  and  look  down  on  the 
general  masses  of  woods,  waters,  and  plains. 

Whoever,  therefore,  wishes  to  study  plants  so  as  to  derive 
the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  knowledge  and  enjoyment, 
from  the  least  possible  quantity  of  exertion,  in  study  and  ex- 
pense of  books,  figures,  or  living  plants,  ought  to  direct  his 
views  towards  the  natural  system.  We  do  not  mean  that  he 
ought  to  leave  off  the  artificial  system  of  Linneus,  which  can- 
not yet,  and  probably  never  may  be  dispensed  with,  but  he 
ought  to  consider  it  merely  as  a  step  to  the  other.  Every 
plant  that  a  learner  gets  the  name  of,  either  by  the  Linnean 
system,  or  empirically,  he  ought  to  refer  to  its  group  in  the 
natural  system,  and  as  soon  as  possible,  and  by  every  means 
in  his  power  acquire  a  knowledge  of  one  or  more  plants  of 
each  of  tlie  principal  groups  of  that  system.     There  are  three 
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ways  in  which  this  may  be  <lone:  1. Those  who  live  among 
plants,  such  as  gardeners,  may  direct  their  attention  in  the 
first  instance  to  one  or  two  plants  in  each  group,  instead  €3i 
learning  the  names  of  |dants  indiscriminately :  ^.  Those  wha 
can  aflbrd  to  purchase  specimens,  figures,  or  to  order  sketches 
of  plants  to  be  made  for  them,  may  make  a  similar  discrimin- 
ation, (seep.  221.):  S.  Those  who  have  a  garden,  however 
small,  may  exemplify  all  the  orders,  suborders,  and  tribes  of 
the  natural  system,  as  far  as  it  has  hitherto  been  subdivided, 
by  SSO  plants.  Of  these  plants,  256  are  hardy,  50  require 
the  protection  of  the  hot-house,  and  ♦^  of  the  green-house. 
These  94  exotics  mi^ht  be  kept  in  a  pit  sunk  in  the  ground 
with  hollow  walls,  and  a  hollow  bottom ;  the  pots  might  be 
plunged  in  tan  or  ashes,  and  the  frost  kept  out  by  a  lining  of 
dung  next  the  end  containing  the  hot-house  plants,  and  by 
ample  nightly  coverings  in  severe  weather.  In  the  summer 
months  they  might  be  taken  out  and  plunged  in  the  open  air 
in  their  proper  places  in  the  natural  system,  as  in  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  and  the  pits  emploj'ed  in  growing  cucumbers  or 
melons.  We  repeat,  that  the  smallest  garden  might  maintain 
a  collection  of  this  sort  at  a  very  trifling  expense ;  and  we  add, 
that  no  other  collection  that  could  be  mtroduced  into  a  small 
garden  would  be  in  so  high  a  degree  instructive,  interesting, 
and  philosophical.  Where  there  is  room  to  admit  of  several 
plants,  instead  of  one  of  each  group,  especially  of  the  hardy 
kinds,  the  knowledge  of  each  group  will  be  increased,  and 
the  interest  created  by  the  general  effect  considerably  greater. 

When  the  importance  of  studying  plants,  with  reference  to 
their  natural  groups,  comes  to  be  better  understood,  every 
garden  containing  a  collection  will  exhibit  them  so  aiTanged; 
and  parents  who  wish  their  children  to  acquire,  at  an  easy 
rate,  a  general  knowledge  of  botany,  will  plant  in  their  gar- 
dens an  index  to  the  natural  system,  on  the  same  principle 
that  they  place  an  orrery  in  their  school-room,  or  an  encydo- 
psedia  in  their  library. 

If  it  is  found  worth  while  to  have  a  few  plants,  it  will  be 
found  worth  while  to  have  those  few  the  most  important  in 
point  of  scientific  interest  that  can  be  selected  from  the  whole 
vegetable  kingdom,  viz.  the  types  or  representations  of  the 
different  orders  and  tribes  which  compose  that  kingdom.  This 
is  to  prefer  a  superior  principle  of  selection  to  an  ordinary 
principle,  to  exhibit  a  taste  of  the  highest  and  most  intellectual 
kind,  instead  of  the  inferior  motives  of  show,  extent,  or  even 
rarity  and  high  price.  Not  that  these  motives  are  to  be 
despised,  because  they  are  valuable  to  begin  with,  and  may 
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lead  progressively  to  that  higher  decree  of  excellence^  whioh 
we  are  desirous  of  pointing  out  as  the  ultimatum. 

It  is  less  the  business  of  science  or  philosophy  to  call  things 
mod  or  bad,  than  to  call  them  by  their  proper  names>  to 
describe  the  phenomena  that  attend  them,  and  the  state  of 
civilisation,  culture,  and  refinement  which  they  indicate.  There 
is  no  taste  which  may  not  have  been  good  under  certain  circum- 
stances of  time,  place,  age,  and  country,  for  ahnost  all  truths 
but  those  of  mathematics  are  relative.  The  love  of  tulips  and 
roses  is  one  stage  in  the  progress  of  botanical  taste ;  a  second 
is  the  love  of  showy  herbaceous  plants  and  shrubs  in  general ; 
a  third  stage  is  the  love  of  the  curious  or  fantastic,  succulents, 
monsters,  &c. ;  another  stage  is  the  love  of  the  minute,  mosses 
and  ferns;  then  comes  partial  love,  such  as. of  one  tribe  or 
kind,  as  grasses,  bulbs,  —  now  begins  the  dawning  of  the 
love  of  system ;  —  after  a  great  many  steps  the  Linnean  man- 
ner is  arrived  at,  —  and,  beyond  that,  as  the  ultimatum,  the 
natural  system.  The  difference  in  kind  between  a  taste  for 
plants  as  ornamental  or  curious,  and  a  taste  for  them  as  parts 
of  a  grand  whole,  is  no  doubt  very  great;  but  a  judicious 
botanist  will  not  limit  his  views,  or  the  plants  in  his  garden, 
either  to  the  one  extreme  or  the  other,  nor  because  he  has 
arrived  at  the  discovery  of  beauty  in  mosses  and  ferns,  or 
resolved  on  planting  a  systema '  naturae,  will  he  forget  the 
tulips  and  chrysanthemums,  which  perhaps  first  caught  >lus 
attention  to  the  subject.  —  Cond. 


Art.  XIX.  Remarks  on  the  Sloping  HoTUm  Wall  proposed 
to  be  erected  hy  J.  A.  jB.,  Esq,  By  H.  G. ;  andfaHher  if^- 
marks  on  the  same  Subject.     By  W.  H. 

Dear  Sir, 
Your  correspondent,  J.  A.  B.,  Esq.  {Gard.  Mag.  voL  ii. 
p.  7.)  proposes  to  erect  two  walls  of  twelve  feet  high,  five  feet 
apart  at  the  base,  and  gradually  approaching  to  the  top, 
thereby  having  a  sloped  surface  on  either  side.  He  calcu- 
lates he  will  by  that  means  have  an  advantage  by  additional 
exposure  to  the  sun,  and  that  in  part  may  be  very  true ;  but 
the  great  object  of  a  wall  for  trees  is  to  retain  during  the 
night  the  heat  gained  in  the  day.  Now  I  fear  he  will  find,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  heat  obtained  in  the  day  will  pass  off 
much  quicker  from  his  wall  than  from  a  common  one ;  and  as 
heat  has  a  tendency  to  rise  perpendicularly,  it  will  pass  off 
without  benefiting  the  xxippei  shoots,  whereas  in  a  common 
wall  it  of  course  must  pass  all  the  shoots  in  its  passage  up- 
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wards,  and  thereby  keep  them  warm  during  the  greater  pan 
of  the  night  In  the  second  place,  there  is  no  mention  made 
of  the  frosts  and  cold  damps  of  spring  and  autumn,  which 
must  of  necessity  fall  more  on  a  wall  tliat  is  sloped  than  on 
one  which  is  perpendicular ;  and  I  think  he  will  find  that  in 
the  spring  he  will  have  the  shoots  and  blossom  forced  by  day, 
and  destroyed  by  night ;  and  in  the  autumn  the  first  frost  that 
comes  will  fall  so  sharp  on  the  leaves  and  fruit,  as  to  destroy 
the  former,  and,  consequently,  render  the  other  useless.  In- 
dependent of  all  this,  the  rain,  as  it  falls,  will  be  collected  in 
the  same  way  as  on  the  roof  of  a  house,  which  will  both  have 
a  tendency  to  destroy  the  wall  and  injure  the  roots  of  the  trees. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 
WalwortJh  February  1.  1827.  H.  G. 

J.  A.  B.  Esq.'s  first  advantage,  he  says,  is  the  exposure  to 
the  sun.  Perhaps  he  does  not  consider  the  exposure  of  the 
blossoms  of  his  trees  to  frosts,  hail-storms,  &c.  more  than  if 
the  trees  were  on  a  perpendicular  wall.  Next,  he  says,  his 
hollow  wall  will  be  drier  I  How  ?  By  beinff  m€X%  exposed  to 
falling  rains,  &c.  ?  But  the  effect  of  these  ne  proposes  to  dry 
by  fires,  which,  if  made  strong  enough  for  that  purpose,  would 
be  strong  enough  to  damage  the  trees  planted  within.  He 
says  dung  maybe  fermented  there  also:  I  think  not  to  advan- 
tage. What  man  could  use  a  fork  in  that  space  ?  Besides, 
the  dung  would  be  better  worked  in  the  open  air.  If  there 
be  any  walls  in  his  neighbourhood  with  buttresses  to  them, 
let  him  examine  the  face  of  those  buttresses,  and  see  if  they 
be  drier  than  the  walls  they  are  built  to  support.  I  have 
seen  walls  but  a  few  inches  out  of  the  perpendicular,  which  I 
could  not  keep  clean  from  moss.  Fruit  would  be  liable  to  rot 
by  being  in  contact  with  a  wall  so  constructed. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
Hitchamy  HertSy  February  5.  1827.  W.  H. 


Art.  XX.     On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Salt  in  Gardens.     By 
Agronome. 

Dear  Sir, 
Full  of  the  resolution  which  I  had  formed  last  week,  of 
becoming  an  author,  I  have  bought  a  quire  of  paper,  a  bottle 
of  Japan  ink,  and  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  of  quills,  as  extra 
stock  for  that  purpose,  and  I  intend  dedicating  the  whole  to 
you  in  the  course  of  this  winter.    I  felt  greatly  encouraged  by 
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perceiving  that  I  bad  nearly  filled  my  first  sheet,  before  I  had 
well  entered  into  my  subject,  and  was  convinced  that  I  could 
write  a  large  volume  on  that  very  insignificant  article,  salt. 
But  I  now  feel  rather  daunted,  to  think  T  cannot  put  more 
matter  into  fewer  words,  and  shall  endeavour  to  finish  on  that 
article  as  soon  as  possible ;  for  as  I  intend  giving  you  a  treat 
of  twenty-four  disries,  I  think  two  of  them  filled  with  salt  will 
be  quite  sufiRcient.  In  order  then  to  proceed  methodically, 
I  will,  as  Lord  Byron  says,  "  begin  at  the  beginning."  First, 
then,  none  of  the  ancients  ever  made  use  of  salt  as  a  manure* 
Among  the  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  and  Greeks,  according  to 
their  mythology,  salt  was  the  very  emblem  of  sterility.  The 
first  time  that  salt  is  mentioned  (as  far  as  I  remember),  is  an 
account  of  an  honest  man's  wife  being  turned  into  a  pillar  of 
salt,  which  in  allegory  means  barrenness.  The  Dead  Sea 
(which  all  the  waters  of  Jordan  cannot  make  sweeter  than  the 
strongest  brine),  being  nearly  surrounded  with  rock-salt,  has, 
on  its  shores,  the  most  barren  spots  on  the  globe.  One  huge 
mass  of  rock  protruding  a  little  above  the  others  has  some 
&]nt  resemblance  of  a  wrinkled  old  woman,  and  is  shown  to 
travellers  as  the  identical  salt-lady  alluded  to.  I  have  seen 
several  pieces  of  the  said  rock  in  England ;  they  are  kept  in 
the  museums  of  the  vulgar  curious,  and  serve  the  double  pur- 
pose of  a  very  ancient  relic,  and  an  excellent  hygrometer :  the 
Cheshire  i-ock  answers  the  latter  purpose  just  as  well.  Again ; 
when  the  ancients  had  any  particular  spite  against  a  city,  or 
the  land  where  the  city  had  stood,  their  custom  was  to  curse 
it  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and  to  sow  it  with  sail ;  not  for 
the  purpose  of  manuring  it,  but  that  it  might  never  afterwards 
he  any  thing  but  a  barren  wilderness,  and  this  shows  that  they 
had  not  tried  so  many  experiments  with  salt  as  I  have  done. 
But  that  the  ancients  used  salt  as  a  stimulant,  or  seasoning", 
is  equally  clear  and  certain.  In  the  Greek  sacrifices  salt  was 
always  one  of  the  ingredients ;  the  very  gods,  it  seems,  had  a 
relish  for*salt  the  same  as  we  have.  And  in  Leviticus,  ii.  1 3. 
there  is  an  order  by  Moses  to  the  foUovdng  effect : — "  Every 
oblation  of  thy  meat-offering  shalt  thou  season  with  salt ;  nei- 
ther shalt  thou  suffer  the  salt  of  the  covenant  of  thy  God  to  be 
lacking  firom  thy  meat-offering."  And  again,  "  With  all 
thine  offerings  thou  shalt  offer  salt."  Now,  what  epicure 
could  give  his  cook  more  particular  directions  ?  The  explan- 
ation given  to  this  text,  Mark,  ix.  49.,  does  not  appear  half  so 
intelligible,  viz.  "  Every  one  must  be  salted  with  fire."  I  have 
read  several  pamphlets  on  salt  as  a  manure,  &c.,  most  of  them 
take  their  text  ftom  Luke,  xiv.  34,  &c  Mr.  G,  W.  Johnson 
Vol.  II.  —  No.  7  x 
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nails  his  arguments  with  the  same  passage.  It  is  a  pity  that 
people,  who  are  so  ready  to  quote  Scripture,  should  not,  at  the 
same  time,  season  their  arguments  with  a  little  of  the  salt  of 
common  sense,  and  show  that  they  understood  a  little  of  w^hat 
they  read.  Sentences  which  have  been  translated  from  various 
languages  in  different  ages  require  a  good  deal  of  the  above 
salt ;  for  instance,  how  should  I'  reconcile  the  paradox  of  salt 
losing  its  saltness,  without  admitting  of  some  small  typographi- 
cal error  ?  We  have  heard  of  flowers  losing  their  perfume, 
fruits  losing  their  flavour,  &c.,  but  whoever  saw  or  tasted  salt 
which  had  lost  its  saltness  ?  and  yet  the  saying  must  have  been 

t>erfectly  intelligible  when  first  spoken,  ana  meant,  without  the 
east  doubt^  the  refuse  salt,  which  nobody  would  buy  for  culi- 
nary purposes,  and  which  the  salt-makers  got  quit  of  the  best 
way  they  could.  This  is  the  kind  of  salt.  Sir,  which  was 
thought  by  the  ancients  to  be  good  for  nothing;  to  be  neither 
fit  for  the  land  nor  for  the  dunghill,  and  I  may  add,  not  very 
good  for  making  footpaths  with.  This  is  the  kind  of  salt 
which  is  as  good  for  agricultural  purposes  as  the  best  in  Eng- 
land, and  which  I  can  buy  in  these  enlightened  times  at  105. 
per  ton,  and  have  30  cwt  to  the  ton.  So  now  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  have  found  this  said  salt  to  be  good  for,  and  the  whole 
may  be  comprehended  under  the  two  general  heads,  viz. 
for  destro^ng  weeds  and  worms.  I  find  I  can  keep  a  large 
coachyard  perfectly  free  from  moss  and  weeds  for  less  than  a 
shilling  a-year ;  this  to  gardeners  must  be  very  acceptable ; 
when  mmilies  go  from  home,  the  weeding  of  pavements  is  often 
a  tedious  job ;  I  also  can  keep  my  gravel-walks  clear  of  moss 
and  weeds  at  a  tenth  of  the  expense  of  breaking  up,  raking, 
rolling,  &c.,  besides  avoiding  the  plague  of  getting  some  sorts 
of  gravel  to  hind  properly,  and  I  have  always  found  hand- 
weeding  of  walks,  &c.  to  be  not  only  expensive  but  a  great 
plague,  as  the  work  is  too  insignificant  to  set  a  man  to ;  mis- 
chievous boys,  or  decrepit  old  persons,  are  alike  nuisances  in  a 
gentleman's  pleasure-ground.  Care  should  be  taken  in  salting 
le  walks  not  to  let  any  drop  on  the  box-edges,  as  it  kills  it  also, 
and  makes  it  very  unsightly ;  it  has  also  been  found  to  dis- 
colour some  of  the  skirts  of  the  ladies'  dresses.  I  found  it  very 
eflectual  in  destroying  the  worms,  &c.  in  the  tan-pits,  but  the 
cure  proved  a  deal  worse  than  the  disease,  as  it  chilled  the 
whole  sur&ce  of  the  tan  for  a  good  way  down.  Nothing  checks 
fermentation  so  much  as  salt;  it  is  the  chief  antidote  to  putre- 
faction, and  yet  it  acts  on  certain  bodies  in  a  wonderful  man- 
ner. It  commenced  operations  against  the  curb  stones  of  ' 
the  tan-pit  at  this  place,    and    would    soon   have   reduced 
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them  to  a  heap  of  sand,  if  I  had  not  scraped  them  well, 
and  painted  them  also.  And  here,  I  believe,  I  have  let 
out  the  secret,  why  salt  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of 
manure,  as  it  not  only  kills  worms  and  weeds,  but  even  acts 
upon  certain  earths  and  stones  in  a  similar  manner  that  severe 
frosts  do ;  for,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  an  excellent  hygrometer, 
liquefying  and  crystallising  with  the  atmosphere ;  and  in  a  hot- 
house, where  changes  are  so  sudden,  any  porous  body,  having 
imbibed  a  quantity  of  salt  in  a  liquid  state,  the  heat  again  crys- 
tallising it,  not  only  stone  but  bricks  and  flower-pots  crumble 
down  firom  its  effects.  But  I  see  I  have  filled  my  sheet  before 
s.ijfing  half  what  I  intended,  or  a  fiflieth  part  of  what  I  would 
say  on  the  subject,  so  remain  yours,  &c. 

Agronome. 


Art.  XXI.     Description  of  a  Tulip  Case^  and  its  Uses.     By 
Mr.  H.  Groom,  F.H.S.  Florist,  Walworth. 
Dear  Sir, 
It  having  been  frequently  remarked  to  me  by  gentlemen 
purchasing  tulips,  and  indeed  all  named  flowers,  that  they  had 
great  difRculty  in  keeping  them  in  order  under  their  different 
names,  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  inserting  the  annexed  plan 
of  my  tulip-case  in  your  valuable  Magazine,  as  I  think  it  may 
be  of  service  to  persons  commencing  the  growth  of  named 
flowers  by  the  facility  which  it  afibrds  in  arranging  and  keep- 
ing them  distinct.     This  case  (Jig.  83.)  is  3  feet  1 1   inches 
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high,  2  feet  8  inches  wide,  and  1  fix>t  9^  inches  from  front  to 
back,  with  slides  for  10  drawers.  The  doors  are  3  feet 
2  inches  high,  with  wire-work  for  the  panels,  and  also  for  the 
back,  which,  by  thus  admitting  a  free  circulation  of  air,  assists 
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materially  in  drying  the  roots*  Elach  of  the  ten  drawers 
(Jig.  84.)  is  2  feet  7  inches  long,  1  foot  8  inches  wide,  and 
2^  inches  deep ;  the  length  is  divided  into  10  cells,  the  width 
into  7 ;  each  cell  being  2|  inches  by  2i  and  2  deep.  Now  as 
there  are  10  rows  in  each  drawer,  and  10  drawers,  the  case 
will  of  course  contain  100  rows,  each  row  having  7  roots,  and 
as  my  tulip  bed  always  contains  7  roots  across,  the  drawers 
will  correspond  with  the  bed.  llie  reason  of  having  7  rows 
is,  that  the  centre  root  may  be  the  tallest,  and  the  bed  sloped 
off  to  each  side.  In  arranging  a  tulip  bed  I  begin  with  a 
bybloemen,  then  a  bizard,  and  next  a  rose  (marked  in^.  84.), 
beginning  with  the  first  row  of  the  top  drawer;  thus. 

Drawer  the  first. 
Row  1.  — No.  1.  in  the  first  row  is  a  Bybloemen,  viz.  Patriot. 

S Bizard Holmes's  Wm.  Pitt. 

5. Rose •...••Claudiana. 

.4. • Bybloemen Violet  Alexander. 

5.  • Bizard C!harbonnier  Noir. 

6 Rose Catalan!. 

7. Bybloemen Gloria  Alborum. 

Row  S.  —No.  1.  in  the  second  row  is  Bizard Vulcan. 

Rose Camuze  de  Craiz. 

Bybloemen Imperatrix  flonim. 

Bizard ^  Catafalque. 

Rose Bacchus. 

••••• Bybloemen Grand  Monarqne. 

Biaard Emperor  of  Russia. 


9. 
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Rows. — No.1.  in  the  third  row  18  Rose Ceriie  Blanche. 

S Bj^loemen Rdne  de  Shebe. 

9. Bizard Polyphemui. 

4 Rose •« ComtedeVergennet. 

5.  •••• B^bloemen Louis  Seize. 

6 Bizard Emperor  of  Austria. 

7. Rose..... .«... Julia. 

And  so  on  till  the  bed  is  complete,  by  which  means  I  have  the 
greatest  possible  mixture  of  the  three  classes  of  colours. 

The  same  or  a  similar  case  will  answer  for  named  ranun- 
culuses and  anemones ;  but  if  one  is  made  on  purpose  for  the 
two  latter  flowers  I  would  recommend  the  bottom  of  the 
drawers  to  be  of  coarse  canvass,  strained  tight,  instead  of  wood. 

I  have  made  the  case  (Jig.SS.)  to  contain  only  100  rows, 
although  mine  has  230  rows ;  but  that  of  course  would  be 
much  too  large  for  a  private  collection. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly? 

H.  Groom. 
Walwartiy  Februaty  1.  1827. 

Much  as  we  are  an  advocate  for  a  syst^ma  naturae  in  every 

Sarden,  we  are  not  the  less  so  for  a  depaitment  devoted  to 
orists'  flowers ;  and  we  know,  from  experience  and  observ- 
ation, that  a  principal  reason  ^y  these  are  not  mc^e  cultivated 
is  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  numerous  varieties  distinct 
By  Mr.  Groom's  plan  this  mfficulty  is  overcome.  The  drawers  ^ 
may  be  taken  to  the  beds  at  planting,  and  one  root  after 
ano^r  taken  out  of  its  cell  and  put  in  the  ground,  without 
the  trouble  of  making  and  using  number  sticks,  or  having  any 
other  marks  than  one  for  the  beginning,  and  another  for  the 
ending,  of  the  collection.  The  drawers  may  be  again  taken 
out  at  the  taking*up  season,  and  each  root,  with  its  off-sets, 
replaced  in  its  appropriate  cell.  Thus  far  we  entirely  agree 
with  Mr.  Gb*oom,  and  we  have  litUe  doubt  his  communication 
will  be  of  real  use  to  many,  and  diffuse  more  widely  a  taste 
for  that  department  of  gardening  to  which  he  has  demoted 
himself.  But  his  principle  of  arrangement,  "  the  greatest  pos- 
sible mixture,**  we  cannot  let  pass  without  stating  our  opinion 
on  the  subject.  We  know  that  "  mixture"  is  the  practice  of 
all  florists,  and  with  most  other  people,  when  their  object  is 
to  produce  what  they  call  variety.  ,  Variety,  however,  is  not 
produced  by  mixtui^  but  by  a  succession  of  different  things. 
Every  part  of  a  mass,  formed  on  the  principle  of  mixture,  is 
the  same  in  appearance,  and  ^he  general  effect  monotonous ; 
biit  every  part  of  a  vaned  whole  differs  from  every  other  part, 
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and  the  general  effect  is  harmonious.  In  a  mixture  the  most 
opposite  things  may  adjoin  each  other;  but  in  a  variety 
thin^  only  adjoin  which  have  a  particular  relation  to  one 
another,  and  to  the  effect  to  be  produced.  But  a  mixture  is 
so  universally  desired  by  florists  and  gardeners,  (see  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  practice,  pp.  105.  128.)  that  there  must 
be  something  attractive  in  it ;  and  we  shall,  therefore,  shortly 
investigate  die  causes  of  its  influence  on  the  mind. 

The  natural  and  constant  effort  of  man  is  to  acquire,  and, 
having  acquired,  to  make  known  his  acquisitions  to  others  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  This  is  a  first  principle  in  our  natures, 
which  will  be  taken  for  granted.  The  object  of  all  art  is  to 
call  attention  to  the  artist ;  and  hence,  in  a  low  state  of  any 
art,  attention  will  be  called  to  low  qualities  of  the  artist's 
mind  —  to  the  mere  power  of  doing  something  —  to  the  ex- 
tent, or  quantity,  or  number  of  things  in  our  possession. 
These  qualities  will  command  praise  and  admiration  in  a  state 
of  society  where  the  mind  is  too  gross  to  derive  enjoyment 
from  more  refined  expression,  because  it  is  always  much  easier 
to  surprise  than  delight.  The  mind  requires  long  and  con- 
tinued culture  before  it  can  appreciate  the  higher  beauties  of 
nature  and  art;  but  the  most  uncultivated  inmviduals  may  be 
startled  and  astonished  by  number  and  extent  suddenly 
brought  before  them.  Now,  the  chief  effect  of  mixing  flowers 
in  beds,  borders,  or  shrubberies,  or  exotics  on  shelves  or 
stages,  is  to  surprise  and  confound  by  the  apparent  number  of 
sorts,  — to  impede  the  constant  tendency  of  the  mind  to  com- 
prehend what  is  before  it,  —  and,  in  short,  to  puzzle  the  spec- 
tator. Such  is  the  result  of  mixture ;  and  we  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  it  is  not  a  result  worth  something,  but  merely  that  it 
is  low  in  the  scale  of  taste.  It  may  be  very  suitable  to  minds 
in  a  particular  state  of  cultivation;  and  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  its  convenience  to  a  dealer  either  in  plants  or  books, 
who  has  not  a  very  numerous  assortment  But  if  there  is  any 
thing  better  than  mixture  —  any  thing  higher  in  the  scale  of 
taste  —  that  result  must  surely  be  worth  attempting  in  the 
present  times  and  in  this  country,  where  society  is  both  cul- 
tivated and  refined,  and  where  the  objects  to  be  arranged  are 
not  merely  abundant,  but  so  numerous,  as  to  render  arrange- 
ment, on  the  principle  of  variety,  necessary  to  their  compre- 
hension and  enjoyment.  Many  gardeners  and  others  assent 
to  this  proposition,  but  are  merely  mistaken  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes variety,  thinking  to  produce  that  result  by  mixture. 
We  shall  next,  therefore,  shortly  investigate  the  principles  of 
variety. 
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The  ultimate  object  of  the  art  of  producing  variety  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  art  of  producing  mixture  —  applause  to 
the  artist:  but  in  this  case  the  means  are  addressed  to  a 
higher  class  of  minds.  The  object  of  variety  b  not,  like  mix- 
ture, to  puzzle  and  confound  the  spectator,  but  to  charm  and 
delight  him,  by  leading  the  eye  a  sort  of  "  wanton  chase," 
as  U vedale  Price  has  elegantly  expressed  it,  irom  one  beauty 
to  another,  —  alike,  but  yet  different,  —  presenting  in  the 
detail  novelty  at  every  movement,  and  all  its  parts  conspiring 
to  form  a  beautiful  and  harmonious  whole.  The  extent  to 
which  variety  may  be  carried  is  determinable  arithmetically, 
by  the  multiplicntion  of  the  properties  which  are  to  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  scene,  in  the  same  way  as  are  calcu- 
lated the  number  of  changes  which  may  be  rung  on  a  peal 
of  bells. 

In  gardening  there  are  three  leading  kinds  of  vai  lety,  which 
it  may  be  useful  to  notice ;  the  first  is,  where  variety  is  to  be 
produced  from  one  kind  of  object,  by  changes  in  its  disposi- 
tion on  the  ground,  e.g*  planting  a  shrubbery  with  one  kind  of 
tree,  where  the  variety  would  be  produced  by  grouping  and 
massing  the  trees  in  ail  manner  of  ways ;  the  second  is,  where 
variety  is  to  be  produced  from  many  kinds ;  taking  as  kinds, 
magnitude,  figure,  colour,  &c.,  as  well  as  species  and  varieties, 
but  where  the  disposition  is  fixed ;  e.  g.  &  tulip-bed  where  all 
the  plants  are  in  the  angles  of  squares  of  the  same  size.  The 
third  kind  of  variety  is,  where  the  first  and  second  data  are 
united,  e.g.  a  shrubbery  or  a  flower-border. 

The  second  kind  of  varietv,  or  that  to  be  aimed  at  in  dis- 
posing a  great  number  of  kinds,  is  alone  applicable  to  tulip- 
beds,  or  other  flow^ers  placed  at  regular  distances  on  beds  or 
stages,  and  nothing  can  be  more  easy  than  to  produce  it  in 
the  greatest  perfection  which  it  admits  of;  viz.  by  placing 
masses  of  one  kind  after  another,  taking  care  to  plfice  those 
kinds  which  most  resemble  each  other  dose  adjoining.  For 
example,  in  tulips,  to  place  all  the  Bybloemens  in  a  bed  by 
themselves,  and  all  the  bulbs  of  each  variety  of  Bvbloemen 
together,  and  again  those  varieties  adjoining  each  other  which 
are  most  alike.  The  only  farther  requisite  in  arranging  a 
bed  of  Tulips  or  Crys^nthemums,  is  the  choice  of  a  succes- 
sion of  leading  colours ;  that  is,  supposing  all  the  shades  of 
any  one  colour  disposed  of,  what  colour  should  be  taken 
next?  A  practical  answer  to  this  question  is,  recollect  the 
order  of  colours  in  the  rainbow,  and  fi*  at  any  time  you  are  at  - 
a  loss,  ask  an  artist  of  any  kind,  from  a  milliner-^irl  upwards, 
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The  gardener  who  upd^rst^oci^  a  little  of  the  na^umi  qrstem 
of  botany^  will'  observe,  that  the  result  to  be  produced  bj  diis 
arrangement  of  Tulips  and  Chrysanthemums,  bears  a  great 
affinity  to  that  which  is  effected  by  applying  the  natuxal 
system  to  the  whole  v^etable  kingdom.  The  result  may  be 
called,  with  reference  to  the  great  number  of  genera  of  plants, 
and  varieties  of  Tulips,  a  simplification  of  multiplicity  —  tlie 
placing  many  things  in  an  order  by  which  they  may  be  easily 
comprehended  —  by  arranging  them  in  relationship,  or  in 
what  may  be  called  in  Tulips  or  Chrysanthemums,  a  natural 
system  of  colours.  The  difference  between  such  a  system 
and  that  of  mixture  is  great ;  great  in  the  ultimate  efifect,  and 
equally  so  in  the  means  by  which  that  effect  is  produced. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  those  who  possess  only  a  few 
things  of  whatsoever  kind,  will  think  it  fitting  to  show  the 
nak^ness  of  their  collections,  by  adopting  variety  instead  of 
mixture ;  but  those  who  have  such  an  assortment  of  Tulips  as 
^T.  Groom,  or  of  Chrysanthemums  as  the  Horticukural  So- 
ciety, mi^ht  afford  to  raise  their  aims  a  few  d^rees  higher 
1^  the  scale  of  taste. 

The  first  step  towards  a  knowledge  and  taste  for  variety,  is 
to  be  able  to  distinguish  variety  from  mixture.  Had  we  room, 
it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  knowledge  of  what  variety 
is,  would  lead  to  an  effectual  desire  to  possess  it ;  that  this 
desire,  applied  to  gardening,  would  produce  a  prodigious 
increase  in  the  botanical  riches  of  country  seats ;  —  diat  ap- 
plied to  the  planting  of  shrubberies,  for  instance,  it  v^oukl  lead 
to  the  employment  of  twenty  times  the  number  of  species  of 
trees  and  shrubs  that  are  at  present  employed:  —  the  pcesent 
meagre  monotonous  mixtures  that  gentlemen  are  content 
with  in  most  parts  of  die  country  would  take  their  due  place 
at  the  bottom  of  the  scale;  and  every  country-seat  worth  visit- 
ing would  be  enriched  with  all  the  species  and  varieties  of 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs  which  bear  the  open  air  in  our  climate. 
What  an  interest  would  such  places  then  excite,  compared  to 
what  they  do  at  present !  Ami  all  that  is  wanting  to  produce 
this  interest,  and  enjo3rment,  and  commerce,  is  a  little  more 
knowledge  of  plants  among  gardeners,  and  a  little  more  taste 
and '  apibition  among  their  employers*  But  the  great  draw- 
back to  improvement  is,  that  the  majority  of  mankind  are 
content  with  things  as  they  are:  the  germs  of  new  sources  of 
art,  industry,  and  happiness,  are  in  abundance  around  us,  but 
remain  dormant  till  diey  are  excited  by  genius  and  knowledge, 
and.appr^i^ed  hy  wealth  and  taste.  •—  Cend. 
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Mant^iemmii  of  Kern  Gardentt  S^.  SIS 

Art.  XXII*  Remarks  on  the  Policy  pursued  in  the  Manage^ 
ment  of  the  Kifi^s  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew,  By  J.  P.  Bur- 
NARD,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, 
J  oi2SERyE  by  your  <^ calls''  that  ^u  go  frequently  to  Kew 
(Grardeps,  with  your  remarks  on  which  I  perfectly  agree ;  but 
I  wonder  it  has  never  occurred  to  you  to  notice  the  policy  of 
Mr.  Alton,  the  director  of  these  gardens,  with  respect  to  the 
distribution  of  plants.  Collectors  of  plants  in  general  take 
a  pleasure,  and  feel  it  to  be  their  interest,  when  they  hare 
procured  a  rare  plant,  and  propi^ted  it,  to  distribute  speci- 
mens among  such  fricaids  as  are  likely  to  take  care  of  it,  and 
proKnoAe  its  increase  in  the  country.  I  hardly  know  a  smgle 
exception  to  this  among  private  individuals,  and  is  it  not  dn* 
^rodttable  to  the  country  that  the  only  exception  to  this  Kber- 
idily  shoNiUi  be  fiMind  in  the  garden  of  the  King  ?  There  the 
9«tKi»  foUoiwod  is  that  of  a  Dutch  tulip  fancier,  who  would 
ir»ih<r  des4r«ty  than  give  away.  How  difierent  this  practice 
fxoiB  iJbal  of  dbe  didre^tors  of  pnblic  gardens  in  general  in  this 
country^  and  that  oi  the  national  garaens  of  France  and  Ger** 
many.  I  lefer  you  to.  the  pre&ce  of  Dr.  Hooker's  Gfasgow 
Catal^gue^  aodrseqaest y ou  to  call  in  mind  the  late  Mr. Donn 
«f  Camnndge,  and  the  prac^ce  of  Messrs.  Loddiges.  Even^ 
ibe  re^o/  gaitlen  at  Madrid,  according  to  the  interesting  ac- 
oount  ofiyoiir  leacned  correspondent.  Professor  Lagasca,  not 
only  givea  away  seeds  to  all  the  provincial  gardens  of  Spain, 
but  to.  the  principal  gardens  of  EUirope  and  America.  Surely 
such  illiberal  conduct  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Aiton  cannot  be  ap- 
proved of  by  the  King,  distinguished  as  he  is  by  good  taste 
apd  libeoality.  X  feel  persuaded  that  if  this  matter  were  only 
properly  reprea^ited  to  His  Majesty,  a  very  difierent  practice 
would:  be-  pursued ;  mid  I  hope  some  competent  person,  who 
undecstamls  the  gratification  diat  would  accrue  to  botanists, 
and  the  advantages  that  would  result  to  the  country,  from  an 
eariji  distribution  of  new  and  rare  plants^  will  undertake  to  do 
so.  I  need  not  state  to  you,  or  to  the  readers  of  the  Gar- 
djsner^s*  Magaziney  what  the  advantages  of  distribution  are.  It' 
is  wdl  known  among^botanisls. and  gardeners  that  a  consider- 
able munber  of  rare  plants  introduced'  at  Kew  many  years 
ago,  aqd  published  in  the  Hortus  Kewensis,  are  now  lost* 
tbere^  and  kiMMn».oidy^by  their,  names  in  that  learned  wcrk. 
Had'tthe^  betii^  distrilraled  among' private  collectors  and  the 
nursQiyni^ii^  there  caB^  be^litde  d^ubt*  some  of' them  would 
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have  been  alive  some  where,  and  the  most  elegant  of  them, 
such  as  many  Pr6teas,  BAnksias,  Dryandrflw,  Ericas,  &c. 
would  have  been  in  the  common  trade  of  the  nurseries. 

The  most  efiectual  way  to  attain  any  object  is  to  enlist 
men's  interest  in  its  favour ;  for  which  reason  I  entirely  i^jprove 
of  your  postscript  to  the  valuable  paper  on  the  Horticultural 
Society  in  a  former  number.  (Vol,  I.  p.  149.)  The  garden  at 
Kew,  and  the  Horticultural  Garden,  ought  not  only  to  give 
away  all  new  things  to  the  nurserymen,  but  to  the  diflerent 
public  botanic  gardens.  By  these  means  all  handsome  things 
would  be  immediately  brought  into  trade  bv  the  nurserymen 
for  the  sake  of  their  own  interest,  and  all  tnings  whatever  of 
the  plant  kind  preserved  in  the  botanic  gardens,  from  the 
ambition  of  each  particular  curator  to  increase  and  maintain 
his  collection. 

What  aggravates  the  illiberality  complained  of  is,  that  it  is 
not  practised  towards  foreigners.  A  gardener  from  any  of 
the  German  courts  may,  as  I  am  informed,  get  any  plant  he 
asks  for ;  but  an  Englishman,  unless  he  is  a  courtier,  or  has 
some  very  especial  recommendation,  has  no  other  means  of 
procuring  a  plant  or  a  cutting  from  Kew  than  such  as  are  dis- 
graceful to  the  profession.  It  is  painful  to  reflect  on  the 
moral  evils  which  have  been  produced  through  this  illiberali^, 
and  for  which  I  certainly  think  the  guardians  of  Kew  are  to  a 
certain  extent  chargeable:  —  at  any  rate,  in  estimating  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  Kew  system,  its  moral  effects  ought 
to  be  taken^  into  consideration,  as  well  as  those  upon  the  bo- 
tanical commerce,  riches,  and  enjoyments  of  lovers  of  plants 
and  gardening. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  the  gardens  at 
Kew  are  the  private  property  of  George  IV.,  or  his  property 
as  King.  If  the  former  is  the  case,  &en  it  may  be  said  the 
public  have  no  right  to  complain ;  all  that  they  are  entitled  to 
say  is,  that  George  I  V.'s  gardener  is  not  so  liberal  as  gardeners 
generally  are ;  but  if  the  Kew  Garden  is  royal  property,  I 
should  think  the  botanical  world  have  as  good  a  right  to  expect 
liberal  treatment  from  its  director  (by  which  I  mean,  cut- 
tings, seeds,  or  plants  of  such  new  things  as  can  be  spared, 
instead  of  destroying  the  things,  as  is  now  done,)  as  the  inhar> 
bitants  of  the  metropolis  have  a  right  to  walk  in  Kensington 
Gardens.  But  whether  Kew  Gardens  are  public  or  private 
property,  it  is  certain  the  King. must  have  sufficient  influence 
with  the  director  to  induce  him  to  act  like  other  directors 
of  botanic  gardens ;   and  I  repeat,  that  if  the  propriety  of 
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this  mode  of  acting  were  pointed  out  to  His  Majesty,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  immediately  attended  to 
Hoping  that  some  competent  person  will  undertake  this, 
or  that  your  Magazine  will  find  its  way  to  some  favourite 
summer-house  or  covered  seat  in  the  garaen  of  royalty, 
I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

J.  P.  BURNABD. 

£den  Graoej  HolUma^. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  any  new  plant,  cutting,  or  seed  from 
Kew,  and  the  number  of  plants  that  have  been  introduced 
there  and  lost,  or  introduced  there  and  not  given  out  to  the 
country,  has  long  been,  and  still  is,  a  subject  of  general  com- 
plaint among  gardeners  and  botanists.  We  have  received 
various  letters  and  hints  on  the  subject  besides  the  communica- 
tion of  Mr.  Burnard ;  and  we  should  have  taken  public  notice 
of  them  sooner,  had  we  not  been  in  expectation  of  seeing  a 
pamphlet  (^♦♦♦••••♦••ia)  published  on  the  subject,  a  part  of 
which  we  have  seen,  and  which  was  written  upwards  of  a  year 
ago.  To  us  it  has  always  appeared,  that  in  no  private  gardens 
was  reform  so  much  wanting  as  in  the  royal  gardens.  With 
scarcely  any  exception,  they  bear  on  their  general  appearance 
marks  of  want  of  funds  to  keep  them  in  proper  repair  and 
order.  How  the  masters  and  principal  workmen  are  paid  we 
know  not,  but  the  journeymen  at  Kew  get  only  1 2s.  per  week, 
as  in  the  public  nurseries.  The  King  is  said  to  drive  fre- 
quently round  these  gardens  in  his  p'ony-chaise.  —  We  are 
certain  his  enjoyments  in  this  way  would  be  diminished  if  he 
knew  the  rate  at  which  they  were  purchased.  We  are  cer- 
tain, also,  that  if,  by  any  possible  chance,  the  royal  eye  should 
meet  this  page,  the  wages  of  the  journeymen  at  Kew  will  be 
increased.  It  is  hard  that  these  poor  fellows  should  not  even 
have  a  lodging  in  addition  to  their  125.  We  hope  some 
pvrson  of  influence  will  procure  for  them  a  suitable  rise  of 
wiiges,  or,  at  least,  a  lodging-house  in  the  village,  which  might 
be  put  under  the  care  of  some  old  pensioner ;  and  as  there  are, 
we  understand,  nearly  forty  persons  in  all  employed  about  the 
gardens,  the  greater  part  young  men  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  profession,  there  could  not  be  a  better  situation  for  a 
Garden  Library.  The  entire  system  of  royal  parks  and  ^r- 
dens  is  rotten,  and  requires  renewal,  or  radii^al  reformation. 
(See  p.  371.)  SomeUiing  should  be  done,  and  we  trust 
will  be  done.  —  Cond. 
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Art.  XXIII.     On  the  Field  Culture  of  the  Potato  in  Argute- 
shire.     ByW.M. 

The  potato  husbandry  of  this  district  has  been  veiy  suc- 
cessful for  a  long  time;  and  as  there  is  something  in  our  prac- 
tice not  usually  followed  in  other  districts,  I  send  you  a  short 
notice  of  it  The  manure  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  field 
during  winter  and  ploughed  in,  or  it  is  by  the  better  econo- 
mists reserved  till  the  field  is  drilled  for  planting.  When  the 
first  plan  is  adopted  it  gets  another  ploughing  across  the  field, 
and  is  then  planted,  the  plough  going  one  bout  along  the  fiir- 

row  of  which  the  set  is  placed, 
and  then  covered  by  the  re- 
turn of  the  plough. 

The  mode  I  prefer  is  pre- 
paring the  field  in  the  same 
way  as  for  turnips,  and  plac- 
ing the  dun^  in  the  drill,  and 
the  set  on  it  {fig.  85.  aJ)  and 
then  covering  them  up  by 
cleaving  down  the  ridgelet, 
and  forming  others  (&) :  a  fort- 
night or  so  afterwards,  the 
whole  field  is  harrowed  across 
(r).  As  soon  as  the  plants 
have  so  £ir  sprouted  as  that 
the  drill  can  safely  be  traced 
firom  end  to  end  {d)^  then  the  whole  field  is  drilled  again  as  at 
first  with  a  very  strong  furrow  {e\  and  then  the  harrows  are  set 
immediately  to  work  alter  the  plough  has  finished  drillings  and 
the  field  is  levelled  again  {/).  Any  one  that  is  unacquainted 
with  the  system  would  suppose  the  crop  ruined,  but  it  is  &r 
odierwise.  The  after-culture  is  no  way  different  fh)m  the  com- 
mon practice  of  paring  away  the  earth,  drill  harrowing^  and 
earthing  up,  as  in  other  countries.  I  can,  from  practice,  advise 
only  paring  or  earthing,  as  the  case  may  be,  one  side  of  the 
drill  at  each  turn,  as  you  get  your  operations  more  quickly 
done  at  the  time,  and  are  more  frequently  stirring  the  earth, 
and  at  the  same  expense.  The  charm,  if  I  may  use  the  term, 
of  the  system  is,  tlie  additional  drilling  up  and  harrowing 
down ;  by  this  harrowing  all  the  larger  clods  are  thrown  to 
the  furrow,  where  they  are  fully  pulverised  by  the  drill  harrow 
and  afler-culture,  and  all  the  weeds  are  so  efiectually  drawn 
from  between  the  plants  that  there  is  no  use  of  hand-hoeing. 
The  expense  may  be  calculated  at  less  than  a  third  of  hand- 
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hoeing,  from  the  effect  and  expedition ;  of  course  diy  weather 
is  the  time  for  the  second  drilling  and  cross-harrowing  to  be 
performed. 

I  have  followed  the  same  plan  in  drilled  beans  with  advan- 
tage :  it  b  only  my  own  short  and  confined  experi^ice  yet  with 
beans ;  but  the  testimony  of  the  whole  district  will  recommend 
the  potato  husbandry.  W.  M. 

Argyleshire^  January  28.  1827. 


Art.  XXIV.  Remarks  on  the  Choice  of  Seed  Potatoes^  afid  on 
the  general  Principles  of  choosing  Seed  and  preserving  Fruits. 
By  a  Denbighshire  Gardener. 

Sir, 

The  favourable  reception  experienced  by  my  letter,  inserted 
in  No.  VI.  of  your  highly  useful  publication,  (p.  17 1.)  induces 
me  to  hope  that  the  following  observations,  in  continuation, 
will  not  be  uninteresting  to  you  and  the  readers  of  the  Gar- 
dener's Magazine. 

Preferring  unripe  potatoes  for  seed  is  not  new  in  practice, 
— it  has  for  ages  prevailed ;  for  where  do  the  farmers  of  the 
rich  soils  and  warm  countries  send  for  their  seed-wheat  and 
seed-potatoes  ?  —  To  the  cold,  hilly  countries,  where  they  do 
not,  one  season  in  three,  thoroughly  and  perfectly  ripen  their 
seed.  In  Denbighshire,  we  calfthe  hilly  or  unripe  potato  the 
wet  potatoes ;  and  those  from  the  rich  soils  and  warm  situ- 
ations, where  they  ripen  perfectly,  we  call  the  dry  potatoes, 
although  exactly  the  same  variety :  the  wet,  or  unripe,  are 
reckoned  best  for  seed,  and  the  dry  for  food.  The  potato 
tuber  is  a  perfect  organised  system,  in  which  the  circulation 
regularly  proceeds,  and  if  suffered  to  ripen,  will  then  tend  to 
decay ;  but  if  separated,  before  ripe,  from  the  stem  or  stalk, 
which  furnishes  it  with  blood  or  fruit-sap  descending  from  the 
leaves,  the  circulation  of  the  blood-sap  is  suddenly  arrested. 
The  ripe  potato,  having  performed  all  its  operations,  becomes 
more  inert ;  but  the  circulation  of  the  sap  in  the  unripe  tuber 
having  been  stopped,  it  starts  more  reaaily,  and  with  greater 
vigour  when  planted :  —  the  one  seems  to  die,  worn  out  with 
ag^  the  other  seems  accidentally  to  have  fallen  asleep,  and 
wnen  awoke,  possesses  an  unspent  vigour  and  ener^^.  This 
is  the  case  not  only  with  the  potato,  but  also  with  the  apple, 
pear,  and  other  fruits,  whose  life,  if  I  may  so  e^presa  it,  you. 
wish  to  prolong  or  extend  beyond  the  time  naturally  allotted 
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to  it;  you  take  them  off  the  tree  long  before  they  are  ripe,  and 
experience  has  taught  us  that  they  will  keep  much  longer,  and 
eat  much  fresher,  than  those  suffered  to  grow  ripe  upon  the 
tree :  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  potatoes  taken  up  before 
ripe.  Placing  the  potatoes  upon  the  gravel,  or  any  dry  but 
not  grass  walk,  in  the  sun,  has  the  effect  of  stopping  the  cir- 
culation in  the  tuber,  in  which  nature  has  provided  resources 
to  carry  it  on  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  unless  so  stopped. 

If  you  will  examine  the  potato  stem  or  plant,  when  the  tubers 
are  beginning  to  be  formed,  you  will  find  that  the  potatoes  are 
placed  upon  the  runners  pushed  or  issuing  out  from  the  plant 
or  stem  oAocr  the  set :  the  functions  of  the  set  are  to  push  out 
roots  to  gather  food  from  the  soil  to  supply  the  plant  and 
leaves  wim  that  food ;  and  from  the  leaves  the  blood  or'  fruit- 
sap  flows  down  to  form  the  runners  and  new  potatoes ;  and  the 
more  you  earth  up  the  plant  or  stem,  the  more  runners  are 
formed  higher  up  on  the  stem,  and  the  more  potatoes  are  pro- 
duced. 

Permit  me  to  add,  that  all  the  best  farmers  in  the  warm  and 
rich  soils  and  warm  climates  find  their  account  in  changing  their 
seed-wheat ;  for  that  they  send  to  the  poor  soils  and  cold  cli- 
mates, often  to  the  poor  cold  chalk-hills  in  Oxfordshire  and 
Gloucestershire ;  and  what  is  the  sample  of  the  wheat  they 
obtain  from  thence  ?  —  notoriously  the  most  shrivelled,  from 
being  cut  before  ripe.  If  farmers  on  rich  soils  would  reap  their 
wheat,  preserved  for  seed,  before  ripe,  they  need  not  be  at  the 
expense,  trouble,  and  inconvenience  of  sending  100  miles  for 
their  seed-wheat,  which  is  often  the  case. 

The  present  season  of  the  year  being  favourable  to  you  and 
your  readers  putting  my  observations  in  this  and  my  former  let- 
ter to  the  test,  viz.  eatthing  up  the  potatoes,  causing  them  to  be 
later ;  earthing  them  up,  after  taking  away  a  few  of  the  earliest, 
causing  them  to  throw  cut  new  runners  and  produce  more  po- 
tatoes; the  top  or  eye-cuts  producing  potatoes  a  fortnight  earlier 
than  the  bottoms  of  the  same  tubers,  &c. ;  I  trust  that  I  shall 
see  the  results  of  their  observations  in  the  ninth  Number  of 
your  interesting  publication. 

Writing  for  plain,  unlearned  men  like  myself,  I  deem  it 
unnecessary  to  hunt  in  dictionaries,  and  other  such  learned 
books,  for  scientific  or  philosophical  terms  to  garnish  my  tale» 
the  want  of  which,  I  trust,  will  not  render  it  less  useful,  or  less 
acceptable  to  you  and  your  readers.         I  am  Sir,  &c. 

A  Denbighshire  Gardener. 
March  29.  1827. 
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Art.  XXV.     Description  and  Use  of  a  Horiictdlural  Memo* 
randum  Book.     By  a  Country  Clergyman. 

Si^'  .  .  . 

In  reading  your  Magazine,  and  other  horticultural  works, 

I  have  found  great  benefit  from  the  adoption  of  a  plan,  which 

I  venture  to  recommend  to  the  notice  of  others,  through  the 

medium  of  your  useful  publication. 

It  frequently  happens,  and  particularly  at  this  season  of  the 
year  (January;,  that  the  account  of  some  process,  or  of  some 
experiment,  strikes  you  as  worthy  of  being  put  into  practice, 
but  the  time  for  so  doing  is  not  yet  arrived :  the  consequence 
too  often  is,  that  either  the  matter  is  entirely  forgotten,  or  else 
it  is  jotted  down  amidst  a  heap  of  other  memoranda,  and 
probably  escapes  observation  at  the  required  season. 

To  obviate  these  difficulties,  I  have  provided  myself  with  a 
memorandum  book,  in  which  I  have  appropriated  a  certain 
number  of  pages  to  each  month  in  the  year;  and  by  a  con- 
trivance similar  to  that  used  in  the  indexes  of  ledgers,  I  am 
able  at  once  to  turn  to  any  particular  month.  The  two  first 
pages  of  all  these  twelve  divisions  are  each  of  them  divided 
by  a  line  into  two  parts,  by  which  means  I  can  arrange  the 
work  to  be  done  into  separate  weeks,  and  the  remainder  of 
every  monthly  portion  is  left  for  miscellaneous  entries. 

As  an  instance  of  the  manner  of  carrying  this  plan  into 
effect,  I' refer  you  to  Mr.  Borrowdale's  article  (p.  S5.)  on 
growing  figs  in  pots.  Supposing  this  an  experiment  which  I 
wished  to  try,  I  should  first  turn  in  my  memorandum  book  to 
March,  and  in  the  portion  assigned  for  the  second  week  in 
that  month  I  should  write,  "  Figs  in  pots  (cuttings),  L.  G.  M. 
ii.  35. ;"  and  then,  in  like  manner,  make  the  proper  entries  in 
the  first  weeks  of  January  and  June  respectively;  adopting 
such  a  system  of  abbreviation  as  I  can  well  understand.  By 
thus  noting  down  every  particular  which  occurs  to  you  in  your 
general  reading  in  its  proper  place,  and  referring  to  the  work 
m  which  the  full  description  of  the  process  is  given,  you  are 
sure  to  be  reminded  at  the  right  season  of  what  ought  to  be 
done,  and  directed  at  the  same  time  where  to  seek  the  proper 
information. 

From  the  simplicity  of  this  plan,  it  very  probably  has  been 
already  adopted  by  others;  but  as  I  have  mentioned  it  to 
several  amateurs  like  myself,  who  had  never  heard  of  it  before, 
but  who,  at  the  same  time,  approved  much  of  it,  I  am  in- 
duced to  send  it  to  you,  hoping  that  by  being  published  in  the 
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Gardener's  Magazine,  it  mqr  proTe  of  the  same  advadtags  ta 
others  that  it  has  proved  to  me. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
January  11.  1827.  ^  A  Country  Cu&ftfeVMAN. 


Art.  XXVL    Abridged  CammmicaUcm* 

1*  CuUivation  c^  the  Cutumber  at  Thoresby  Gardens,  Not^ 
tinghamskire.  By  Mr.  Thomas  Parkin,  Foreman  to 
Mr.  Bennet,  C.M.H.S. 

Mr.  P.,  with  a  commendable  modesty,  professes  not  to 
write  for  the  instruction  of  practical  gardeners,  but  for  the 
infermation  of  such  readers  of.  our  Magazine  as  hare  not  the 
adtantace  of  professional  advice  or  assistance.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  cucumber  frames  at  Thoresbv  Gardens  is  con- 
ducted with  so  much  ability  and  success,  tnat  it  is  more  than 
probable  but  few  practitioners  could  desire  a  better  return  for 
their  labour:  1024  fruit  from  14  lights  between  the  ISth 
Mardi  and  the  end  of  August;  5  of  the  lights  not  worked 
till  the  b^inning  of  June.  Mr.  P.*s  method  is  stopping  the 
leading  shoots  early ;  again  stopping  wherever  the  n'uit  ap- 
pears ;  compost,  a  light  sandy  maiden  soil,  mixed  with  decayed 
oak  leaves  or  rotten  dung ;  temperature  of  the  frames  from 
75°  to  95°;  watering  plentifully  with  vanned  water  as  soon 
as  the  sun  b  off  the  plants. 

2.  Setting  the  Blossoms  of  the  more  shy^bearing  Kinds  of 
Pears.  By  Mr.  James  Michie,  Gardener  to  Sir  Charles 
Hulse,  Breamore  House,  near  Fording  Bridge  Hamp- 
shire. 

A  GanselPs  Bergamot,  twenty  years  old,  on  a  wall  with  a 
S.W.  aspect,  which  seldom  bore  any  frui^  bore  abundantly 
after  being  stuck  over  in  the  flowering  season  with  sprigs  of 
blossom  from  a  standard  Swan's  Egg  Fear.  Some  shoots  of 
an  adjoining  Chauniontelle,  trained  in  among  the  shoots  of 
the  G.  B.,  had  the  same  effiK^t  on  that  part  of  the  tree.  This 
mode  of  artificial  fecundation  Mr.  M*  has  followed  for  several 
years  with  complete  suocestw 
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Art.  I.     1.  Essai^  an  the  beneficial  Direction  of  Rural  ExpendUure. 
By  Robert  Slan£y»  Esq. 
{Concluded  from  p.  184.) 
2.  Colonies  at  Home :  or^  the  Means  for  rendering  the  indus* 
trums  Labourer  independent  of  Parish  Relief;  andjbrprovid* 
ingfor  the  Poor  Population  of  Ireland  bj/ the  Cultivation  of 
the  Soil.     London.  Famph.  8vo.  pp.  27.  2  PJates. 

S.  Thoughts  on  the  Expediena/  of  a  General  Provident  Institu- 
Hon/or  the  Benefit  of  the  fvorkin^  Classes  ;  tvith  Tables  and 
Examples  of  Contributions  and  Auowances,  By  James  Cleo- 
HORN,  Accountant  in  Edinburgh.  Edin.  Pamph.  8vo.  pp.  43. 

We  are  now  to  enquire  whether  there  are  any  means  by 
which  the  superfluous  agricultural  population  can  be  supplied 
with  work.  If  such  work,  at  the  same  time  that  it  rave  them 
employment,  added  to  the  capital  of  their  employers,  it 
would  then  embrace  all  that  is,  at  any  time,  or  from  any 
cause,  aimed  at,  in  employing  the  poor ;  if,  while  it  afibrded 
them  employment,  it  added,  not  to  the  profits,  but  merely  to 
the  gmtification  of  their  employers,  still  it  is  desirable  and 
useful  both  to  the  poor  and  their  masters :  and  in  the  present 
state  of  the  coonti^,  we  would  almost  go  the  length  of  em- 
bracing the  <^inion  of  a  late  statesman,  that  employing  the 
poor  to  carry  stones  from  one  place  to  another,  and  to  put 
them  back  again,  is  better  for  them  than  sheer  idleness. 

Let  us  enquire  into  the  different  species  of  these  three 
kinds  of  employment  First ;  that  kind  which,  while  it  gives 
work  to  the  idle,  increases  the  profit  of  their  masters.  We  are 
afraid  much  cannot  be  done  in  this  way:  the  complaint  is,  that 
all  kinds  of  labour  and  trade  are  overstocked.  Still  something 
may  be  done :  we  confine  our  suggestions  to  agricultural 
labour.  Is  there  an  estate  in  the  kingdom  which  may  not  be 
improved  and  benefited  by  having  its  bare  and  unfertile  spots 
plttited ;  by  having  its  plantations,  already  made,  kept  cleaner 
or  better  drained  ?  Are  there  no  private  roads  to  noblemen 
and  gentlemen's  houses,  by  repairing,  levelling,  and  new  form- 
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ing  which,  access  to  their  houses  might  be  gained  with  less 
wear  of  horses  and  carriages  ?  We  merely  throw  out  these 
hints :  a  little  reflection  on  tbem,  we  have  no  doubt,  will 
suggest  various  other  modes  in  which  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, or  their  stewards,  may  employ,  with  small  and  indirect 
profit  indeed,  but  still  with  profit,  some  of  the  idle  poor  in 
their  neighbourhood.  Farmers  also  may  employ  them,  so  as 
to  repay  themselves  for  the  wages  they  give  them,  at  least  in 
part.  The  very  best  farmed  lands  would  admit  of  hedges 
being  kept  much  more  clean  than  we  ever  saw  them  :  of  alter- 
ations in  the  soil,  by  mixing  the  clay  of  the  strong  and  wet 
part  with  the  sand  of  the  too  light  portions ;  and  by  various 
other  modes,  which  will  not  fail  to  present  themselves  to  an  in- 
telli^nt  farmer,  actuated  at  the  same  time  by  a  wish  to  improve 
his  farm  and  give  employment  to  the  poor. 

But  it  will  be  said  at  once,  in  the  present  state  of 
agriculture,  farmers  cannot  afibrd  to  spend  money  even  on 
improvements  which  would  be  certain  to  repay  them;  and 
even  landed  proprietors  have  little  to  spend  in  this  manner. 
As  this  objection,  if  it  cannot  be  obviated,  must  apply  with 
still  greater  force  to  those  modes  of  employing  the  poor  which 
cannot  yield  profit,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  it  before  we 
proceed  further. 

Suppose  a  farmer  pays  in  poor  rates  Bs.  in  the  pound  on 
his  rental,  and  rents  a  farm  of  500  acres,  at  805.  an  acre,  his  poor 
rates  in  this  case  will  amount  to  about  187/. :  in  return  for  this 
money  he  gets  nothing.  He  sees  round  him  a  number  of  idle 
people,  whom  he  is  obliged  to  contribute  to  support.  If,  by 
any  means,  he  could  obtain  for  his  187/.  even  one-half  of  the 
profit  which  that  sum  would  yield  in  the  regular  way  of  his 
farming,  would  it  not  be  preferable  to  throwing  it  away  ?  Let 
us  suppose,  then,  that  he  takes  of  these  poor  as  many  as  he 
can  employ  and  pay  at  the  rate  of  105.  a  week,  in  the  modes 
we  have  pointed  out,  or  others  similar,  that  will  suggest  them- 
selves :  his  outlay  is  not  increased,  and  from  this  outlay  of 
187/.  he  derives  some  profit.  But  his  gain  is  not  merely 
direct,  such  as  we  have  pointed  out.  Can  any  one  doub^ 
that  if  the  idle  poor  of  a  parish  were  employed,  there  would 
be  less  immorality  of  all  kinds ;  and,  what  is  to  our  present 
purpose,  less  depredation  —  less  breaking  of  gates  and  hedges 
—  less  trespassing  on  fields  and  farm-yards,  than  there  is  at 
present? 

The  benefit  to  the  poor,  fi-om  these  modes  of  employing 
them,  might  be  extended  to  a  greater  number,  and  at  the 
same  time  increased,  without  any  expence  to  the  fermer,  if  be^ 
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instead  of  giving  them  105.  a  week,  gave  them  8  or  9,  and 
allowed  them  to  cultivate  such  spots  of  waste  and  unemployed 
ground  as  are  to  be  found  in  all  farms.  Nothing  stimulates 
to  industry — nothing  cheers  and  sweetens  industry  so  much 
—  as  the  reflection  that  its  immediate  efifects  (what  we  see 
growing  up  under  the  labour  of  our  own  hands )»  will  be  our 
own  — go  to  the  support  of  ourselves  and  families.  We  would 
therefore  strongly  press  this  point,  that  all  farmers  would  per- 
mit the  waste  spots  in  their  farms  to  be  cultivated  at  their 
leisure  hours  by  their  Ial)ourers  and  their  families.  In  many 
parts  of  England,  the  wives  of  the  labourers,  as  well  as  their 
children,  even  when  capable  of  light  work,  spend  a  large 
portion  of  the  day  in  idleness.  The  cultivation  of  such  spots 
would  keep  them  employed,  at  the  same  time  that  it  contri- 
buted to  their  support 

But  if  the  farmer,  whose  poor  rates  we  supposed  amounted 
CO  187/.  per  annum,  found  it  impossible  to  spend  that  sum  in 
the  profitable  employment  of  the  poor,  he  might  surely  ex- 
pend it,  partly  in  such  employment,  and  partly  in  adding  to 
the  neatness  and  ornament  of  his  ferm,  especially  that  portion 
of  it  which  adjoined  his  house.  It  ought  always  to  be  kept  in 
mind,  that  he  must  pay  the  187/*  per  annum;  from  that  he 
cannot  escape.  The  enquiry  is,  whether  for  the  whole,  or 
any  part  of  it,  he  cannot  get  in  return  either  something  that 
will  profit,  or  something  that  will  gratify  him.  The  benefit 
the  poor  will  derive  from  employment  cannot  be  doubted  :  on 
the  present  plan,  the  187/.  paicl  annually  by  the  farmer,  con- 
tributes not  to  their  good,  but  to  their  harm  :  surrounds  him 
every  year  with  worse  characters,  and  with  a  greater  number 
of  them.  I^  then,  he  can  lay  out  this  money  so  as  at  on^ 
to  improve  the  poor  in  their  condition  and  character,  and  to 
increase  his  own  profit  or  gratification,  and  accomplish  these 
objects  without  additional  cost  to  himself,  he  most  assuredly 
has  before  him  such '  motives  as  ought  to  lead  him  seriously 
and  attentively  to  consider  the  subject:  and  if  he  do,  we  have 
no  doubt  he  will  find  many  modes  and  opportunities  of  laying 
out  the  sum  he  now  gives  as  poor  rates,  so  as  to  secure  the 
object  we  have  just  pointed  out. 

We  are  sorry  Mr.  Slaney  has  not  entered  more  fiilly  on 
this  branch  of  the  subject :  in  our  opinion,  it  is  a  most  interest- 
ing and  important  one.  The  remedy  for  the  depravation  in 
character  and  condition  of  our  agricultural  population  must, 
indeed,  as  we  have  alreadv  stated,  be  found  in  raising  their 
minds  and  wishes  to  a  higher  scale :  it  is  in  their  own  nands. 
The  market  at  present  is  overstocked  with  labourers,  and  it 
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will  be,  till  they,  from  superior  education,  will  no  longer  be 
content,  before  they  marry,  with  the  prospect  of  the  small 
portion  and  the  low  character  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
which  they  now  deem  necessary.  Let  them  acquire  and  act 
on  that  feeling  or  principle  which  will  make  them  fix  on 
double  their  present  wages  as  absolutely  indbpensable ;  not 
diat  by  means  of  the  increase  they  might  spend  more  in  dis- 
sipation, but  that  they  might  obtain  for  themselves  and  fiunilies 
those  means  of  improving  their  minds  —  those  comforts  whic^ 
are  at  present  confined  to  the  ranks  immediately  above  them 
—  and  those  increased  wages  they  must  and  will  obtain,  and 
be  disposed  and  know  how  to  employ  them  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. But,  till  this  period  arrives,  we  must  look  to  the 
state  of  the  present  generation :  they  are  either  starving,  or  be- 
come a  burden  to  the  rest  of  the  community:  in  either  case  their 
character  must  suffer ;  it  is  suffering,  and  that  nearly  in  the  same 
degree  with  their  condition.  It  is  this  consideration  that  has 
induced  us  to  throw  out  hints  respecting  modes  of  employii^ 
the  poor,  that  will  in  some  measure  arrest  the  evil  in  its  pro- 
gress ;  and  we  think  we  have  laid  down  a  general  rule,  by 
acting  in  accordance  with  which,  some  portion,  at  least,  of  the 
sum  which,  as  poor  rates,  can  have  no  other  tendency  but  to 
deteriorate  the  diaracter  and  condition  of  the  poor,  may, 
when  laid  out  in  the  manner  we  have  suggested,  add  to  the 
profit,  or  at  least  to  the  gratification,  of  those  who  pay  the 
poor  rates,  while  at  the  same  time  it  rescues  the  poor,  by 
giving  them  employment,  from  all  the  evils  of  idleness,  and,  by 
changing  what  they  receive  into  the  shape  of  wages,  arrests 
that  depravation  of  character  which  the  acceptance  of  relief 
as  paupers  must  always  produce. 

But  though  Mr.  Slaney  has  not  dwelt  so  much  on  this 
point  as  we  think  he  ought  to  have  done,  yet  in  the  following 
extracts  our  readers  will  perceive  some  valuable  hints :  it  is 
evident,  however,  that  the  principle  we  have  particularly  in- 
sisted upon,  paying  as  wages  what  at  present  is  pidd  as  poor 
rates,  has  not  occurred  to  nim. 

**  Giving  employment  to  the  poor  •  is  one  of  the  best  preventive  charities, 
and  by  a  little  management  this  may  always  be  providea  beforehand.  Some 
of  the  works  spoken  of  under  the  head  of  roads,  bridges,  &c.  may  be  kept 

**  *  As  day  burnt  in  kilns  has  been  found  bv  late  experiroenu  to  be  a 
most  valuable  manure,  a  landlord  who  has  a  kiln  properly  situated,  may 
emplo;^  unoccupied  workmen,  under  the  superintendence  of  his  bailifl^  in 
preparing  large  quantities  of  an  excellent  manure,  which  may  subsequently 
he.  disposed  of  to  the  farmers  round  at  such  prices  as  shall  insure  its  recep- 
tion and  extensive  use,  until  its  merits  are  duly  appreciated/' 
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for  this  purpose.  Some  occupation  under  cover  suited  to  bad  weather  will 
be  of  mat  use,  and  may  be  easily  afforded  in  cutting  wood,  chopping  straw, 
breaking  stones*,  cleanng  brick,  &c  more  especially  if  a  farm  is  occupied,  f 

**  The  same  quantity  of  employment  at  two  different  periods  of  the  year 
18  of  very  different  value  to  a  poor  man. 

'*  It  should  be  the  object  ot  the  rich  to  provide  it  in  time  of  need,  and 
thus  equalise,  in  some  measure,  the  demand  for  labour  throughout  the 
twelve  months. 

^  If  no  work  can  be  found  ready  for  those  in  want  of  it,  it  may,  at  any 
time,  be  provided  by  offering  to  ddfray  a  certain  part  (say  one  third)  of  the 
expense  of  some  improvement  in  the  neighbournood ;  on  condition  <)f  its 
being  done  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  and  by  workmen  before  unem- 
ployed. 

^  In  this  mode  of  aiding  the  poor,  one  or  two  cautions  are  necessary :  — 

**  1.  The  work  so  purchased  should  not  be  such  as  would  have  been  done 
without  a  premium  paid  upon  it ;  otherwise  it  does  not  at  all  increase  the 
employment,  even  in  one  particular  district — though  its  being  done  in  win- 
ter rather  than  summer  may  alone  be  a  great  goodL 

**  2..  The  men's  pav  should  be  somewhat  lower  than  the  ordinary  wages, 
that  they  may  be  induced,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  look  out  and  get  ouier 
work  for  themselves. 

'*  3.  This  additional  employment  should  be  afforded  at  irr^lar  intervals, 
so  as  not  to  appear  a  certain  resource  for  the  poor,  otherwise  they  will  be 
less  frugal  and  industrious  at  other  times." 

**  We  have  seen  that  the  sum  of  employment  is  only  increased  by  pro- 
ductive labour  X ;  but  that,  in  some  cases,  a  more  regular  distribution  of 
work  may  compensate  for  a  small  diminution.  If,  then,  the  employment 
^ven  falls  within  either  of  these  rules,  it  will  promote  the  happiness  of  the 
poor ;  but  if  not,  it  will  nrobably  do  more  harm  than  good. 

^  It  will  be  evident,  that  the  money  paid  in  wages  to  theise  workmen 
would  have  been  laid  out  some  other  way;  and  elsewhere  would  directly 
or  indirectiy  have  employed  labourers.  But  the  workmen  employed  under 
the  direction  of  a  rich  man,  and  for  his  caprice  and  amusement,  are  apt  to 
consider  themselves  dependent,  in  some  sort,  upon  his  bounty,  rather  than 
»ting  upon  the  just  remuneration  for  their  toil ;  and  are  thus  less  frueal 
than  ordmary  labourers.  If  the  employer  di€»,  or  removes  or  changes  his 
mind,  all  these  people,  who  have  pernaps  married,  or  been  brought  nu  look- 
ing to  him  for  work,  are  suddenly  discarded.  Now  although,  if  ne  had 
indirectly  employed  these  workmen  as  mechanics  or  artificers  to  form  the 
articles  of  luxury  which  he  purchased  his  demand  for  their  labour  might  in 
like  manner  cease,  yet  the  effect  would  not  be  the  same,  because,  being 
directly  paid  by  the  capitalists,  their  immediate  employers,  the  cessation  of 
demand  of  any  one  consumer  would  scarcely  be  felt,  as  another  would 
luise  in  his  place ;  and,  in  all  events^  the  reduction  of  workmen  employed 
would  be  gradual  and  almost  insensible,  § 

**  •  At  two-pence  halfpenny  per  bushel  a  man  may  earn,  with  ordinary 
diligence,  where  the  stones  are  not  very  large,  about  fifteen-pence  per  day.** 

<*  f  An  Account  of  the  School  of  Industry  at  Hofwyl.  Simonde's  Swit* 
zerland,  vol.  i.  p.  466." 

**  t  Whatever  indirectly  encourages  productive  labour,  or  lessens  the 
vices  which  would  diminish  its  proceeds,  is  as  uSieful  as  oroductive  labour 
itself." 

**  §  Thb  is  one  benefit  arising  from  the  progress  of  civilisation,  by  which 
the  consumer  and  actual  workman  seldom  come  in  contact,  but  deal  through 
the  intervention  of  a  third  person." 
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"  Nevertheless,  the  benefit  to  the  country  must  depend  upon  the  direc- 
tion of  the  labour ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  ricn  man  may  do 
more  good  by  employing  a  hundred  men  in  making  a  commodious  public 
road  than  by  indirectly  occupying  them  to  form  some  useless  article  of 
luxury.  In  this  case,  however,  the  object  furnishes  the  employnient,  and 
not  the  employment  the  object." 

It  has  often  forcibly  struck  us,  that  it  was  unnecessary  and 
preposterous  to  encourage  emigration,  and  to  aid  it  at  a  great 
expense,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  our  unemployed  labourers 
on  waste  land  two  or  three  thousand  miles  dbtant,  while  at 
home,  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  in  each 
individual  county  of  each  of  these  portions  of  the  British  em- 
pire, there  were  such  numerous  and  large  spots  which  might 
be  improved  at  much  less  expense  than  is  requisite  to  send 
emigrants  to  America  or  New  South  Wales,  and,  when  there, 
to  enable  them  to  clear  and  render  fertile  the  wastes  in  which 
they  take  up  their  abode.  We  are  well  aware  of  several  ob- 
jections to  a  plan  of  home  colonisation,  if  the  phrase  may  be 
allowed.  Most  of  our  wastes  would  not  repay  the  labour  and 
expense  of  cultivation.  Granted :  but  several  would ;  and  we 
could  point  out  many  thousand  acres,  within  fifty  miles  of  the 
metropolis,  which  answer  this  description.  Let  any  person 
open  his  eyes  when  he  passes  along  commons,  and  he  will 
scarcely  fail  to  perceive  small  houses  built  near  their  edge, 
and  small  gardens  attached  to  them ;  encroachments,  indeed, 
but  evidently  proving  that  such  commons  are  worth  cultivating, 
and  are  cultivated  to  the  advantage  of  the  encroachers. 
Another  objection  is,  that  agricultural  produce  being  already 
too  abundant  for  the  demand,  the  settlement  we  recommend, 
by  rendering  it  still  more  abundant,  would  make  the  con- 
dition of  the  farmer  still  worse ;  and  thus,  while  it  benefited 
one  class,  it  would  injure  another.  This  objection  is  plausible. 
The  practical  refutation  of  it  might  be  difficult,  but  we  think 
it  might  be  overcome.  Let  us  suppose  one  hundred  families 
settled  on  some  waste  land  in  this  country,  part  of  them  em- 
ployed in  raising  com  and  other  articles  of  food,  and  the  rest 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  fude  and  simple  articles  which  men 
in  the  lowest  rank  require :  in  this  way,  there  would  be  an 
interchange  among  themselves,  but  no  additional  supply  of 
any  kind  brought'into  the  market;  consequently,  their  labour 
would  not  interfere  with  the  labour  of  any  other  part  of  the 
communis*  We  have  not  time,  nor  room,  to  dwell  on  the 
details  of  such  a  plan ;  but  we  are  convinced,  not  only  that  it 
is  practicable,  but  that  all  objections  to  it  miffht  be  obviated. 

Mr.  Allen,  in  his  pamphlet,  **  Colonies  at  Home,''  to  which 
we  adverted  in  our  last  Number,  strongly  recommends  a  similar 
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plan ;  but  he  does  not  extend  it  so  far  as  we  have  done :  he 
would  have  them  merely  agricultural  colonies.  To  these  the 
objections  we  have  noticed  apply,  but  not  to  the  colonies  we 
have  recommended,  in  which  sdl  the  colonists  required  would 
be  supplied  by  their  own  labour ;  and  all  their  labour  pro- 
duced would  be  consumed  among  themselves.  DifTering, 
however,  as  we  do  in  this  single  point  from  Mr.  Allen,  we 
most  strongly  recommend  his  pamphlet  to  our  readers.  It 
exhibits  all  that  calm,  deeply-seated,  and  practical  benevolence 
for  which  the  Society  of  Friends  (to  which  he  belongs)  are  so 
honourably  distinguished.  We  thoroughly  believe  him  when 
he  assures  us  that  the  d^radation  in  character  and  condition 
of  the  peasantry  in  Ireland  *,  and  in  some  of  the  counties  of 
England,  has  for  years  anxiously  occupied  his  attention.  We 
give  such  extracts  as  will  enable  our  readers  to  form  a  judg- 
ment of  the  nature  of  the  plan  he  recommends ;  but  we  agnm 
strongly  urge  them  to  peruse  carefully  the  pamphlet  itself. 

**  The  objects  to  which  our  eflbrts  roust  be  directed  are  these : 

**  1.  To  wean  the  poor  from  a  dependence  upon  the  parish,  and  what 
is  falsely  called  charity,  and  to  put  them  in  tne  way  ot  providing  for  all 
their  wants  by  their  own  industry. 

^  S.  To  enable  them  to  procure  an  education  for  their  children,  in  moral, 
religious,  and  industrious  habits. 

**  3.  To  raise  such  a  moral  and  independent  feeling  in  the  poor,  as  may 
induce  them  to  consider  it  a  disgrace,  and  shame,  to  receive  alms  from  the 
parish,  or  to  engaee  in  marriage,  until  they  shall  have  made  a  reasonable 
providon  for  a  family. 

**  Ertry  poor  fiimily  residing  in  the  country  should  be  furnished  with  a 
small  piece  of  ground,  and  instructed  in  the  means  of  cultivating  it  to  the 
ereatest  advantage.  The  loan  of  a  small  capital  will  be  essential,  and  must 
6e  provided  by  a  voluntary  association  of  benevolent  persons  in  any  given 
district. 

^  As  decency  and  moral  habits  ore  greatlv  influenced  by  circumstances 
and  situation,  every  poor  family  should  be  furnished  with  a  cottage,  con- 
taining a  sufficient  number  of  sleeping  apartments  to  admit  of  the  necessary 
separation  of  male  and  female  children  :  there  should  be  a  good  supply  of 
water,  and  every  facility  given  to  insure  cleanliness. 

^  A  Society  should  be  formed  in  the  district,  comprehending  a  space 
round  some  central  and  populous  village,  included  in  a  circle  made  by  a 
radius  of  two  miles,  which  should  be  called  the  Benevolent  Societ;^  of 
— ^— :  a  visitine  committee  should  be  formed  of  persons,  of  all  religious 
denominations,  who  may  be  found  willing  to  exert  themselves  in  so  great 
an  object.  This  committee  should  subdivide  their  district  into  convenient 
portions,  and  appoint  sub-committees  to  each :  the  assistance  of  females  on 
these  committees  has  been  found  of  the  utmost  importance. 

*  In  the  introduction  he  informs  us  that  he  had  just  prepared  his  plan 
for  the  press,  when  be  was  induced  to  visit  Ireland,  where  ne  found  the 
poor  deeper  in  misery  and  destitution,  far  below  any  thing  he  had  witnessed 
among  the  poor  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 
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**  One  great  object  of  this  Society  miclit  be»  to  encourage  the  fbnnatioo 
of  an  SMOciation  among  the  poor,  for  their  mutual  benefft.  This  associar 
tion  would  gt? c  each  ttmily  an  interest  in  a  cow,  and  a  supply  of  manure 
for  the  garden,  a  point  of  the  utmost  consequence,  as  without  an  arrai^^ 
ment  for  a  regular  and  constant  supply  of  manure,  all  plans  for  cuktTaa^g 
tike  earth  must  utterly  fidl. 

**  It  has  been  found,  by  actual  experiment,  that  when  pains  are  taken  to 
dig  land  well  with  a  spade,  and  to  put  dl  the  manure  upon  it,  which  can 
be  obtained,  and  to  sow  and  plant  it  with  suitable  things,  that  a  small  gar- 
den, beside  furnishing  potatoes,  cabba^,  and  other  food  for  the  &imlj, 
mi^t  keep  a  pig  or  two ;  and  four  families,  each  having  a  garden  of  64 
roSi  only,  by  appropriating  56  rods  of  their  garden  to  the  growth  of  cer- 
tain things  to  be  pointed  out,  would  be  aUe  to  keep  a  cow  all  the  year 
round. 

**  A  cow  eats  about  a  hundred  pounds  weight  of  green  food  in  a  dajr  and 
a  night,  and  in  the  winter,  may  be  well  kept,  upon  a  daily  supply  of~" 
50lb.  of  yellow  beet  root. 
30lb.  of  turnips,  or  carrots,  or  parsnips. 
30lb.  of  potatoes  boiled,  or  steamed. 
7lb.of  oat  straw. 
7lb.  of  hay. 
This  will  be  reckoned  a  very  Urge  allowance.  - 

**  It  has  been  dbtinctly  proved  that  half  an  acre,  or  80  rods  of  land  of 
average  quality  is  sufficient  to  keep  a  cow,  provided  that  the  food  be  cut^ 
and  brousht  to  her,  in  a  place  where  she  shall  have  room  to  walk  abou^ 
and  be  ame  to  set  under  shelter  at  night,  and  in  rainy  weather ;  therefore, 
if  sixteen  famihes  were  to  join  together  in  an  association  for  their  mutual 
benefit,  they  might  keep  four  cows  between  them  $  or  iwent^f  fiunilies,  five 
cows;  twenty-four  fan^uies,  six  cows,  and  so  on.  The  following  is  a  sketch 
of  the  proposed  association : 

**  An  association  shall  be  formed  of  agriculturaik' labourers  aad  ocbersy 

under  the  name  of  the  Independent  Cottagers  of .i     ' ' ,  the  otjeet  of 

which  shall  be  to  promote  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  tftie  merabers>  to 
render  them  independent  of  parish  relief,  and,  if  possible,  to  make  some 
provision  a^nst  sickness  or  accident.  Every  member  on  admission  shall 
sign  the  foUowing  engagement,  and  is  to  be  expdled  the  association  if  be 
break  it : 

"  1.  To  observe,  strictly,  moral  conduct. 

"  2.  To  receive  no  allowance  whatever  firom  the  parish. 

"  3.  To  cultivate  the  garden  with  which  he  will  be  intrusted,  in  the  man- 
ner that  shall  be  prescribed.  To  underiet  no  part  of  it,  not  to  dama^  or 
remove  any  shrub^  or  trees,  and  to  keep  the  land  manured  to  the  satis&o- 
tion  of  the  proprietor. 

"  4.  To  send  all  his  children,  who  may  be  of  a  suitable  age,  to  the  spools 
of  industry,  unless  a  satisfactory  reason  why  they  should  not  be  given. 

"  5.  To  observe  the  b;fe-laws  which  may  be  agreed  to  by  the  majority. 

'*  Cows  shall  be  kept  in  the  proportion  of  one  cow  to  every  four  &nii- 
lies.  The  milk,  after  having  been  once  skimmed  for  butter,  shall  be  equally 
divided  among  the  memben,  as  shall  also  the  manure  firom  the  cows. 

•*  The  Benevolent  Society  of will  advance  the  money  for  cows, 

and  also  for  the  purchase  of  tools ;  and  hay  and  straw  for  the  cows  in  win- 
ter :  likewise  the  rent  of  the  gardens,  and  salary  of  the  dairyman,  and  will 
charge  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  butter  shall  be 
sold,  and  carried  to  the  credit  or  the  account,  and  every  member  shall  pay 
sixpence  per  week  to  the  fond. 

*'  Each  member  shall  be  equally  interested  in  the  stock  of  cows,  so  long 
as  he  keeps  up  his  contributions,  either  in  money  or  otherwise,  and  in 
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proportioii  as  the  debt  to  the  Benevolent  Sodetv  is  discharffed,  a  corre- 
monding  portion  of  interest  shall  cease.  When  tfte  whole  sh  Jl  be  paid  off, 
tlie  cows  shall  become  the  pro[>erty  of  the  association. 

^  Each  member  shall  be  furnish^  with  a  garden,  consisting  of  64  rods  of 
p;round,  which  shall  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  cultivated  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  which  is  calculated  to  afford  food  for  the  cows,  both  in  winter 
and  summer,  or  in  any  other  manner  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  proprietor,  or 
his  agent,  as  farther  experience  may  point  out.  Thirty-six  rods  must  be 
cultivated  for  food  for  the  cows,  viz. 

No.    1  to    8  Potatoes. 
9  to  14  Cabbage. 

15  to  16  Yellow  Beet. 

17  to  22  Turnips. 

23  to  24  Yellow  Beet. 

25  to  30  Lucem. 

31  Parsnips. 

32  Carrots. 
33  to  36  Tares. 

37  to  44  Buckwheat 
*^  Every  member  will  be  furnished  with  a  pig,  as  soon  as  his  garden  shall 
be  in  a  state  to  keep  it ;  also  a  hive  of  bees,  and  necessary  tools ;  all  which 
he  b  to  pay  for  by  instalments. 

**  The  whole  year,  of  365  days,  shall  be  divided  into  1 85  days  of  summer, 
and  180  days  of'^winter.  Every  member  shall,  during  the  185  days  of  sum- 
mer, beginning  on  the  20th  of  the  fif^h  month  (May^  and  ending  on  the 
21st  of  the  Seventh  month  (November),  bring  or  send  to  the  dairyman 
•twenty-6ve  pounds  weight  of  good  green  food  per  day,  either  cut-grass, 
lucern,  tares,  cabbage,  yellow  beet  leaves,  or  mangel-wurzel  leaves,  or  any 
other  green  food  which  the  dairyman  shall  approve  of;  and  the  dairyman 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  reject  such  food  as  he  may  think  not  good  enough. 

'*  Every  memiber  shall,  during  the  1 80  days  of  winter,  beginning  on  the 
21st  of  the  eleventh  month  (November),  and  ending  the  2C^  of  the  fifth 
month  (May),  brin^  or  send  to  the  dairyman 
5  pounds  of  boiled  potatoes. 

8  pounds  of  yellow  beet  root,  or  mangel-wurzel  root. 
8  pounds  of  Swedish  turnip  root,  or  [mrsnips^  or  carrots." 

Mr.  Allen  ^ves  short  and  judicious  directions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  manure,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  different  crops. 
The  following  extracts  deserve  attention : 

**  This  plan  is  adapted,  not  only  to  the  agricultural  labourer,  but  to  the 
labourer  in  manufactories  also,  where  ground  can  be  procured  within  two 
miles  of  his  work,  —  the  effect  upon  health  and  morals  would  be  incalcu- 
lable ;  and  if  a  season  of  distress  should  arise,  from  a  sta^ation  in  the 
current  of  trade,  the  workmen  would  not  be  in  immediate  danger  of 
starving,  as  has  often  been  the  case  with  the  miserable  silk-weavers  in  »pital- 
fields,  and  those  who  work  in  cotton  mills,  where  the  health,  comfort,  and 
morals  of  the  labourers  are  disregarded.  Labourers  with  such  a  cottage 
and  land  would  be  able  to  make  deposits  in  the  Savings'  Banks,  and  thus 
provide  for  sickness  and  old  age." 

**  As  the  moral  instruction  of  the  children  is  an  object  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, every  cottager  should  be  bound  to  pay  6tL  per  week  towards  an 
education  fund.  One  of  the  cottagers  shoula  have  a  school-room  capable 
of  holding  all  the  boys,  another,  a  room  capable  of  holding  all  the  girls,  and 
a  thipd,  a  room  for  an  in&nt  school.    One  of  the  cottagers  should  be  a 
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a  man  capable  of  teaching  the  children  reading,  writing,  and  arithoietic,  and 
other  branches  of  useful  knowledge,  as  netting,  knitting,  &c.,  four  hours  a 
day,  for  which  he  should  receive  lOf.  per  week ;  this  would  leave  him  ample 
time  to  cultivate  his  farm.  A  female,  competent  to  the  care  of  a  girls* 
school,  should  receive  8<.  per  week  for  teaching  the  girls,  and  a  woman, 
of  kind  disposition,  7«.  per  week  for  taking  care  of  the  infant  school. 

"  The  boys,  when  of  a  suitable  age,  should  be  employed  on  the  (arm ;  they 
would  thus  become  skilled  in  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  most  profitable 
modes  of  cultivation.  The  writer  has  seen  a  gin  of  seven  years  old,  who 
had  been  taught  to  milk  a  cow,  and  could  do  it  as  well  as  a  grown  person. 

**  Upon  this  system,  not  only  may  the  linen  weaver  be  provided  for, 
but  any  of  the  handicrafl-inen  enumerated  at  page  19.  Thus* there  might 
be  a  village  of  shoemakers,  stocking  weavers,  or  any  other  trade.  In  the 
case  of  a  village,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  put  it  under. the  care  of  a 
committee  of  benevolent  persons  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"  The  theoretical  objection  which  has  been  made  agwnst  providing  for  the 
comfort  of  the  poor,  that  they  would  thereby  increase  to  an  mconvenient  ex- 
tent, is  best  answer^  by  matters  of  fact ;  with  regard  to  Ireland,  it  is  an  un- 
deniable fact,  that  the  increase  of  the  poor  population  is  greatest  of  all,  pre- 
cisely in  those  districts  where  the  means  of  support  are  the  least,  where  the 
ignorance  is  greatest,  and  where  the  poor  are  very  little  better  than 
savages ;  here  they  multiply  in  the  highest  ratio,  because  there  are  no  moral 
checks,  and  because  they  seem  to  consider  that  marriage,  and  a  family,  can- 
not sink  them  lower  in  the  scale  of  wretchedness.  The  fact,  on  the  other 
hand,  is,  that  a  good  education,  and  a  respectable  standing  in  society,  are 
actually  found  to  operate  as  a  moral  checa  to  improvident  marriages ;  and 
we  may  very  fairly  calculate  upon  it,  that  a  young  man  and  young  woman*, 
educated  as  the  poor  upon  this  plan  would  be  educated,  would  be  earnest 
to  save  money,  and  secure  a  situation,  where  they  might  live  in  the  same 
comfortable  and  respectable  manner  as  their  parents  had  done  before  them. 
Instead,  then,  of  encouraging  emigration,  at  an  enormous  expense  per  head, 
rather  let  that  money  be  applied  in  the  estaUishment  of  colonies  at  home, 
and  the  increase  of  our  national  strength.  If  these  plans  were  judiciously 
pursued,  it  would  soon  be  found,  that  we  have  not  one  man,  woman,  or 
child,  too  many  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  cound^  is  capable  of  supporting 
many  times  the  amount  of  its  present  population  in  high  comfort.** 

Colonies,  somewhat  on  this  plan,  are  established  in  the 
Netherlands.  By  an  extract  from  a  Brussels  paper,  sent  us 
bv  a  correspondent,  they  seem  to  be  going  on  welL  We 
should  be  obliged  to  that  correspondent  to  send  us  some  in- 
formation respecting  the  period  and  cause  of  their  origin,  their 
precise  object,  and  any  other  particulars  he  may  deem  interest- 
ingand  instructive. 

This  is  rather  an  unpropitious  season  to  recommend  saving 
of  money  among  the  labouring  classes ;  but  as  we  hope  there 
are  still  many  who  have  the  power  to  save  it,  and  as  it  is 
desirable  that  they  should  know  how  to  exercise  this  power  to 
the  best  advantage,  we  would  recommend  to  their  notice,  as 
well  as  to  the  notice  of  all  who  are  the  friends  of  the  labouring 
classes,  "  The  Thoughts  on  the  Expediency .  of  a  Generd 
Provident  Institution  tor  the  Benefit  of  the  Working  Classes, 
by  James  Cleghorn,  Accountant  in  Edinburgh."  This  pamphlet 
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b  evidently  the  production  of  a  man  of  sound  sense,  enlight* 
ened  views,  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  state  and  charac* 
ter  of  the  people  for  whose  benefit  he  writes.  The  table  of 
contents  will  point  out  the  importance  of  this  pamphlet;  viz. 

*  Sbct.  I.  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes.  — 11.  The  Means  which 
the^  have  resorted  to,  to  protect  thcmsdves  against  want,  and  to  improve 
their  Condition. —  III.  A  Genkral  Provident  Institution,  under  the 
Authority  of  Parliament,  siugested.  APPENDIX.  No.  I.  Tables  and  Ex- 
amples of  Contributions  anoAllowances.  —  II.  Notices  of  the  Acts  relating 
to  Friendly  Societies  and  Savings  Banks." 

And  the  following  extract  will  point  out  the  nature  and  object 
of  the  particular  plan  he  recommends :  — 

^  The  budness  of  the  institution  would  thus  fall  to  be  arranged  under 
two  great  departments,  viz.  the  Banking  and  the  Assurance  department. 
Of  the  former,  ^hich  should  be  confined  to  receiving  small  sums,  improving 
them  at  compound  interest,  and  retumine  them  on  demand,  or  after  a  few 
days'  notice,  it  is  unnecessary  to  sajjr  any  uang.  But  as  to  the  latter,  or  the 
A^rance  department,  the  following  suggestions  may  not  be  unworthy  of 
consideration. 

**  lit,  llie  first  question  necessarily  is,  what  are  the  risks  to  be  covered 
by  the  proposed  assurance  department?  And  to  this  I  would  answer 
generally,  the  risks  commonlv  taken  by  life-assurance  companies  at  present, 
with  the  addition  of  Health  Assurance,  or  allowances  in  sickness.  A  weekly 
allowance  in  sickness,  an  annuity  payable  weekly  in  old  age,  or  after  60, 
and  a  sum  to  be  paid  at  death,  which,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  contributor, 
might  be  converted  into  a  life-annuity  to  his  widow,  according  to  her  aee 
at  the  time,  or  applied  in  any  other  way  which  he  micht  direct ;  —  the 
business  of  the  assurance  branch  would  probablv  be  confined  to  these.  A 
small  payment  for  the  fimeral  of  a  wife,  or  child,  might  also  be  assured  bj 
itself;  but  this  is  evidently  of  the  same  nature,  and  its  value,  or  the  annual 
contribution  necessary,  would  be  calculated  upon  the  same  principle  as  the 
payment  at  the  death  of  the  contributor  himself.  * 

'*  9d,  The  risks  to  be  covered  should  have  each  of  them  a  separate  rate 
of  contribution,  and  not  be  paid  for  in  one  sum,  and  without  distinction,  as 
in  Friendly  Societies. 

•*  3d.  Any  one  risk  should  be  covered  by  itself;  a  person,  for  instance, 
might  purchase  an  allowance  in  sickness,  or  an  annuity  for  old  age,  or  a  sum 
to  be  paid  at  death,  —  any  one  of  these  without  the  other  two,  or  any  two 
of  them  without  the  third. 

**  Ailu  It  has  been  mentioned  as  a  necessary  condition,  that  the  institu- 
tion should  be  open  to  all,  without  distinction  of  sex,  age,  employment,  or 
religious  denomination ;  but  in  the  assurance  transactions,  an  exception 
must  be  made  of  what  are  deemed  bad  lives,  in  the  case  of  allowances  in 
sickness  and  at  death ;  and  this  further  exception  belongs  to  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  institution,  which  is  not  intended  for  the  middle  and  higher 
ranks ;  namely,  that  the  sums  to  be  assured  shall  not  exceed  what  mav  ap- 
pear suitable  to  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes.  For  want  of  this 
necessary  limitation,  the  public  have  been  sustaining  a  considerable  loss  of 

^  *  For  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  each  of  these  kinds  of 
assurance,  according  to  the  Tables  of  the  Highland  Sodety,  see  the  Ex- 
amples in  Appendix,  No.  I." 
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interest  in  the  case  of  the  Savings*  Banks,  which  the  late  act  (5th  Greo.  IV. 
C.6S.)  provides  a^amst  in  future. 

**  Sih.  The  institution  should  be  bound,  on  three  months'  notice  to  that 
effect,  to  purchase  the  interest  or  the  policy  of  the  assured  at  its  fair  Talue, 
less  by  a  deduction  of  a  per  centage  to  cover  the  charges ;  but  with  such 
exceptions  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  fimtd.*  The  purcbase-nnooej, 
whatever  might  be  its  amount,  should  be  allowed  to  be  re-investc»d  in  the 
Banking  department. 

**  6M.  The  depositor  in  the  Banking  department  should  be  at  liberty  at 
any  time,  subject  to  the  exception  of  t^ng  a  bad  life,  to  transfer  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  his  deposits,  or  the  interest  thereof,  to  the  Assurance  de- 
partment, as  the  single  payment,  or  annual  premium,  for  any  one  or  more 
of  the  allowances  before 'mentioned. 

**  1th,  Friendly  Societies  and  Savings*  Banks  should  be  allowed  to  subscribe 
their  funds  into  this  institution ;  the  members  of  such  Friendly  Societies  to 
have  such  allowances  as  anv  other  individuals  at  their  age  might  obtain  (or 
the  sums  so  subscribed.  The  church-wardens  and  overseers  of  the  poor 
also  might  be  allowed  to  purchase  annuities  for  such  paupers  as  were 
likely  to  be  permanently  burdensome  to  the  parish.** 

We  have  thus  gone  into  a  subject  which  every  day  becomes 
more  important  and  serious,  because  every  day  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  classes  seems  to  be  sinking.  If  any  thing  we 
have  suggested  tend,  in  the  smallest  d^ree,  to  point  out  a 
method  1^  which  this  degradation  of  character  and  condition 
may  be  arrested,  we  shall  deem  the  labour  we  have  bestowed 
on  these  papers  not  mis- spent. 


Art.  II.      Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London. 
Vol.  VI.  Part  IV.     London,  January,  1827. 

Twenty-three  papers,  above  a  dozen  of  which  are  by 
practical  gardeners,  and  the  rest  chiefly  by  officers  or  servants 
of  the  Society.     The  plates  are  a  diagram  register  of  Uie  rain 

Siuge  and  thermometer,  a  tree  poeony,  melon  pits  by  Mr.  Hay- 
om,  similar  to  those  in  his  communication  to  us  (p.  279.), 
and  plums. 

40.  Method  of  cultivating  the  North  American  and  other  Hardy 
OrchidSous  Plants.  By  Mr.  Stewart  Murray,  C.M.H.S.  Curator 
of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Glasgow.    Read  February  7.  1826. 

Place  on  a  well-sheltered  border,  facing  the  south,  a  glass- 
frame  9i  feet  wide,  2^  feet  high  at  the  bac^  15  inches  high  in 

•*  •A  regulation  of  this  kind,  which  has  been  adopted  by  some  recently 
established  Assurance  Associations,  is  very  much  wanted.  The  members  of 
Friendly  Societies  at  present  commonly  lose  all  benefit  from  their  contri- 
butions when  they  leave  the  country,  or  even  their  parish,  or  enter  into  the 
army  or  navy;  and,  what  b  a  still  harder  case,  whenever,  from  pover^, 
they  are  unable  to  continue  them." 
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fronty  and  of  any  required  length ;  dig  out  the  origina]  soil 
within  the  frame  to  the  depth  of  leinches,  and  fill  up  to  the 
old  level  with  the  following  compost ;  viz.  one  third  leaf  mould, 
one  third  turfy  peat  recently  taken  from  the  moor,  the  remain- 
ing third  half  sphag'num,  (that  is,  living  plants  of  bog  moss,) 
and  half  sand,  the  whole  well  broken  and  mixed  together,  but 
not  sifted.  In  this  the  roots  are  planted,  and  some  care  taken 
to  keep  the  surface  higher  for  those  kinds  which  require  less 
moisture,  such  as  Cyprip^ium  arietinum  and  others.  Regular 
watering  and  ocasional  shading  is  nefcessary ;  and  sufficient  air 
must  be  admitted  to  prevent  the  plants  from  being  drawn. 
The  plants  flower  in  the  early  part  of  summer :  —  in  autumn 
the  old  stems  are  cut  away,  and  a  slight  dressing  of  the  compost 
given,  and  during  hard  frost  the  frame  has  a  covering  of  mats. 
A  North  American  summer  and  winter  are  thus  successfully 
imitated,  and  the  American  Orchiddae  cultivated  with  the  most 
complete  success.         {To  be  continued,) 


Art.  ni.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardenings  Agriculture^  Botany, 
Rural  Architecture^  Sfc,  published  since  February  last,  with  some 
Account  of  those  considered  the  most  interesting. 

British. 

CurHis  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  displayed;  New  Seriet. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Hooker.  In  8vo.  No.  III.  3i.  6d.  coloured ;  5s,  plain. 

No.  TIL  for  March,  contains 

2790  to  37S6. — ^Prot^a  longi&lia,  Dichoris&ndra  oxyp^tala,  Justicta  spe- 
ci6sa,  BefSniq  undul4ta,  Conosp^rmum  taxif6tiuin,  Gesn^ria  aggreg&ta,  and 
Habendna  leptoc^ras. 

yb,  IF,  for  April,  contains 

2727  to  2728. — CaiT6car  nuclferum,  Sou^,  or  Batter  Nut  of  the  shopfl, 
1 6  and  4,  and  Khiz6boleBe.  Arborescent,  the  tree  attaining  a  very  considerable 
aze ;  native  of  S.  America.  The  flowers  are  very  large,  the  calyx  two  inches 
broad ;  the  corolla  consbts  of  five  Ittrge  elliptical  concave  petals,  pur^ish 
brown  outside,  and  yellow  and  red  inside ;  stamens  exceeding  4900.  This 
plant  has  not  been  introduced  in  a  living  state,  but  the  present  figure  is  from 
drawings  by  the  Rev.  Landsdown  Guilding  of  the  island  of  St.  Vincent. 
{Gard  Mag.  voL  i.  p.  1 95.)  The  kernel  of  the  butter  nut  is  said  to  be  of 
a  pure  ivory  white,  soft  and  fleshy,  somewhat  oily,  and  of  a  very  agreeable 
flavour ;  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  London  fruit-shops. 

2729  to  2733. — Maxill^a  Park^rt,  Ne6ttia  grandifl6ra,  Houttynta  cor- 
d4ta,  Scsev61a  Koenigtt,  and  Campanuldta  Prismatocarpus. 

lliat  distinguished  botanist.  Dr.  Hooker,  having  undertaken  the  editor- 
ship of  this  parent  of  botanical  periodicals,  has  conferred  on  it  a  new  inter- 
est and  vigour,  such  as  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  from  the 
author  of  the  **  Exotic  Flora."  One  feature,  which  we  entirely  approve,  it 
the  introduction  of  figures  and  descriptions  of  plants,  which,  though  not 
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yet  introduced  ia  a  living  state,  are  of  particolar  interest  to  all  readers  < 
nected  with  the  commerce  of  the  country  or  its  foreign  possessions.     The 
Butter  Nut,  above  described,  is  an  example  of  this  improvement. 

BdwaMi  Botanical  Register,    Continued  bv  John  Lindley,  Esq.  F.L.B. 
In  8VO.  Numbers.  4s,  coloured. 

No.  CXLV.  for  March,  contains 
1041  to  1050. — M/rtus  ?  obscdra ;  (the  ?  indicates  a  doubt  whether  it  be 
really  a  species  of  Myrtle,  the  seeds  not  having  yet  been  examined)  Geis- 
som^rta  longifl^ra,  Ox41is  ten^ri^  Clit6ria  vugini&na,  FdchsM  parvifl6ra, 
Crfnum  sumatrinum,  Oncldium  divaric&tum. 

No,  CXLVLfor  April,  contains 

1051  to  1058. — Dodonae^a  obl6neif61ia.  Fuchsia  eraciiis  yar.  multifldra,  a 
small  bush  resplendent  with  purple,  green,  and  crimson,  raised  from 
Chilian-  seeds  in  1824;  easy  culture.  Gon61obus  grandifl6rus,  Ox/tropis 
Lflunb^^  and  Tradesdtntta  virginica  var.  pil6sa. 

iE^sculus  c4mea,  flesh-coloured  horse-chestnut,  "  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  our  hardy  trees ;  resembling  the  common  horse-chestnut  in 
general  appearance,  but  smaller,  and  bearing  a  profusion  of  fine  bunches  of 
rich  flesh-coloured  flowers."  Whoever  has  a  common  horse-chestnut  m 
his  garden  maj^  have  buds  of  this  new  species  inserted  in  the  side  shoots  io 
July  next,  which,  in  the  sprii^  following,  would  probably  flower.  Plants 
may  be  had  at  Messrs.  Loddiges ;  but  the  planting  season  being  pa^t,  cut- 
tings may  be  asked  for  from  the  Chiswick  Ganlen,  from  whence  the 
fii;.  in  the  Botanical  Register  was  taken.  All  the  horse-chestnuts  are  beauti- 
ful, but  this  species  is  eminently  so.  See  Amott  in  Jam.  Phil.  Jour.  Mar.  1827. 

Nicotitina  multivalvis,  white  Columbia  tobacco,  a  handsome  hardy  an- 
nual, with  an  intolerably  offensive  odour.    Triumf^tta  microp^tala. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  that  most  of  the  figures  in  this  and  the  preced- 
ing Number  are  from  plants  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society :  it  is 
much  better  that  a  Society  should  encourage  others  to  do  things  than  attempt 
them  themselves.  We  nope  the  projected  quarto  work  on  plants  which 
flower  in  the  Chiswick  garden  will  never  see  the  lisht ;  it  would  indeed  be 
most  impolitic,  as  well  as  impro[>er,  to  attempt  su(£  a  work  when  we  have 
already  so  many  publications  having  the  same  object  in  view,  and  perfectly 
well  conducted.  At  no  former  period  has  this  country  displavra  such  a 
number  and  variety  of  elegant  and  useful  botanical  periodicals ;  and  as 
some  of  them  are  within  the  reach  of  every  reader,  we  may  reasonaUy 
hope  for  the  wide  diffusion  of  this  branch  of  science  and  taste. 

Botanical  Cabinet,  By  Messrs.  Loddiges.  In  4to.  and  8vo.  Parts. 
5s,  and  2#.  6d, 

Part  CXIX.for  March,  contains 
1181  to  1190. — CXrobus  sylviticus,  Paters6nifl  glAuca,  Omith6galum  hi 
reum.  An  ele^nt  bulbous-rooted  free  flowering  plant,  native  of  the  Cape 
Gnfdia  ochroleuca,  Plectr&nthus  austr&lis,  Erica  epist6mia,  M^6\in  yulan, 
Des/on,,  (yu  purple,  and  Ian  lily,  the  name  applied  by  the  Chinese  to  the 
purple  Magndlia,  but  by  some  accident  given  to  this  species  when  first 
introduced;  pack  is  white.  J.  M.  Perhaps  Mr.  Salisbury's  specific  name 
conspfcua  is  on  this  account  preferable,)  native  of  China,  introduced,  m 
1 780,  b)r  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  but  little  known  during  twenty  years  afterwards ; 
a  beautiful  tree,  height  thirty  or  forty  feet,  perfectly  hanfy ;  flowers  in 
April,  covered  with  white  tulips,  having  a  fine  delicate  fragrance.  Inarch- 
ing on  the  M.  purpurea,  fresh  loam  with  a  Kttle  peat  Cphrp  alpfna, 
Poljgala  cordifolia,  Ponthi^va  petiolita. 
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Part  CX2C.  for  April,  contahu 

1191  to  1200. — ^Albuca  m4jor,  Lieptosp^nnuin  lanigerum,  Lfhuiu  Trig/- 
niim.  Erica  paiiiciil4ta,  Thunb^rgta  cocclnea.  Frorm  seeds  from  Calcutta, 
store,  dimbing  plant,  flowers  freely  in  autumn,  cuttings,  light  rich  loam ; 
"  a  charminff  acquisition,  the  blossoms  bemg  particularly  beautiiul  and 
striking."  Encborisdndra  thyrsifdlia,  Bau^ra  hunuUs,  Cam^llM  pp&iacti, 
Pers6onta  spathul4ta,  Amarfuii  solandnefdSlia. 

This  part  completes  the  twelfth  volume  of  this  admirably  executed  and 
truly  cheap  pubucation.  I'he  small-sized  paper  edition,  containing  ten 
plates,  a  part  of  each  of  which  is  coloured,  ana  which,  to  our  taste,  is  more 
interesting,  and  to  young  persons  studying  drawing  certainly  more  usefiil, 
than  if  the  plates  were  completed,  costs  only  2s.  6d, !  To  complete  the 
colouring  or  these  plates,  and  add  MS.  notes  in  the  margin,  would  be  a 
charming  and  instructive  female  exercise. 

Geramdce<e.  By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.  &c.  In  Numbers.  Zs,  each. 
No.  L  XXXV I  I.  for  March*  contahu 
545  to  548. — Cic6nium  crev&tum,  Pelarg6nium  peduncul&tum,  caryo- 
phyll&ceum,  and  Southcoteanum. 

No.  LXXXVIII.for  AprU,  catiiams 
549  to  352. — Pelargonium  Franc^sii,  Ciconium  Bentinckt^ttm,  Pelaig6- 
nium  abrotanif61ium,  and  ramigeruni. 

The  Britiih  Flower  Garden.  By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.&  &c.  In  8vo. 

Numbers.  Ss.  each. 

No.  XLIX.for  March,  corUmm 

195  to  196. — Chrysanthemum  tnpartitum,  perennial,  vellow  flowers,  which 
appear  in  winter  if  protected  under  glass,  mtroduced  from  China,  a  few 
years  back,  by  Mr.  Brookes,  of  the  Ball^  Pond  nursery,  Islington ;  hardy,  but 
not  handsome ;  Lath  vrus  mut4bilis ;  hardy,  perennml,  two  to  three  feet 
high,  purple  flowers,  handsome ;  Yucca  acumin&ta,  resembles  a  weak  plant 
of  Yucca  glori6sa ;  Primulapraenitens,  var.  albifldra,  white^owered  Chmese 
primrose,  sub-perennial,  thriving  well  in  pots  in  a  light  window  of  a  warm 
room,  or  in  the  greenhouse,  where  it  will  flower  nearly  all  the  winter.  Seeds 
ripen  plentifully.  —  Worth  purchasing. 

No.  VI. for  April,  conimns 

197  to  200. — Leonurus  heteropb/llus,  various  leaved  mother-wort.  La- 
tn4tse,  annual,  stem  two  feet  hi^h,  flowers  numerous,  pink,  pretty ;  raised  in 
1825  from  seeds  from  the  Brazils  sown  on  a  hot-bed  or  in  the  greenhouse, 
and  when  of  sufficient  size,  to  be  planted  out  in  the  flower  borders,  where  it 
will  continue  to  flower  all  the  summer ;  Mandrag6ra  prse^cox,  early  flower- 
ing Mandrake,  Solan^,  raised  from  seed  from  Switzerland,  flowers  yellow, 
succeed  well  in  a  rich  lieht  soil,  but  requires  a  little  covering  in  winter ; 
(Xrchis  Schleich^ri,  Schleicher's  O.,  Orchid^,  bulb  from  Switzerland, 
flowers  in  April  and  May,  purple,  thrives  in  light  loam,  peat,  and  sand ; 
"Dkphne  h^brida.  Hybrid  D.,  Tnymel^s,  flowers  in  February  under  glass, 
probably  in  April  in  the  open  air,  numerous,  flesh-coloured  flowers,  lately 
received  from  France  under  the  name  of  the  Dauphin's  Daphne,  without 
doubt  of  hybrid  origin ;  a  very  desirable  evergreen  shrub,  sweet-scented, 
beautiful,  readily  increased  by  grafting  or  inarching  on  the  common  wood 
or  spurge  laurel,  succeeds  well  in  a  light  sandy  soil. 

Gs^StB.    By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.    In  8vo.  Numbers  every  alternate 

Month.  5#.  each. 

No.  XL  for  March,  cofUamt 

41  to  44. — Heliinthemum  Sedif61ium,  an  annual,  with  yellow  flowers,  a 

native  of  England ;  CUtus  obtusif61ius,  a  prettv  bush,  eighteen  inches  trigfa, 

covered  with  white  flowers  a  good  part  of  the  summer,  frame,  cuttings ; 
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H.  fmilien^se,  slender,  yellow  flowers  in  aufUmo,  frame  cuttings ;  C.  ine&r* 
nus,  shrubby,  large  purple  flowers,  curious  and  showy. 

Flora  Auttralasica  ;  or  the  Plant*  of  New  Holland  and  the  South  Sea  Islamdt. 

By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.  In  8vo.  Numbers  Monthly.  5s.  each ;  a  V<^uiiie 

to  contain  25  Number^. 

Mr.  Sweet  is  so  generally  known  as  an  accurate  and  skilful  botanist  and 
cultivator,  that  any  work  by  him  is  certtiin  of  being  well  received  by  the 
public  The  dcjMUtment  of  exotic  vegetation  on  whidi  he  has  now  entered 
IS  one  of  the  highest  interest ;  it  belongs  to  the  opposite  part  of  the  globes 
and  has  an  aspect  of  singularity  and  beauty  peculiar  to  itself.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  plants  which  he  will  describe  will  consbt  of  evei^green  free- 
flowering  shrubs,  handsome  in  everj^  stage  of  their  grovrth ;  sometimes 
singular  m  foliaee ;  generally  elegant  in  form  ;  curiously  beautiful,  rich,  or 
briUiant,  when  in  flower ;  and  the  flowers  in  many  cases  are  highly  odori- 
ferous. Most  of  these  plants  are  more  hardy  than  natives  of  the  Cape ; 
the  whole  may  be  kept  in  a  sunk  pit  in  a  dry  soil ;  or  if  in  a  wet  soil  with 
hollow  walls  and  a  hollow  bottom,  well  covered  in  severe  weather ;  and 
Mr.  Sweet  observes,  that  "  many  of  them  will  succeed  in  the  open  border 
by  the  side  of  a  wall,  to  be  slightly  covered  in  winter,  and  probably  with- 
out any  covering  in  the  more  southern  counties."  Their  being  evergreen, 
handsome  in  every  stage  of  their  growth,  so  hardy  as  not  to  require  fire 
heat,  and  at  the  same  time  sin^ar  and  rare,  are  circumstances  which 
place  them  in  the  highest  class  of  greenhouse  or  conservatory  plants. 
No.  I,  to  be  published  in  June,  conUdns 

1.  Corr<^a  pulch^la,  8  and  1,  and  Rutliceae  Diosm^se.  A  handsome 
growing  erect  bushy  shrub,  thickly  c!othed  with  leaves,  and  scarlet  tubular 
lowers ;  from  Kangaroo  Island,  on  the  S.  E.  coast  of  New  Holland,  in  18S4, 
*'  by  Mr.  William  Baxter,  C.M.H.S.,  the  indefatisable  collector  of  F.  Hench- 
man, Esq.F.US.  H.S.,  and  raised  in  the  nursery  ofMr.  J.  Mackay,  FXi.S.  H.S., 
at  Clapton."  Flowers  the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  light  tuny  loam,  pear, 
and  sand ;  very  hardv,  and  believed  capable  of  enduring  our  winters  if 
planted  by  the  side  of  a  wall  in  a  south  aspect. 

2.  Plagiol6bium  choriz^msf61ium,  17  and  10,  and  Legumin66ae  Papilion- 
&ce»,  an  erect  shrub,  crowded  with  prickly  leaves,  and  profuse  in  deep  blue 
pea  blossoms.  From  New  Holland,  and  raised  at  Claoton  as  before.  The 
generic  name  is  given  by  Mr.  Sweet,  and  composed  of  the  Greek  words 
plagios,  transverse,  and  lubos,  a  pod. 

5.  Dr^'&ndri?  ]ongif61ia,  4  and  1,  and  Prote4ceae ;  a  stuut  handsome  ever- 
green shrub,  with  leaves  remarkable  for  their  singularity  and  elegance,  and 
terminal  flowers  consisting  of  a  close  brush-like  bunch  of  stamens  with 
yellow  anthers.  From  Lewin's  Land,  in  1 805,  figured  from  the  Bristol 
nursery  of  Mr.  Miller. 

4.  Ep4cris  impress^  5 and  1, and  EpacHdese;  an  elegmt,  upright,  slender- 
branched  shrub,  like  a  heath  on  a  large  scale,  profuse  in  tubular  flowers  of 
a  fine  lake  colour.  From  Van  Diemen's  Land,  by  Baxter,  and  raised  at  the 
Clapton  nursery.  Light  sandv  peat  well  drained.  Generic  name  from  epi, 
upon,  and  akros,  the  summit,  from  inhabiting  the  tops  of  mountfuns. 

The  Botanic  Garden.  By  B.  Maund.  In  small  4to.  Numbers  Monthly. 

1*.  ed. 

No.  XXVI I.  for  Mardk,  contains 
105  to  108. — Atr6pa  bellad6nna,  Pol/gouum  divaric4tum,  Eupat6ri4un 
muculituiQ,  Dilmthus  hispinicus. 

No.  XX  Fill,  for  April,  contains 
109  to  lis. — Sol&num  dulcam4ra,  Diphn^  Tarton-rahra,  Fumiria  hit6^ 
Lf  lium  canad^nse. 
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Since  its  connnenceinent,  thfs  publication  has  greatly  improved  in  the 
execution  of  the  plates,  and  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  it  has  a  very  exten- 
sive sale.  Its  low  price,  ami  the  very  judicious  manner  in  which  the  letter- 
press is  composed,  giving  the  derivation  of  the  name,  historical  notices, 
descriptive  traits,  and  culture,  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  the  means  of  ori- 
ginating a  taste  for  botany  among  a  new  class  of  readers. 

Medical  Bolanv;  or  Figures  and  Descriptions,  towards  a  System  of 
Vegetable  Toxicology  and  Materia  MecUca,  &c.  By  John  Stevenson,  M.D., 
and  James  Morss  Churchill,  Esq.,  Surgeon.    In  Monthly  Numbers,  3<.  ed. 

No.  II,  for  February  coniaitu 

Leoiitodon  Taraxactnn^  a  gen:le  aperient  and  diuretic ;  Datura  SiramS- 
tmaHy  originally  imported  from  Amenca,  but  first  cultivated  in  this  country 
from  seeds  that  were  bron^^t  from  Constantinople,  aix>ut  1597.  It  is  now 
naturalised,  and  mef  with  m  waste  places,  and  near  gardens.  Stram6miun 
produces  intoxication,  delirium,  loss  of  memory,  sometimes  transitory  and 
sonoetimes  permanent;  convulsions,  &c.  and  death.  "  Of  the  intoxicating 
quality  of  tneir  native  species  of  Stramonium,  the  women  in  some  of  the 
Asiatic  Islands,  we  are  informed  by  travellers,  so  dexterously  avail  them- 
selves, as  not  only  with  impunitv  to  use  the  most  indecent  freedoms,  but 
even  to  enjoy  their  gallants  in  the  company  of  their  husbands,  who,  being 
presented  with  a  proper  quantity  of  this  soporific  and  Lethaean  drug,  are  at 
first  seized  with  a  fiituity  and  pleasing  delinum,  which  are  soon  followed  by 
those  very  convenient  symptoms,  stupor,  and  a  total  want  of  recollection  v* 
and  so  general  was  this  credulity  in  former  times,  that  the  Ro^al  Society 
gravely  enquired  of  Sir  Philberto  Vematti,  **  Whether  the  Indians  can  so 
prepare  the  stupifying  herb  Datiira,  that  they  make  it  lie  several  davs, 
months,  or  years,  according  as  they  will  have  it,  in  a  man's  body ;  And  at  the 
end  kill  him  without  missing  half  an  hour's  time  ?" 

In  Virginia,  where  the  Stramdnium  is  called  the  Jamestown  weed,  the 
leaves  boiled  and  used  as  greens,  turned  some  soldiers  sent  thither  to  quell 
a  rebellion,  into  good-natured  fools,  for  eleven  days,  after  which  they  **  re- 
tamed  to  themselves  again,  not  remembering  any  thing  that  had  passed." 
Dr.  Bertram,  of  Philadelphia,  was  called  to  a  child  seized  with  idiotcy  with- 
out fever.  **  The  child  appeared  very  happy ;  talking,  laughing,  and  in 
constant  motion ;  yet  so  weak,  it  could  not  stand  or  walk  without  tottering. 
He  exhibited  an  emetic,  and  the  seeds  of  the  thorn  apple  were  rejected, 
afrer  which  the  child  recovered."  To  counter^t  the  effects  of  Stram6- 
nium.  Read's  pump  or  emetics,  as  in  the  case  of  Atr6pa,  must  be  resorted 
to.    {Gard.Mag,ip,2\\.) 

SpigeHsL  fnanldndwoj  a  low  perennial  handsome  flowering  American 
plant,  a  native  of  America,  as  the  specific  name  implies,  and  used  there  by 
the  Cherokee  Indians,  as  a  vermifi^e. 

JEthusa  cyndpium,  fool's  parsley,  a  well  known  native,  and  found  in  most 
gardens,  and  dry,  rich  arable  fields.  A  powerful  poison,  unattended 
with  the  •*gaydelirium"(Gflrrf.Af<^.  p.  211.)  of  Atropa,  or  the  foolery 
of  Stram6nium.  A  boy  of  six  vears,  wno  had  taken  some  of  the  plant  for 
parsley,  at  four  o'clock,  began  nnmediately  to  utter  cries  of  anguish,  com- 
plained of  cramps  in  the  stomach,  assumed  a  iivid  hue,  and  died  at  midnight. 
Another  child,  tnough  the  contents  of  his  stomach  were  rejected,  went  out 
of  his  senses,  but  by  great  care  ultimately  recovered.  Two  ladies  of  Castle 
Donnington  in  Leicestershire,  partook  of  some  salad,  into  which  some  fool's 
parsleyhad  been  put  for  common  parsley;  they  sufiered  a  ^reat  deal,  but 
ultimately  recovered.  An  account  of  this  case,  communicated  to  the 
Medical  and  Physical  Journal  (Vol.  XIV.  p.  425.)  by  Mr.  Stevenson  of 
Kegworth,  son-in-law  to  the  celebrated  Mr.  Speechly,  of  Welbeck  Garjens, 

Vol.  II.  —  No.  7.  z 
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first  brought  the  former  gentleman  into  notice,  and  he  is  now  one  of  the 
most  eminent  surgeoq  dentists  in  London. 

Anon.  Outlines  of  Botany ;  first  sketched  for  the  use  of  his  Nieces. 
London,  12mo.  pp.  28. 

A  neat  little  production,  the  object  of  whicn  is  most  amiable.  Few 
amusements  or  recreations  are  so  suitable  for  ladies  as  botany  and  horti- 
culture, and  yet  how  very  few  lovers  of  flowers  and  gardens  give  elevation 
and  intensity  to  their  taste,  by  mingling  with  it  a  little  science  !  Systematic 
botany,  vegetable  physiology,  the  practice  of  sketching  landscape,  and 
reading  poetry,  are  the  sources  of  associations  for  the  enjojment  of  rural 
life. 

Hay,  Jamety  C.  M.  H.S.,  Gardener,  Totterdown-hill,  Bristol :  Two  Letters 
addressed  to  Joseph  &U>ine,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Horticultural  Society. 
Bristol.  12mo.  pp.  li. 

In  the  Introduction  and  first  Letter,  the  author  compliments  George  IV., 
Joseph  S.ibine,  Esq.,  and  the  Managers  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  who 
**  so  essentially  contribute  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  world  at  large,  and  at 
the  same  time  advance  the  honour  of  God.*'  In  the  second  Letter  **  ani- 
mated by  a  sincere  desire  to  encourage  and  promote  every  experimeni 
calculated  to  advance  the  improvement  of  any  system  of  gardening  which 
the  Horticultural  Society,  fi-om  their  collected  opinion,  may  judge  proper  to 
adopt,"  and  hearing  that  they  intended  to  erect  a  flued  wall  in  the  garden 
at  C  hiswick,  he  sends  them  a  plan,  and  a  letter  of  remarks.  As  he  has  not 
described  this  plan,  nor  given  a  figure  of  it  in  his  publication,  we  are 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  knowing  his  ideas  on  that  subject.  We  can  add, 
however,  from  his  first  letter,  a  short  description  of  Paradise,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hay,  was  "  a  garden ;  a  place  of  innocence,  of  uninlemiptcd 
peace  and  boundless  joy;  a  place  of  inconceivable  grandeur,  dignity,  and 
transcendant  glory ;  of  mcomparable  and  supreme  dcRsht,  and  indescribable 
and  never -encQng  felicity."  We  cannot  agree  with  Nlr.  Hay,  that  this  was 
**  a  happy  situation,"  especially  for  **  mortal  man."  The  **  inconceivable 
grandeur,"  and  **  transcendant  glory,"  would,  we  fear,  press  rather  hard  on 
our  "  peace"  and  "joy," —  force  us  to  conceal  ourselves  among  the  trees; 
and,  perhaps,  ultimately  frighten  us  out  of  the  garden.  We  are  happy, 
however,  to  concur  with  the  author  in  his  commendation  of  the  study  of 
natural  philosophy  as  conducive  to  horticultural  improvement.  And 
though  we  cannot  exactiy  desire  to  encourage  and  promote  **  every  expe- 
riment which  the  Horticultural  Society,"  or  Mr.  H.,  or  any  one  else,  may 
"judge  proper  to  adopt ;"  yet  we  should  be  happy  to  receive  fi-om  him  a 
copy  of  the  plan  of  his  hot-wall  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  The  idea  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  advancing  the  "  honour  of  God,"  is  at  once 
philosophical  and  religious ;  the  true  way  either  for  a  wciety  or  an  indivi- 
dual to  worship  the  Divine  Being,  is  to  pursue  unremittingly  their  vocatioo 
—  to  do  their  duty.    God  is  honoured  by  them  that  honour  themselves. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Linmcan  Society  of  London,  Vol.  XV.  Pfert  I. 
London.  4to.'l2.  lOx. 

Nine  papers  on  Zoological  subjects,  and  one  a  Commentary  on  Uie 
Hortus  Malabaricus ;  the  latter  of  no  horticultural  interest. 

Catalogue  of  the  Libraiy  of  the  Linnaan  Society  of  London,    London. 
8VO.  2#. 

Between  600  and  700  volimoes  of  botanical  and  zoological  books,  with  a 
few  on  relative  suljecti. 
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V*  Mr  HortieuUurai  Society  of  London,   VoL  VI.  Part,  V. 
London.  4tOb  1  pL  cokmred  figure  of  the  Mango. 

Five  papers,  title,  contents,  index,  &c.  The  substance  of  which,  and  the 
remaiDaer  of  Part  IV.,  we  shall  give  in  next  Number. 

Johnsouy  Cuthbert  William^  Author  of  an  Essay  on  the  Uses  of  Salt  for 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Purposes,  &c. :  Observations  on  the  em- 
plojmaent  of  Salt  in  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  with  Directions  for 
Its  Application,  founded  on  Practice.  London,  pamph.  8vo.  pp.  16.  5d 
edit.6<f. 

A  very  similar  tract  to  that  of  Mr.  Colly ns  (p.  212),  but  containing  more 
on  the  subject  of  the  employment  of  salt  in  Horticulture.  The  object  in 
▼icw  will  be  best  understood  by  the  following  letter,  to  which  we  beg  the 
particular  attention  of  "  Agronome  :" 

"  Greai  WUhaniy  March  17, 1827. 
^  Inclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  tract  upon  the  uses  of  salt  in  agriculture,  of 
which  I  beg  your  acceptance.  My  brother  has  arranged  it  for  general 
circulation  among  agriculturists ;  but,  containing  many  new  facts,  it  may  in 
some  measure  be  considered  as  an  appendix  to  his  essay  on  the  same 
subject.  Two  very  large  impressions  have  been  disposed  of.  I  will  take 
this  opportunity  to  observe,  if  you  will  allow  me  two  or  three  pases  of  your 
Magazme,  upon  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  question ;  premising  that  we 
have  no  interest  in  enforcing  salt  upon  the  attention  of  the  various  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil,  further  than  that  which  should  actuate  every  man  in  a 
cause  which  he  may  consider  is  for  the  benefit  of  his  country.  The  con- 
viction of  its  utility,  which  prompts  us  to  advocate  the  employment  of  salt 
as  a  manure,'  is  the  result  of  some  years'  experience,  and  is  not  founded 
upon  a  few  experiments,  limited  in  extent  and  locally  confined,  but  on  trials 
upon  acres  as  well  as  yards  of  surface  —  by  practical  men  with  the  bushel, 
and  by  men  of  science  with  the  balance.  In  my  brother's  essay  are  detailed 
the  experiments  of  55  persons,  including  men  of  rank,  plain  agriculturists, 
and  scientific  experimenter? ;  thirteen  of  our  counties  have  been  the 
arenas  of  the  experiments.  But  the  use  of  salt  as  a  manure,  is  not  confined 
to  iilngland  ;  it  extends  from  the  rice  erowers  of  Hindostan  to  the  flax 
cultivators  of  America ;  it  has  been  applied  with  advantage  to  the  fields  of 
France,  as  well  as  to  those  of  Nubia.  Leaving  out  of  the  question  all 
testimony  fi-om  the  Scriptures,  and  of  writers  but  little  inferior  to  them  in 
date,  there  is  not  a  publication  in  this  country  upon  the  general  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  fi-om  Lord  Bacon,  in  1626,  to  the  present  day,  which  does  not 
advocate  salt  as  an  assistant  to  vegetation  in  some  form. 

"  I  do  not  hesitate.  Sir,  to  state  as  my  conviction,  that  there  is  no  plant 
which  is  fostered  either  by  the  gardener  or  the  former,  that  cannot  be 
benefited  by  a  judicious  application  of  salt;  this  is  an  axiom  which  Time, 
the  test  of  all  truth,  will,  I  believe,  firmly  establish. 

"  It  is  a  misfortune  incident  to  all  projects,  that  patience,  and  a  desire 
prompting  to  the  determination  of  illustrating  truth,  are  mental  gifts  not 
quite  so  "plentiful  as  blackberries."  Prejudice  and  self-sufficiency,  the 
offspring  of^ignorance  and  contracted  mental  powers,  unfortunately  are 
abundant. 

**  Facts  are  upon  record,  which  demonstrate  that  a  given  crop  on  a  given 
soil,  is  benefited  by  the  application  of  salt  some  months  before  sowing. 
This  is  generally  the  case ;  whilst  other  crops  on  the  same  soil  are  most 
benefited  by  having  it  applied  at  the  seed-time.  Some  crops  and  soils 
show  most  superionty  with  twenty  bushels  per  acre ;  others  arc  most  pro- 
ductive with  five  bushels. 
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**  Crops  cultivated  for  seed,  seldom  or  never  show  any  superior  laxuiiance 
after  the  first  stages  of  growth ;  if  they  do  even  then,  the  increase  it  in  the 
bulk  and  weight  of  the  seed. 

**  These  peculiarities  are  the  foundation  of  the  oppodtion  to  the  tm^Aoj-' 
ment  of  salt  as  a  fertilizer.  How  few  farmers  will  take  the  trouble  to 
ascertain  these  points  !  How  few  will  follow  an  experiment  to  the  measure 
which  does  not  promise  anything  to  the  eye  1  How  few  will  vary  the  time 
and  quantity  of  the  application !  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  all  the  suc- 
cessful experiments  which  are  recorded  as  made  by  strictly  practical  men, 
are  entirely  the  results  of  chance ;  chance  determined  both  the  time  of 
applying  the  Mlt,  and  the  quantity  used.  Had  any  other  season  or  quantity 
been  casually  adopted,  the  result  mi^ht  have  been  unfieivourabley  and  d^ 
experimenters  ranged  themsdves  with  the  opponents  of  salt.  Another 
class  of  the  opponents  of  salt  manure,  are  those  who  have  witnessed  the 
devastating  effects  of  an  excess  of  salt ;  they  cannot  imagine  a  small  quan- 
tity can  b^efit,  when  a  large  one  destroys.  Your  correspondent  **  Agro- 
nome,"  appears  to  be  an  opponent  of  salt  from  all  the  above  causes.  He 
evidently  never  has  tried  an  experiment  with  salt ;  he  was  "  twenty  years 
ago"  self-sufficient ;  his  letter  teems  with  something  a  little  like  a  spirit  of 
prejudice,  and  he  holds  up  some  ash  trees  ^  whose  sap  was  completely  coo- 
verted  into  brine,"  by  applying  salt  abundantly  to  their  mam^led  bark  and 
roots,  as  a  warning  extremely  notable.  His  detful  of  the  application  of  salt 
to  the  fallow  field,  is  decidedly  favourable  to  its  employment.  There  is  one 
absurd  misrepresentation  in  his  letter,  which  may  require  correction  ;  he 
observes,  "  Mr.  Johnson  says,  that  weeds  grow  more  luxuriously  on  mnalks 
after  having  been  killed  by  salt."    This  is  a  moderate  specimen  of  &lse 

3 notation ;  mv  words  are,  *'  Those  who  apply  salt  for  this  purpose,  (the 
estruction  of  weeds  on  gravel-walks),  must  repeat  the  application  at  least 
every  other  year ;  if  the  salt  is  not  in  excess,  it  promotes  tne  growth  of  the 
weeds,*'  (Gard.  Mag,  vol.  II.  p.  2.)  —  not  those  which  have  been  destroyed, 
but  others  which  wul  succeed  them.  In  his  remarks  upon  applying  salt  to 
pinks  and  carnations,  he  should  have  kept  in  mind  that  it  is  tne  pracdce  of 
Mr.  Hogg  of  Paddington,  and  not  mv  own  unadvised  recommendatioD. 

**  In  conclusion  let  me  observe,  that  we  ought  to  reimce  to  observe  the 
gradual  suffusion  of  education,  and  the  mole-hills  of  prejudice,  and  the 
multitude  of  the  self-sufficient,  diminishing  in  the  same  ratio.  Our  gardens 
are  no  longer  under  the  direction  of  men  who  retain  their  profession  as 
unaltered  as  the  New  Zealand  sav^es  do  the  religion  of  their  fore&thers; 
with  as  much  bieotry,  and  as  unenlightened.  Our  gardeners  are  now  men 
of  science,  and  friends  of  improvement ;  the  present  state  of  our  horticul- 
ture affords  us  overwhelming  testimony  of  the  benefits  gained  by  this 
revolution ;  and  the  time  must  come  when  the  sons  of  our  agriculturists 
have  science  mingled  with  their  education,  with  at  least  as  mucn  justice  as 
their  daughters  are  instructed  in  music,  dancing  and  languages.  When  that 
day  comes,  and  come  it  must,  every  proffered  improvement  will  receive  its 
due  share  of  examination.  Such  a  general  diffusion  of  science  among  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  every  firiend  of  his  country  should  endeavour  to 
promote;  for  it  will  not  be  until  then,  that  agriculture  can  acoiure  the 
power  of  becoming  that  which  it  professes  to  be — the  art  of  obtaining  the 
best  crops  of  certain  plants  at  the  least  posstt>le  ezpence. 

**  I  am,  Sr,  &c. 

*  C.  W.  Johnson.** 
ExtracUfrom  the  Pamphlet,  Horticulture.  —  **  In  the  garden,  mudi 
pood  may  be  effected  by  a  judicious  employment  of  common  salt  I  am 
indebted  to  my  brother,  Mr.  Geoi*ge  Johnson,  for  several  important  expe- 
riments with  salt,  in  the  kitchen  garden;  they  were  made  with  much  care^ 
and  I  can  vouch  for  their  correctness. 
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**  The  soil  was  sandy:  and  I  abridge  from  this  paper,  read  before  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  ffovember,  18S1,  the  following  detail 
of  the  result : 

**  Windtor  Beam. 

Produce  in  Bushels 
Experiment  per  acres 

1.  Soil  without  anv  manure  ....        13 s^ 

2.  Soil  dressed  with  20  bushels  of  salt  per  acre,  week  before 

seed  time  .....        217 

"  OmoTu.  Tendered 

tout  cwt.  on*  Ite 

1 .  Soil  manured  with  20  bushels  of  salt  acd  10  tons  of 

&rm-yard  manure        -  -  -  -    3  12    3  19 

2.  Soil  manured  with  12  tons  of  &rm-yard  manure    -    9  10    2  19 

**  Carroii,  Produce  per  acre, 

toiu.  cwt.  ifn,  bt* 

1 .  Soil  manured  with  80  bushels  of  salt  and  20  tons  of 

manure                   -               -            -  -  23  6  1  18 

2.  Sofl,  20  tons  manure  only  -  -  -  22  18  0  26 
5.  Soil  manured  with.  20  bushels  of  salt  only  -  -  18  2  O  O 
4.    Soil  without  any  manure            -            -  -  13  4  0    0 

**  Partmpi, 

torn,  cwt 

1.  Yard  manure  20  tons,  salt  20  bushels  -  6  15 

2.  Yard  manure  20  tons  -  -  6  11 

*•  Early  Potaioei, 
Experiment.  Produce  per  acre. 

buihelf. 

1.  Soil  without  any  manure  -  -  -  308 

2.  Soil  manured  with  20  bushels  of  salt  per  acre  -  584 

"  Conclusion.  —  From  the  statements  which  I  have  now  been  enabled, 
throuffh  the  kindness  of  my  friends,  to  lay  before  the  farmer,  he  roust  agree 
that  tne  use  of  salt  in  agriculture,  is  of  the  highest  iroportance :  he  piust 
acknowledge  this,  unless,  indeed,  he  believes  that  all  those  who  have  Ined 
salt  as  a  manure,  were  alike  deceived. 

**  That  salt  is  alike  beneficial  to  all  kinds  of  land,  and  at  all  times,  is  an 
assertion  too  absurd  to  need  refutation,  for  such  an  universal  property 
belongs  to  no  other  manure :  even  chalk  or  lime  will  not  suit  all  soils. 
Stable  manure  may  be  employed  without  benefit. 

^  When  chalk  is  applied  to  some  soils,  years  must  elapse  before  its  cood 
effects  are  visible  to  the  farmer.  *  And  yet,'  said  the  late  eloquent  Lord 
Erskine,  '  chalk,  which  has  caused  to  start  into  life  the  most  inert  soils,  is 
just  nothing  as  a  manure,  compared  with  salt.' 

^  Now,  let  me  ask,  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  chalk  as  a  manure, 
had  its  earl^  advocates  decided  upon  its  merits,  without  first  emploj^ine  that 
patient  spirit  of  investigation,  so  especially  necessary  in  all  agricultural 
pursuits  ? 

**  Wotdd  chalk,  or  gypsum,  or  lime,  or  bone-dust,  ever  have  been 
generally  employed  as  a  manure,  had  their  advocates  been  infected  with  a 

Sirit  of  impatience,  and  proud  contempt  of  the  exp^iments  and  rules  of 
ose  who  went  bdfore  them?  Chalk  and  gypsum  had  their  opponents; 
they>  too,  had  to  encounter  ignorance  in  all  shapes;  but  they  triumphed  at 
lasty  and  so  will  the  advocates  of  salt. " 

Francb. 

PontUr^  P.H^  senior.  Inspector  of  Woods  and  Waters:  M^oir  sur  ia 
C^nnaissance  des  Terres  en  Agriculture.    Paris.  8vo.  l/r.  50r. 
z  3 
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The  first  part  of  a  more  extennye  work,  which  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  author  to  extend  to  every  department  of  Agriculture,  but  his  death, 
last  autumn,  limits  it  to  the  present  tract,  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
practical  view  of  the  present  state  of  vegetable  physiology. 

Puoity  M,  A, :  Essai  sur  la  Mame.  Boui^.  8vo.  5fr, 

Mori  is  here  proved  to  be  of  no  use  applied  to  calcareous  soils,  but  more 
or  less  useful  to  soils  of  every  other  description.  There  are  sandy  marls, 
and  clayey  marls,  and  the  soils  to  which  they  are  respectively  applicable 
are  obvious  enough.  Marl  acts  as  an  improvement  of  tne  constituent  parts 
of  a  soil ;  not  like  dung,  which  is  positive  nutriment,  and  applicable  to  every 
description  of  soil  alike. 

Annuaire  de  la  Soci^t^  Royale  et  Centrale  d* Agriculture.  Paris.  ISmo. 

We  record  this  title,  for  the  sake  of  noticing  tlie  very  complete  or]^iz- 
ation  of  this  Society,  which  was  instituted  in  1761,  was  suppressed  in  the 
troublous  times  of  1793,  revived  in  1798,  and  is  now  in  a  very  flourishing 
state.  After  a  list  of  the  Society,  b  given  a  table  of  thdr  correspondents, 
of  which  there  are  some  in  every  department  of  France,  and  fifty  distri> 
buted  over  every  part  of  the  world.  Tnen  follows  a  Ibt  of  eighty>two  pro- 
vincial societies,  and  fifteen  foreign  societies,  with  which  they  are  in  re^ilar 
correspondence ;  and  the  titles  of  nineteen  French  agricultural  periodicals, 
purchased  by  or  presented  to  the  Society.  If  agriculture  is  not  in  a 
prosperous  state  in  France,  it  is  not  for  want  of  societies  or  books;  but  there 
IS  a  chasm  between  these  societies  and  the  people,  which  must  be  filled  up  by  the 
education  of  the  latter,  before  the  former  can  be  of  much  use.  All  societies, 
however,  are  useful  and  agreeable  to  those  who  associate ;  man  delights  in 
giving  utterance  to  his  ideas  on  subjects  to  which  he  is  much  attached ;  some 
who  cannot  write  can  speak,  and  those  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  do 
either,  can  show  something  worth  speaking  about.  Another  grand  support 
of  a  society,  is  the  idea  of  getting  something  considerable  for  litde  or 
nothing  —  of  reaping  the  honours  of  science  and  -patriotism,  where  we 
have  not  sown  the  seeds.  Some  men  are  content  to  shine  with  a  borrowed 
light,  and  those  who  would  never  have  been  heard  of  standing  alone,  be- 
come of  consequence  by  bein^  connected  with  others;  individuals  who 
have  no  power  singly,  become  formidable  en  maisc;  and  a  society  with  its 
leading  spirit,  (without  which  it  is  nothingj^  may  in  some  respects  be  com- 
pared to  an  army  and  its  general  —  it  commands  the  respect  due  to  power. 
A  great  proportion  of  the  public  in  every  country  feel  it  necessary  to 
ha'  e  something  to  look  up  to  —  some  pcff  to  hang  ihekfaUh  on,  by  which 
they  may  be  saved  from  the  trouble  of  forming  an  opinion  of  their  ovm. 
.\s  this  class  should  he  gratified  as  well  as  every  other,  it  would  be  a  pity 
not  to  have  plenty  of  societies  —  in  France  and  England  there  shoula  be 
plenty  of  every  thing. 

Soidange~Bodiny  M.  le  Chevalier ^  P.  of  the  Linn.  Soc.  of  Paris,  M.  of  th£ 
R.  and  Central  Agricultural  Society,  F.H.S.  &c. :  Discours  sur  I'lmport- 
ance  de  ^Horticulture,  et  sur  les  Avantages  de  son  Union  avec  les  Sciences 
Physiques.    Paris.     Pamfh.     Svo.     pp.  20. 

An  eloquent  oration  by  our  excellent  correspondent  and  enthusiastic  hor- 
ticulturist and  patriot.  It  is  quite  heroic,  and  what  an  Englishman  would 
call  perfectly  French,  for  which  reason  we  like  it  the  better.  A  man  never 
displays  himself  with  so  much  eflect,  as  when  he  appears  to  be  what  he 
really  is.  That  is  partial  criticism,  which  would  condemn  a  FVenchman 
because  he  is  not  like  an  Englishman ;  every  man  ought  to  be  compared 
with  himself  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed.  The  object  of 
this  discourse  is  to  excite  a  taste  for  horticulture  in  France,  for  which  pur- 
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fKMe  a  rapid  glance  is  taken  of  the  progress  of  the  art  in  ancient  and  modem 
tiroes ;  of  the  efforts  now  making  in  different  countries ;  of  the  necessity 
and  adranta^  of  uniting  science  with  routine;  and  finally,  of  the  authoi^ 
entire  demotion  to  the  promotion  of  horticulture  in  his  garden  atFromont.  ' 
We  have  reason  to  believe  he  is  about  to  establish  there  a  most  complete 
French,  German,  and  English  garden  library,  and  as  every  description  of 
nursery  propagation  and  culture  is  carried  on  in  the  Fromont  Garden,  it 
will  be  an  excellent  school  for  young  English  gardeners.  It  will  also  be  of 
more  than  common  interest  to  foreigners  visiting  Paris.  Every  person  who 
has  been  at  Fromont,  speaks  of  the  liberality  and  high  spirit  of  the  pro- 
prietor, and  the  magnificence  of  his  establishment. 

Germany.  - 

Metzger,  J.,  Gardener  to  the  University  of  Heidelberg : 

1.  Europaeische  Cerealien,  &c.  The  Cereal  Grasses  of  Europe,  considered 
with  reference  to  Botany  and  Agriculture.  Heidelberg.  Fol.  pp.  74. 
20  lithog.  pis. 

The  species  and  varieties  described  are : 

Wheat.  Triticum  vulg^re,  18  varieties:  turgidum,  10  var.;  d6rum,  II 
var. ;  pol6nicum,  5  var. ;  spdlta,  7  var.;  am^leum,  11  var.;   monoc6ccon« 

Rye.    Secdle  cer41e,  4  var. 

Barley.  H6rdeura  hex&stichon,  2  var. ;  vulg4re,  5  var. ;  Zedcriton  ; 
dlstichon,  4  var. 

Oats,  Av^na  sativa,  2  var.;  orient^lis,  5  var. ;  chin^nsis;  nuda;  fitua; 
brevis. 

Rice,  Or^za  sativa,  2  var.  Canmry  Com,  Phdlaris  canari^sis.  Oreai 
MUlet,  S6rchum  vulgire. 

Cowuncn  MiUet,    P&nicitm  miliiceum,  5  var. ;  it&licum,  5  var. 

Maize,    Z^vl  Mays,  1 1  var. 

Three  species  of  Beech  Wheat,  (Poly^num  faeop^rum,  tartdricum,  and 
emargin&tum,)  are  added ;  though  not  with  botanical  accuracy,  not  belong- 
ing to  Gramin^ ;  the  leguminous  grains  are  omitted. 

Ai.Dureau  de  la  Malle  has  shown  it  to  be  highly  probable,  that  the  native 
eoantry  of  the  Cereales,  and  especially  wheat  and  barley,  is  the  Valley  of 
the  Jordan,  the  chain  of  Lib&nus,  or  that  part  of  Palestine  and  Syria  which 
borders  upon  Arabia.    {Ed,  New  Phil.  Jour,  March  1827.) 

lliis  work  u  favourably  spoken  of  in  the  Isis,  one  of  the  best  German 
Reviews.  Professor  La  Gasca  is,  we  believe,  acquainted  with  a  greater 
number  of  varieties  of  wheat  than  are  above  enumerated. 

2.  Der  Rheinische  Weinbau,  &c.  The  Culture  of  the  Vine,  as  practised 
in  the  Countries  of  the  Rhine,  a  Theoretical  and  Practical  Treatise.  Hei- 
delberg.  8vo.  8  lithog.  pis. 

Beehitein,  Dr,J.M,:  Forstbotanik,  &c.    Natural  History  of  the  Native 
Timber  Trees  of  Germany,  and  of  some  Exotics  used  in  Forest  planting. 
Gotha.  8vo.   pp.  948.  9  pis. 
There  are  similar  works  by  Reum  of  Dresden,  and  Pernitzsch  of  Leipsio 

but  that  of  Bechstein  is  reckoned  the  most  complete. 

Behlen,  S.:  Forst  und  Jagdthiergeschichte,  &c.  A  Natural  History,  of  the 
Animals  which  live  in  die  German  Forests,  including  those  considered  as 
Game,  and  Beasts  of  Chase.    Leipsic.  8vo.  Srthlr.  16gr 

Anon:  Vollstamdige  Anweisung,  Aurikeln,  Balsaminen,  &c.  Complete 
Directions  for  the  Culture  of  Auriculas,  Balsams,  Pinks,  and  other  Flo- 
rists' Flowers.   Ulm.   8vo.  48  kreutz. 
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Italy. 

MoreUi,  Dr.  G,,  Editor,  Professor  of  Rural  Economy  in  the  Univemty  of 
Pavia :  Biblioteca  Agraria ;  Agricultural  Library,  or  a  Collection  of  SeUflt 
Instructions  in  Rural. Economy.     Milan.    16mo.  VoLL 
A  number  of  writers  are  employed  in  this  wdrk,  which,  from  the  cOBtents 

of  this  first  volume  promises  to  be  one  of  a  very  extei»ive  nature.  {BvL 

U.  Nov.  p.  335.) 

SartorelH,  G.  B. :  Observazioni  sopri  i  mezzi  di  consefvare  i  Boschi  me- 
dfiante  la  regolarita  dei  Tagli,  &c.  On  the  Preservation  of  Coppice 
Woods,  by  Means  of  regulating  the  Periods  of  felting.  Milaa  8vo. 
pp.  74. 

Holland  and  the  Netherlands. 

Lichlervelde,  L  F.  de.  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture  and 

Botany  of  the  City  of  Ghent :  La  Beche,  ou  la  Mme  d'Or  de  la  Flaodre 

Orientale-   Brussels.  8vo.   1  fr.  60  c. 

A  treatise  on  agricultm*e,  "  short,  clear,  and  at  a  moderate  price."  {Bev. 
Bib.  des  Pays  Bas,  Sept.  1826.) 
CoUm,  M,  V.  M.,  M.D.  at  Li^e :  Instructions  sur  le  Parcage  des  Moutpns ; 

ou,  Moyen  d'engraisser  les  Campagnes  en  faisant  coucher  les  Moutons 

dans  les  Champs.   Li^.   Pamph.    8yo. 

Folding  of  sheep  on  arable  lands,  a  practice  becoming  obsolete  in  Britain, 
is  strongly  recommended  in  Flanders,  not  only  on  account  of  the  manure 
product  but  as  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  sheep.  Few  British  &nnerv 
will  be  converts  to  this  doctrine. 

Ged,  M.  Van :  Sertum  Botanicum,  Choice  Plants,  &c.  Brussels.  In  P^iui, 
containing  7  Plants  each. 

Parts  1.  and  2.  have  appeared,  but  none  of  the  species  yet  figured  are  con- 
sidered rare  in  England. 

Denmark. 

Lindegaard,  P.,  C.  M.  H.  S.,  Gardener  to  the  King  at  the  Palace  of  Roseo' 
bore :  Om  VUnstokkens  Dyrkning  saavel  i  Drivkasser  som  i  fri  luft  i  Dan- 
mark.  Culture  of  the  Vine  in  Denmark,  both  hi  Forcing-4ioiises,  and  in 
the  Open  Air.    Copenhagen.   8vo.   6  marks. 

America. 

XoMrop,  E.  L.,  Esq. :  the  Farmer's  Library,  a  Series  of  Essays  and  Papeni 
for  the  Promotion  of  the  Study  of  Agriculture.  Windsor,  U.  S.  ISmo. 
300  pp. 

Memoirs  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society,  with  Selections  (ropi 

the  most  approved  Authors,  adapted  to  the  Use  of  the  Practical  Farmers 

of  the  United  States,  for  1824.    Philadelphia,  8vo.  5  pis.  and  wood-^iits. 

A  selection  of  articles,  ori^nal  and  borrowed,  on  the  various  departments 

of  fiBU[1ning,  by  John  Hare  Powel,  Esq.  Corresponding  Secretary.     The 

work,  as  far  as  we  have  looked  into  it,  seems  judiciously  executed,  and  likely 

to  be  highly  useful  in  America.    It  is  dedicated  to  John  8.  Skinner,  Esq., 

the  editor  of  the  American  Farmer,  as  a  mark  of  die  high  sense  which  the 

Pennsylvania  Society  have  of  his  inde&tigable  seal,  and  singular  ability,  as 

editor  of  the  best  agricultural  newspaper  **  either  in  Europe  or  America.** 

We  have  looked  into  the  **  American  Farmer"  in  the  library  of  the  Lon- 
don H.  S.  (see  G.  M.  vol.  I.  p.  78.)  and  acknowledge  the  justness  of  this 
very  hkh  compliment.  Nothing  is  more  sratiiying  Uian  to  hear  of  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement  in  a  rising  country  like  America,  where  the  govern- 
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incnt  and  the  people  are  alike  open  to  every  amelioration  — open  to  re- 
ceive, and  free  to  enjoy.  In  Europe  it  is  difficult  to  set  any  thing  up  with- 
out first  knocking  somethinff  down ;  in  America  there  is  nothing  to  knock 
down  but  trees,  and  hence  the  fruits  of  a  new  idea  will  be  reaped,  from  one 
end  of  the  United  States  to  the  other,  before  the  seeds  can  be  sown  in  a 
province  of  Old  Spain,  or  one  of  the  beautiful  little  kingdoms  of  Italy. 

Prince^  William^  C.  M.  H.  S.,  Member  of  various  Societies  in  Europe  and 
America,  ami  Proprietor  of  the  Linnean  Botanic  Garden,  Flushing,  Long- 
Inland,  near  New  York :  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
-Flowering  Shrubs,  Plants  and  Roots,  American  Indigenous  Trees,  &c. 
N.  Y.    l2mo.    pp.  60. 

We  have  already,  (p.  90.),  given  a  short  account  of  the  collection,  the 
names  and  prices  of  which  are  here  to  be  found  in  detail.  The  best  Euro- 
pean nurseryman's  catalogue  which  we  have  ever  seen,  is  that  of  Audib^, 
Marchand  grainetier  et  plpini^ste,  ^  Tonelle,  pr^  Tarascon,  in  the  south 
of  France,  1817.  4to.  and  8vo.  pp.  i6.  There  is  no  good  British  nursery 
.  catalogue.  One  by  Page  of  Southampton  is  on  an  excellent  plan^as  for  as 
re^>ects  trees,  shrubs,  and  house-plants ;  but  it  contains  so  many  species  not 
to  be  found  in  any  nursery,  and  is  so  meagre  in  its  details  of  fruit  trees  and 
culinary  v^etables,  that  as  a  catalogue  to  order  plants  from,  it  is  of  little  or 
no  use.   A  proper  nursery  catalogue  is  a  debiderarura ;  but  it  would  not  be 

{iroper  to  attempt  it  till  afrer  the  H.  3.  have  settled  the  names  of  hardy  fruits, 
t  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Prince,  to  state,  that  his  production  seems  perfectly 
well  calculated  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  Some  pains  have 
been  taken  to  give  the  French  and  Gernian,  as  well  as  the  Englisn  and  Lin- 
nean names  of  various  articles,  which  is  highly  commendable. 

7%orbum,  G.  and  Son,  Seedsmen  and  Florists,  New  York :  Catalosue  of 
Kitchen  Garden,  Herb,  Flower,  Tree,  and  Grass  Seeds,  Bulbous  Flower 
Roots,  Gardening  Agricultural  and  Botanical  Books,  Ciarden  Tools,  ftc. 
With  an  Appendix,  containing  a  short  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of 
Bulbous  Flower-roots,  together  with  a  variety  of  useful  Agricuitund  and 
Horticultural  Information,    New  York.    1837.     12ma    pp.101. 

An  **  advertisement,"  states  that  this  **  seed  store"  was  opened  in  1804. 
**  with  a  stock  of  only  15  dollars,  including  the  whole  assortment  of  seeds." 
Afrer  various  struggles,  and  having  *'  stood  the  attacks  of  several  powerful 
opponents,  the  last,  Mr.  Cobbett,  of  political  memory,"  it  is  now  "  the  most 
esteniive^establisbment  of  the  kind  in  America." 

The  Catalogue  of  books  enumerates  about  60  works,  chiefly  British  ;  it 
might  be  advantageously  increased,  and  there  ouffht  certainly  to  be  included 
the  Bon  Jardinier,  L'Horticulteur  Frangais,  the  Verstandigen  Gartners,  and 
a  few  others  of  France  and  Germany.  Can  and  will  Messrs.  Thorburn  set 
apart  a  reading-room  for  the  perusal  of  their  books  at  a  moderate  rate  ? 
Or  will  they,  Mr.  Prince,  and  the  N.  Y.  H.  S.  establish  a  New  York  Agri- 
cultural Library,  such  as  we  have  suseested,  (p.  248.)  for  London  and  Edin- 
burgh  ?  We  have  written  to  Mr.  Wnce  on  the  subject,  and  we  wait  hi& 
answer ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  result.  Mr.  Prince  and  Mr.  Soulange 
Bodin  are  much  more  likely  to  exceed  than  fall  short  of  our  expectations. 


Art.  IV.    Literary  Notice. 

Some  Account  of  the  Science  of  Botany ;  beinff  the  Substance  of  an 
Introductory  Lecture  delivered  in  the  Theatre  of  me  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain,  by  John  Frost,  F.A.S.  and  L.S.,  of  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  &c.    Nearly  ready. 
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PART    III. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.     Foreign  Notices. 
FRANCE. 


Equhoeal  Production  of  Plants,  •*  It  is  undoubtedly  a  very  remarkable* 
phenomenon,  that  the  earth,  when  dug  to  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet  or 
more,  produces  many  sorts  of  plants,  provided  it  is  advantageously  exposed 
to  the  sun ;  but  what  is  more  extraordinary,  is,  that  this  new  vegetation 
frequently  affords  plants  of  kinds  which  have  never  been  remarked  in  the 
country.  It  is  natural  to  ask,  whence  came  these  plant^t  ?  Can  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  seeds  of  those  new  plants  were  contained  in  the  several 
kinds  of  earth  ?  But  could  all  those  seeds,  which  had  been  perhaps  above 
three  thousand  years  under  ground,  without  having  ever  b^n  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  sun,  have  preserved  the  power  of  generating  ?  If  we 
fctrew  ashes  on  high  and  arid  heaths,  we  shall  see  some  time  afterwards 
clover  and  vetches  growing  there,  though  these  two  plants  had  never  before 
been  seen  on  those  places.  Shall  we  believe  that  the  seeds  of  the  clover 
and  vetches  were  in  the  ground,  and  only  waited  for  a  stimulus  to  ger- 
minate ?  But  how  did  the  seeds  come  there  ?  We  know  that  high  and  arid 
heaths  never  produce  clover :  it  cannot  therefore  be  considered  as  proceed- 
ing from  a  plant  which  formerly  grew  there.  But  even  did  we  aomit  the 
possibility  that  these  kinds  of  earth  may  contain  clover  seed,  this  opinkm 
cannot  be  maintained  in  some  parts  of  East  Friesland,  where  wild  clover  it 
made  to  grow  by  strewing  pearl-ashes  on  peat  marshes."  —  {Bull.  Univ.) 

SubstUute  for  Mulberry  Leaves.  Dr.  Sterler  of  Bavaria  has  found  that 
the  leaves  of  A^cer  tart^ricum,  a  hardy  tree,  common  in  the  nurseries,  may 
not  only  be  substituted  for,  but  are  even  preferred,  by  silk-worms  to  those 
of  the  mulberry ;  and  M.  Mat.  Bonafous  of  Tourin,  after  a  great  many  ex- 
periments, ascertained  that  the  utmost  which  can  be  effected  by  substitutes 
is  the  sustenance  of  the  worms  for  a  few  days.  The  leaf  of  the  bramble^ 
(ronce,  Fr.,  rubus,  Lin.)  maintained  them  till  the  second  change,  but  cUd 
not  enable  them  to  produce  their  cocons.  The  dandelion  sustained  them 
tilt  the  fourth  change,  when  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry  were  substituted, 
without  which  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  produce  their  silk.  The 
leaves  of  Myagium  sativum,  an  annual  plant,  cultivated  iu  the  north  of 
Italy  for  its  seeds  to  be  crushed  for  oil,  sustained  the  worms  sixteen  days, 
afler  which  many  of  them  perished,  but  a  number  of  them  revived  on  bemg 
supplied  with  mulberr}'  leaves.  On  analydng  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry,  he 
finds  they  contain  a  sweet  substance,  which  serves  as  nourishment,  and  a 
resinous  matter,  which  he  considers  as  serving  for  the  formation  of  silk;  and 
he  suggests  to  chemists  the  composition  of  a  vegetable  material,  combining 
these  two  properties,  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  feeding  silk-worms,  in  the 
same  way  as  linseed-cake  and  rape- cake  are  used  for  feedmg  cattle  and  sheep. 
(Bu/.  Univ.)    It  may  be  of  some  value  to  those  who  are  enpiged  in  the 
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culture  of  the  dlk-wonn  in  this  country  to  know,  thmt  the  leaves  of  the 
bramble,  and  by  analogy  those  of  the  raspberry,  and  probably  the  whole  of 
the  Rub«4cefle,  may  be  made  use  of  for  that  purpose.  The  bramble  abounds 
in  many  hedges,  and  in  most  woods  on  a  dry  bottom ;  it  b  early  in  leaf,  and 
oontinues  growing  till  interrupted  by  frost. 

GERMANY. 

TVeesfor  piantmg  by  Public'Roads,  and  for  Hedges, — M .  Hempel,  in  the 
Memoirs  of  tne  Pomological  Socie^r  of  Altenbourg  (vol.  I.^  recommends  the 
lime,  the  horse-chesnut,  the  oak,  the  beech,  the  birch,  the  common  acdda, 
and  the  different  species  of  pines  and  firs.     These  he  would  plant  in  single 
rows  where  the  soil  is  good,  and  in  double  rows  where  it  is  udifferent,  or 
the  situation  bleak.     But  he  greatly  prefers  planting  fruit-trees,  and  would 
fonn  all  public  roads  into  avenues  of  sweet  cnesnuts,  walnuts,  g^ns,  cher- 
ries, pears,  apples,  &c,  or  a  mixture  of  these,  according  to  the  soil,  dimate, 
and  exposure.    Where  it  is  practicable  he  would  plant  a  row  of  apples  and 
pears  next  the  road,  and  another  row  of  chesnuts  and  walnuts  four  yards 
distant  from  these ;  thus  forming  a  sort  of  summer  avenue  on  each  side  of 
the  main  road,  to  protect  the  traveller  from  the  sun  and  the  rain.    In  low 
sheltered  situations,  where  the  direction  of  the  road  was  east  and  west,  he 
would  plant  walnuts,  cherries,  and  pears  on  the  north  side,  and  low  trees, 
such  as  apples  and  mulberries,  the  latter  to  be  pollarded  for  the  silk-worm, 
on  the  south  side,  as  not  impeding  the  sun's  rays  from  drying  the  roads  after 
rain.  This  enthusiastic Pomologist  would  even  turn  thefidd  hedges  into  sources 
of  fruit ;  where  hawthorn  hedges  already  exist,  he  would  cut  Uiem  down  and 
graft  their  roots  entre-deux  terres,  (a  few  inches  under  ground)  with  pears 
and  services ;  on  the  sloe  he  would  graft  plums  of  different  sorts ;  crab-tree 
hedges  he  would  turn  into  hedges  of  good  sorts  of  apples ;  and  where  hedges 
were  to  be  planted,  ab  originef  he  would  oblige,  under  a  severe  penaltv,  all 
proprietors  and  occupiers  of  land  to  use  the  commoner  sorts  of  plums. 
nut  in  certain  situations  he  would,  however,  admit  of  the  dder,  filbert,  bar- 
bery and  other  fruit-bearing  plants,  provided  circumstances  were  unsuitable 
for  plums  and  pears.    As  hedges  for  sheltering  gardens,  he  will  allow  of 
nothing  but  espaliers  of  fruit  trees  or  fruit  shrubs,  or  beds,  or  double  rows  of 
raspberries. 

Recovering  exhausted  Exotics,  ^  I  observed  in  the  Botanic  Grarden  here  a 
number  of  hot-house  plants  standing  in  the  open  air.  Enquiring  of  my  guide 
whether  the  dimate  of  Berlin,  was  so  much  milder  than  that  of  London,  that 
stove  plants  could  be  summered  in  the  open  eround,  as  green-house  plants 
are  in  England,  I  was  informed  that  it  was  Mr.  Otto's  practice  to  treat 
many  hot-house  plants  in  this  way,  whidi  had  the  efiect  of  cauring  them  to 
grow  much  more  vigorously  when  returned  to  the  stove,  and  frequently  to 
produce  blossoms  more  readily  than  by  any  other  mode." — (J.B.— -&ffr^ 
im,.  August,  1826.) 

SWITZERLAND. 

Establishment  of  M,  Fellenberg  at  HofwyL  By  John  Murray,  Esq.  F. A.S., 
FX,.S.,  F.HJS.,  F.G.S.,  &c.  &c.— <«  Sir,— You  have  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Gardener's  Magazine,  (p.  77.)  amonc  your  notices  of  foreign  publications, 
adverted  to  the  '  Annales  Agncoles  de  Roville,'  as  containing  an  account  of 
the  very  interesting  establishment  of  M.  Fellenberg  at  Hofwyl.  As  I  visited 
these  magnificent  arrangements  on  the  S6th  Au^st,  1825,  perhaps  a  succinct 
notice  may  not  be  uninteresting.  I  am  unwilling,  however,  to  trespass  on 
f  our  valuable  pages  further  than  to  give  a  very  summary  account  of  what 
I  personally  witn^sed ;  especially  as  Uiere  are  numerous  publications  filled 
with  details  of  these  peacefiil  and  interesting  scenes. 
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^  The  agricultural  implements,  which  are  entirely  made  on  4ie  9ppt;^  we 
numerous,  varied,  and  complete,  including  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  most 
recent  invention.  There  b  a  fine  dairy,  though  none  but  ordiD;9gry-cbee$e 
is  made.  The  milk  is  preserved  in  shallow  trays  of  wood,  in  smbterr^aean 
cellars,  and  the  floors  nrequentljr  sprinkled  with  water,  to  ke^  them  oooL 
There  are  fifty  milch  cows,  which  are  regularly  carried  down  and  dressed 
like  horses,  fourteen  horses,  and  fourteen  oxen  for  hibour,  whidi  are  par- 
ticularly large,  of  the  Fribourg  breed.  Liquid  manure  is  duly  appreciated, 
and  holds  its  proper  place  in  the  economy  of  agriculture,  wmch  is  npt 
merely  theoretic,  but  practical,  and  that,  too,  on  a  magnificent  scale. 

^  On  our  visit  we  found  that  the  greater  part  of  the  pupils  had  set  out  on 
their  annual  pedestrian  excursion,  via  Neufchatel,  unaer  the  care  of  one  of 
the  classic  tutors.  We  were  informed  that  there  were  then  ninety-nine 
elev^.  Of  these  fifteen  were  Endish,  ten  Scotch,  including  two  sons  of 
the  eccentric  Mr.  Owen,  who  hadtwice  visited  Ho^ryl,  two  Russians,  one 
Greek,  several  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Germans ;  the  rest  French  and  Swiss. 
There  were,  of  course,  no  Spctmards,  Twenty-one  masters  teach  the  lan- 
guages, belles  lettres,  arithmetic,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  botany, 
agriculture,  &c.  There  are  five  professors  for  the  vanous  accomplishment!, 
as  music,  drawing,  &c.  In  the  saloon  for  music  we  noticed  two  kettle- 
drums, a  grand  pumo-forte,  &c ;  and  on  a  large  black  board  were  chalked 
lines  and  notes,  for  the  use  of  bj^nners.  They  have  a  concert  every  month. 
The  various  compartments  for  instruction  are  arranged  with  judgment  and 
method ;  in  fact,  nothing  can  be  well  conceived  more  complete  than  the 
toute  ensemble  of  this  very  extraordinary  establishment.  There  is  a  chapel 
that  serves  at  once  for  Protestant  and  Catholic  worship :  for  the  former 
the  altar  and  imagery  of  Catholicism  are  most  judiciously  concealed  fitmi 
view,  being  shut  up  m  a  convenient  case. 

**  The  beds  where  the  pupils  repose  are  elegantly  neat,  and  all  subordin- 
ated to  health  and  comfort:  each  insulated  compartment  has  its  cor- 
responding closet  In  the  salle  a  matiger,  or  dining  room,  is  a  closet  which 
descends,  oy  means  of  machinery,  into  the  kitchen  beneath,  and  is  wound 
up  again  loaded  with  its  covers.  Even  in  the  kitchen  for  the  working 
people  we  noticed  a  Pa|)in's  digester.  Proper  houses  and  rooms  are  appro- 
priated for  tailors,  shoemakers,  &c;  and  we  found  the  carpenters  and 
mechanics  at  their  respective  labours*  The  children  of  the  poor  have  gra- 
tuitous instruction.  A  large  building  is  appropriated  to  horseman^ip  and 
various  gymnastic  exercises,  and  for  the  latter  there  are  also  erections  of 
wood,  Sic.  without.  There  is  a  plot  of  ground  allowed  to  each  pupil  for  a 
garden,' in  which  he  may  exercise  his  own  taste.  There  were  new  edifices 
being  erected  for  various  purposes,  and  M.  Fellenberg  superintended  than 
in  person.    A  French  Count  was  yery  polite  to  us ;  even  to  excess. 

"  This  is  a  truly  peacefiil  scene.  How  difierent  that  which  follows  the 
footsteps  of  the  warrior  compared  to  this  ?  *  Ubi,  soBudinem  fachaUy  kk 
pacem  appellant* 

**  Every  thing  at  Hofwyl  is  calculated  to  infuse  into  the  toils  of  the  student 
the  sweets  of  recreative  enjoyrment ; '  labor  wse  voluptas*  I  found  M.  Fel- 
lenberg mild  and  courteous,  intelligent  and  polite.  To  say  more  of  snch 
an  estimable  character  would  be  waste  o(  praise.  We  left  this  beantifol 
domain  with  regret,  to  visit  Count  d'Erlach  at  Hindlebank,  to  whom  I  had 
an  introduction,  often  contemplating  the  magnificent  appearance  of  the 
establishment  of  Hofwyl  in  the  distant  prospect. 

•*  I  am.  Sir,  very  respectfiilly,  yours, 
«  Jam.  23.  18«7.  «  J.  Muiibat.'* 
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POLAND. 

Warsaw,  March  26. 1 827, — "  The  proprietors  of  land  in  this  country  arc 
h€>  encumbered  with  debts,  and  so  proud  and  ignorant,  as  far  as  respects 
agriculture,  that  it  will  probably  be  a  lone  time  before  any  progress  in  that 
science  will  take  place.    They  generally  let  thefr  estates  Irom  one  to  three 

Es,  but  somctiroet»  keep  them  in  their  own  hands.  Persons  renting  them, 
uently  pay  one,  sometimes  three  years  in  advance,  by  which  means  they 
e  considerable  sums  of  money;  but,  of  course,  every  idea  of  improving 
the  Innd  is  out  of  the  question.  As  an  example,  there  is  close  to  the  gates 
of  Warsaw,  a  fine  estate,  containing  nearly  3000  acres,  let  to  a  person  at 
1 7,OO0  florins,  (a  Polish  florin  is  worth  about  6d.\  per  annum  :  but  the 
occtipier  never  thinks  of  driving  dung,  although  any  quantity  of  it  may  be 
procured  in  Warsaw  for  the  trouble  of  taking  it  awny ;  in  fact,  the  proprie- 
tors of  houses  in  Warsaw  are  generally  obliged  to  pay  some  one  to  take 
away  the  dung,  which  is  carted  out  of  town,  and  laid  down  on  the  waste 
ground  near  the  Vistula.  At  the  new  year,  wheat  was  selling  in  the 
market  at  Warsaw,  at  from  1 5  to  20  fl.  per  korsee  {3\  bushels) ;  Rye,  at 
13  to  14  fl. ;  Barley,  12  to  15  fl. ;  Oats,  9  to  10  fl. ;  a  load  of  hay  drawn  by 
one  horse,  about  as  much  as  a  donkey  in  England  would  draw,  12  to  18fl.; 
a  two-horse  load,  20  to  27  fl. ;  a  load  of  straw,  consbting  of  .30  bundles, 
each  about  the  size  of  a  sheaf  of  com,  5  to  7  fl. ;  Potatoes  per  korzce,  6  fl. 
i^nce  January  last,  the  prices  are  rather  lower  than  the  above. 

Vegetables  are  at  present  very  scarce,  which  is  the  ca3e  every  spring. 
Asparagus  is  sold  at  24  fl.  per  shock  of  60  sprouts ;  for  about  20  radishet 
you  must  pay  1  fl. ;  savoys  preserved  in  the  cellar  all  winter,  8  groschens 
a>head  (about  lid.);  a  lettuce  about  the  size  for  transplanting,  a  small 
handful,  lOgr.  or  2d.;  spinage,  a  small  handful,  2d.;  turnips  not  to  be 
purchased. 

Were  a  good  gardener  to  settle  here,  I  think  he  might  do  well,  provided 
be  bad  some  littie  capital ;  glass,  wood,  and  almost  every  thing  wanted  by 
him,  are  very  cheap.  "^ — (J.  L.) 

HOLLAND  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

T%e  Botanical  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Lottvam  opened  its  exhibition 
room  on  the  7th  of  February.  The  prize  for  la  belle  culture  was  given  for 
a  Cyclamen  pn^rsicum  (G.  Mag.  vol.  i.  p.  386.^.  79.)  of  an  extraordinary 
size,  and  havii^  more  than  one  hundred  flowers  in  bloom.  A  Cam^lUa 
jap6nica  psoni^Sra,  Amar/llis  Johns6nn,  and  Az^lia  (ndica  received  second- 
aiy  premiums,  and  la  mention  honorable  was  made  by  the  council  of  several 
plants.  —  {Jour  de  la  Belgi^ue.) 

Caterpillars.  —  An  edict  is  published  annually  by  the  eovemment  of  the 
Netherlands,  ordering  all  the  proprietors  of  lands  and  farmers  to  clear  off 
these  from  the  trees  twice  a  year,  viz.  before  the  25th  of  March,  and  before 
the  25th  of  April,  under  pain  of  the  infliction  of  a  certain  penalty,  deter- 
mined by  law.  —  {Brussels^  Feb.) 

The  Brussels*  Society  of  Flora  held  their  meeting  on  the  18th  of  Febru- 
ary, when  the  Queen  and  some  of  the  Royal  'Family  were  present.  Four 
plants  are  mentioned  as  of  great  merit,  viz.  a  Provms  and  Pompone  rose, 
and  C4ctus  flagellitVSrmis  and  salicornofdes.  (L.)  A  tree  psony,  ana  a  number 
of  other  plants  were  exhibited,  and  mentioned  in  a  manner  honourable  to 
those  who  sent  them.  —  (Jour,  de  la  Belgique,  Feb.  18.) 

The  Use  of  Arsenic  as  a  Poison  fur  Vermin  has  led  to  such  abuses  in  Hol- 
land, that  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Amsterdam  have  oflTered  their  sUver 
medal  for  the  best  means  of  destroying  vermin  without  the  use  of  that 
poison.    The  same  Society  has,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  proposed  a  prize  for 
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the  best  memoir  on  the  improvement  of  agriculture  in  HdlaiMl,  inthaafc 
having  had  an  opportunity  of  bestowingit ;  and  the  same  rabiect  is  priK 
rogued  to  the  end  of  the  year  1837.  The  Dutch  nation,  Harte  obserfea, 
have  always  been  more  noted  as  practitioners  than  writers. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

7^  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  HorthtiUwre,  Agriculiure,  ^.  nt 
the  Island  of  Jamaica,  invite  cultivators  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers,  to 
send  specimens  of  any  of  them  for  examination  on  Monday  the  13th 
November  next,  for  which  prizes  wiU  be  awarded  according  to  thdr  respect- 
ive merits ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  above,  premiums  will  be  given  for  die 
best  specimens  of  honey  and  wax,  bleached  and  unbleached,  according  to 
their  respective  qualities.  The  specimens  to  remain  the  property  of  the 
person  by  whom  they  are  sent ;  but  if  bv  a  slave,  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  from  his  owner  or  overseer,  of  their  having  been  grown  in  the 
ground  of  the  individual  producing  them.  The  specimens  to  be  sent  to  the 
circulating  library  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  (Newtp.)  —  **  Perhms 
you  will  insert  the  above,  to  elicit  farther  information  on  the  subject,  in 
Brian  Edwards's  History  of  Jamaica  you  will  find  some  account  of  the 
botanic  garden  in  Jamaica,  which  was  at  one  time  in  a  very  flourishing 
state."  (T.  R.  Liyerpool.l — An  account  of  this  botanic  garden,  which  no 
longer  exists  as  such,  will  be  found  in  Encvc.  of  Grard.  §  499. 

*'  The  Berberit  aquifdUum  has  flowered  for  six  years  past  in  the  open  gar- 
den here.    In  my  next  I  shall  send  you  some  remarks  on  it,  and  also  on 

'^  Macl{ur2k  aurantidca,  the  female  of  which  has  been  sent  to  Europe  in 
abundance,  but  the  male  plant  is  not  only  not  in  Europe,  but  not  in  any 
botanic  establishment  in  this  country  but  my  0'*n."  —  {W.  Prince,  Lin, 
Bot.  Gard.  N.York,  March  5.) 

Farming  in  Susquehanrut  "  is  very  unlike  what  it  is  in  England.  Timber 
there  is  very  valuable ;  here  it  is  an  incumbrance,  and  we  destroy  it  as 
expeditiously  as  possible.  One  of  our  labourers  will  cut  it  down,  chop  it 
so  small  as  to  be  manageable,  bum  it,  and  clear  off*  an  acre  in  two  weeks, 
or  less.  The  first  crop  repays  all  bis  labour  in  getting  it.  This  is  all  we 
aim  at ;  and  after  the  timber  has  been  burnt  on  the  ground,  we  sow  our 
grain  and  grass  seed  without  ploughing,  and  harrow  them  in.  This  vou  will 
think  is  very  slovenly  farming.  My  estate  consists  of  a  square  of  ^50.QQQ  , 
acres  of  excellent  land,  but  f  can  cultivate  but  a  small  part  of  it  m^^f.  t 
am  very  anxious  to  find  a  person  from  Europe  who  would  purchase  a  part 
of  it,  or  become  a  partner  with  me  in  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  concern,  so 
as  to  farm  on  a  larve  scale.  I  am  a  native  of  this  state,  and  have  resided  six- 
teen years  here.  But  I  am  fond  of  social  life,  and  can  imagine  the  great 
advantage  of  the  co-operation  of  several  gentlemen  in  almost  every  pur- 
suit, and  more  especially  in  such  situations  as  mine,  where  the  seclusion 
of  a  pastoral  life  would  be  pleasantly  and  profitably  relieved  by  society,  and 
the  company  of  persons  of  similar  feelings  with  myself..  My  exertions  relax, 
and  I  become  indolent  from  want  of  excitement.  When  I  first  carae,  all 
this  part  of  the  state  was  a  wilderness ;  it  is  now  formed  into  a  country 
containing  about  500,000  acres  of  land,  with  a  population  of  from  12,000 
to  14,000  souls,  of  whom  about  one-fourth  are  on  my  estate.  I  have  sold 
several  lots  of  200  acres  each.  Montrose  is  our  capital;  it  is  140  m  from 
N.York,  and  160  m.  from  Philadelphia.  A  sta^  arrives  from  the  latter 
city  thrice  a  week.  It  may  be  mentioned,  as  an  instance  of  the  rapid  in- 
tercourse between  your  country  and  this,  that  I  read  your  Gardener's  Maga- 
zine in  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  its  publication."  —  {R.  H.  Rose,  Silver 
Lake,  Susq.  PennsyL  Nov.  S6th,  1826.) 
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Art.  II.  —  Domestic  Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

Amencan  Aloe  in  the  open  Garden,^ About  eight  years  back  I  pulled 
down  one  of  my  hot-houses,  in  which  stood  a  large  American  aloe  (Agdve 
Ainencdna)  known  to  be  sixty-eight  years  of  age.  It  was  in  a  box  about 
two  feet  square,  and  the  plant  was  so  large  that  I  determined  not  to  put  it 
into  the  new  house  then  building :  it  was  in  consequence  placed  alongside 
the  south  wall  in  a  corner  (not  expecting  it  to  live),  where  it  has  been  ever 
smce,  never  having  been  watered  m  suraraei:,  nor  matted  nor  attended  to 
in  winter,  and  it  is  now  as  vigorous  and  as  healthy  (if  not  more  so)  than 
before.  The  box  was  not  buried  in  the  ground,  and  b  now  falling  to 
pieces.  The  garden  is  about  100  yards  from  the  sea.  —  {Lloyd  H.  Banford 
Hesketh,  Gwrych  Castle,  Abergeleyy  Denifighshire,) 

We  shall  be  happy  to  know  the  dimensions  of  this  plant,  and  also  whe- 
ther any,  and  what  other  exotics  have  been  tried  in  the  open  air  in  this 
seemingly  most  favourable  climate  and  situation.  Oranges  and  lemons 
would  probably  succeed  as  well  as  they  do  in  some  parts  of  Devonshire ; 
the  Loquat  (p.  234.)  would  have  a  magnificent  effect;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  many  of  the  Australasian  plants  (p.  356.)  would  succeed,  and 
many  also  from  China  and  the  Cape.  Of  all  horticultural  amusements,  we 
know  few  so  interesting  as  that  of  attempting  to  acclimate,  or  more  cor- 
rectly, trying  the  degree  of  hardiness,  of  fine  foreign  plants,  —  Cofid. 

Subterraneous  Irrigation  of  a  rtne-Border,  —  Mr.  Wetton,  of  Style- 
House,  near  Kew  Bridge,  a  zealous  amateur  of  horticulture,  is  now  erecting 
a  pine  and  grape-bouse,  withthe  border  of  which  he  has  taken  more  than 
usual  pains.  This  border  is  partly  without  the  house  in  front,  and  extends 
also  within  it  under  the  pine-pit  to  the  back  wall.  The  tan  of  this  pit 
will  rest  on  flag-stones,  supported  by  brick  piers,  by  which  means  a  stra- 
tum of  air  will  intervene  between  the  hot  tan  and  the  soil  containing  the 
roots  of  the  grapes.  This  bed  of  soil  is  about  three  feet  deep,  and,  in  order 
to  have  the  full  command  of  watering  it,  either  with  pure  water  or  liquid 
manure,  a  cast-iron  pipe,  four  inches  in  diameter,  is  conducted  along  the 
bed  in  the  middle  of  the  mass  of  earth.  This  pipe  is  perforated  with  a  row 
of  holes  on  each  side ;  and  into  these  holes  are  inserted  iron  tubes  of  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  different  lengths,  from  one  foot  to  four  feet,  so  aa 
that  their  orifices  may  deliver  the  water  regularly  through  the  whole  mass  of 
earth.  Both  ends  of  the  main  pipe  terminate  in  funnels  outside  of  the 
house,  and  four  or  five  feet  above  the  surface ;  by  which  means,  when  water 
is  supplied  by  them,  there  will  be  a  pressure  equal  to  the  height  of  the 
column  between  the  horizontal  pipe  and  the  summit  of  the  funnel ;  which 
pressure  will  clear  out  the  small  delivery  tubes,  should  they  be  at  any  time 
partially  choked  up  by  worms  or  sediment. 

However  ingenious  this  plan  may  be,  we  consider  it,  as  we  told  its  worthy 
inventor,  as  possessing  no  advantages  whatever ;  for,  by  leaving  vacuities 
-from  the  stratum  of  air  over  the  Sed  of  soil  into  the  paths  of  the  house, 
or  rather,  by  having  the  pit  standing,  like  a  laree  box,  upon  brick  piers, 
which  may  be  effected  by  commencing  the  bride  walls  on  the  pavement 
constituting  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  water  could  have  been  poured  in  every 
where  at  pleasure.  As  to  its  not  sinking  eaually  on  a  surface  liable  to  be- 
come dry,  hard,  and  dusty,  that  evil  is  readily  obviated,  by  covering  with 
six  inches  of  clean  round  eravel.  Mr.  Wetton  intends  planting  vines 
against  the  back  wall  of  this  house,  and  the  bed  under  the  pit  will  certainl? 
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be  an  excellent  border  for  them ;  but,  unfortunately,  be  has  omHted  the 
proper  contrivances  in  the  back  wall  for  withdrawing  and  winterinc 
them ;  a  practice  highly  conducive,  and  by  most  gardeners  conader^ 
essential,  to  success.  —  (!^pn/,.]e26.) 

The  Garden  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  the  Regenfs  Park,  with  its  plant- 
adons,  promenades,  aviaries,  and  sheds  for  some  of  the  more  interesting 
animals, fionds  for  fi^  ami  wild  fowl,  &c,,  it  is  expected  will  be  opened  for 
pnbHc  inspection  early  in  the  ensuing  summer.  ^(Keivtp,)  We  hope  it  will 
oe  rendered  as  accessible  to  the  public  as  the  zoological  department  of 
theJbvdin  des  Plantes  at  Paris,  or  at  least  as  much  so  as  the  dilfer^nce 
befeweca  a  natioflal  and  a  copartnership  establishment  will  achnit. 

SCOTLAND. 

Caledonian  HorticuUural  Society,  March  10. — The  following  Prizes  were 
awarded : 

For  the  best  twenty  Spring  Floipers,  either  species  or  distinct  varieties 
giving  preference  to  the  most  ornamental  produced  in  the  open  border, 
exclusive  of  garden  Anemones,  to  Mr.  Alexander  Forrester,  gardener  to 
Dtkvid  Falconer,  Esq.,  of  Carlowrie. 

For  the  best  twelve  tingle  garden  Anemones,  from  the  open  border,  to 
Mr.  Robert  Lees,  gardener  to  Miss  Scott,  Mount  Lodge,  Portobello. 

For  the  best  tix  ttalkt  of  forced  Rhubarb,  to  Mr.  James  Stewart,  gardener 
to  Sir  John  Hope  of  Pinkie,  Bart 

For  the  best  sir  Hyacinths,  in  flowerniots  or  water-glasses,  red,  blue,  and 
white,  two  of  each,  to  Mr.  William  Milne,  gardener  at  Drum,  to  Gilbert 
Innes,  Esq.,  of  Stow. 

Several  very  fine  jmrcels  of  Hyacinths  were  exhibited^  and  the  Anemones 
and  other  border  flowers  sent  in  com|^etion  were  truly  astonishing,  when 
the  extreme  inclemency  of  the  season  is  considered. 

The  model  of  a  cast-iron  plate  for  the  steaming  of  hothouses,  invented  by 
Mr.  Macnaughton  at  Edmonstone,  had  been  laid  before  the  council  on  the 
4th  of  January  last,  together  with  an  account  of  its  practical  utility,  and  the 
society's  silver  medal  was  awarded  for  this  improvement.  At  the  same 
meetiiiff  of  the  council,  the  plan  by  Mr.  Dick  at  Ballendean,  of  an  eco- 
noniicsu  arrangement  of  forest  trees,  bad  been,  exhibited  and  explained  ;  said 
a  medal  had  also  been  voted  to  Mr.  Dick  for  this  improved  practice.  (We 
should  be  particularly  obliged  to  Mr.  Dick  for  an  idea  of  his  improvement, 
unless  it  be  already  in  the  course  of  publication.) 

It  was  further  reported  from  the  council,  that  at  their  meeting  on  the 
1st  February  last,  they  had  awarded  the  London  Society's  honourary  meJal, 
placed  at  their  disposal,  to  Mr.  William  Hamilton  of  Don  Nursery,  Brechin, 
for  a  communication  on  painting  fruit>tree  walls  black.  Inclining  them  to 
the  horizon,  &c. ;  such  communication  being  founded  on  experiment  and 
practice.  At  the  same  meeting,  the  council  agreed  that  the  Society's  silver 
meJal  ought  to  "be  awarded  to  Mr.  Alexander  Stewart,  gardener  at  Valley- 
field,  for  his  economical  v^etable  frame  (to  be  described  and  figured  in  our 
next  No.)  for  preserving  the  more  delicate  culinary  plants  in  a  growing 
state  during  the  winter,  such  frame  having  now  been  approved  afler  eight 
years'  experience. 

Coal  Smoke  and  Gas,  The  council  of  the  C.  H.  Society  have  at  present 
to  contend  with  a  company  who  are  endeavouring  to  establish  a  coal-gas 
manufactory  in  the  precincts  of  the  Warriston  Garden.  We  hope  they  will 
be  successfiil ;  for  whatever  difierence  of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  the 
e0ect  of  an  atmosphere  containing  a  considerable  portion  of  sulphurated 
hydrogen,  in  mixture' with  common  air,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to 
the  e&cts  of  the  great  addition  of  coal  smoke  which  will  be  produced  by 
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du8  manufactory.  The  smoke  of  London  is  every  year  forcing  the  com- 
merdal  gardeners  to  recede  farther  from  its  influence,  and  we  understand 
evidence  has  been  given  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
show  that  plants  cannot  be  kept  in  the  windows  or  small  gardens  near  the 
gas  manufactory  at  Westminster,  as  they  used  to  be  before  that  nuisance 
was  established.  Mr.  Anderson  of  the  Chelsea  Garden  can  speak  to  these 
points.  But,  supposing  it  were  doubtful  to  what  extent  smoke  and  gas  are 
mjurious  to  plants,  surely  the  prosperity  of  a  national  establishment  like 
the  Caledonian  H.  S.*s  Garden  should  not  be  risked  by  admitting  near  it 
such  works,  when  they  mij^ht  be  erected  any  where  else.  We  regret  we  did 
not  know  before  the  publication  of  our  last  No.  that  such  a  project  was  in 
agitation,  because  in  that  case  we  should  have  requested  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  efiect  of  coal  gas  on  plants  from  all  our  readers  who  live 
near  gas-works.  Though  it  may  now  be  too  late  for  this  particular  case, 
we  request  such  of  our  readers  as  are  so  situated,  to  state  to  us  the  com- 
i>arative  appearance  of  vegetation  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  such  estab- 
lishments, before  and  afler  their  erection.  We  should  also  be  glad  if 
some  of  our  chemical  readers  would  make  a  few  experiments.  A  cask  of 
portable  gas  might  be  placed  in  a  small  airtight  green-house  or  hot-bed 
orame,  and  portions  of  it  from  time  to  time  allowed  to  mix  with  the  included 
air.  Plants  of  domestic  culture,  such  as  the  common  culinary  vc^^ables, 
and  fhiit  trees ;  also  grasses,  succulents,  wild  plants,  and  exotics,  should  be 
subjected  to  this  atmosphere  for  two  or  three  months. 

Aberdeen  HorUcuUural  Society. — A  List  of  the  Prizes  for  1827  has  been 
sent  us ;  and  in  addition  to  the  usual  flowers  and  fruits,  we  observed  three 
which  are  peculiarly  appropriate,  viz. : 

To  the  person  who  produces  the  best  six  sorts  of  one  year  Seedling  Fo- 
rest trees,  and  12  plants  of  each  sort ;  the  best  six  sorts  of  two  year  seed- 
lingForest  trees,  and  12  plants  of  each  sort;  any  esteemed  Exotic  Plant, 
or  Plants  brought  to  the  naturalization  of  the  climate  of  Aberdeenshire,  the 
Society's  silver  medal. 

Botanic  Garden^  Edinburghy  lOth  March,  1827.  —  Rare  plants  which 
have  flowered  during  the  last  three  months,  as  communicated  by  Dr. 
Graham  to  Prof.  Jamieson.  B&nksta  lat]f61ia,  and  serr&ta ;  Dichorisandra 
thyrsifldra,  Eu6nymusscdndens,  Lip&ria  sphas^rica,  Mirb^lta  speci6sa,  Pense'a 
squam68a,  and  Perdicium  brasili^nse.   {PkiL  Jour,  Mar.  1827. /}.  ^786.)  ' 

The  Horticulture  and  Botany  of  France  and  England  are  compared  by 
Mr.  Amott  of  Edinburgh,  in  Professor  Jamieson's  Philosophical  Jour- 
nal for  March  last,  and  a  very  decided  preference  is  eiven  botn  to  the  gar- 
dens and  gardeners  of  France,  in  a  botanical  point  of  view.  **  I  have  now 
examined  various  extensive  gardens  in  France,  and  I  uniformly  find,  that 
their  gardeners  understand  more  of  botany  than  those  in  the  same  situation 
in  England.  In  English  and  Scotch  gardens  there  is  scarcely  one  person  who 
can  give  the  botanical  name  of  a  plant ;  or,  if  they  attempt  it,  it  is  ten  to  one 
a  wrong  one,  or  some  barbarous  jargon  that  they  have  received  from  some 
correspondent;  and  indeed,(the  botanical  gardens  and  principal  nurseries  ex- 
cepted,) he  who  is  at  the  bead  of  the  establishment  knows  least  of  all,  being 
generally  unable  to  give  the  name,  whether  English  or  Dutch."  (p.  251.) 
>V'e  are  none  of  those  who  delight  to  foster  national  prejudices,  or  flatter 
any  class  of  men  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  consider  it  more  m  the  line  of  our 

rder  to  make  way  for  truth,  and  show 
iture  to  assert,  that  Mr.  Amott*s  views 
y  facts.  The  comparison  indeed  id  too 
compare  the  bofailic  gardens' and  nur- 
i  as  to  them,  and  then  take  up  the  sub* 
nst  b6  wonderfully  advanced  in  France 
workpen  in  private  gardens,  whether 
IS  much  as  the  same  classes  in  Britain, 
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But  pocnU^  they  may,  and  if  tbe3r  do,  we  ihould  be  glad  to  record  the  h»- 
tory  of  their  improyement.  We  invite  Mr.  Amott  to  favour  ut  with  some 
ideas  on  the  subject,  and  we  hope  he  will  be  induced  to  listen  to  us  &YOur- 
ably,  bv  the  consideration,  that  the  discussion  of  the  subject  is  certain  of 
being  the  means  of  improvement,  by  showing  every  practiosl  reader  of  tbb 
Magazine  the  necessi^  of  doubling  his  diligence. 

SetdM  o^  the  Feather  Grass,  SHpa  pemtdta.  Some  interesting  observations 
on  the  phenomena  of  the  natural  semination  of  these  seeds  are  siven  by 
Prof.  Macvicar  of  St.  Andrews,  in  a  late  No.  of  Xamieson*s  Journal.  After 
illustrating  the  general  law  of  nature  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  spe- 
cies, that,  **  in  proportion  as  the  causes  operating  to  destroy  a  species  m- 
crease,  so  also  do  the  organs  and  functions  operating  to  preserve  it,**  by 
noticing  the  slow  process  by  which  the  more  perfect  animals  and  plants,  as 
men  and  oaks,  and  worms  and  mosses,  are  increased,  he  gives  the  following 
detail  of  the  peculiar  structure  and  functions  of  the  **  feathered  arrow**  of 
the  Stipa.  **  When  the  seed  and  its  feather-like  appearance  has  fellen  from 
the  parent  plant,  it  enters  the  soil  vertically,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  base 
and  sulcated  port  of  the  awn  becomes  twisted,  and  the  feathered  portion 
becomes  horizontal.  In  consequence  of  which  it  is  blown  round  by  the 
autumn  winds  like  a  vane,  and  every  turn  screws  it  fiuther  down  into  the 
earth ;  for  the  hollows  and  ridges  which,  when  it  remained  upon  die  plain 
were  only  longitudinal  sulci,  have  now  given  rise  to  the  hollows  and  eleva- 
tions, in  a  word,  to  the  thread  of  a  screw.  Thus  it  is  moved  down,  and 
whatever  is  gained  is  prevented  from  being  undone  by  a  reverse  motion  of 
the  vane,  in  conseouence  of  the  stiff  hairs  upon  the  glume,  which  act  as  bartM. 

"  When  it  has  tnus  been  worked  down  into  the  moist  soil»  the  situation 
most  fevourable  for  germinating,  the  attachment  between  the  awn  and  s«ed 
is  dissolved ;  for  havmg  drawn  up  many  when  they  were  in  this  condition, 
I  have  invariably  procured  the  awn  only,  and  never,  by  any  chance,  the 
seed.  Such  appears  to  be  the  function  of  the  '  spiral  articulated  deciduous 
awn'  of  this  interesting  species." — (Prof,  Jam.  PkiL  Jour,  Mar,  18^, 
/}.  546.) 

We  are  happy  to  see  this  journal  greatly  increasmg  in  interest,  and  we 
hope  now  that  the  rival  work  of  Dr.  Brewster  has  been  given  up,  it  will  meet 
with  that  encouragement  which  it  so  justly  merits.  The  case  of  the  two 
Edinburgh  joumus  ma]^  be  cited  as  one  of  the  few  in  which  competition 
proves  injurious  to  the. interests  of  science ;  diey  were  both  admiraoly  and 
perhaps  equally,  well  conducted;  but  as  two  such  journals  issuinjg  from 
Edinburgh,  were  not  likely  to  be  adequately  supported  by  the  publ£,  both 
would  probably  have  fidlen  to  the  ground  had  not  one  given  m.  When 
the  public  are  puzzled  how  to  make  a  choice  between  two  objects,  they  are 
more  likely  to  choose  neither  than  both.  The  combination  of  science  with 
popular  and  practical  discussion,  and  elegant  recreation,  which  distinguished 
the  journals  of  Dr.  Brewster  and  Prof.  Jamieson,  has  probably  induced  Prof. 
Brande  to  commence  a  new  series  ef  his  journal,  on  a  more  popular  plan 
than  heretofore.  We  hope  the  new  series  will  meet  with  success,  and  bail, 
as  a  favourable  omen,  the  omission  on  the  cover  of  that  silly  aflectation  of 
importance,  ^  Edited  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.'*  An 
individual  is  something  as  an  authority;  but  an  institution,  or  a  society, 
little  better  than  a  phantom. 

We  observe  also,  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  b^n  a  new  series  of  the  **  Phflo- 
sophical  Magazine,"  and  combined  with  it  the  "  Annals  of  Philosophy,** 
and  there  can  be  no  question  the  work  is  improved.  Two  journals  having 
the  same  objects  may  perhaps  be  supported  in  London,  thou^^  not  in  Edin- 
burgh. We  heartily  wish  all  three  success.  In  our  opinion,  all  of  them 
would  be  improved  by  the  frequent  introduction  of  p^rs  on  subjects  of 
taste;  discussions  on  difierent  Kinds  of  beauty,  on  architectural  beauty,  on 
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that  kind  of  beauty  which  is  called  picturesque ;  in  short,  we  should  like  to 
see  an  attempt  in  a  popular  form,  to  enable  general  readers  to  classify  and 
give  the  proper  names  to  difierent  kinds  of  beauty  and  deformity ;  being 
convinced  that  till  an  individual  can  refer  every  object  that  comes  before 
him  to  its  proper  place  in  the  scale  of  mtellectual  expression,  (if  we  may 
so  speak,^  ne  lias  little  chance  of  arriving  at  truth  in  matters  of  taste. 
Every  object  considered  at  any  time,  or  in  any  age  or  country,  beautiful  or 
otherwise,  will  be  found  so  in  reference  to  particular  states  of  the  mind, 
country,  and  social  improvement ;  consequently,  with  reference  to  these 
states,  there  must  be  a  great  many  different  kluds  and  degrees  of  beauty. 
Now,  to  be  able  to  class  these,  and  assign  the  proper  rank  to  each,  is  to  have 
arrived  at  just  criticism  in  matters  of.  taste.  Another  improvement  which 
we  would  suggest  for  a  popular  journal,  is  the  devotion  ota  department  to 
queries  and  answers.  Mr.  Brande's  Journal  professes  to  be  adapted  for  the 
^  highest  classes,"  and  if  he  could  by  such  a  department  in  his  new  series, 
lead  them  into  that  species  of  intercommunication,  which  has  been  so  suc- 
cessfully done  by  the  editor  of  the 
Mechanic's  Mi^azine,  he  would  con- 

fer  a  great  additional  interest  on  his   i  \ 

work,  and  perhaps  render  it  as  useful  ' 

among  the  highest  classes,  as  the  Me-  i 
ciianic^s  Magazine  is  among  mechanics  s 
and  general  readers. — Since  the  above  s 
was  printed,  another  number  of  Dr.  : 
Brewster's  journal  is  advertised:  all  ^ 
we  have  room  to  say  is,  that  it  is  as  ' 
deserving  of  encouragement  as  Prof. 
Jamieson's,  and  by  many  considered 
the  most  interesting  of  tne  two.  God 
save  them  all  I 

T%e  Ardcacha  {fig.  86.),  is  in  ex- 
cellent health  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic 
Garden,  and  was  exposed  to  all  wea« 
thers  for  four  months  during  last  sum- 
mer. One  plant  of  it  was  brought  originally  from  Bogota,  via  Trinidad, 
several  years  back,  and  some  others  from  Jamaica  fourteen  months  ago.— 
(S.M,,Feb,  28.1827.) 

IRELAND. 
T%e  Bostrichut  pimperdut,  —  A  beetle,    (fig,   87.), 
87     ^^  which  in  its  larva  state  destroys  tne  young 
^^  M  shoots  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  is  making 
lIH^  Y  havoc  on  the  plantations  in  some  parts  jof  ^ 

Ireland.  The  ^gs  are  hatched  under  the  old 
bark,  and  in  the  month  of  May,  when  pines  and  firs  make 
their  young  shoots,  the  larva  or  grub  inserts  itself  into 
their  base,  nearly  at  where  the  new  growth  proceed  from 
the  old  wood,  (fig,  88.  a,)  and  works  upwards,  till  it  finds 
its  way  out  at  the  extiemity,  b.  The  Scotch  pine  is  ' 
much  more  obnoxious  to  this  insect  than  the  spruce  fir, 
and  as  it  attacks  the  leading  shoots  in  common  with  the 
others,  if  the  trees  survive,  they  are  seldom  worth  much  • 
as  timber.  But  the  trees  firequently  die,  and  as  in  that 
state  they  oflfer  a  very  favourable  nidus  for  the  eggs  of  a 
future  breed  of  larva,  it  is  considered  advisable  to  cut 
down  and  remove  them.  This  is  all  that  has  hitherto 
been  attempted  as  a  mitigation  or  check  to  this  spreading 
eyU.  — (7r.  Farm  Jour,  Dec.  23.  1826.) 
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The  Irish  Yew,  Furte,  and  Broom.--''  Sir,— RdatiTe  to  the  Irish  yew, 
fiine,  and  broom,  to  which  you  directed  my  attentioii  in  the  Gardeoert 
Magazine  (p.  841.),  I  have  to  inform  you  that  they  can  all  be  had  in  abimd- 
ance  at  the  nursery  of  Mr.  John  Harvey,  Comber,  near  Belfi^t.  In  a  letter 
I  had  from  him,  dated  March  the  9th,  he  says,  *  I  presume  Ae  oprMt  yew, 
as  we  call  it,  is  what  Mr.  Loudon  means  by  the  Irish  vew.  If  so,  1  think  I 
have  more  good  plants  of  it  than  any  other  individiUd  in  the  kingdom,  and 
could  send  a  parcel  to  London  by  the  steamer  any  week.  I  have  the  woolly 
poded  broom,  and  very  woolly  it  is.  I  call  it  free  broom,  from  its  rapid  and 
great  erowth,  assuming  quite  the  appearance  of  a  tree.  I  have  had  it  grow 
here  from  the  seed  infbiu-  years  fifteen  feet  high,  covering  a  lai^  spac^ 
and  the  stems  as  thick  as  mv  arm/ 

•«  I  have  no  doubt  but  Mr.  Robertson  of  Kilkenny  is  well  supphed  with 
the  above  plants,  but  I  have  not  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  sering  his  establidi- 
ment,  although  it  has  been  Iom  pre^mn^t  for  variety  and  quanoty. 
Toole  Simpson,  Grimwood,  and  Livingstone  of  DuMin,  the  tlaUybeg  JNur- 
sery  Keanw  of  Dundalk,  and  Lindsay  of  Belfast,  are  celebrated  for  ever. 
gr^ns ;  but  the  remote  part  of  the  country  to  which  for  these  eighteen 
months  I  have  been  confined,  prevents  me  ^)eaking  particulariy  as  r^ards 
their  present  stock.  .     ™  ^        . 

**  The  Irish  yew  is  properly  called  the  Florenc«ourt  yew,  from  its 
having  heen  originally  found  there.  Florence-court  is  the  seat  of  the  Eari 
of  Enniskillen,  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh.  When  Hast  called  there, 
(about  three  years  ago)  my  friend,  Mr.  William  Young,  the  gardener, 
pointed  out  the  mother  plant  in  a  shrubbery  near  the  Court.  The  furxe  u 
named  in  collections  U1&  Europae'us,  var.  stricta :  it  is  said  to  be  pecnliar 
to  the  county  of  Down.  Mr.  Harvey,  the  nurseryman  just  mentioned, 
pointed  out  to  me  one  of  its  haUtato  adjoining  Mount  Stewart,  the  seat  of 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry. — Yours  truly, 

•*  Ja.  Fbaskr.** 


Art.  III.    Horticultural  Sodeiy  and  Garden* 

Regent  Street ,  March  6.  —  Read,  a  paper  by  Mr.  William  Stothart,  one 
of  the  under-gardeners  at  Chiswick,  on  the  mode  of  forcing  rhubarb,  as  prac- 
tised there.  The  seed  is  sown  in  rich  soil  the  banning  of  April.  The  plants 
are  allowed  sufficient  room  to  attain  a  considerable  size  during  the  summer, 
and  in  autumn,  when  they  have  began  to  leave  off  growing,  fli^  are  taken 
up  and  potted  in  pots  not  much  lareer  than  what  are  snfiieient  to  hold  the 
roots,  and  two,  three,  or  more,  put  m  a  pot  according  to  its  size.  They  are 
then  placed  in  a  shady  situation,  till  they  are  removed  to  the  forcing  house. 
This  IS,  perhaps,  as  easy  a  mode  of  Rowing  and  forcing  rhubarb  as  uiy  ul 
practice.  A  great  advantage  of  raising  the  plants  from  seed  is,  that  the 
roots  being  more  like  those  of  carrots  than  tne  roots  of  plants  obtained  by 
division,  several  of  them  can  be  gQt  into  one  pot ;  the  buds  are  also 
stronger.  Mr.  Knight  has  diown  {Mrt,  TVant,  vol.  iii.  and  E,  ofG,  $4024.) 
that  very  little  earth  is  necessary  in  the  pot.  The  provision  for  the  leaves 
being  already  in  the  roots,  only  requires  heat  and  water  for  its  developement. 

Exhibited.  A  new  seedling  Cam^lto,  from  the  Comte  de  VaDde's  garden 
at  Bayswater,  the  colour  diat  of  the  Warat^,  but  darker;  also  some  othet 
CamSltof,  and  a  plant  of  the  White  Primula  sinensis.  A  dried  spedmen 
of  the  Rose  of  Jencho,  from  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.,  is  worthy  of  notice.  The 
plant  which  bears  this  name  is  one  of  the.Crucifene,  nearly  allied  to  Thlami, 
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viz.Aiiast4ticahi^ocbdntica(^,  89.  <u\  a  hardy  annual,  a  native  of  the 

LfCvant.    It  grows  aa 

on   the  coast 

the  Red  Sea 

Palestine,  and] 

Cairo,    in     ss 

places.  The  St 

are  ligneous, 

the   peculiar 

pearance      wi 

the^  present, 

which    has   gi 

rise  to  the  n 

of  rose  {Jig. 

arises  from   t 

bein^  blown 

of  the  soil  be 

they  have  begun  to  wither.     When  the  plant  is  taken  up  green,   and 

hung  up  in  a  dry  room,  it  may  be  preserved  for  several  years ;  and  it 

is  said  if  the  root  be  afterwards  put  in  water  for  a  few  hours,  the  buds 

of  the  flowers  will  sweU,  open,  and  appear  as  if  newly  taken  out  of  the 

S'ound.  {Mart,  MUL  Diet,)  The  specimen  exhibited  was  collected  at 
ushire,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  lat.  28°  N.,  by  Lieut. 
Roe,  R.  N.,  a  most  active  and  enterprising  naturalist,  who  has  added  many 
new  species  from  that  part  of  the  worla  to  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Lambert. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  ever  seen  in  En^and. 

March  90.  Read,  an  account  of  vaneties  of  the  Apple  which  have  been 
found  to  succeed  in  Ross-shire,  latitude  57°  34'  N.,  bv  Sir  George  Stewart 
Mackenzie,  Bart.  F.H.S. ;  and  one  upon  the  best  mode  of  raisins  Seedling 
Fruit  Trees,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Secretaiy,  by  Mr.  W.  Weissenbom,  of  Weimar. 
This  letter  is  a  translation,  with  variations,  of  a  paper  by  Giovanelli,  which 
originally  appeared  in  a  Tyrol  journal,  from  whence  it  was  copied  into  a 
Vienna  new4>aper,  and  sent  us,  from  the  latter  source,  by  Mr.  Kauch,  jun. 
of  Laxembourf.  It  is  an  idle  speculation  of  a  person  very  ignorant  in 
vegetable  physiology.  Having  succeeded  in  reversing  a  grafted  tree,  so  that 
what  was  the  top  has  become  the  roots,  the  original  stock  and  a  part  of 
what  was  the  soon  is  cut  ofl^  leaving  the  shoots  produced  by  the  scion  as 
root  and  top.  Seeds  from  the  fruits  of  the  tree  so  obtained,  it  is  con- 
jectured, wul  produce  fruits  the  same  as  those  of  the  parent,  and  save  the 
trouble  of  grafting,  &c.  As  well  might  it  be  said  that  a  man  may  become 
taller  by  walking  across  a  room  on  the  crown  of  his  head,  or  a  better 
Christian  by  crawling  to  church  on  his  hands  and  feet. 

JJistribytetL — Se^  of  Tetrag6nia  exp4nsa,  from  the  garden  of  the 
Society.  Rampion  and  White  Silesia  Lettuce,  from  Messrs.  Beck  and  Co. 
Guernsey  Parsnip,  from  Mr.  Hugh  Ronalds,  F.H.  S.  Celeri  Rave,  from 
M.  Vihnorin,  C.M.H.S.  Cuttincs  of  Byson-Wood  Russet  Apple,  from  John 
R%den  Neame,  Esq.  F.H.S. ;  and  Siberian  Bitter  Sweet  Apple,  from  Thomas 
Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  F.RJS.  &c.  President. 

Exhibited  — Flowers  and  leaves  of  the  Hand  Tree  of  Mexico,  ha  spirits, 
by  Sir  C.  M.  BurreU,  Bart.  M.P.,  F.H.S.  The  centre  of  a  decayed  Cedar 
tree,  from  Charles  Worthington,  Esq.  F;H.S  A  plant  in  flower  of  an 
Amar^lUff,  resembling  A.  acuminiita,  from  the  Brazils ;  and  a  Ribston  Pippin, 
from  Mr.  George  Sinclair,  F.H.S.  A  plant  in  flower  of  a  Seedling  Cam^Mi, 
from  the  Comte  de  Vandes,  F.H.S.  Plants  in  flower  of  four  sorts  of 
Cam^lliof,  fi^m  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Buckingham.  Flowers  of  H6vea 
C^si  and  Choriz^ma  Henqhrn^nnt,  from  Sir  Abraham  Hume,  Bart.  F.H.S. 
Flowers  of  four  seedling  Cam^lW,  from  Mr.  George  Press,  gardener  to 
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Edward  Gray,  Eaq.  F.HJSL  Flowen  of  tbe  Striped  and  White  Gamdlk, 
from  plants  which  had  stood  the  winter  in  the  open  air  in  the  G^dwortfa 
nursery  at  Woking,  by  Mr.  Donald,  F.H.S.  It  appears  that  the  striped 
Cam^ito,  which  is  one  of  the  handsomest,  is  also  one  of  the  hardiest  sorts. 
Mr.  Donald  sent  us,  several  times  in  the  course  of  last  winter,  blossoms  of 
four  varieties  which  have  endured  the  open  air  with  him  for  the  last  three 
winters,  remaining  in  flower  from  November  till  April ;  and  he  has  no  doubt 
the  Camellia  will  ultimately  become  one  of  our  hardy  evergreen  shrubs,  and 
as  common  as  the  variegated  hoUy  or  Portugal  laurel  Prom  what  we  have 
seen  at  Wortley  Hall  and  other  pbces,  we  have  little  doubt  this  will  be  the 
case ;  and  we  would  suggest  that  wherever  there  are  spare  plants  ofCamfllia, 
and  indeed  of  house  exotics  of  any  kind,  that  they  should  be  tried  amotw 
masses  or  groups  of  other  shrubs,  or  under  deciduous  trees,  where  the  scm 
u  very  dry,  either  naturaU^  or  bv  art.  A  southern  exposure  is  of  mudi  less 
consequence  than  a  dry  soil,  and  a  situation  surrounded  by  bushes,  or  pro- 
tected from  perpendicular  cold  and  north  and  east  winds,  by  trees.  Cold 
drying  winds,  and  the  alternate  action  of  the  8un*s  rays,  and  hoar  frost,  are 
Uie  chief  sources  of  injury  to  be  guarded  against. 

The  seedling  Camflfigg  of  Mr.  Press  are  described  in  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Bumard :  —  "  Dear  Sir,  -*  I  mentioned  to, you  sometime  ago  that 
Mr.  I^ess  of  Hornsey  had  raised  a  number  of  seedling  Camellias  from  seeds 
saved  frt>m  a  plant  of  the  semi-double  red,  impregnated  by  the  sin^e 
white.    The  five  following  are  now  in  bloom :  — 

**  1.  Gray*s  Invincible  CanufWm,  White  ground,  striped  with  pink, 
upwards  of  3  inches  in  diameter,  very  double,  the  fin^  of  aU  Cam^Iioc 

**  S.  Rota  mundi  C.  White  ground,  beautifully  spotted  and  striped  widi 
crimson,  in  the  way  of  a  good  York  and  Lancaster  rose ;  a  well  formed 
double  flower,  2|  inches  in  diameter. 

^  5.  Presit  Single  Bed  C.  Larger  than  the  single  white,  and  very 
brilliant. 

**  4.  Single  striped  and  dotted  C,  A  clear  white  ground,  with  pink  stripes, 
and  dotted  all  over  with  small  dots ;  a  very  larae  and  bc»utiful  flower. 

**  5.  Pretit  Ec&pse  C.  A  clear  white  ground,  with  pink  stripes,  superior 
in  the  beauty  of  its  form  to  the  double  white,  %\  inches  in  diameter. 

**  I  understand  the  best  judges  consider  these  flowers  as  the  finest  that 
have  hitherto  been  raised  in  this  country.  It  is  said  the  Fdlows  of  the 
Hortictdtural  Society  were  quite  ravished  with  them,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
the^  will  be  in  greater  request  than  any  of  the  varieties  now  in  the  nur- 
senes.  I  hope  justice  will  be  done  to  the  extraordinary  merit  and  good 
fortune  of  Mr.  rress,  who  is  really  an  excellent  gardener,  as  his  supei) 
Magn6Ua«,  pines  in  fiiiit  every  month  in  the  year,  grapes  and  peaches  now 
nearly  ripe,  and,  indeed,  aU  his  other  articles,  evidently  show. 

••  Yours  truly, 

**  Formosa  Cottage,  HoOoway,  April,  1817.  «  J.  P.  BuaNAED.** 

Alio  from  the  GardenoftAe  Society.  -»  A  plant  in  flower  of  Haem&nthus 
multiflorus,  sent  firom  Snerra  Leone  bv  Dr.  Barry,  and  a  new  species,  col- 
lected at  Deia^  Bay,  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Forbes.  Red  and  White 
Primula  Sinensis.  Rose  Waratih  Camellia,  brought  fit>m  China  b^  Mr. 
John  Damper  Parks.  Forced  asparagus,  raised  in  open  beds  by  side  Imings 
of  dung,  as  practised  in  Denmaric ;  an  exceUent  plan,  producing  very  strong 
shoots,  uncontaminated  with  the  rank  flavour  so  generally  communicated 
to  asparagus,  sea  kale,  and  rhubarb,  when  forced  by  covering  with  rank 
hors^ung. 

April  5.  —  Read,  an  account  of  a  method  of  obtaining  strawberry  pknts 
for  forcing,  by  Mr.  Alexander  Diack,  of  Mile  End,  near  Aberdeen ;  and 
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vpon  the  cuhmtioii  of  twtnuig  kidney  beans  for  forcing,  by  the  Rer 
Oeoige  Swayne,  C.M.H^. 

Distributed, — Seeds  of  B^trave  rouse  de  Castelnaudary,  Laitue  im- 
p^Sriale,  and  Oignon  blanc  b&tif,  from  M.  Vilmorin,  C.M.HJS.  Black  delicate 
Turnip,  and  Earlv  Knob  Celery^  from  Mr.  John  Booth  of  Hamburgh. 
Cuttings  of  Beurree  d'Arembeiv  Pear,  from  Captain  de  Couteur,  CM .H.S. ; 
and  B^comb  Mystery  Apple,  from  Mr.  John  Bridgman,  P.H.S. 

Jpril  17M.  Read  a  jMiper  on  destroying  the  aphides  on  peach  trees  by 
tobacco-water,  from  Sir  Gr.  8.  Mackenzie.  Notice  was  giren  of  the  Society^ 
intention  to  send  medals  to  the  provincial  societies,  to  be  by  them  be- 
stowed according  to  merit ;  a  very  proper  measure,  because  it  will  extend 
the  feeling  of  co-operation,  fraternity,  and  unity  of  purpose,  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  three  kingdoms,  in  a  cause,  which,  unlike  that  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  certain  other  societies,  admits  of  no  dupute  as  to  its  utility  and 
moral  innocence.  We  would  push  the  idea  two  moves  farther,  ana  send 
nedals  for  a  similar  purpose  to  our  colonial  societies,  and  exchange  them 
rith  the  similar  establisnments  of  other  nations  in  every  port  of  the  world. 
fhe  universal  sympathy  of  feeling  which  this  would  produce,  and  the  real 
benefits  to  society  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  be  the  result,  are  de* 
liffhtful  to  contemplate.  A  few  handsome  house-plants,  and  some  bouquets 
of  narcissi,  hyacinths,  Perdan  tulips,  remarkable  for  their  black  bottoms, 
carden  anemones,  double-blossomed  whin,  &c.  were  on  the  table.  An 
Irish  variety  of  the  common  garden  anemone  was  remarked  as  a  fine  showy 
flower,  and  is  well  worth  asking  for  from  the  garden  by  the  unstarred  fel- 
lows, and  purchasmg  from  the  nurseries  by  the  others. 

Ckitwick  Garden, — Some  of  our  readers  have  reminded  us  of  our 
promised  critique  on  this  garden,  and  seem  to  hint  that  we  may  have 
changed  our  mind  on  the  subject.  But,  no !  Every  visit  we  make 
strengthens  the  opinion  of  it  which  we  have-  fit>m  time  to  time  expressed : 
for  instance,  we  were  there  a  few  days  ago,  admiring  the  extensive  collec- 
tion of  ordudeous  epiphytes,  Cape  bulbs,  phs  of  pine-apples,  forced  straw- 
berries and  figs,  a  pona  preparing  for  aquatics,  and  the  American  eagle, — all 
Tery  good  in  their  way,  but  most  improper  as  main  objects,  whUe  there  is 
DO  vinery  for  proving  the  difierent  sorts  of  vines,  and  no  wall  devoted  to 
try  dieir  comparative  hardiness.  Had  a  proper  plan  and  ^stem  of  ma- 
nagement been  adopted,  the  grand  leading  objects  of  eeneral  utility  would 
have  been  first  attended  to,  and  hot-houses,  for  pine-apples,  dumpy  orchid^, 
and  odier  objects  of  luxury,  botanical  curiosity,  or  l>etty  dietail,  kept 
subordinate.  As  to  mwing  pines,  and  forcing  strawberries  and  figs,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  Sodet^s  funds,  we  think  it  ridiculous. 

To  the  plan  of  the  garden  we  shall  return  as  soon  as  we  can  find 
leisure.  The  necessary  sketches  to  illustrate  our  ideas  have  been  enmved 
neariy  a  tweivemonth,  and  we  are  not  likely  to  throw  them  away.  In  the 
mean  tiine,  in  case  there  should  be  a  chance  of  our  opinion  doing  any  good, 
we  submit  ihe  following  general  oudine  of  our  scheme  of  reformation. 

1.  The  present  plan  is  so  bad,  that  it  cannot  be  improved  on,  but  must 
be  totally  obliterated. 

8.  In  order  to  obliterate  the  plan  with  as  little  loss  as  possible,  as  much 
of  the  stock  of  plants  as  can  be  spared,  including  all  duplicates,  most  of  the 
pines,  and  many  of  the  purely  botanical  phmts,  should  be  sold,  by  auction 
or  otherwise. 

5.  The  Arboretum  should  be  formed  as  a  belt,  combined  with  hardjr 
herbaceous  nlants.  and  arranged  in  the  natural  manner,  as  suggested 
p.  502. 

4.  The  walk  within  this  belt,  we  think,  should  be  a  perfect  circle ;  but  it 
may  be  a  square,  or  wavy. 
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5.  In  the  centre  of  the  drde  should  be  a  walled  square  of  two  acres,  io 
hich  should  be  included  all  the  firames,  pits,  bat^oo»eA,  sheds;  gard^iers' 

lodges,  and  head-gardener's  office. 

6.  The  intermediate  space  between  the  square  in  the  centre,  and  the 
drcular  walk,  should  be  divided  by  walks  radiating  from  the  square  aito  de- 
partments for  hardy  fruits,  culinary  yegetaldes,  experimeaC^  fldwers,  &c. 

7.  A  broad  border  of  showy  flowers,  roses,  and  shmdM  of  culture,  should 
accompany  the  inner  margin  of  the  circular  walk ;  and  erergreen  hedges 
may  separate  this  and  the  radiating  borders  from  the  interior  compsrtmeiiti. 

8.  The  hot-houses,  buildings,  &c.  to  be  erected  in  the  square  by  degrees, 
beginning  with  the  more  important. 

9.  One  main  entrance  and  a  lodge  there,  but  no  other  buildings,  except- 
ing in  the  central  square. 

10.  A  system  of  wells,  or  sunk  tubs,  estabKshed  throughout  the  grotmds, 
supplied  from  the  spring,  sympathetically,  if  the  expresoon  be  allowed ;  by 
which  means  the  water  in  all  of  them  would  stand  at  the  same  levd,  the 
aquatics  in  the  natural  system  would  be  provided  for  in  their  appropriate 
places,  and  every  part  of  the  garden  might  be  watered  by  hand,  at  the  least 
posdble  trouble  and  expence. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  are,  —  a  simple  and  grand  general  efiect ;  an 
appearance  of  being  complete  from  the  first,  beouise  all  the  unfinished 
works  would  be  wiUiin  the  square ;  less  walling,  and  fewer  walks,  than  by 
the  present  plan ;  better  adaptation  for,  and  much  less  expence  o^  general 
management,  in  conseouence  of  concentration,  &c.  &c. 

Sudi  is  a  rough  outune  of  the  plan  which  we  suggested  in  1825,  in  the 
E.  of  Gard,  2d  ediU^  7507),  and  which  we  are  most  decidedly  of  opinion  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  execute,  even  at  the  expence  of  obliteratiiig  the 
present  walls  and  walks. 

We  would  suggest,  as  an  improvement  in  the  affiiirs  of  the  Society,  and 
as  a£R>rding  a  source  of  income  for  the  garden,  the  puUication  of  their 
Transactions  in  Svo.,  and  without  colour^  engravinn,  by  which  means 
they  would  be  got  up  at  a  trifle,  com|>ared  to  what  thej  cost  at  present, 
ana  sell  more  extensively,  and  the  saving  migiit  be  implied  to  the  garden. 
As  we  shall  elsewhere  show,  the  present  sme  of  getting  up  the  Society's 
publications  is  in  the  veiy  worst  taste  $  fi>r  that  must  certainly  be  the  wont 
which  is  the  least  calculated  to  gain  the  end  in  view. 

It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  any  mat  improvement  will  take  place  in 
this  Society  which  is  not  the  result  of  necessity.  Some  reformation 
has  already  taken  place  in  consequence  of  the  ddnloation  of  the  under- 
secretary, and  the  want  of  fiinds;  but  a  great  and  rachcal  change  must  be 
effected  before  the  Society  and  the  zarden  can  be  established  on  a  permanent 
footing.  We  shall  neyer  lose  si^t  of  the  garden,  which,  as  a  work  of 
design,  we  consider  disj^cefiil  to  the  country ;  and  as  many  of  the  Fdlows 
of  the  Society  as  are  ofour  opinion  will  do  well  to  agitate  the  subject  where- 
ever  and  whenever  they  think  eood  will  be  the  result.  The  progress  of 
opinion  is  slow  but  sure ;  and  uiat  its  power  will  ultimately  md  to  the 
remodelling  of  the  Horticultural  Sodetyns  Garden  we  have  not  a  doubt. 


Art.  IV.     Provincial  Horticultural  and  Florist  Societies. 

The  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Newcattle-upim^Tyne  ield 
their  General  Meeting  on  the  9th  ofMarch,  when  the/oUomng  Prixet  viere 
awarded ."^For  the  best  dish  of  Dessert  Pears,  the  silver  medal,,  and  for 
the  best  six  heads  of  Purple  Spring  Broccoli,  the  bronze  medal,  to  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Cook,  Mrdener  at  T.  W.  Beaumont's,  Esq.,  Bradley-Hall ;  for  the 
best  dish  orOessert  Apples,  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  gar- 
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4ener  at  Matthew  Bellas,  Esq.,  Wooldnffton ;  and  for  the  best  duh  of 
Bmaens  Sprouts^  the  bronze  medal^  to  Mr.  Robert  Tumbull,  gardener  at 
the  Rev.  J.  S.  0^e*8,  Kirkl^-Hall.  Some  fine  Hyacinths,  Bo<iuet  Tendre 
or  -Waterioo,  Henrietta  Wilhelmina,  Violet  Fonc^,  PorceUaine  Sceptre, 
Oenend  Bhicher,  and  Pure'd*Or,  and  a  very  fine  plant  of  Bl^tia  Taucer- 
vflkr,  IB  fall  flower,  were  exhibit^  fVom  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  of 
FenbuEon.  A  large  and  various  collection  of  seeds  of  new  vegetables,  and 
cuttings  of  new  varieties  of  firuit  trees,  having  been  received  by  the  secre- 
taries firom  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  were  distributed  to  the 
members  present  Some  Ribston  Pippins  were  exhibited  from  the  garden  of 
Henry  CoUingwood,  Esq.,  of  Chirton,  which  had  been  preserved  by  being 
buried  in  the  earth :  they  were  in  fine  condition,  and  uncommonly  firm. 
Several  packages  of  fhriu  and  vegetables,  intended  to  have  been  sent  for 
exhibition,  did  not  arrive  in  time,  firom  the  roads  being  bloWn  up  by  the 
late  storm.  The  meeting  was  numerously  and  respectably  attendecL  (NcW' 
cattie  Cour,) 

ne  T\mwarih  FUmiU*  Society ^  now  establishinff,  chiefly  through  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  Buck,  F.H.S.,  of  Elford,  near  Lichfield,  mtend  holding 
meetings  twice  a  year :  the  first  in  spring,  for  auriculas  and  polyanthuses; 
and  the  second  in  autumn,  for  carnations,  piccotees,  melons,  ancT  goosebtf  • 
ries.  Some  judicious  observations  on  the  advantages  which  are  likely  to 
result  firom  tnis  Society  to  gentlemen,  gardeners,  and  cottagers,  have  been 
sent  us  by  Mr.  B.,  firom  which  we  can  only  spare  room  at  present  for  the 
following  extract  :— 

**  The  premiums  will  give  an  impulse  to  the  surrounding  cultivators,  by 
exciting  an  amicable  competition ;  improvement  in  cottage  and  farmers' 
gardens  will  rapidly  advance,  and  social  and  friendly  intercourse  for  infor- 
mation and  instruction  be  more  effectually  promoted.  We  contemplate 
oomeroiis  advantages  to  Arise  fi'om  such  a  society,  and  hope  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neiflihbourfaood  will  give  encouragement  to  it,  as  having  for  its  object 
what  is  truly  useful  and  ornamental ;  what  will  combine  rational  gratinca- 
tion  with  innocent  recreation;  alleviate  the  hours  of  care  and  sorrow,  by 
agreeable  occupation  with  objects  of  never-ending  interest ;  lighten  the 
wei^t,  and  shorten  the  period,  allotted  for  toilsome  labour;  mitigate 
affliction,  and  not  only  renovate  and  improve  our  health,  but  preserve  it 
in  Uiat  state.  Many  of  our  gardens,  instead  of  being  unprofitable  and 
unsightly,  will  become  neat,  pleadnf,  and  pay  an  ample  recompense  for  our 
attMitiovi,  time^  and  labour ;  and,  nnally,  prove  a  source  of^  the  greatest 
gratification  and  pleasure  to  ourselves,  famiues,  and  friends.  Being  enriched 
and  ornamented  by  useful  and  profitable  obiects,  they  will  read  a  lesson  of 
industry  to  those  who  have  usually  spent  their  time  in  slovenliness,  folly, 
and  bad  habits.  The  richer  inhabitants,  by  joining  the  society,  may 
fiiciHtate  its  views,  and  greatly  assist  the  more  humble,  either  by  advice, 
instructions,  premiums,  or  by  distributing  plants." 

The  Bveskam  Flower  tmd  Fruit  Societt/,  now  establishing,  have  issued  a 
prospectus,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

**  Every  institution  which  has  in  view  the  promotion  of  finendship,  the 
benefit  at  a  neighbourhood,  and  die  improvement  of  a  country,  merits 
patronage  and  approbation.  Whether  the  formation  of  a  flower  and  fiiiit 
society  can  aid'  these  important  objects,  to  the  unreflecting  mind  may 
appear  doubtful,  but  the  more  minute  enquirer  will  not  hesitate  to  admit 
the  CuiU  Man  needs  amusement ;  if  he  cannot  procure  real,  he  will  pur- 
chase imaginary,  pleasures.  Excite  in  him  a  love  for  the  works  of  creation, 
and  you  not  only  solace  his  mind  and  employ  his  leisure  hours,  but  inmrove 
his  taste  and  strengthen  his  mdgment:  animate  his  exertions  with  the 
prospect  of  reward,  and  you  will  not  only  behold  nature  herself  improved 
by  his  care,  but  gaining  nresh  admirers.  '  even  as  beauty  fascinates  more 
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when  attired  in  elegant  simplicity,  than  when  covered  with  ragi.*  The 
success  of  his  endeavours  not  only  awakens  curiosity,  but  suppli^Us  taUei 
with  new  and  delicious  fruits,  and  makes  his  parterres  (toolrequently  filled 
with  inferior  flowers)  shine  resplendent  with  new  varieties  of  the  most 
beautiful  tints  and  firagranee,  thereby  benefiting  his  ndghbourhood  and 
enriching  his  country;  for  every  advancement  in  art  or  commerce,  nature 
or  philosophy,  gives  additional  lustre  to  a  nation's  renown." 

The  exhibitions  wiU  be  held  at  Mr.  Mayfield's,  Northwick  Arms  Inn. 
Evesham. 


Art.  V.  Covent  Garden  Market. 
•*  The  past  winter  has  been  one  of  the  most  severe  which  we  have  ex- 
perienced for  many  years.  During  the  month  of  February,  and  the  first 
Fortnight  of  March,  we  have  been  very  scantily  supplied  with  vegetables; 
m  February,  coleworts  were  sold  for  fi'om  10«.  to  M<.  a  dozen  bunches; 
mushrooms,  C$.  and  7#.  a  pottle ;  and  broccoli,  fi'om  6f.  to  12f.  per  bvinch! 
Towards  the  end  of  March,  our  Market  has  been  better  supplied;  and 
April  cominf  in  free  fi-ora  fix)sty  mornings,  has  brought  vegetation  very 
forward,  and  presented  a  fieur  prospect  of  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit.  In  the 
first  week  m  April,  hot-hojise  mpes  were  brought  to  market  by  Mr.  Brefett, 
of  Barnes,  near  Mortlake,  and  were  sol  J  from  20f.  to  30f.  per  lb.  according 
to  their  Quality.  Forced  strawberries  are  now  coming  in  abundantly,  and 
th«ie  and  other  forced  articles  are  seUing  pretty  neariy  at  the  prices  mention- 
ed  m  the  table  in  your  Encyclopedia  (o/G,  §  7514>  There  have  been  some 
jwps  of  preserved  jpreen  peas  from  Holland  in  the  maritet,a  thing  liot  known 
tUl  last  winter.  The  peas  are  gathered  in  autumn  when  nearly  ripe,  shelled, 
put  m  smaU  glass  bottles  which  have  been  previously  funiig^ied  with  siS 
phur,  and  buned  five  or  six  feet  deep  in  dry  earth ;  so  at  least  I  am  told  by 
a  German  gardener.  They  are  selling  as  low  as  3#.  a  quart,  but  are  onlv 
fit  for  stewmg  or  soups."  —  {J.G,,  April  lOM.) 


Art.  VI,  Calls  at  Suburban  Gardens. 
Gunnersbury  Houte,  Major  Morrisim,  May  4. 1886.— This  b  a  very  hand- 
some villa,  on  a  bank  sloping  to  the  south-east,  commanding  extensive  views 
towards  London,  and  over  the  Surrey  hills.  The  house  is  ablain  but  el«ant 
structure;  a  conservatory  is  attached  to  it,  and  in  front  thwj  is  a  tmce 
walk,  which  forms  one  of  the  most  useful  and  agreeable  features  of  the 
place ;  it  would  be  improved  by  appropriate  architectural  terminations,  snch 
as  alcoves,  porticoes,  or  covered  seau.  Advantage  is  taken  of  an  abundant 
supply  of  clear  water,  to  fom  a  covered  bath,  siTppHed  by  a  grotesque  cas- 
cade, w.  hm  thebuildmg;  the  basin  of  the  bath  "forms  Oie  ?S^  oft 
jet  on  a  lower  level,  from  which  issues  a  stream  led  along  a  pebbly  bed,  to 
a  considerable  pi^e  of  water,  which  in  the  views  fix>m  Ae  liouse\>cciii« 
with  excellent  effect  what  painters  call  the  middle  distance.     Thrnm 

'^^^T^lZV^^'^'^'^^'^f^^^'^'''^  ^^"  wooded scenerjr 5  some 
large  and  lofty  trees,  and  fine  Amencan  shrubs.  But  the  kitchen4»rden 
here  is  what  for  some  years  past  has  excited  the  great  interest,  from  the 
superior  cultivation  of  the  pineapple,  by  Mr.  A^lliam  Johnston  Sh«- 
nan.  He  grows  them  both  in  pits  heated  by  tan  and  dung,  without  flues  or 
steam-pipes;    and  also  m  hot-houses  along  with  grapes.    In  one  hou^ 

fr'^f^  '"•"'"*''•  '''*'  ^^^"^  ^'^.'  '%  '"PJ^"^^ ^y  flu^and  steam  jointl^ 
JL  «1  1^"°^"S  ""^n^; ' .  A  vault  IS  formed  under  the  platform  on  whidh 

tLtrt  ^  "S  '^"^  "^.^^'^**  *  ^"«  '«  ^^^  ~und.  Over  the 
fiirnace  tothis  flueis  a  small  iron  boiler  Ofe.  90.)  with  a  coddct^v^ 
from  which  a  p.pe  of  «  or  5  feet  in  length,  ^nveys^heste^AWe  v^ulT 
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where  it  ^tber  remaing  and  condeiuety  or  is  let  out  by  diflferent  openings 
in  the  brick-work,  to  fill  the  atmosphere  of  the  house.  The  boiler  requires 
little  or  no  attention,  being  supplied  by  a  pipe  (a)  communicating  with  a 


pond  in  the  oleasure  ground ;  a  float  in  the  boiler  {b)  operates  like  a  com* 
roon  ballcocK,  in  reffulating  the  supply ;  near  the  main  pipe  (c)  there  is  a 
f  afety  valve  (d\  and  a  manhole  for  cleaning  out  sediment.  The  cover  is 
▼ery  judiciously  coated  over  vrith  clay  (e)  to  retain  the  heat.  The  pine 
plants  over  the  vaults  are  set  in  tan,  merely  to  retun  the  pots  in  an  equa- 
ble degree  of  moisture.  Another  flue  is  conducted  along  the  front  o^  the 
house  to  heat  its  atmosphere,  and  thus,  bv  means  of  steam  and  6moke 
jointly,  Mr.  Shennan  keeps  up  that  powerml  degree  of  heat  and  moisture, 
which  is  evidently  the  pnncipal  cause  of  the  extraordinary,  and  we  might 
say,  unequalled  luxuriance  of  tiis  plants.  The  soil  in  which  they  are  planted 
appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  turfy  loam  and  rotten  dung ;  but  we 
hope,  by  and  by,  Mr.  Shennan  will  speak  for  himself  on  this  subject. 

In  the  open  garden  we  observed  a  very  early  variety  of  pea,  resembling 
the  frame  sort,  but  at  least  a  fortnight  earlier.  The  seed  was  obtained  from 
a  Frenchman,  formerly  gardener  to  General  Dumourier,  at  Ealing.  An- 
other early  dwarf  variety  was  procured  from  Guernsey.  But  the  most  valu- 
able culinary  crop  which  we  observed,  was  a  plantation  of  early  emperor 
cabbage,  most  of^  which  were  headed,  and  one  plant  eminently  so,  which 
Mr.  S.  intends  keeping  for  seed.  We  have  little  doubt  from  what  we  have 
seen  here,  and  at  Mr.  Greig's  at  Islington,  and  other  places,  that  the  earl> 
emperor  is  the  best  early  variety  of  cabbage  at  present  in  use ;  and  we 
would  su^^est  to  gardeners  to  recommend  it  to  cottagers  as  a  substitute  for 
the  early  Upsal,  early  York,  and  other  common  varieties.  Mr.  S.  has  been 
remarkably  successful  in  growing  the  orange,  of  which  there  \i  a  fine  show 
in  the  conservatory.  With  C4ctus  speci68us,  and  speciosfssimus,  Erythrina, 
crista  g&IIa,  and  various  other  plants,  he  is  also  eminently  successful. 

Wilmofsfndt  gar  deny  Isleworth^  May  1 1. 1826.  Thisimmense  horticultura 
establishment  consists  of  upwards  of  60  acres,  in  difierent  gardens,  attached 
and  detached,  and  surrounded  for  the  most  part  by  good  walls.  The  grounds 
are  wholly  occupied  by  fruit  trees,  fruit  shrubs,  and  strawberries;  for,  with  the 
exception  of  tart  rhubarb,  Mr.  W.  cultivates  no  culinary  vegetables.  The 
rhubarb  he  was  the  first  to  bring  to  market  about  eleven  years  ago ;  he 
now  sends  a  wagp>n  load  at  a  time,  and  believes  there  may  be  100  acres 
.  under  that  crop  m  the  neighbourhood  of  London ;  a  striking  proof  of  the 
important  public  and  private  advantages  which  result  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  novelties  of  use  oV  beauty  into  commerce.  A  similar  remark  may 
be  applied  to  "  Wilmot's  superb"  strawberry,  of  which,  as  may  be  supposed, 
there  are  extensive  plantations  here;  orders  are  still  executing,  though 
the  plants  are  conung  into  flower :  in  two  years  it  will  be  common  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  where  strawberries  are  cultivated.  Such  are  the  advan- 
tages of  peace,  and  the  public  press.    The  large  size  of  this  firuit,  and 
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Keens'  seedliiig,  will  nkteiially  alter  the  character  of  the  strawberry  as  a  des- 
sert fruit,  and  rank  it  with  plums  and  peaches :  for  hundreds  that  were  re- 
quired formerly  to  make  a  dish,  tens  will  now  sufi&se.  There  are  an  al- 
most countless  number  of  hothouses  and  pits  in  these  gardens,  occupied  m 
forcine  strawberries,  peaches,  and  grapes,  and  with  pine  apples;  there  is  a 
considerable  variety  ui  their  construction,  from  the  study  of  which,  the 
young  gardener  may  'derive  some  valuable  ideas.  The  best  house  for  the 
early  forcing  of  strawberries,  Mr.  W.  considers  to  be  one  with  a  very  steep 
roof,  and  narrow  (JSg,  91.);  the  plants  are  kept 
very  close  to  the  glass,  and  the  upper  row  m 
this,  and  in  other  houses,  is  watered  from  a  flat 
tin  case  92  ^- 

(1^.92.)   ---v^ 

of  Mr. 
W.'s  in. 
vention. 

An  improvement  in  the  construction  of  pine 
pits  consists  in  having  an  opaque  roof  over  the 
front  flue,  and  a  similar  space  opaque  behind 
(/%.93.).    Over 
the  flue,  liffht  is 
not  wanted,  and 
over  the  back  row 
of  pines,  Mr.  W. 
thinks  perpendi- 
cular hght  may 
be        dispensed 

with;  the  result  

is  a  great  saving  of  glass  in  the  first  construction,  and  the  prevention  of  the 
escape  of  heat,  by  so  much  opaque  roof.  A  very  important  practice  consists 
in  covering  all  the  pits  and  the  houses,  in  early  forcing,  during  night,  with 
boards.  These  retain  much  more  heat  than  mats  or  canvass ;  are  less  liable 
to  be  displaced  by  wind ;  admit  no  rain,  and  do  not  abstract  so  much  heat 
by  the  evaporation  of  what  may  fall  on  them,  as  does  any  tliin  material; 
are  more  durable,  and  even  more  easily  and  quickly  put  on,  and  taken  off; 
as  a  last  advantage,  when  taken  ofTaiter  rain,  Uiey  do  not  require,  like  any 
woven  covering,  to  be  spread  out  to  dry.  Mr.  W.  considers  them  as 
saying  a  very  large  proportion  of  fuel,  and  every  gardener  knows  that  it 
n  much  more  congenial  to  plants  to  save  heat,  than  to  supply  the  continual 
waste  of  it  ^y  smoke  flues.  The  shutters  are  painted  for  durability,  and 
of  a  white  colour,  in  order  not  to  radiate  heat. 

The  strawberries  in  the  open  garden  are  chiefly  Keen's  seedling,  and 
Wilmot's  superb,  in  rows  2  feet  apart,  and  from  1  foot  to  18  inches  dis- 
tant in  the  row :  the  ground  at  this  season  is  mulched  with  clean  straw,  to 
retain  the  moisture,  and  keep  the  fruit  clesin.  While  in  blossom,  they  are 
regularly  watered  by  wheel-barrels,  {JSf.  94.)  ^^^     ^4 

which  hietve  a  perforated  cylinder,  projecting 
about  2  feet  from  one  side  (jSg.  95.).  A  plug  (a) 
prevents  the 
escape  of  the 
water  till  the 
barrel  iswheel- 
ed  to  the  pro- 
per spot;  it  has 
a  cord  attach- 
ed (5),  to  which 
a  bit  of  wood 
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it  appended  {c] ;  the  moment  the  waterer  enters  between  the  rows,  he 
pulls  the  string,  and  as  he  wheels  along,  the  water  rapidly  escapes.  In  this 
unfavourable  season,  watering  had  not  yet  commenced,  on  account  of  the 
frosty  nights.  The  prindpal  strawberry  forced  here,  and  also  at  Spring 
Grove,  is  Keens*  seeoling ;  the  Grove-end  scarlet  for  an  early  crop,  and  the 
Bostock  for  the  3d  crop ;  all  the  three  are.  great  bearers. 

Mr.  W.  embraces  every  opportunity  of  introducing  the  best  new  sorts  of 
tree  fruits,  by  grafting  them  on  the  old  sorts,  both  trained  and  standards. 
He  has  a  kind  of  barley  with  8  rows  of  grain  in  the  ear,  probably  a  variety 
of  bex4stichon.  His  mode  of  destroying  ants  in  the  open  garden,  is  by 
taking  a  straight  rod,  such  as  the  handle  of  a  hoe,  or  rake,  and  pushing  it 
down  3  feet,  so  as  to  leave  an  open  round  hole  of  that  depth;  the  ants  will 
precipitate  themselves  into  the  nole,  and,  from  the  smootnness  of  its  sides^ 
De  unable  to  get  up.  Once  a  day,  some  water  may  be  poured  into  the 
bole,  to  drown  what  are  there,  and  the  round  stick  re-inserted,  so  as  to 
maintain  the  smoothness  of  its  sides.  This  mode,  we  understand,  is  known 
to  several  gardeners.  Another  mode  is,  by  placing  saucers  with  sweet,  or 
other  oil,  in  different  places,  either  in  the  open. air,  or  in  hot-houses, 
which  will  destroy  ants,  beetles,  crickets,  and  other  insects,  the  mamn  of 
the  oil  being  sprinkled  with  a  little  sugar.  This  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
best  modes  of  destroying  crickets  and  beetles  in  dwelling-houses. 

Keeru^frmi  garden,  ItUworihy  Mav  11.1 826.  The  extent  of  these  grounds 
is  about  the  same  as  those  of  Mr.  Wilmot,  and  like  them  they  are  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  the  culture  of  fruits ;  there  are  here,  however,  very  few 
walls,,  or  hothouses,  and  no  pines  or  peaches  are  grown.  China,  roses  are 
forced  to  a  great  extent  in  vineries,  and  the  pots  when  in  flower  sent  to 
market.  Se^ale  and  rhubarb  are  also  forced  in  pits.  Instead  of  being 
surrounded  and  intersected  by  walls,  the  grounds  here  are  sheltered  by 
he<^s,  chiefly  of  common  laurel,  but  also  in  some  places  of  yew  and 
hawthorn,  the  whole  planted  by  Mr.  Keens  himself.  Th^  are  planted  od. 
raised  banks  kept  very  narrow  and  high,  the  crest  of  the  ne({ge  being  lefi 
irregular  as  to  hei^t  At  the  base  on  the  steep  bank  of  ealth  there  is 
a  row  of  strawberries,  and  a  row  of  early  peas.  The  latter  v^etable,  rhu- 
barb, and  sea-cale,  are  the  onW  culinary  plants  grown  by  Mr.  Keens  for  die 
market.  The  gr^er  part  or  the  garden  is  covered  with  Keens'  seedling 
strawberry  and  Keens*  seedling  gooseberry ;  certainly  two  of  the  best  hardy 
fruits  of  their  kinds  ever  raised ;  beins  large,  of  good  flavour,  hardy,  and 
great  bearers.  In  the  latter  respect  Keens'  strawberry  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  variety,  which,  considering  tne  size  of  the  fhiit,  is  a  most  valuable  pro- 
perty. The  treatment  of  strawberries  here  is  the  sam.e  as  at  Mr.  Wilmot's. 
The  sort  of  rhubarb  grown  in  both  gardens,  and  also  at  Spring  Grove,  is  the 
'  early  variety  commonly  called  the  Siberian,  which  is  found  sometimes  to  run, 
or  become  spurious.  What  is  ealled  the  Scotch  hybrid  is  also  grown  by  Mr, 
Oldaker,  and  considered  superior  to  the  other,  though  later.  Buck's  rhu- 
'  barb  is  also  grown  by  the  latter,  and,  being  a  sqnaller  crowing  plant,  is,  as 
mi^t  be  supposed,  of  a  somewhat  higher  flavour  ;  but  tne  best  flavoured  of 
all  Dr.  Thomson  {G*  M,  vol.  i.  p.  596.)  considers  to  be  the  R.  palm&tum. 
Sea-cale  is  propagated  by  Mr.  K.  as  by  Mr.  O.,  by  the  root,  n  superior  mode 
to  raising  it  from  seed.  The  roots  of  old  plants  are  cut  into  pieces  about 
an  inch  ^ng,  and  Isdd  into  drills  like  potatoe  sets.  Thfs  is  done  in  order  to 
prevent  the  risk  of  placing  the  root  end  of  the  cutting  uppermost,  which 
might  happen  in  dibbling  them,  and  if  it  did  happen,  the  roots  would  never 
produce  snoots.  The  same  thing  applies  to  every  description  of  plant 
which  may  be  propagated  from  roots  without  visible  buds ;  as  the  common 
thorn,  from  the  roots  of  which  Mr,  K.  has  several  hedges ;  the  apple,  pear, 
pkim,  dierrv,  elm,  sumach,  &c.  The  laurel  hedges  neipe  in  y^  severe 
winters  ore  killed  down  to  the  ground ;  but  when  that  is  the  case,  they  are 
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cut  over  by  the  surface,  and  make  ibooti  firom  5  to  6  feet  loDg  the  fint 
season.  The  yew  hedges  have  attained  a  great  height,  and  yet  are  not 
more  than  1 8  inches  broad  at  bottom,  tapering  to  a  few  inches  at  top. 
There  are  a  number  of  large  walnut  trees  here,  which  Mr.  K.  raised  from 
the  nut  30  years  ago ;  tb^  are  in  full  bearing,  but  this  season  all  die 
blossom  has  been  destroyed  by  frost. 

To  renovate  a  plantation  of  sea-cale,  in  which  the  collar  of  the  plant  has 
become  rugged  outside,  and  rotten  in  the  centre,  the  plants  and  soil  are  pared 
with  the  spade  to  such  a  depth  as  the  decayed  part  reaches,  and  the  sound 
root  left  bare  till  it  has  sent  up  youns  shoots,  which  are  thinned  out  and 
earthed  up,  and  thus  produce  a  complete  renewal. 

The  misletoe  is  propagated  most  successfully  by  Mr.  Keen  by  sticking  the 
berries  on  smooth  healthy  parts  of  the  bark  of  the  apple,  simply  bnnsing 
the  berry  a  little,  so  that  wnen  it  dries  it  may  be  glu^  to  the  bark.  To 
make  an  incision  Mr.  K.  considers  injurious,  as  hardening  the  bark,  and 
preventing  the  entrance  of  the  radicle,  which  first  rises  up  from  the  seed, 
and  then  turns  down  and  penetrates  the  bark.  Little  more  takes  place 
the  first  year ;  and  in  the  second  and  socceecfin^  years  it  does  not  grow 
more  than  an  inch  or  two  in  a  year.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  this 
most  be  the  best  mode  of  propagating  the  misletoe,  as  it  certainly  is  the 
most  natural  and  simple.  {See  Encyc,  of  Gard.  h  65R8.)  ^fr.  Keens  is 
the  proprietor  of  the  greater  part  of  his  garden,  which  very  considerable 
property  he  has  attained  chiedfly  by  industir,  and  a  iudicious  marriage 
frankly  avowing  that  he  b^gan  the  world  witnout  a  shilling  of  capital. 

Lyie  Orfme,  near  Cherttey,  Surrey,  May  IS.  1826.  This  is  an  derated 
sfeuation,  finely  varied  by  nature,  and  planted  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
taste.  The  house  commands  extensive  views,  and  what  adds  to  the  value 
of  these  views,  in  a  small  place  like  this,  is,  that  the  fore-ground  on  every 
side  is  part  of  the  property,  and  not,  as  often  happens,  belonging  to  another 
owner.  No  neighbour's  grounds  can  be  said  to  **  lie  in  the  middle,'* 
which,  as  says  the  Attorney  Marvel,  (New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts)  "  is  a 
foul  blemish."  But  the  house,  though  it  contains  some  good  rooms, 
has  great  faults ;  the  store-room  and  bath-room,  (J!g.  96.  a,  b)  can  only 


be  entered  through  the  dming-room  (c),  or  drawing-room  (d);  and  the 
offices  (e%  by  bein^  at  the  wrons  end,  occasion  the  road  to  the  kitchen 
court  (/)  to  pass  m  the  garden  front  (g).   The  arrangement  ought  to  have 
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been  reversed  (fig  97.^;  and  had  this  been  done,  few  situations  are  better 
calculated  fbr  a  display,  both  of  architecture  and  gardening,  on  a  small 
scale. 


At  the  bottom  of  the  steep  winding  bank  on  which  the  house   is 
fitnated,  are  two  pieces  of  water,  (JSg.  98.)  which  might  be  reduced  to  the 


tame  level,  and  eiteiKM  wHh  great  advutage  (J^.  99,)    At  the  head  or 
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clam  {J!g,  99.  a,),  an  excellent  waterfall  or  cascade  might  be  formed,  mid  a 
forcing  pump,  on  the  plan  of  that  of  Ilam  near  Ashb(Hime»  in  Defbyshire, 


{Sec  Mech.Mag.  Vol,  IV,)  might  raise  water  to  the  house  and  flower-garden. 
The  former  is  at  present  supplied  by  a  forcing  pump,  from  a  very  deep 
well,  with  considerable  manual  labour.  The  ^ley  in  which  this  piece  of 
water  lies  abounds  in  bog  earth,  and  being  sheltered,  is  admirably  adapted 
for  American  shrubs.  In  short,  Lyne  Grove  might  be  made  a  most  beauti- 
ful residence ;  and  with  little  pecuniary  loss,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  soil 
is  too  poor  to  pay  for  being  kq)t  in  a  state  of  aration.  It  is  at  present 
occupied  by  W.  A.  Manning,  Esquire,  a  gentleman  of  elegant  taste,  and 
much  attached  to  rural  life  and  agriculture. 

Fan  Grove,  Sir  Herbert  Taylor ^  May  13.  1826.  A  small  place  formed  on 
an  elevated  situation  on  thin  eravelly  soil,  lately  covered  with  heath.  No 
expense  has  been  spared  in  forming  walks  and  planting  trees  and  dirubs, 
and  the  result  is  as  good  as  the  place  admits  of;  but  as  there  is  no  striking 
natural  feature,  unless  we  except  one,  viz.,  a  hill,  well  adapted  for  a  pros- 
pect tower,  the  eeneral  efiect  is  not  interesting.  In  this  respect  Lyne 
Grove  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  Fan  Grove :  in  the  former,  the  situatioi# 
for  a  house  is  decidedly  indicated  by  nature,  or,  which  is  nearly  the  same 
thing,  the  house,  plantations,  and  water,  are  so  placed  as  to  convey  that 
idea;  in  the  latter  there  seems  no  particular  reason  why  the  house  is 
placed  where  it  is :  as  far  as  a  stranger  can  see,  it  might  have  been  placed 
either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  or  higher,  or  lower,  and  still  have  ap- 
peared the  same  sort  of  thine ;  but  looking  from  a  distance  at  Lyne  Grove, 
the  house  appears  exactly  where  it  ought  to  be,  and  could  not  be  moved 
either  to  the  right  or  J|e^  t^ackwards  or  forwards,  without  denUiging  the 
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effect.  The  study  of  these  two  residences  is  wdl  calculated  to  show  the 
advantages  of  natural  features  in  the  ground-surface ;  with  how  little  art 
an  eflRsct  may  be  produced  where  good  features  exist ;  and  how  far  the  ut- 
most efforts  of  art  alone,  fall  short  of  the  effect  of  art  and  nature  united. 
American  plants  thrive  remarkably  well  here ;  Rhododendrons,  Aziileas, 
aod  K4lmku,  rise  up  from  self-sown  seeds-  A  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
kitchen  garden  is  built  on  the  waving  or  serpentine  plan,  by  which  a  height 
of  tweWe  feet  is  attained  with  a  thickness  of  only  nine  inches.  The  fruit- 
trees  in  this  garden  are  remarkably  well  trained  and  pruned ;  the  ground 
seems  judiciously  cropped,  and  the  whole  place  is  kept  in  very  neat  order. 

Mr.  Latour's  Villa,  Craven  HUl, 
April  25.  The  house  has  been  re- 
modelled, and  now  presents  an  ele- 
gant exterior.  It  contains  on  the 
ground  floor  seven  living  rooms 
and  a  conservatory  en  suite,  arranged 
with  the  greatest  taste,  and  combin- 
ing .  the  best  features  of  both  the 
English  and  French  styles  of  deco- 
ration and  furniture.  What  we  no- 
tice it  for,  is  on  account  of  the 
mode  of  hanging  the  roof  sashes  of 
the  conservatory,  which  is  worthy 
of  imitation.  It  is  on  the  princi- 
ple of  a  self-balanced  chandelier. 
A  cord  from  each  sash  passes  over 
a  pulley  (Jig.  100  a)  and  is  join- 
ed under  the  stase  (c\  where  a 
weight  (b)  is  attached  to  them  by 
another  ^  puUev,  and  may  either  be 
limited  in  its  descent  bv  the  ground 
(d\  or  by  the  length  of  fine.  By  this 
arrangement,  easily  understood, 
either  or  both  sashes  may  be  open- 
ed to  any  extent  by  a  very  slight 
motion  of  the  line,  and  without  the 
least  derangement  of  the  plants,  or 
unsightly  mstenings  of  the  cord. 
The  immense  domical  hothouse 
erected  by  Messrs.  Bailey  for  Mrs. 
Beaumont,  at  Bretton  Hall,  is  vend-  *^ 

lated  on  the  same  principle. 

In  the  garden  there  are  some  standard  Rose  Acacias,  from  Brussels,  such 
as  have  been  lately  imported  from  Paris  by  some  of  the  nursei^men. 

Kensington  Nursery ,  Messrs.  Malcolm  and  Gray,  April  7." '  One  of  our 
objects  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine  is  to  bring  into  notice  plants  and  trees 
of  remarkable  interest  and  t^uty,  more  especiaHy  those  of  the  shrubby 
kind  which  endure  the  open  air  in  our  climate,  liiere  are  a  number  of 
noble  Chinese  and  American  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  country,  which  are 
very  imperfectly  known,  and  consequentJy  not  half  so  common  as  they 
ou^t  to  be.  Among  these,  may  be  mentioned  the  Magn61ia  conspic'ua, 
which,  when  in  flower  (JSg.  loi ),  is  one  of  the  finest  objects  in  the  vegetable 
creation;  yet  Messrs.  L<^dig!Bs  remaric  (Bot.Cal.PBTU  cxix.  Gard.  Mag, 
p.  334)  that  it  has  been  comparatively  neglected  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
The  Kensington  Nurserv  contains  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  this  tree 
in  the  nei^ibourhood  of  London,  and  die  plant  deserves  the  mora  atten- 
VoL.  II.  —  No.  7.  B  B 
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tion,  because  every  one  who  has  a  few  yards  of  ground  roayfor  a  trifle, 
and  a  very  few  years*  patience,  have  one  equally  handsome.  The  Magnolia 
in  the  Kensington  Nursery  is  a  shoot  from  the  centre  of  a  stool  of  about 
seven  years'  growth ;  it  is  nine  feet  high,  and  about  the  same  width,  and  at 


this  moment  is  covered  with  1 100  tulip-like  blossoms,  as  white  as  snow,  and 
highly  odoriferous.  There  are  fine  specimens  of  the  same  tree  at  Lee*s  nur- 
sery, Harringay,Eastwell  Park,  Wormleybury,  (G.  M.  vol.  i.  p.  154.),  and  a 
few  other  places.  Good  plants  in  pots  cost  7«.  6d,  each.  No  person  who  has 
the  slightest  pretension  to  a  love  of  plants,  and  a  earden,  ought  to  be  with- 
out it,  and  the  following :  Magn61ia  purp^ea,  and  Photinia  gl4bra,  in  pots, 
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St.  Bd,  each ;  Glycine  sinensis,  in  pots,3if.;  Lonic^japon^ica,  flexu68a,pu* 
b^scens,  and  fl&va,  2$.  each ;  Chimon&nthus  fr^grans,  St. ;  Cyd6ma japon'jca, 
2#. ;  Paeonia  mo6tan,  5*.,  all  hardy,  and  plants  well  worth  purchasing.  For  a 
aouth  wall,  any  front  of  a  house  but  the  N.  E.,  or  a  sheltered  situation  in  a 
shrubbery,  Magn61ia  grandifl6ra,  Eriob6trya  japon^ca.  Viburnum  rugdsuro, 
and  odorat(ssimuin,  .?«.  each,  and  the  Camellia,  5»,  each,  are  noble  ever- 
green and  free-flowerine  plants.  Glycine,  2l«.,  will  be  seen  in  magnificent 
fltjie  m  the  H.  S.'s  garden  about  the  7th  of  May.  These  plants  may  be  had 
mm,  or  through,  any  nurseryman. 

Palace  and  Gardens  of  Buckingham  House,  April  9th, —  Having  tead  in 
the  newspapers  of  mountains  and  lakes  said  to  be  forming  in  the  grounds 
attached  to  Buckingham-house,  we  embraced  an  opportunity  which  of- 
fered of  viewing  the  alterations  and  erections  now  going  forward  there. 
The  garden-front  of  the  palace  is,  to  our  taste,  an  unexceptionable  piece  of 
architecture ;  it  is  grand,  and  yet  elegant ;  simple  and  eas^  to  be  compre- 
hended in  the  general  masses,  and  yet  sufficiently  enriched  m  detail  to  mark 
It  as  an  abode  destined  for  splendid  enjoyment.  We  did  not  observe  any 
columns  or  other  architectural  forms,  which  should  always  be,  or  seem  to  be^ 
essential  parts  of  a  buildine,  placed  against  walls  merely  for  effect,  and  to 
make  up  a  certain  show  of  ornament ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  new  buildines 
at  the  Treasury,  and  before  the  arches  of  the  new  entrance  to  Hyde  Park, 
at  the  end  of  Piccadilly,  in  both  which  cases  the  columns  Ifave  not  the 
slightest  pretensions  to  utility ;  they  are  introduced  entirely  for  their  effect, 
and,  from  being  component  and  co-operating  parts  essential  to  high  charac- 
ter, are  degraded  to  the  rank  of  ornamental  appendages  to  cover  poverty 
of  design.  The  entrance-front  of  the  palace  is  not  yet  in  a  state  fit  to  be 
spoken  of,  but  the  other,  we  repeat,  is  entirely  to  our  taste.  The  shortest 
way  to  give  our  readers  a  correct  idea  of  it,  will  be  by  an  engraving  which 
will  be  found  in  a  fiiture  number. 

We  wish  we  could  bestow  equal  approbation  on  this  palace  in  point  of 
salubrity  of  situation ;  but  in  that  respect,  we  consider  it  one  of  the  most 
unfortunate  buildings  in  or  about  London.  Had  the  problem  been  pro- 
posed to  alter  Buckingham -house  and  gardens  so  as  to  render  the  former 
as  unhealthy  a  dwelling  as  possible,  it  could  not  have  been  better  solved 
than  by  the  works  executed.  The  belt  of  trees  which  forms  the  margin  of 
these  grounds,  has  long  acted  as  the  sides  of  a  basin  or  small  valley,  to  re- 
tain the  vapours  which  were  collected  within,  and  which,  when  the  basin 
was  fiill,  could  only  flow  out  by  the  lower  extremity  over  the  roofs  of  the 
stables  and  other  buildings  at  the  palace.  What  vapour  did  not  escape  in 
this  manner,  found  its  way  through  between  the  stems  of  the  trees  which 
adjoin  these  buildings,  and  through  the  palace  windows.  Now,  all  the 
leading  improvements  on  the  erounds  have  a  direct  tendency  to  iicrease 
thb  e^.  They  consist  in  thickening  the  marginal  belts  on  both  sides  of 
the  hollow  with  evergreens  to  shut  out  London ;  in  one  place  substituting 
for  the  belt,  an  immense  bank  of  earth  to  shut  out  the  stables,  and  in  the 
area  of  the  tprounds  forming  numerous  flower-gardens,  and  other  scenes 
with  duff  surfaces,  a  bran,  fountains,  and  a  lake  of  several  acres.  The 
effect  of  all  this  will  be  a  more  copious  and  rapid  exhalation  of  moisture 
from  the  water,  dug  earth,  and  increased  surface  of  foliage,  and  a  more 
complete  dam  to  prevent  the  escape  of  this  moist  atmosphere,  otherwise 
than  through  the  windows,  or  over  the  top  of  the  palace.  The  garden  may  . 
be  considered  as  a  pond  brimful  of  fog,  tlie  ornamental  water  as  the  perpe- 
tual supply  of  this  fog,  the  palace  as  a  cascade  which  it  flows  over,  and  the 
windows  as  the  sluices  which  it  passes  through.  We  defy  any  medical  man, 
or  meteorologist  to  prove  the  contrary  of  what  we  assert,  viz.,  that  Buck- 
ingham Palace  is  a  dam  to  a  pond  of  watery  vapour,  and  that  the  pond 
will  always  be  filled  with  vapour  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  dam.    The 
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only  question  is,  how  far  this  vapour  b  entitled  to  be  called  malaria  V  We 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  able  to  answer  that  question  experimentally. 

So  limited  a  spot,  and  without  distant  prospect,  admits  of  but  little  effca 
in  a  picturesque  point  of  ,view ;  and  the  smoke  of  the  neighbourfaood  pre- 
dudes  all  hope  of  creating  much  interest  from  the  more  rare  ornamental 
plants*  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  bi^  bank  of  earth,  which  some  of  the 
newspapers  compared  to  the  mountains  of  Westmoreland,  should  come  so 
near  to  one  wing,  and  project  so  much  in  front  of  the  paJace,  and  that  it 
should  not  have  been  tnouffht  worth  while  to  var^  the  outline  either  of  its 
base  cfr  summit.  It  might  have  conveyed  some  distant  allusion  to  an  un- 
dulating ridge  of  low  hills ;  but,  instead  of  that,  it  is  merely  a  lompyi 
mound  of  earth,  —  the  bank  of  a  great  ditch,  lliere  is  notmi^  about  it 
which  can  help  the  imagination  to  a  single  idea  belonging  to  a  natural  sur- 
face ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  writers  in  the  newspapen 
recalled  the  idea  of  the  mountains  and  lakes  of  Westmoreland  as  a  r^ief 
to  their  minds,  since  nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  fly  from  one  eztreme 
to  the  other.  Gilpin,  however,  in  his  **  North  of  England,**  complains  of 
some  of  the  hills  about  the  lakes  beine  hog-backed ;  and  to  these  tne  com- 
parison in  the  newspapers  probably  alluded.  This  mound,  however,  is  not 
completed,  and  pernaps  something  may  be  done  in  putting  in  the  timber 
trees.  The  water  is  still  farther  from  being  finished,  and  will  require  a 
good  deal  oP  management.  We  entirely  approve  of  the  manner  of  sroup- 
mg  and  masdnc  the  shrubs,  and  also  of  most  of  the  minor  undulations  of 
the  surface.  In  one  part  of  the  mound  some  large  bays  and  retiring 
recesses  of  turf  are  wanting,  to  break  the  uniformity  of  its  planted  sur&ce ; 
but  with  the  exception  of  this  part  of  the  work,  the  putting  in  of  the 
shrubs  and  trees  has  our  entire  approbation. 

It  is  painful  to  dwell  either  on  the  alterations  in  the  grounds  or  on  the 
situation  of  the  palace,  because  it  is  obvious  that  the  expense  of  all  these  im- 

f>rovements  is  iust  so  much  money  thrown  away.  A.  man  must  be  somelhinr 
ess  or  more  tnan  a  king  to  keep  his  health  in  that  palace  for  any  lei^;th  cS* 
time.  It  would  have  b^n  much  better  to  have  opened  the  grounds  to  the 
public,  united  them  with  the  Green  Park,  and  left  Buckingham-house  as  it 
was»  for  the  use  of  pensioners  or  old  servants.  If  it  is  essential  that  the 
kinff  should  have  a  palace  in  Liondon,  we  should  prefer  one  raised  on  the 
banxs  of  the  Thames,  in  the  manner  of  the  palace  and  gardens  of  Bab)  loo. 
The  platform  of  such  a  palace  should  be  higher  than  the  highest  part  of 
Somerset  buildings  or  tne  Banoueting-house,  and  shouU  display  an  acre 
or  more  of  terraced  gardens.  One  acre  of  elevated  pladbrm,  higbly  en- 
riched with  plants  and  sculpture,  and  with  London  and  iu  environs  fi»r 
distant  scenery,  would  affbrci  more  splendid  and  healthier  enjoyment  than 
twenty  acres  laid  out  in  the  style  of  Buckingham  Grardens.  Recluse 
enjoyment  might  be  had  at  some  of  the  countrv  palaces.  The  idea  of  the 
king  wandering  afier  it  in  a  dense  foE  behind  Buckingham-house,  is  not 
very  sublime.  But  if  a  Babylonian  palace  would  be  too  expensive,  theie 
is  the  circular  part  of  the  Kegent*s  Park,  or,  what  is  nmturaU^  the  bat 
situation  about  London,  thmigh  accidentatfy  the  worst,  Greenwidi  Pieffk. 


Art,  VIL     Garden  Libraries. 


Our  suggestions  as  to  garden  Kbraries  have  met  with  universal  approbation 
amone  gardeners,  and  though  from  various  drcunistances  many  are  pro- 
vented  from  carrying  them  into  effect,  still  there  are  a  number  who  will  be  able 
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to  succeed,  asnd  a  scheme  ii  not  the  less  useful  and  permanent  for  heme 
slowly  adopted.  Nothing  can  be  truly  g^reat  and  lasting  that  does  not  proceed 
by  decrees,  and  require  a  considerable  time  for  its  completion.  Whoever  un- 
derstands any  thing  of  gardening  as  a  science,  and  of  v^table  ph^olo^ 
and  chemistry  as  connected  with  it,  we  are  confident  wiD  agree  with  us  m 
anticipating  a  more  general  and  effectual  advancement  of  the  art  from  the 
improvement  of  the  minds  of  gardeners,  than  from  any  other  source  or 
means  whatever.  There  is  abundance  of  scientific  and  historical  knowle<ke 
in  books ;  what  is  chiefly  wanting  is  to  embody  this  knowledge  in  the 
routine  of  the  practical  gardener,  and  there  is  no  mode  by  which  this  can 
be  done  so  simply  and  effectually,  as  by  rendering  the  working  gardener, 
also  a  reading  gardener. 

No.  IV.  —  Northwick  Park  uarden  Library  (p.  247.) 

Mr.  Fulton  writes  that  his  employer,  Lord  Northwick,  has  kindly  conde- 
scended to  assist  him  with  what  books  he  may  point  out,  so  that  this  librlu^ 
may  now  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  first  class. 

The  following  have  been  established  since  February  last : 
No.  V.  —  Meams'i  Shobden  Court  Garden  Library.  Established  at  Shob- 
den  Court,  near  Leominster,  Herefordshire,  March  13. 1827. 
Mr.  Meams  has  collected,  at  his  own  expense,  about  200  volumes  of 
elementary,  professional,  and  miscellaneous  works.  He  frequently  takes 
young  men  who  can  read  but  little,  and  write  none,  and  carries  them 
through  a  course  of  useful  instruction,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  advancing  in 
their  profession.  Mr.  M.  recommends  "  Bingle/s  Book  of  Knowledge,** 
3  vols.  1 2mo.  1/.  1#. ;  and  to  all  who  have  been  but  little  at  any  school,  the 
•*  Expeditious  Instructor,"  1  vol.  l8mo.  1*.  6d,  and  "  Greig's  World  Dis- 
played," I  vol.  Svo.  121  6d.  «  Binglgr's  Book  of  Knowledge"  being  pub- 
fished  by  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  '*  can  be  had 
reasonable  by  young  men  in  the  country,  through  clergymen  and  others 
who  are  subscribers  to  that  Society.  «  Elegant  Extracts,  Prose,"  1  vol. 
royal  Svo.  15*.  "  ought  not  to  be  excluded  from  garden  h*braries ;  as  its 
perusal  will  add  mnctk  to  the  improvement  as  well  as  to  the  amusement 
of  the  gardener's  leisure  hours." 

No.\a.  —  J?o/Kiw*#  Foxteth  Park  Garden  Library,  Established  for  the 
Use  of  the  Practical  Gardeners  and  Cottagers  in  that  Part  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Liverpool,  March  26.  1827. 

TTiis  library  is  supported  and  patronised  by  Mr.  Joseph  Whalley,  nurserv- 
man,  Everton;  Mrs.  Ed.  Cropper,  and  Miss  Cropper  of  Dmgle  Bank;  Mr. 
Henry  Shepherd,  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden ;  Wm.  Roscoe,  Esq.  Lodge 
Lane;  Mrs, Ed.  Roscoe  of  High  Park;  and  about  eighteen  other  l^es, 
gentlemen,  practical  gardeners,  and  cottagers.  A  number  of  books  have 
been  collected,  but  we  have  not  yet  received  the  list. 
No,VII.  — -Bunii**  Mittley  HaU  Garden  Library,  Second  Oats.  Esta- 
blished by  Mr.  Wm.  Bums,  at  Mistley  Hall  Gardens,  April  2.  1827. 
This  library  consists  of  about  fifly  well  selected  books,  and  some  mathe- 
matical instruments ;  to  it  and  each  of  the  others  one  volume  has  been  pre- 
sented fix)m  Mr.  MasseVs  present  {Gard.Mag,  vol.  ii.  p.  247.), some  volumes 
from  Messrs.  Lonpnani  Rees,  anc*  Co.,  and  one  or  two  as  memorandums 
from  our  own  shelves. 

Village  Libraries.  —  The  good  which  would  result  from  viSage  and  town 
SbrarS,  either  with  or  without  what  might  be  caUed  Labourer^  InstP- 
fyrt^f  as  suggested  by  our  **  Constant  Female  Reader"  (p.  349  )  there  can 
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tie  doubt  would  be  great  in  proportion  to  the  greater  Dumber  of  peiw 
for  whom  they  are  intended.    The  establishment  of  village  librariea 
)e  more  difficult,  and  consequently  slow,  than  libraries  in  private  gar- 
where  a  more  definite  and  immediate  interest  exists,  both  as  respects 
mployer.  and  the  employed ;  but  the  firiends  of  improvement  will  Dot 
lat  account  be  disheartened.    Still,  when  we  consider  what  has  been 
in  the  establishment  of  Mechanics*  Institutions  and  libraries,  and  the 
t,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  what  may  be  termed  the  agricultural 
lation,  aided  by  deijgymen,  medical  men,  fiumers,  tradesmen.  Sec.  will 
short  time  follow  in  the  rood  to  improvement,  and  Labowu^rg*  /»- 
iofu  and  Ubrariet  ultimately  become  general  throughout  the  country, 
lany  advantages  maybe  derived  from  the  possession  of  knowledge,  that 
ng  must  ultimately  become  general  in  eveiy  class  of  society, 
taste  for  reading  among  country  labourers  is  most  likely  to  be  induced 
otives  of  profit  or  increased  enjoyment ;  and  it  is  thought  that  books 
utlening,  by  teaching  them  how  to  increase  the  advantages  derived 
their  gardens,  would  be  more  likely  than  any  other  books  to  present 
motives.    After  the  purposes  of  utility  were  satisfied,  those  of  inquiry 
curiosity  would  demand  gratification ;  and  then  would  come  into  use 
s  on  saence,  history,  biography,  and  other  departments  of  literature, 
taste  might  become  proeressive  among  the  vefy  lowest  classes,  till, 
a  luxury  indulged  in  under  fiivouraUe  circumstances,  it  became  at  last 
essary  of  life,  which  could  not  be  dispensed  with  in  the  calculation  of 
leans  of  subsistence.    The  idea  of  hbraries  in  poorhouses  and  parish 
houses,  as  necessary  for  the  comfortable  support  of  the  aged  poor,  will 
>ubt  at  first  appear  sufficiently  extravagant ;  but  a  little  Adiection  will 
convince  us,  that  it  is  not  more  so  than  many  other  ideas  which 
been  realized     Supposing  that  reading  were  as  universal  amongst  the 
it  classes  as  drinking  tea,  and  that  books  were  considered  a  necessary 
of  the  fiimishing  of  every  poor-house,  what  harm  would  result  to  any 
of  society  ?     On  the  other  hand,  how  greatly  would  be  increased  the 
'ments  of  such  as  were  compelled  to  become  the  inmates  of  these  esta* 
nents  ?  Those  only  can  enter  into  thb  idea,  who,  firom  ill  health, 
ide,  or  other  circumstances,  h^ve  been  reduced  to  the  pleasures  of 

ng- 

»uld  reading  be  rendered  a  necessajy  of  life  to  the  lowest  classes, 
advantages  to  them  would  be  ereat;  because  the  wages  paid  for 
labour  will  always  be  limited  to  what  constitutes  for  them  the  neces- 
i  of  life.  If  reading,  therefore,  could  be  rendered  as  essential  as 
ing  or  cookery,  it  is  evident  the  wages  of  labour  would  be  increased, 
to  enable  the  labourer  to  purchase  books  and  candles,  as  well  as  cloth 
iiel,  and  the  number  of  hours*  labour  per  day  diminished,  in  order  to 
f  him  time  to  read,  as  well  as  to  dress  and  cook.  Everyone  will  allow 
even  an  approximation  to  such  a  result  must  be  advantageous,  not  to 
Eibourer  merely,  but  to  society  in  general. 

lit  Village  Libraiy.  —  "  Sir,  —  The  success  attending  your  suggestions 
jcting  garden  libraries  cannot  fail  to  afford  pleasure  to  every  benevolent 
1  at  all  interested  in  horticultural  matters ;  but  those  who,  some  five- 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  plodded  onward  in  the  unwearied  search 
that  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  fit  the  horticultural  student  for 
pying  with  credit  that  situation  to  which  he  aspires,  amongst  the  com- 
ively  scanty  materials  which  even  that  recent  period  afibrded,  will  best 
f  how  to  appreciate  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  recent  worits 
ftfdening,  to  which  you  have  contributed  your  fiill  share,  and  which 
5n  or  village  libraries  are  well  calculated  to  render  easily  accessible, 
being  my  opinion,  it  may  naturally  be  expected  that  I  have  taken  some 
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itept  towardf  the  ettabtiibment  of  tometliing  of  a  sunllar  nature  in  thk 
quarter. 

**  Till  I  saw  garden  libraries  recommended  in  your  Encyclopaedia  of 
Gardening  and  Gardener's  Magazine,  1  never  thought  of  the  practicaUlitj 
of  such  a  plan.  Although  I  have  higher  hopes  of  support  to  such  useful 
institutions  than  your  '  Constant  Female  Kieader/  still  I  know  there  are 
many  instances,  particularly  where  only  one  or  two  lads  are  kept,  where 
sufficient  attention  to  the  sulject  could  not  be  expected :  but  there  are  few 
gardeners  so  situated  who  may  not,  in  some  way  or  other,  devise  means  to 
procure  books  sufficient  to  occupy  the  leisure  hours  of  their  men  when  the 
work  of  the  day  b  over;  and  1  may  here  take  the  liberty  to  det«l  the 
method  by  which  the  lads  that  have  been  with  mc  obtained  easy  access  to 
books  for  general  reading,  and  also  the  means  I  now  devise  to  afford  reading 
to  them  and  others  alKed  to  our  profession. 

^  The  populous  village  of  Rait  lies  within  a  short  distance  of  thb  place. 
About  seventeen  years  ago  I  suimsted  to  the  inhabitants  the  propriety  of 
establishing  a  village  library.  Tue  idea  appeared  novel,  but  the  tning  was 
gone  into.  Each  member,  by  paying  a  small  sum  of  entry  money  and  small 
quarterly  payments,  possesses  a  share,  which  he  ma^  dispose  of,  under  cer- 
tain restrictions,  when  he  leaves  the  place.  This  right  entitles  him  to  vote 
at  all  quarterly  meetings.  Small  fines  are  imposed  for  too  long  detention 
of  bo<>Ks,  and  a  small  sum,  as  interest,  is  charged  on  all  arrears  after  quar- 
terly meetings,  which  insures  prompt  payment.  It  was  not  without  some 
trouble  that  the  business  was  managed  at  the  commencement;  but  the 
machine  once  set  a  going,  now  moves  on  smoothly  of  its  own  accord;  and 
the  villagers,  whose  means  of  procuring  books  were  as  scanty  as  those  of 
the  yoxmg  gardener,  and  their  taste  for  reading  naturally  less,  have  now 
acquired  a  taste  for  general  reading,  and  possess  ample  means,  on  easy 
terms,  for  gratifying  that  taste.  Thus  &r  we  have  advanced ;  and  in  order 
to  excite  a  taste  for  reading  on  ^dening  and  rural  subjects,  I  have  pro- 
posed to  establish  in  the  same  village, 

^  A  VUlage  Garden  Society,  offering  premiums  for  the  production  of 
certain  vegetables,  flowers,  and  fruits.  I  calculated  on  a  tardy  adoption  of 
die  plan,  but  am  glad  to  observe  that  the  r^:ulations  ha(>  only  to  oe  read 
to  insure  a  ready  acquiescence.  Of  our  ultimate  success  I  may  hereafter 
send  you  an  account,  and  particularly  of  the  books  connected  with  rural 
subjects  that  may  be  introduced  to  our  library.  Perhaps  I  should  mention 
that  H.  B.  Stuart,  Esq.  of  Annat,  and  his  lady,  on  whose  property  the 
matest  part  of  our  members  reside,  and  also  William  Dickson,  Esq.  of 
bam  Hill  of  Kinnoul  Nurseries,  have  most  kindly  come  forward  in  support 
of  our  in&nt  institution. 

^  I  hope  the  above  narrative  will  not  appear  egotistical.  I  claim  no  merit 
in  the  part  I  have  taken.  I  have  merely  recommended  to  others  what  I 
know  would  add  to  their  comfort;  and  I  now  mention  it  to  show  that  a 
gardener,  in  whatever  situation  he  is,  may  have  much  in  his  power  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  books,  not  only  for  his  lads,  but  also  for  those  of  the  lower 
orders  amongst  or  near  whom  be  may  be  destined  to  live.  Nor  should  he 
be  discouraged  by  untoward  circumstances  in  the  outset :  *  a  good  action 
always  remunerates  itself.'— I  have  ordered  a  dendrometer  to  be  made, 
whidh  I  propose  sending  for  the  use  of  the  young  men  in  the  Clapton  nur- 
ser}' ;  and  as  a  friend  has  sent  me  some  queries  as  to  the  use  of  the  instru- 
ment, 1  shall  accompany  the  present  with  extracts  from  my  reply.  1  hope 
to  be  able  to  do  this  in  time  for  these  extracts  beinc  sent  for  your  July 
number.  Bendes  the  instruments  mentioned  b^  Mr.  Rentoul  as  necessaiy 
for  young  gardeners,  I  should  suppose  a  theodolite,  or  at  least  a  plain  table, 
for- taking  angles  in  surveying,  would  be  useful.    I  may  hereafter  send  for 
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your  Mi^azine  scnne  hintt  on  gunreying,  keeping  a  field  book,  Stc,  whoA 
may  be  useful  for  mv  young  brethren. 

"  Wishing  you  the  success  in  your  undertaking  which  you  deserve^  I 
remain  most  respectfully.  Sir,  &c. 

"  AnfuU  Garden^  March  11. 1827.  Archibald  Gouue." 

Itineratwgy  Juvenile  and  Viliage  Librariet^  have  been  established  for  a 
number  of  years  in  the  county  of  East  Lothian,  and  the  "  Third  Ilqx>rt" 
of  this  Institution,  (l2roo.  pp.  16.  182.7),  has  just  been  sent  us.  **  The 
object  of  this  Institution  is  to  furnish  the  towns  and  the  villages  of  East 
Lothian  with  libraries  of  useful  books,  consisting  of  such  as  are  calculated 
to  promote  the  kuowledse  of  religion,  agriculture,  mechanics,  the  construc- 
tion of  implements  of  husbandry,  lustory,  travels,  &c  The  books  are 
arranged  into  divisions  of  fifty  volumes,  which  are  stationed  in  a  place  for 
two  years,  where  they  are  issued  gratuitously  to  all  persons  above  12  years 
of  age,  who  agree  to  take  care  of  them ;  and  after  this  pmod  thev  are 
removed,  or  exchanged  with  other  divisions.  The  Institution  is  cniefly 
supported  by  the  sul^riptions  and  donations  of  benevolent  individuals  and 
relicious  societies,  and  the  profits  from  the  sale  of  reli^us  periodical 
puUications  sold  by  the  manager,  Mr.  Samuel  Bro^n,  of  Haddington," 
the  original  inventor  of  the  plan. 

We  stronffly  recommend  this  pam[>hlet  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the 

subject ;  and,  we  have  no  doubt  the  inventor  and  manacer  would  willingly 

give  any  farther  information  that  might  be   required.     The   diflerent 

**  Reports*'  are  so  small,  that  thev  might  be  sent  under  a  firank.     In  the 

"  Scotsman"  Newspf^ier  for  March  28,.  is  the  following  account  of  the 

establishment  of  an  Jtmerating  Library  in  Mid  Lothian: 

'  **  Some  moDUu  ago  a  Sodety  wm  formed  bera  for  eMabllibinf  Itineratiiiff  Libnrtes  in  lOd 
LoUiUn  ;  and  we  are  happy  to  tay,  Uiat  Uiey  have  now  to  fkr  completed  their  arrangement^  that 
they  have  ilx  divUions  reaoT  for  drcuIaUon.  Each  dirUkm  coosists  of  6rty  volume* ;  the  books 
are  generally  of  cheap  edlnona,  and  of  a  mltodlaneoua  character,  Induding  hutory,  txaveli. 
•dentiflc  treatlaet,  with  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  rdigioiu  works ;  and  what  u  a  material 
advantage,  all  of  them  are  or  a  deicrlpUon  which  may  be  put  Into  the  hands  of  penont  of  any  agCL 
and  of  either  sesc.  Eachdivition  It  put  up  In  a  neat  green  box,  about  two  feet  broad  by  two  and 
ahalflong,andslxoraeTenincheadeep,wlthalockon  It,  and  shelved  within.    This  box 


to  convey  the  books  flpom  place  toplace,  and,  when  set  on  its  end,  forms  a  ready-made  book-case. 
On  applkiation  to  the  Society,  a  division  is  sent  to  any  reqiectable  person  In  a  village.  Thirty 
•hillinin  per  annum  is  charged  bv  the  Society  for  the  use  of  fifty  volumes ;  but  the  parties  are 
allowed  to  change  the  lot  of  books  as  often  as  they  please  within  the  year,  without  paying  iny 
thing  more,  except  the  expense  of  carriage.  A  catalogue  printed  on  a  sin^  leaf,  is  put  into 
each  volumes  containing  the  names  of  au  the  books  In  the  division.  In  one  respect  the  syeten 
of  the  Edinburgh  Itinerating  Libraries  diflfto  from  that  adopted  in  East  Lothian  1^  the 
inventor,  Mr.  Samuel  Brown.  In  the  latter,  the  books  are  lent  out  gratuitously ;  in  the  former, 
a  small  charge  is  made  for  their  use.  Local  circumstances  may  render  the  one  or  the  other 
system  more  eligible;  but  speaking  g«>erally  we  i»vfer  the  latter;  because,  by  this  mode  the 
llbrariea,  when  once  established,  will  support  themsdves,  and  the  persons  ror  whom  they  are 
intended  will  not  have  their  pride  hurt  by  receiving  as  charily  what  they  are  willing  to  pay  for. 
We  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  Sodety  is  not  a  trading  establishment,  but  a  benevolent 
InsUtution,  of  which  the  Reverend  Dr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Grev,  and  other  excdlent  men  are 
members.  We  warmly  recommend  It  to  public  patronage.  The  advantages  which  the  scheme 
holds  out  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  are  astonishingly  great,  and  must,  sooner  or  later,  bring 
these  libraries  into  univcrMl  use.  It  is  no  exa«erauon  to  say,  that  one  pound  applied  in  this 
way,  will  go  as  for  In  spreading  informati<Hi  as  fifty  or  one  hundred  pounds  expended  on  station, 
ary  utvaries.  Mr.  Samud  Brown  has,  in  foct,  shown,'  and  woved  by  the  results  of  his  own 
experience,  that  the  small  sum  of  300/.  per  annum,  would  sufflce  in  the  space  of  twenty  years, 
to  establish  and  maintain  two  divisions  in  everv  parish  in  Scotland.  By  combining  SO  or  30 
stations  Into  a  circle,  the  inhaMtants  of  each  parifh  might  have,  at  an  expence  of  a  shiUUig  a  year 
Individually,  the  use  of  1000  or  1500  volumes.^-..  Two  or  three  germs  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Samud 
Brown  must  exist  in  every  county  town  in  Britain ;  if  the  above  account  does  not  roose  them 
into  action  we  know  not  what  wUL 

Such  gardeners  as  take  a  twice-a^-week  newspaper,  will  find  the  ^  Scots- 
man/' we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  superior  to  any  other  journal  of  the  kind. 
A  considerable  part  of  it  is  devoted  to  literature,  and  part^  politics  are  kept 
in  due  subordination  to  historical  notices,  and  general  prmciples  of  moral, 
political,  and  economical  improvement.  It  is  adapted  for  <*man"  in  general 
as  much  as  for  a  '*  Scotsman,'*  and  may  be  read  with  nearly  equal  interest 
in  America  as  in  Europe.  Such  a  paper  deserves  Innding  up  for  future  re- 
ference as  much  as  any  magazine  or  review. 
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Booh  for  Oardm  and  VUla^  Librariei,  The  <*  Library  of  Useful  Know- 
ledffe/'  some  Account  of  which,  accompanied  with  the  warmest  a|)pro- 
bation  of  its  object,  ha»  been  given  in  most  of  the  newspapers,  is  now 
publishing  in  Nos.  at  6(L  each.  All  that  we  shall  say  in  favour  of  this 
work  is,  Uiat  no  gardener,  whetlier  master  or  joume3rman,  should  be  with- 
out it,  and  that  every  number  ought  ^  to  be  read  and  studied  again  and 
again  till  the  subject  b  completely  'mastered  by  the  reader.  As  these 
treatises  are  particularly  calculated  tor  **  such  as  are  unable  to  avail  them- 
adves  of  expHerienced  teachers,  or  may  prefer  learning  by  themselves,"  the 
respective  subjects  treated  of  will  be  more  readily  mastered  from  this, 
than  from  almost  any  other  work.  For  instance,  the  first  treatise,  which 
if  on  hydrostatics,  is  so  plain  and  clear,  and  so  copiously  illustrated  by 
cuts,  that  any  person  who  can  read  may  make  himself  master  of  all  the 
leading  doctnnes.  A  gardener  will  find  beautifully  illustrated  (p.  4.)  the 
singular  principle  on  which  Mr.  Kewley*s  automaton  gardener  (E,  of  G. 
§  1 490.)  operates,  and  which  may  be  applied  to  other  most  important  pur- 
poses. Tnere  can  scarcely  be  a  cheaper  book  equally  well  executed,  and 
as  it  appears  the  numbers  will  not  come  out  oftener  than  once  or  twice 
a^nonth,  every  gardener  lad  may  become  a  purchaser ;  and  what  we  chiefly 
insbt  on,  —  may  appropriate  the  knowledge  of  each  No.  as  it  appears,  — 
so  as  to  render  it  completely  his  own.  « 

Employment  of  Time.  —  "  You  should  endeavour  to  impress  upon  young 
men  whose  every  thing  in  life  depends  on  their  own  exertions,  the  im- 
mense importance  of  not  merely  employing  every  leisure  moment,  but  of 
emplojnng  it  systematically,  or  for  a  particular  purpose.  One  person 
takes  up  some  useful  or  agreeable  booK  every  morning  at  breakfast,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  has  spent  agreeably,  and  we  may  say  profitably,  as 
many  half  hours  as  will  come  to  nearly  three  weeks ;  another  aJ^^ays  takes  up 
a  Latin  grammar,  and  a  Janua  Linguarum  in  the  same  intervals,  and  at  the 
end  of  ine  year  has  acquired  a  tolerable  knowledge  df  Latin.  Thus  you  see 
that  whether  a  young  man  shall  know  two  or  three  languages  besides 
bis  mother  tongue,  and  something  of  natural  history  and  philosophy, 
may  depend  on  the  seemingly  trifling  circumstance  of  how  he  spends  the 
few  spare  minutes  at  the  beginning  and  ending  of  his  meals,  from  the  age  of 
fifteen  to  twenty. five."    kA.  C\)  ..^-    % 

Garden  Libraries,  it  is  suggested  by  "  A  Practical  Gardener,"  might 
be  formed  and  supported,  and  gardeners  of  superior  abilities  produced, 
by  masters  making  it  a  rule  to  take  no  young  men  as  apprentices  with- 
out a  premium,  and  laying  out  that  premium  on  books,  &c.  R.  G.  re- 
commends small  societies  or  associations  of  practical  gardeners  for  the 
purposes  of  purchasing  books,  and  mutual  instruction,  something,  as 
we  conceive,  in  the  niSnner  of  the  Leith  Walk  Linnean  Society.  An 
account  of  thb  society  sent  us  by  G.  W.  Irvine,  Esq.  shall  appear  in  our 
next  number. 


Art.  VIIL   Ansxvers  to  Queries,  and  Queries, 

Culture  of  C^atnen  pirticumy  (vol  i.  p.  586.)  —  "Dear  Sir, — In  answer 
to  your  letter,  stating  that  your  correspondent,  Mentor,  complains  that  I 
do  not  state  what  is  done  with  the  bulbs  after  they  have  done  blowing,  I  add 
the  following  particulars.  Afler  potting,  and  finding  them  well  established 
in  the  pot,  in  full  foliage,  &c.,  I  place  them  under  ftlass,  with  as  much  air  as 
thev  will  bear,  and  water  in  proportion.  The  only  difficulty  to  encounter 
is  (hiring  the  months  of  November  and  December,  which,  if  very  moist, 
tome  attention  is  required  to  keep  the  leaves  from  damping  off.  The  only 
preventive  is  air,  and  as  little  water  as  the  plant  will  exist  upon.  By  this 
mode  of  cultivation,  the}-  will  blossom  very  early  in  spring,  especially  if 
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assisted  by  a  gentle  heat,  which  thej  will  require  to  keep  the  lesTes  from 
Ailing  down  by  the  damp.  After  they  have  blossomed,  I  turn  them  out, 
and  treat  them  in  the  same  way  as  the  seedlings,  and  repot  them  again  in 
the  autumn.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c 

*«  ItUwarth,  Jan,  22.  1827.  John  Wn.Mor.'* 

Am6mum  Plin%  in  reply  to  G.  R:  —  •'I  suspect  the  *  Am6mum  Plin^ 
of  Mawe  and  Abercrombie,  alluded  to  by  G.  R.  (p.  122.^  b  the  *  Solinum 
pseudoH^ap'sicum,'  a  very  old  greenhouse  shrub,  bearing  in  winter  an 
abundance  of  scarlet  cherry-like  fruit.  The  plant  is  very  et^y  raised  from 
seed,  and  will  fruit  the  following  season.**  (Mentor.)  <*It  is  now  called 
Phys&lis  pseudo-ctfp^sicum,  which,  when  loaded  with  fruit,  b  highly  orna- 
mental among  the  other  shrubs.  Propagated  by  seeds,  and  also  by  cuttings^ 
which  strike  freely."  —  (i<.  B.) 

Preservation  of  Cut  Fiowert.  —  ''For  the  information  of  your  cor- 
respondent W.  B.,  vol.  i.  p.  359.,  cut  flowers  may  be  preserved  a  little 
longer  by  cutting  a  little  from  the  stalks  every  three  or  foiu*  days,  and 
replacing  them  in  fresh  water,  and  of  course  clearinff  them  each  time  of  all 
decayed  flowers  and  leaves."  {A,  X,  Oct,  25.) — "  Gathered  flowers  should 
never  be  crowded :  if  their  stalks,  leaves,  and  petals  barely  touch  each  other 
at  the  extremities,  so  much  the  better."  {Dr,  D.  of  B.  Sept.) 

"  The  best  Method  of  Packing  Cuimary  Garden  Seeds  for  Exportation  is 
extremely  simple,  and  seldom  fails,  if  the  seeds  are  new  and  well  ripened. 
The  seeds  should  be  carefully  freed  from  every  impurity ;  each  variety 
should  be  put  up  in  brown  paper,  or,  what  b  better,  m  coarse  linen  bags. 
Tliese  packaces  are  then  to  be  placed  in  wicker  baskets,  having  covers  to 
tnem.  The  baskets  are  to  be  huns,  or  placed,  in  a  free  current  of  air  in 
the  cabin  of  the  vessel,  which  is  Uie  most  eligible  place  for  them ;  and  if 
neat  baskets  are  made  use  of,  their  appearance  cannot  be  reasonably  ob- 
jected to.  If  destined  Sot  a  long  voys^e,  they  may  be  occasionally  carried 
up  on  deck  as  an  airing.  For  large  assortments,  if  baskets  are  not  made 
use  of,  casks  or  chests  may  be  sulMtituted ;  in  the  tops  or  sides  of  which 
are  perforations,  made  laq^  enoush  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  heated  and 
moist  air  which  may  generate  in  them,  but  of  a  size  so  small  as  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  cockroaches  and  other  vermin.  Large  packages  cannot  be 
conveniently  placed  in  the  cabin ;  and  if  there  are  no  other  situations 
equally  eligible,  the  steerage  and  the  after-hold  is  the  next  best.  In  those 
situations  Uiey  may  be  stowed  as  close  to  the  hatchways  as  posable ;  and 
as  those  hatchways  are  frequently  open  in  fine  weather,  the  seeds  have  the 
benefit  of  fresh  air,  and  may  be  readily  hobted  upon  deck  for  a  better 
airing.  Large  packages  of  seeds  have  less  chance  of  escaping  the  banefiil 
effects  of  a  sea  voyage  than  small  quantities. 

'*  The  confining  of  culinary  seeds  in  tin  cases,  glass  bottles,  &c^  so  as 
totally  to  exclude  the  air  from  them,  is  a  certain  means  of  destroying  the 
vegetative  properties  of  the  seeds,  and  appears  to  roe  (after  practical 
observations  or  nearly  thirty  years)  to  be  the  most  effectual  measure  that 
can  be  taken  to  insure  destruction  and  disappointment.  Seeds  on  board  ship 
should  be  kept  above  the  level  of  the  water,  if  possible ;  but  when  this 
cannot  be  conveniently  done,  the  packages  will  require  to  be  the  oftener 
taken  on  deck  for  an  airing. 

«  £ew,  March  1827.  J.  B." 

The  Musk  Plant,  A^'ster  argoph^llus.  —  <<  I  beg  leave  to  inform  R.  tis  U. 
that  in  the  summer  of  1817  I  was  induced  to  ^e  a  plant  of  thb  shrub  a 
trial  in  the  open  ground.  1  planted  it  about  eighteen  inches  from  a  sooth 
wall,  (which  dbtance  I  prefer  for  it,  and  also  plants  of  similar  habits, 
instead  of  planting  dose,  and  training  against  the  wall,)  where  it  has  grown 
roost  luxuriantljT,  and  flowered  abundantly.  The  severe  frost  of  Januaiy 
l€20,  during  which  the  thermometer  here  was  as  low  as  15®,  it  endured  Tery 
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vrell,  with  the  exception  of  its  tops  being  killed  down  a  few  inches ;  and  it 
has  suffered  in  the  same  way  by  the  frost  of  several  winters  since. 

**  Lutcombe,  near  Exeter^  Feb,  10.  1827.  Richard  Saunoeas.'* 

CulHvatiom  of  the  (Endthera  aetpU6$a  and  the  CktUrdmbicolor,'-'*  I  b^ 
ledve  to  recommend  a  plan  which  I  have  pursued  for  the  last  few  years  with 
invariable  success.  Both  plants  are  extremely  impatient  of  moisture,  and 
therefore  must  be  watchecl  early  in  the  winter.  Ine  plan  pursued  was  the 
following :  When  the  weather  became  cold  and  damp,  (perhaps  about 
Noveml^r,)  the  plants  were  examined,  and,  if  the  soil  was  too  wet,  it  was 
taken  from  about  the  roots,  and  light,  dry  soil  substituted ;  the  plants  covered 
entirely  with  dry  saw-dust,  over  which  was  placed  a  flower^pot,  or  a  not 
that  is  generally  used  for  forcing  sea-kale.  During  the  winter  the  saw<aust 
was  occasionally  examined,  lest  it  should  be  wet,  which  is  the  principal  thing 
to  attend  to.  About  March,  or  when  the  prolwbility  of  frost  was  over,  the 
saw-dust  was  removed,  and  a  little  fresh  soil  put  about  the  roots,  and  the 
plants  generally  covered  for  a  short  time  with  a  hand  glass,  giving  air 
occasionally. 

**  I  have  also  pursued  a  method  of  propagating  the  (En6thera  csspit6sa, 
which,  perhaps,  may  not  generally  be  known;  and  it  is  valuable,  as  it 
enables  thb  beautiful  plant  to  be  mcreased  rapidly.  Before  the  frost  sett 
in,  the  plant  must  be  taken  out  of  the  ground,  all  the  soil  shaken  from  it, 
and  the  roots  broken  in  small  pieces  of  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length.  These  pieces  must  oe  planted  in  a  pot  of  light  soil,  rather  dry, 
and  kept  in  a  frame  without  any  water  througjnout  the  winter.  When  the 
chance  of  frost  is  over,  a  little  water  mav  be  ^iven,  when,  in  all  probability, 
the  roots  will  have  bc^n  to  shoot,  and  it  will  be  found  that  each  piece 
of  root  will  become  a  plant,  that  will  flower  the  ensuing  summer. —  1  am 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  Ascl^ias  tuber6sa,  named  also  by  your  cor* 
respondent ;  but  may  not  the  plan  pursued  for  keeping  Dihlias  be  used  with 
safety  ?  Should  the  above  be  worth  a  place  in  your  valuable  Magazine,  I 
shall  feel  pleasure  in  having  been  a  contributor. 

•*  Foxteth  Park,  Liverpool,  March  8.  1827.  M.  R." 

**  Atdepias  tuberdsa  is  increased  by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  taken  from  the 
plant  about  the  latter  end  of  August  or  the  beginning  of  March.  Plant 
them  close  round  the  inside  of  a  pot  in  a  mixture  of  light  rich  loam  and 
sandv  peat,  covering  them  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch.'* —  Wm,  NoU,  Tauu" 
ton  Nurury, 

WiU  Barley  germinate  after  having  been  matted?^**  I  think  it  will,  if 
not  too  far  advanced.  I  have  two  pots  by  me  growing  vigorously.  Has 
the  experiment  been  tried  before,  or  jvith.  barley  which  has  sprung  an  inch 
or  more?"  —  Hordeum,  Nov,  27.  1820 

Mr.  Hogg's  Ideas  on  breaking  Tulips, — "  I  think  Thomas  Hogg  (who, 
by  the  way,  is  a  friend  of  mine,)  deserves  to  be  severely  reprimanded  fur 
rabin^  the  curiosity  of  poor  florists,  by  a  long  article  on  a  new  plan  for 
breakmg  tulips,  and  bringing  the  said  article  to  a  conclusion,  without  afford- 
ing them  a  single  ray  of  light  upon  the  subject,  if  he  will  detail  his  plan, 
and  should  it  prove  as  vou  suppose,  I  think  I  could  convince  him  it  b  im- 
possible. J.  W."  —  «  Mr.  Hogg's  plan  of  breaking  tulips  b  probablv  that 
of  halving  the  bulb  lengthways,  and  joining  to  it,  in  the  way  of  a  graft,  half 
the  bulb  of  a  tulip  already  broken.  It  b  said  that  a  set  of  a  red  and  a 
set  of  a  white  potato,  joined  together  in  thb  way,  will  produce  variegated 
ofispring.  J.  G.  Hampstead,**  ^**  Mr.  Hogg's  efiiision  on  breaking  tulips  b 
a  paper  which  you  should  not  have  admitted.  A.  G.  Perthshire,**  —  We 
hope  Mr  Hogg  will  join  with  us  in  doing  penance  and  making  compensation, 
by  discovering  his  secret  in  next  number.    Cond, 

Tulip  Bulbs,  in  reply  to  S, — Sir :  Your  correspondent  S.  wbhes  to  be  in- 
formed why,  when  the  incipient  leaves  of  tulips  are  discernible  at  the  season 
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of  planting,  conung  from  the  centre  of  the  bulb,  the  flower-steoM,  on  tsk^ 
ing  them  up,  are  found  issuing  from  the  bottom.  This  circumstance,  which 
at  first  appears  remarkable,  will  be  found,  on  consideration,  to  be  easily  ac- 
counted for,  by  the  fact  of  the  formation  of  a  new  bulb  every  year  at  the 
base  of  the  flower-stem,  and  consequently  the  disappearance  of  the  old  one. 
In  what  manner  this  is  effected,  I  will  present!^  show.  This  new  bulb 
exists  in  the  centre  of  the  old  one  at  the  time  it  is  planted,  hnvinir  been 
formed  in  the  preceding  year's  growth,  and  may  plainly  be  seen  by  Assert- 
ing a  tulip-root  in  the  autumn,  when  the  entire  future  plant,  its  leaves,  stewk, 
and  flower  with  its  sir  petals,  stamina  and  seed-vessel,  wUl  be  found  in  the  ren- 
tre  of  the  root,  coiled  up  into  a  shape  resembling  that  of  a  segar,  and  about  an 
inch  long,  (more  or  less,  according  to  the  size  of  the  root,)  and  at  the  base  of 
this  embryo  plant  precisely  in  the  situation  represented  in  your  corres- 
pondent's drawing,  will  be  found  the  bulb  for  the  next  year,  then  the  size 
of  a  small  offset.  The  old  bulb,  which  is  merely  a  collection  of  juicy  coats, 
formed  for  the  protection  of  the  embryo  plant  which  it  envelopes,  liaring 
sustained  it  with  its  moisture  during  the  time  of  its  being  out  of  the  ground 
in  a  state  of  rest,  and  having  paHed  with  its  succulency  to  nounsb  the 
embryo  plant  and  new  bulb  during  their  growth  when  planted,  is-  found  at 
taking-up  time  deprived  of  its  mobture,  and  transformed  into  the  brown 
coats  enveloping  the  new  bulb,  now  grown  to  its  full  size,  furnished  with  a 
similar  embryo  plant  and  bulb  for  the  next  year,  and  found  in  the  situation 
represented  m  S.'s  drawing.  [*  Thb  embryo  bulb  is  formed  by  the  returning 
sap,  and  when  this  is  in  excess,  an  offiet,  and  sometimes  several,  will  be 
found  in  addition  to  the  principal  bulb.'  —  (M.)] 

"  S.  would  find  much  pleasure  in  dissecting  a  tulip  root.  The  coats 
sliould  be  removed  with  care,  otherwise  the  little  bulb  and  ol&ets,  if  any, 
in  the  interior  may  be  destroyed.  The  best  time  for  doing  it  is  late  in  the 
autumn,  as  the  embryo  plant  is  then  more  plainly  developcxi  by  the  sap 
beiug  in  motion.  I  dissected  a  root  this  day,  having  a  few  discarde<l  ones 
unset,  and  afterwards  divided  the  little  bulb,  which  would  have  been  the 
one  for  planting  in  Nov.  18S7,  and  by  taking  it  dose  to  the  window,  but 
without  a  microscope,  thought  I  could  perceive  the  embryo  plant  for  1828. 
The  possibility  of  this  %vill  probably  be  doubted.  A  few  months,  however, 
will  place  the  means  of  proving  it  m  your  reader's  hands.  I  think  with  the 
aid  of  a  microscope  my  supposition  will  be  found  correct.  I  am.  Sir,  Sec 
**  Sheffield,  Jan,  8.  1887.  John  WAan." 

Several  other  Answers  to  the  query  of  S.  haTe  been  received ;  one  by 
Thomas  Butler,  Esq  was  accompanied  by  a  draw- 
ing, {Jig.  102),  in  which  may  be  seen  the  embryo  ^  ^"^ 
flower  of  the  current  year,  with  the  embryo  biub 
at  its  base.  Mr.  B.  informs  us  that  he  cultivates 
at  his  residence,  Cornwall  Cotti^  Hackney, 
nearly  500  of  the  most  choice  varieties  of  tulip, 
and  that  he  intends  figuring  nil  the  finest  sorts  in 
cultivation  in  a  periodical  publication,  to  be  com- 
menced in  March  next.  Wc  have  seen  the 
drawings  which  he  has  prepared  for  this  work, 
which  are  equal  to  any  tniiig  of  the  kind. 

Mr,  French^  (p.  1 20l  an  accurate  and  intelli- 
gent observer,  says  "  wnat  is  by  people  in  general 
called  the  tulip  root,  is  nothing  more  thm  the 
bud,  or  embryo  of  the  plant  placed  on  the  proper 
root ;  when  this  bud  or  bulb  shoots  into  a  plant, 
other  buds  or  bulbs,  sometimes  one,  and  some- 
times more,  are  formed  at  the  base  of  the  leaves, 
as  in  other  herbaceous  plants  havingbuds  or  bulbs, 
and  as  in  deciduous  trees.     The  curious  part  of 
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the  proceas  u,  cnat  so  large  a  bulb  ihould  be  formed  annually  on  lo  small  a 
root ;  and  if  any  method  could  be  devised  by  which  the  tulip  could  be 
flowered  in  water  in  the  same  manner  as  the  hyacinth,  so  that  the  yarioin 
changes  it  undei^oes  might  be  observed  as  they  take  place,  it  certainly  would 
be  most  interestmg."  —  {Harlow^  Jan,  29.) 

Tlie  Bread  Fndt  Tree.—{E,  of  G.  §  6014,  and  fig.  534.),  being  nearly 
allied  to  the  fig,  may  it  not  prove  as  hardy  as  the  fig^?  Has  it  ever  been 
tried  against  a  wail  in  the  open  air  in  a  dry  soil  ?  Plants  are  now  to  be 
ha.l  in  abundance  at  seven  guineas  and  a  half;  ten  years  ago,  there  was 
scarcely  any  plants  to  be  found,  and  one  I  know  of,  was  sold  at  twenty 
guineas.  It  is  since  dead,  but  I  have  heard  of  a  plant  somewhere  in  the 
county  of  Durham  which  has  ripened  fruit.  —  (R.  S,  April  2.) 

We  recommend  this  subject  to  whoever  is  disposed  to  risk  seven  guineas 
und  a-half  for  the  gratification  of  horticulturists,  and  for  the  chance  of  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  to  add  the  bread  fruit  to  the  list  of  our  half  hardy 
fruits.  We  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  at  our  correspondent's  conjec- 
ture proving  true ;  there  are  many  stove  and  green-house  plants,  that  gar- 
deners never  think  of  exposing  to  the  open  air;  judging  from  the  coun- 
trr  they  come  from,  their  unfitness  for  our  climate  is  taken  for  granted, 
and  -the  idea  of  giving  them  a  trial  is  out  of  the  question.  Those  plants 
of  tropical  climates  wnich  are  hardy,  or  half  hardy,  have  been  discovered 
to  be  so  more  by  accident  than  design.  We  would  recommend  trying  every 
house  plant  in  the  open  air,  and  repeating  the  trials,  even  in  the  event  of 
want  of  success  in  the  first  und  second  instances-  Even  an  indigenous  plant, 
kept  in  a  hot-house  during  summer,  would  be  very  likely  to  die  if  exposed 
to  the  open  air  in  a  pot  durine  the  succeeding  winter.  The  plants  to  be 
tried  should  be  put  out  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  turned  out  of  the 
pots  into  poor  and  very  dry  soil,  and  sheltered  from  the  east  and  north. 
We  do  not  place  much  confidence  in  what  is  called  acclimating,  by  gradu- 
ally inuring  and  by  raising  successive  generations  fi'om  seed.  Starving  in 
poor  dry  soil,  for  one  year,  beforeputting  out,  is  |)erhap8  as  good  as  90  years' 
acclimating  Any  plant  from  a  hot  climate,  which  will  not  endure  the  cli- 
mate of  Britain,  in  the  first  or  second  year  of  its  introduction,  will  not  either 
itself,  or  in  any  future  generation  of  its  ofisprin^  from  seed,  become  hardier, 
or  at  least  nothing  like  sufficientlv  hardy  for  this  purpose.  Indian  cress,' kid- 
ney beans,  dahlias,  and  potatoes  have  been  raisea  in  this  country  from  seeds 
saved  here  for  many  years,  but  it  cannot*  be  proved  that  they  are  in  the 
slightest  degree  hardier  than  when  they  were  first  imported. —  Cond. 


Art.  IX.  Obituary. 

Died  in  March  last,  Mr.  John  Harding,  Agricultural  Bookseller,  at. 

James's  Street,  an  amiable  man,  and  the  first  London  bookseller  who  made 

a  separate  department  of  works  on  gardening,  agriculture,  field  sports,  and 

,  runu  afi&irslirgeneral.    His  extensive  and  vidui^le  stock,  it  appears,(Part 

IVA  are  to  be  sold  by  auction. 

On  Monday,  April  2.,  Mr.  Shepherd,  of  Sunbury,  and  on  the  same  day, 
about  the  same  hour,  Mr.  Andrews,  of  Vauxhall,  both  market  gardeners,  wlio 
have  been  for  many  years  noted  for  bringing  the  earliest  grapes  to  Covent 
Ga  rden  Market,  and  both  eminent  and  extensive  cultivators  of  grapes  and 

Sine  apples.    Both  raised  themselves  from  the  condition  of  serving  gar- 
eaers,  to  that  of  tradesmen  of  considerable  property,  and  both  are  suo- 
ceeded  by  healthy  and  vigorous  widows  and  sons. 
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PART  IV. 

ADVERTISBMEirrS   CONNECTED    WITH   OARDENINO    AND 
RURAL  AFFAIRS. 


TO  FLORISTS  AND  ADMIRBRS  OP  THE 
FINER  FLOWERS. 

U     DUNN    respectfully    an- 

*  *  nounces  to  Florbt*  «nd  others,  that  he 
will  hare  the  honour  to  submit  to  them  by  Pub. 
lie  Auction  about  the  middle  of  the  pceMot 
Month,  of  which  due  notice  will  beciiren,  all 
the  truly  raluable  and  well  selected  TULI  PS  of 
the  late  Thomas  Amd««w«,  Esq.,  Co«e«haU. 
Essex ;  and  at  the  Collector^  taste  and  judg- 
ment are  so  universally  known,  as  well  as  that 
no  expenee  has  been  spared  in  formmg  this  coU 
leetion,  the  Auctioneer  feds  a  confidence  in  as- 
furlnff  the  Public  that  it  will  be  found  when  in 
Uooro  to  answer  the  most  ianguine  expecUtiuos 
«r  those  who  may  attend  the  Sale,  there  being 
manr  of  the  finest  Tarietles  exdusirely  in  this 


inanrc 
Oardeiu 

And  in  the  following  Month  the  equally  fine 
oolloctinii  of  RanuncuUi<«es.  Geraniums,  Ac.  Arc. 

N.  B  On  the  Day  of  the  Tulip  Sale,  and  after, 
the  Tulips,  a  SinKle-horse  Chaise,  a  very  neat 
Four  Wheel  Pony  Chaise,  and  an  excellent 
Finiier  Or^,  late  the  property  of  the  same 
Gentleman. 

Sq^hm  fVaJden,  l<f  Mag,  18g7. 

EXHIRTTION  OF  TULIPS 

IJ    GROOM,    Florist,   WAL- 

*  **  worth.  retmectAilly  informs  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  Public  in  general,  that  his  superb 
Colloction  will  be  in  Bloom  during  the  Month 
of  May,  and  may  be  riewed  every  Day  ftt>m 
Nine  o'clock  till  Six,  Sundays  excepted.  Ad. 
mittance  !«. 

H.  O.  abo  begs  to  sUte  that  he  will  have  a 
great  variety  of  Ranunculuses  and  Anemones 
In  Bloom  during  the  Month  of  June,  whidi 
mav  be  viewed  every  Day  Arom  Nine  o*dodc 
till  Six,  Sundays  exec:  ted.    Admittance  gratia. 


I     CURTIS^  BOTANICAL  MAOASTHK 
,  In  numbers,  price  3s.  plain,  aa<  3i:  6dLeoloarc<. 

;t»he  new  series  or  this 

;  '^  baautlf^  Work  which  oommenccd  oa  the 
let  of  January  last  is  strongly  recommended  as 
the  cheapest  and  moat  accurate  Botanical  Pub- 
,  licatioutothoseLadies,  Gentlemen, andOar den 
,  ers  who  wish  to  become  scientifically  aoqnaiotMi 
>  with  the  Plants  they  cultivate.  It  Is  publiahcrf 
i  on  the  1st  Day  of  every  Month,  each  Number 
cont^ning  Eight  accurately  coloured  Plates  of 
rare.  Interesting,  or  beautiful  Planta.  with  am- 
B^e  Descriptions,  by  Dm.  Hookbr,  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Botany  iu  the  Uuiver«'ty  of  Glaa. 
gow. 

,  The  Proprietor  and  Conductor  of  the  BoCani. 
cal  Magaxinc,  Mt.  Samuki.  CiTans,  of  Glaaeo. 
,  wood,  near  Coggmhall,  Essex,  also  l>eits  to  in. 
,  form  those  who  wish  to  possess  the  former  Serifs 
of  this  Work,  that  the  whole.  (conUining  up- 
•  wards  of  STOOrokHirrd  Plates)  or  any  portion  of 
it,  may  he  had  at  his  ^arehouM  at  ProipecU 
Row,  Walworth,  or  of  the  Publishers,  and 
that  for  the  convenience  of  Purchasers  he  hat 
j  had  them  done  up  In  neat  Boards,  so  that  the 
(current  Numlier  and  a  Volume  of  the  old 
I  Series  can  be  delivered  together  Monthly,  or  m 
often  as  derired. 


CURVILINEAR      METALLIC      HOT. 
HOUSES. 

TONES  and  CLARKE  respect- 

*^  Ailly  bag  to  acquaint  the  Nobility  and  GcD. 
try  that  (in  addition  to  the  work  of  their  usual 
and  approved  construction)  they  have  reorativ 
eommenced  the  Dwnufkcture  of  CURVI. 
LINEAR  METALLIC  HOT-HOUSES  upon 
a  new  and  improved  principle ;  and  thgr  flatter 
M   that  th •-'- 


TO  HORTICULTURISTS  AND  OTHERS. 

Tu  IB  SOLD   lY    PaiVATS  CONTnACT, 

I  A   HIGHLY  valuable  and  de- 

^*  sirabte  FREEHOLD  ESTATE,    (Land. 
I  tax  redeemed,)  situated  in  the  Garden  of  Kent, 

on  the  Bank  of  the  River  Medway,  about  Two 

and  a  Half  Miles  ft-om  Maidstone,  and  Thirty 
I  from  London,  containing  about  Eighty  Acres 

of  Fruit,  Hops,  Lucerne,  Meadow,  and  Arable 
I  Land,  togetner  with  a  FarmJiouae,  and  aU 

necessary  Agricultural  Buildings. 
For  particulars  apply  Of  by  letter  postage 

paid)  to  Mr  T.  P.  Chakltoh,  Grove  Cottage. 

Looae,  near  Maidstone  Kent 


the  reasonable  terms  upon 
which  they  are  enabled  to  oflter  them  to  the 
Public  will  ensure  them  that  liberal  share  of 
patronage  and  support  which  they  are  so  anxU 
ous  to  merit 

Metaiiic  HotJumm  Hiamtfaetorg,  SS  Lhttd- 
Street t  BirmmghmH. 


TO  BOTANISTa 

To  BB  S<HJ>, 

A    FINE  Copy  of  that  scarce 

^^  Work,  Ludwig*s  ECTIPA  VEGETA- 
BILIUM,  being  Impressions  of  900  PUnts, 
done  In  coloured  Printer*s  Ink,  with  Descilp. 
tions  in  Latin  and  German.  Price  SL  To 
be  seen  at  No.  184  Fleet-Street 


AGRICULTURAL.  FARMTNO.  AND  BO. 

TANICAL  BOOK& 

Preparing  for  Sale  liy  Auction, 

'^PHE  entire  Collection  of  Boofe» 

^    upon  the  above  Suhieets,  forming  the 
AGRICULTURAL  LIBRARY 
of  the  late    . 
MR  JOHN  HARDING, 

AOBICI7LTUBAL  BOOKMIXBB,  ST.  JAMBS*B-«T«BBr, 
LONDON, 

which  will  be  sold  by  Auction  by  MeorL  Sra. 
WABT  Wbbatibt  and  Adlabo,  on  Monday, 
May  14th,  and  following  Days,  at  their  Gnat 
Room,  No.  191  Piccadilly,  Londoa  Catalogoes 
may  now  be  had  gratis,  upon  application,  post 
paid,  to  the  AucUoneers,  to  Messrs.  Habmmb 
and  Lbpabo,  PbII  Mall,  East,  or  LommAB. 
Rbo,  and  Ca,  Patemoster.Row,  or  fWm  al 
Country  Booksdlen  throu^  the  medium  of 
their  London  Agents. 
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WALWORTH,  SDRREY,  NEAR  'illR      Sketcbas  ftrom  Trect  actuallv  trained.    By  Jo. 
KING'S  HEAD  INN.  num  Hatwabo.    In  8vo.  Vi$.  bds.  th«  9d  Edit 

nm  T  i?T  «  n^f^-^o  ™uk  «^*«  ; .  *"»•  science  of  agriculture.  By 
^W\)  L.Jb  1 ,  a  Cottage,  with  very  i  josbph  HATWARa   i  voi.  svo.  ?#.  bd». 

^  Luve  Garden,  aitUAte  «•  a  houae  well  cat-  A  TREATISE  on  the  CULTURE  and  MA. 
«alated  for  a  Floriat ;  the  Stock  of  Caraationt,  N  AGEMENT  of  FRUIT  TREES,  in  which  ■ 
which  aienuineroua,Rununculaa,Tttlipa,Flnlu,  new  Method  of  Pruning  and  Training  It  ftally 
Framea,  Glanea,  ftc  maybe  taken  by  Appraiae.  ,  dcacrlbed.  To  which  la  added,  a  New  and  Im. 
nent,  or  at  a  ipeeiflc  Sum,  a*  may  be  agreed  on.  ,  prored  Edition  of  **  ObMrvationa  on  the  DIa. 
Etoquire  on  the  Premlaea,  or  of  Ha.  WnrrBuao,  eaaca,  Defecta,  and  lojuriea  in  aU  kind*  of  Fmlt 
KeiMm*!  Coach  Office,  58,  Piccadilly.  POMearioo  i  and  Foreat  Treea :  with  an  Account  of  a  parti- 
at  mdaummer,  or  immediately,  if  required.         i  cular  Method  of  Cure.'*    Publiahed  by  Order  of 

Government    By  Wuxiam  FoaarrH,  F.  A.  a 

'  and  F.  S.  A.  Gardener  to  hl«  lAa\mmtm  .»  KMi«in«- 
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THE  SPORTS  OF  THE  FIELD,  kc 
ThU  daj  it  pubUthcd,  in  3  VoIil  dcmr  4ta  price 
7L  Vs.  6d.  boardi,  or  S  Volf.  rojral  8va  price 
SL  Sfcboardt, 

WURAL  SPORTS;  or,  a  De- 

■cription  of  the  PloMuret  and  Amusements 
arlslnff  from  the  Air,  the  Fields,  the  Waters, 
and  the  Forests ;  being  Rules  and  Directions  for 
Shooting,  Fishing.  Hunting,  Training,  and  Rfa. 
nagementof  Dogs  for  Shooting.  Coursing,  HunC 
in«.  Sec  With  an  Abbreriation  of  the  Laws 
relatire  to  each;  Interspersed  with  Sketches 
and  Anecdotes  from  Natural  History. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Daxibu 

Illustrated  by  Screnty.two  Plates,  represent- 
ing One  Hundred  and  Eighty-three  Figures  of 
Dogs,  BeasU  of  the  Forest,  Land  Birds  of  Sport, 
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PART  I. 

ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Art.  I.  History .  of  the  First  Introduction  of  the  Modem 
Style  of  laying  out  Grounds  into  Russia;  with  some  Ac- 
count  of  the  Imperial  Residences  of  Tzarsco  Celo  and 
Taurida.    By  One  of  the  Imperial  Gardeners. 

Ml  zarsco  Celo  was  originally  brought  into  notice  by  the 
Empress  Catharine  I.,  who  built  a  small  palace  there,  and 

gve  it  that  name,  which  is  derived  from  Tzar,  imperial,  and 
do,  a  spot ;  Imperial  Spot  or  Hamlet  At  twelve  miles  dis- 
tance is  another  place,  where  the  same  Catharine  built  a  small 
palace,  called  Crasnoi  Celo,  or  Beautiful  Spot  On  the  Em- 
press Elizabeth  coming  to  the  throne  she  built  the  present 
palace,  with  every  degree  of  extravagance  of  finery.  All  the 
ornaments,  statues,  and  vases  were  gilt  in  leaf  gold,  on  oil. 
The  value  in  gold  amounted  to  above  a  million  of  ducats. 
The  front  of  the  building  is  above  1200  feet  long.  The 
garden  at  that  time  was  laid  out  in  the  Dutch  taste,  with 
straight  walks,  the  trees  all  clipped  in  different  forms,  and  the 
lateral  walks  lined  with  hedges  of  lime  trees;  the  latter  still  exist, 
only  that  the  trees  are  not  clipped.  Afler  the  death  of  Eliza- 
beth, Catharine  the  Second  ascended  the  throne.  About  the 
year  1768  Count  Munchausen  published  a  book  in  German, 
called  the  Haitsvater  (Father  of  a  Family),  the  reading  of 
which  seemed  to  give  Catharine  a  taste  for  modem  gardening. 
She  immediately  ordered  that  no  trees  should  be  clipped  in 
any  of  the  imperial  gardens,  but  that  they  should  be  lefl  to 
nature.  Afier  this  she  told  her  architect,  and  gardener,  that 
in  making  gardens  they  should  endeavour  to  follow  nature; 
but  this  they  could  neither  feel  nor  comprehend ;  they  at- 
VoL.  II.  —  No.  8.  c  c 
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tempted  to  vary  the  straight  line,  by  planting  single  trees  on 
each  side  of  the  serpentine  walks.  This  did  not  please  ;  fi>r 
though  the  Empress  could  not  exactly  direct  them  what 
they  ought  to  do,  yet  she  felt  convinced  in  her  own  mind, 
that  what  they  had  done  was  not  right.  At  a  small  distance 
from  the  garden  there  was  a  brook,  of  which  the  water  mean- 
dered in  a  very  pleasing  style ;  before  she  left  the  country  re- 
sidence, which  was  about  the  first  of  September,  she  ordered 
a  walk  to  be  made  on  the  side  of  the  brook.  This  was  com- 
pleted, and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  she  went  to  see  what  had 
been  done,  and  found  they  had  made  a  walk  on  the  side  of 
the  brook,  but  had  kept  it  parallel  with  the  brook,  and  had 
planted  single  trees  at  equal  distances  on  each  side  of  the  walk. 
On  her  coming  up  to  it  she  said,  "  No ;  thb  will  not  do ; 
this  is  not  what  I  wanted."  On  finding  she  could  have  no- 
thing done  to  her  mind,  she  determined  to  have  a  person 
from  England  to  lay  out  her  garden.  John  Busch,  of 
Hackney,  was  the  person  who  was  engaged  to  come  out  to 
Russia  for  this  purpose;  he  was  preferred  on  account  of 
speaking  the  German  language.  In  the  year  1771  be  gave 
up  his  concerns  at  Hackney,  with  the  nursery  and  foreign 
correspondence,  to  Messrs.  Loddiges.  Id  the  year  1 772  he 
commenced  his  first  work,  though  not  at  Tzarsco  Celo,  but 
on  a  hill  about  five  miles  nearer  town,  called  Pulkova.  In 
1 774  the  Empress  paid  her  first  visit  to  this  place.  On  en- 
tering the  garden,  and  seeing  a  shady  gravel  walk,  which  was 
planted  on  each  side,  and  winding,  she  appeared  struck  with 
surprise,  and  said,  "  This  is  what  I  wanted."  This  walk 
led  to  a  fine  lawn,  with  gravel  walks  round  it,  which  seemed 
to  strike  her  still  more  forcibly,  and  she  again  said,  "  Thb  is 
what  I  have  long  wished  to  have." 

The  following  year  the  T'zarsco  Gardens  were  given  to  the 
charge  of  John  Busch,  who  carried  on  the  work  till  the  year 
1789,  when  he  left  the  service  and  went  to  England.  Hb 
son,  Joseph  Busch,  succeeded  him,  and  went  on  with  the 
work  that  was  left  unfinbhed,  the  go^rden  not  being  finbhed 
during  the  reign  of  Catharine.  The  Emperor  Paul,  who 
succeeided  Catharine,  preferred  straight  walks  and  clipped 
trees.  The  late  Emperor,  Alexanda:  the  First,  was  fond 
of  both  styles.  Clipped  trees  are  still  continued  at  Tzarsco, 
and  other  places.  The  Emperor,  however,  does  not  suffer 
any  of  the  old  trees  to  be  touched,  only  such  as  have  he&a 
planted  by  hb  own  direction.  Carriage  roads  being  intro- 
duced intersecting  the  walks,  make  the  gardens  rather  unplea- 
sant to  walk  in,  as  one  must  always  be  on  the  look-out  in  case 
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of  a  carriage  cofning.  Hence  the  Tzarsco  Garden  is  become 
a  park  in  a  pleasure^round,  and  not,  as  is  usual,  a  pleasure- 
ground  surrounded  by  a  park. 

There  are  a  variety  of  good  buildings  in  the  gardens,  par- 
ticularly some  designed  and  built  by  Charles  Cameron,  and 
a  new  front  to  a  pait  of  the  palace  (fig.  103*)  by  Guaringi. 


103 


The  Emperor  has  enlarged  these  gardens  considerably,  and 
still  continues,  in  a  mixed  style  of  old  and  modem  art,  to  add 
and  improve,  and  particularly  in  the  park,  wherein  is  built  a 
dairy  which  the  imperial  fiimily  often  visit  during  their  resi- 
dence  at  Tzarsco,  and  also  two  gates  with  lodges  in  the 
Gothic  style.  These  and  other  buildings,  with  new  roads 
and  improvements  that  have  been  made,  have  added  much 
to  the  beauty  of  the  place  since  you  saw  it  in  1813.  In  these 
gardens,  the  extent  of  which  is  about  four  miles  in  circum- 
ference, the  keeping  is  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  in  Europe, 
no  expense  being  spared  to  have  every  thing  in  the  best  possi- 
ble order. 

The  present  improvements  are  executed  by  an  architect 
who  has  succeeded  Mr.  Busch  in  this  department,  the  latter 
being  now  employed  in  forming  an  entire  new  garden  and 
park  on  Yelagen  Island,  situated  in  the  Neva,  about  three 
miles  from  the  palace  of  St  Petersburg,  late  the  property  erf 
Count  Orloff,  but  now  belonging  to  the  imperial  ramily,  and 
containing  a  beautiful  palace  surrounded  with  garden  and 
park  scenery. 

TTie  Palace  and  Gardens  of  Taurida  {fig.  104.)  contain 
nearly  sixty  acres.  The  natural  surface  of  the  ground  pre- 
vious to  its  being  made  into  a  garden  was  flat,  and  in  many 
parts  a  bog ;  other  parts  were  occupied  as  kitchen^rdens  and 
artillery  magazines ;  there  were  also  many  private  buildings^ 
all  of  which  were  cleared  away  for  the  purpose  of  making  this 
garden,  which  was  begun  by  Prince  Potemkin  in  the  year 
1780>  and  was  finish^  by  the  same  prince*  Afterwards  it 
fell  to  the  crown,  and  was  a  &vourite  retreat  of  Catharine  the 
Second,  particularly  in  springy  before  Her  Imperial  Majesty 
went  to  her  summer  palace  Tzarsco  Celo,  and  likewise  in 
the  autumn,  when  the  weather  rendered  it  disagreeable  to  be 
so  far  from  town. 

c  c  2 
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The  garden  was  planned  and  superintended  by  WOliam 
Gk)uld,  from  Lancashire,  who  displayed  great  judgment  in 
forming  the  ponds,  out  of  which  he  got  sufficient  materials 
to  make  the  agreeable  variety  of  swells  and  declivities  which 
are  seen  in  Taurida  Gardens.  The  ponds  are  well  supplied 
with  water,  which  is  brought  upwards  of  twenty  miles  in  a 
small  canal^  cut  by  Peter,  the  First,  to  supply  the  fountains 
in  the  summer  garden  of  Petersbui^.  The  gardens  of 
Taurida  being  a^acent  to  a  large  reservoir,  a  small  con- 
duit was  cut  n*om  it  to  supply  the  ponds  and  cascades,  after 
which  it  falls  into  a  small  rivulet,  and  b  conveyed  under 
ground  to  the  river  Neva.  The  grounds  consist  of  a  pleasure- 
garden  {a  a  a),  small  park,  or  enclosure  for  grazing  (6),  re- 
serve ground,  nurseries,  &c.  (c  c\  and  forcing  gardens  (</).  The 
pleasure-garden  begins  at  the  palace  by  walks  leading  round 
the  pond,  which  forms  the  main  body  of  water  seen  m>m  the 
palace,  and  from  thence  round  the  park,  which  is  fenced  off 
on  one  side  by  a  cheval  de  Jrise^  and  on  the  other  side  by  a 
winding  canal  which  separates  the  reserve  grounds  from  the 
pleasure-garden.  Over  the  canal  are  bridges,  leading  to  the 
nursery  and  forcing  garden.  Some  of  these  (Jigs.  105.  and 
106.)  are  of  cast  iron,  ornamented  with  gilt  ornaments,  and 
considered  handsome.  The  hot-houses,  of  which  I  have  al- 
ready sent  you  plans,  are  of  great  extent,  and  contain  pines, 
vines,  peaches,  apricots,  plums,  cherries,  and  figs ;  there  are 
also  flower-houses,  and  a  large  orangery,  with  melon,  water- 
melon, and  pine  pits.  The  nursery,  or  reserve  ground,  con- 
tiuns  flowering  shrubs  which  bear  this  climate,  such  as  Cy- 
tisus  supinus,  SamMtcus  racem6sa,  Gfenista  tinctoria,  Potentilla 
frutic6sa,  St/ritiga  vulgaris,  Robin/a  caragfina,  &c^  Cratas'gus 
coccinea,  Cotone^ster  vulgaris,  /Zipp6phae  rhamnoides,  Loni- 
cera  tatiirica,  Comus  dlba,  and  various  species  of  SpiTde^eu 

The  following  is  the  general  distribution  of  the  Taurida  Gar- 
dens: {Jg.  104.) 

1.  Palace.  II.  Entrance  of  the  Park. 

5.  Great  Hall.  l^,  12, 18.  Sunk  Fence  which  sur- 

3.  Winter  Garden,  or  Conservatory.  rounds  the  Garden,  Park,  and 

4.  and  5.  Iron  Bridges  in  the  Plea-  Nursery. 
sure-Ground  (J!gi'  105.  and  106.)  15.  Wooden  Bridges. 

6.  Boat- House.  14.  Entrance  of  the  Water  into  the 

7.  Entrance  of  the  Water  by  the  winding  Canal  which  separates 
Conduit.  the  Nursery  from  the  Park  and 

8.  Small  Canal  sepatatinethe  Plea-  Pleasure-Grounds. 
sure-Ground  from  the  Park.  15.  Nursery. 

9.  Fence   separating    part    of  the  16.  Cherry-Shed. 

Park  from  the  Pleasure-Gbt)und.        17.    Green*house^     Forcing     and 

10.  Park.  Flower  Houses. 
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18.  Gardener's  House  and  Yard.  21.  Yard  for  receiving  Rubbish,  and 

1 9.  Melon  and  Pine  Pits.  open  Shed  for  GrarcTen  Lights,  &c. 
SO.  Iron  Palisading  separating  the       S3.  Cascades. 

Forcing  Garden  from  the  Nursery. 

104 

142  li 
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Forcing  Strawberries. 


33.  Laree  Orangery. 

34.  Back  GDtraooe  to  the  Fordog 
Houses  from  the  Street. 


25.  Basin  of  Water  connected  with 
the  River. 

26.  River  Neva. 


105 


27.  Streets  surrounding  the  Garden 
and  Palace. 


28.  Small  Rivulet  which  carri«  off 
the  Water  from  both  Cascades  into 
the  River. 


106 


29.  Iron  Bridge  over  the  winding     30.  Dry  Ditch. 
Canal  in  Uie  Nursery. 

Some  handsome  elevations  of  the  hot-houses,  and  other 
buildings,  and  some  views  of  the  palaces  and  grounds,  pro- 
cured tor  us  by  our  correspondent  with  extraordinary  pains 
and  trouble,  we  are  obliged  to  defer  for  the  present 


Art.  II.     On  a   Mode  of  preparing  Straixberries  for  earl^ 
forcings   as  practised  at  Courttands.     By    Mr.  William 

MiTCHINSON. 

Sir, 

I  COMMUNICATE  to  you  a  method  of  preparing  strawberry 
plants  for  early  forcing,  which,  as  it  is  not  practised  by  any 
other  gardener,  as  far  as  I  know,  I  presume  to  be  quite  new. 
Should  you  deem  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Gardener's 
Magazine,  I  hope  it  may  prove  acceptable  to  those  of  youi 
readers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  forcing  this  delicious  fruit 
through  the  gloomy  months  of  our  winter. 

About  the  beginning  or  latter  end  of  June,  according  to 
the  forwardness  of  the  season,  take  a  sufficient  number  of  pots, 
of  about  five  inches  in  diameter,  filled  with  very  rich  loam; 
plunge  them  to  the  brim  in  lines,  four  or  five  inches  apart,  in 
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tlie  spaces  between  the  rows  of  bearing  plants  in  the  open 
garden.  But  should  the  plants  from  which  the  stock  of 
rorcers  are  to  be  taken,  be  not  in  beds,  but  in  continued  rows, 
without  alleys  throughout  the  quarter,  which  is  frequently 
the  case,  it  will  then  be  best  to  have  two  rows  of  pots  plunged 
ns  above,  in  every  other  space,  and  the  space  left  will  serve  to 
walk  and  gather  the  fruit,  and  occasionally  water  the  plants, 
particularly  those  that  are  in  pots,  which,  while  they  are  in 
this  situation  (and  this  may  be  the  case  from  two  to  four 
weeks,)  will  require  regular  attention  as  to  watering,  in  order 
to  forward  them  as  much  as  possible.  When  the  runners  of 
the  old  plants  make  their  appearance,  and  are  just  beginning 
to  throw  out  roots,  it  is  then  the  proper  time  to  look  them 
over,  being  careful  to  select  the  strongest  and  most  promis- 
ing; insert  three  of  these  into  each  pot,  close  round  the 
sides  of  the  pot,  so  as  to  give  them  all  the  room  possible. 
They  may  be  fastened  down  with  hooks,  such  as  are  made 
use  of  in  laying  carnations ;  or  a  small  stone,  about  the  size 
of  a  walnut,  may  be  laid  upon  each,  which  will  answer  the 
same  purpose.  The  runners  will  generally  establish  them- 
selves in  a  few  days,  the  stone  may  then  be  taken  off,  and 
used  for  others  which  were  not  so  forward :  this  last  is  my 
own  practice.  Great  care  must  now  be  taken  to  divest  the 
young  plants  of  all  future  runners ;  and  as  the  plants  ma- 
naged in  this  way  generally  possess  extraordinary  vigour, 
they  will  throw  out  mese  rather  numerously,  which  must  be 
taken  off  regularly  as  they  appear,*  the  advantage  of  which 
will  soon  show  itself  in  the  increased  vigour  of  the  plants. 
When  these  small  pots  are  filled  with  roots,  and  before  they 
become  too  much  matted,  it  will  be  time  to  detach  the  run- 
ners from  the  old  plants ;  take  them  to  a  convenient  place, 
and  pot  them  into  pots  of  the  usual  size,  say  seven  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  according  to  the  sort  of  strawberry,  being 
careful  to  turn  them  out  without  disturbing  the  roots ;  and 
then  plunge  them  again  to  the  brim  in  an  open  part  of  the 
garden,  to  remain  till  the  season  of  forcing.  Paying  due 
attention  to  watering,  stringing,  &c.  they  will  be  in  fine  con- 
dition for  that  purpose,  and  greatly  superior  to  those  treated 
in  the  usual  way.  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

William  Mitchinson. 
CourilandSf  near  Exmouth^  Naoember  IS.  1826. 
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Art.  III.     On  forcing  Strawberries^  By  Mr.  William  Nott^ 
Foreman  of  the  Taunton  Nursery. 

Towards  the  end  of  August,  or  the  beginning  of  September, 
I  take  from  the  old  plants  of  Keen's  seedling,  (which  1  have 
proved  to  be  the  best  kind  for  forcing,)  the  young  plants  of 
that  season,  carefully  taking  them  up  with  as  much  earth  ad- 
hering to  their  roots  as  I  possibly  can.  After  planting  them 
in  pots  four  inches'  diameter,  I  place  them  in  an  open,  shady 
situation,  where  I  let  them  remain  until  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, when  I  remove  them  into  pots  eight  inches'  diameter, 
placing  them  in  a  cool  frame,  and  covering  at  night  if  frosty. 
In  thb  frame  I  let  them  remain,  with  proper  attention  as  to 
^ir  and  water,  until  the  middle  of  January,  when  I  remove 
them  to  the  forcing  pit,  which  should  be  prepared  and  ma- 
naged as  follows : 

The  pit  most  suitable  for  this  purpose  should  be  built  witb 
a  four-inch  brick  wall,  sunk  eighteen  inches  below  the  sur- 
face, four  feet  hi^h  at  back,  two  and  a  half  feet  in  front,  and 
four  feet  wide,  with  a  trench  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  the 
depth  of  the  pit,  both  at  back  and  Sont,  for  linings.  The  pit  must 
be  filled  nearly  to  the  top  with  new  bark  properly  prepared. 
When  the  heat  is  risen,  and  the  bark  settled,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  old  bark  should  be  placed  upon  it  for  the  purpose 
of  plunging  the  pots.  This  being  done,  and  care  taken  not 
to  have  them  more  than  six  inches  from  the  glass,  very  little 
air  must  be  given  until  they  begin  to  grow,  when  more  must 
be  admitted,  but  sparingly,  taking  care  to  give  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  keep  them  in  a  free  growing  state,  and 
taking  off  all  runners  as  soon  as  they  appear.  In  this  manner 
they  must  be  treated  until  they  produce  their  flower-stems, 
.when  they  must  have  a  larger  proportion  of  air,  in  order  to 
keep  them  from  growing  weak.  When  the  flowers  begin  to 
expand  as  much  air  must  be  given  as  the  weather  will  permit, 
and  every  attention  must  be  paid  as  to  keeping  them  supplied 
with  plenty  of  water,  and  a  heat  from  65"^  to  70%  which 
must  be  kept  up  by  repeated  linings  of  hot  stable  dungr 
both  at  back  and  front  of  the  pit.  The  compost  I  have  found 
to  suit  them  best,  is  three  parts  rich  maiden  loam,  and  one 
part  well-rotted  horse-dung,  well  mixed  together,  and  used 
as  coarse  as  possible,  with  five  or  six  large  potsherds  in  the 
bottom  of  each  pot.  If  this  work  is  b^gun  at  the  above- 
mentioned  time,  and  the  rules  here  laid  down  strictly  attended 
to,  the  operator  will  be  able,  early  in  April,  to  gather  plenty 
of  well-ripened  fruit     When  the  plants  have  done  bearing. 
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if  the  gardener  has  no  plantation  from  which  to  procure 
plants  K>r  the  following  season,  they  may  be  turned  out  of 
the  pots,  and  planted  upon  some  rich  ground  in  a  shady 
situation,  where,  with  plenty  of  water,  if  the  season  proves 
dry,  they  will  make  fine  young  plants  by  the  following  autumn. 
Where  this  plan  cannot  be  adopted,  a  good  crop  of  fruit 
may  be  got,  by  taking,  earli/  in  January^  the  strongest  young 
plants,  with  plenty  of  earth  adhering  to  their  roots,  and 
planting  them  in  the  fruiting  pots,  treating  them  as  before 
directed  from  that  time;  but  I  give  the  preference  to  the 
before-mentioned  season.  If  bark  for  the  pit  cannot  be  con- 
veniently procured,  stable  dung  will  answer  the  purpose  well 
enough.  I  am,  Sir,  &c.    . 

William  Nott. 
Taunton^  December^  1826. 


Art.  IV.     Extract  from  a  Communication  on  forcing  Stra^oh 
berries.     By  Mr.  Andrew  Morton. 

I  PLACE  my  pots  for  forcing  in  troughs  two  inches  in  depth, 
and  seven  in  width.  The  nearer  they  are  placed  to  the  glass 
the  better.  The  troughs  ought  to  be  well  painted  to  make 
them  water  proof,  and  should  at  all  times  be  kept  full  of  water. 
Thus  treated  the  plants  will  be  found  to  thrive  and  swell  their 
fruit  much  better  than  by  any  other  method ;  while  the  pots 
being  surrounded  with  water,  creeping  insects  are  prevented 
from  getting  to  them,  and  injuring  or  eating  the  fruit  Kid- 
ney-beans treated  in  this  way  answer  exceedingly  well,  grow 
much  quicker,  and  are  less  subject  to  the  red  spider. 

April  20.  1827. 


Art.  V.  On  the  Gardening  and  Botany  of  Spain.  By  Don 
Mariano  La  Gasca,  late  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Madrid. 

{Continued  from  Vol.1,  p.  S49.) 

•  The  botanical  gardens  of  the  four  special  schools  of  phar- 
macy, founded  in  the  present  century  at  Madrid,  Barcelona, 
Seville,  and  Santiago  in  Galicia,  are  chiefly  intended  to  rear 
those  plants  used  by  the  apothecaries,  and  in  the  demonstrations 
of  the  schools  of  botany  and  materia  medica. .  The  instruo- 
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tions  given  in  those  schools,  all  those  who  wish  to  obtain  the 
degree  of  professors  of  pharmacy  must  atteiMi  during  four 
years.  There  is  in  these  establishments  some  collections  of 
dried  plants,  a  small  cabinet  of  zoology  and  mineralogy,  and 
libraries  sufficiently  well  stocked  with  modem  books  of  all  the 
branches  of  science  that  throw  any  light  on  pharmacy.     The 

Erdens  of  these  schools,  though  small,  will,  in  my  opinion. 
It  longer  tlian  most  other  public  gardens  in  Spain,  because 
they  are  supported,  by  funds  which  are  independent  of  the 
public  treasury,  and  which  are  regularly  paid  every  year. 
These  funds  arise  from  the  degrees  and  tides  conferred  in 
those  schools;  from  the  exclusive  privilege  of  selling  the 
Pharmacopoeia  Hispana^  and  some  other  books,  which  every 
apothecary  in  Spain  must  possess ;  and  from  the  produce  which 
is  collected  from  the  biennial  visits  made  to  the  apothecaries' 
shops,  each  of  the  apothecaries  being  «pn  these  occasions 
obliged  to  pay  21.  sterling. 

Botanic  Gardens  of  Cadiz.  —  The  special  school  of  surgery 
and  medicine  of  Cadiz,  supported  from  the  beginning  of  that 
establishment  a  botanical  garden,  almost  as  large  as  that  which 
the  Apothecaries'  Society  of  London  have  at  Chelsea.  Con- 
tiguous to  it  there  is  another  smaller  garden,  belonging  to  the 
Cadiz  Economical  Society,  intended  for  the  naturalisauon  of 
American  plants  of  known  utility,  and  for  the  propagation  of 
the  valuable  insect  of  the  cochineal,  brought  over  from 
Oaxaca.  The  breed  and  propagation  of  this  insect  is  princi- 
pally entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Don  Antonio 
Cabrera,  wlio  has  also  made  improvements  in  this  branch.  In 
this  garden  I  saw  cultivated  in  the  open  air  a  plant  of  Ipomoe^'a 
Jaldpaj  brought  over  alive  from  the  country  of  its  birth,  and  a 
species  of  downy  Ci&ctus,  of  the  Tuna  kind,  which  was  brought 
over,  with  others,  from  Oaxaca  with  the  cochineal.  The  first 
of  these  two  gardens  was  intended  for  the  instruction  of  the 
physicians  of  the  royal  marine ;  but  in  fMfoportion  as  this  ma- 
rine has  disappeared,  the  garden  has  likewise  declined  for  want 
of  funds,  so  that  at  present  it  possesses  but  few  plants.  How- 
ever, I  saw  cultivated  there  in  the  open  air  some  species  of 
aloes  and  agaves,  the  Dracae'na  Draco,  the  Pomkria  glauca  of 
CavaniUes,  Parkins6nm  acule^ta,  some  species  of  shrubby 
capsicum,  the  Cestrum  noctdmum,  diumum,  and  laurif&lium, 
which  can  hardly  be  kept  alive  in  the  green-houses  of  Madrid. 
In  various  private  gardens,  one  of  the  varieties  of  the  plantain 
tree,  the  Misa  sapientum  of  Linnaeus,  is  cultivated,  and  produces 
well- matured  and  exquisite  fruit.  'J 'he  celebrated  Mutis,  who^ 
as  well  as  the  patriarch  of  Roman  agriculture,  Columella,  wa« 
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a  native  of  Cadiz,  received  the  first  notions  of  botany  in  this 
school,  under  Dr.  Castillejos,  to  whom  he  afterwards  repaid  the 
taste  and  inclination  he  inspired  him  with,  by  dedicating  to 
him  the  genus  Castilleja,  which  the  son  of  Linnseus  published. 
The  library  of  this  establishment  possesses  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  books  on  natural  history,  among  which  are  some  that 
are  not  found  in  that  of  the  botanical  garden  of  Madrid. 

Botanic  Garden  of  Lucar  de  Barrameda.  —  The  garden  of 
botany  and  naturalisation  established  in  San  Lucar  of  Barra* 
meda,  in  the  year  1805,  may  be  said  to  have  existed  in  an 
expiring  state  ever  since  March,  1808,  at  which  period  the 
stupid  populace,  led  by  some  fanatical  and  clerical  demagogues, 
destroyed  in  an  instant,  under  the  specious  veil  of  patriotism^ 
all  that  had  been  collected  there  at  an  immense  expense  and 
toil ;  making  the  sacrifice  in  honour  of  Ferdinand  and  of  the 
country,  and  in  hatred  of  the  favourite,  Oodoy,  who  had  been 
its  principal  founder,  and  had  declared  himself  its  strenuous 
supporter  and  patron.  Many  of  the  exotic  trees,  which  grew 
up  again  after  the  above  catastrophe,  are  still  preserved ;  but 
such  is  the  neglected  state  into  which  this  garden  has  iallen, 
that  it  has  only  one  gardener,  who  is  scarcely  paid,  and  but 
moderately  informed. 

Botanic  Garden  of  Alicante.  —  The  board  of  commerce  of 
Alicante,  established  in  1815,  with  the  permission  of  govern- 
ment, a  botanico-agricultural  garden,  the  direction  and  pro- 
fessorship of  which  was  given  to  Don  Claud io  Boutelon,  who 
filled  them  till  1819,  when  he  removed  to  Seville,  to  direct 
the  cultivation  of  the  Guadalquivir  islands,  granted  to  the 
company  of  this  name.  Since  that  period,  the  garden  of 
Alicante  began  to  be  neglected,  and  I  suppose  it  no  longer 
exists. 

Botanic  Garden  ofMuchamiel. —  In  the  town  of  Muchamiel, 
at  two  short  leagues  from  Alicante,  Prince  Pio  founded,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  a  superb  botanical  gar- 
den, which  was  laid  out  according  to  the  system  of  Linnseus, 
and  which  I  visited  in  1810.  There  were  upwards  of  2,000 
American,  African,  and  Asiatic  plants,  cultivated  in  unshel- 
tered ground,  and  in  the  open  air,  as  if  they  were  in  their  na- 
tive regions ;  these  were,  many  species  of  the  genera  /Salvia, 
jSol&num,  Cestrum,  Cactus,  Aloe,  Cot5^1edon,  Mim66a,  Pelar- 
g6nium,  Mesembry&nthemum,  the  Zaiirus  p6rsea,  and  the 
Ann6na  cherimSlia.  It  was  then  tended  with  sufficient  care, 
a  botanical  gardener  having  arrived  from  Valencia  for  the 
purpose,  audit  possessed  a  tolerably  extensive  library.  This, 
and  other  botanical  and  pleasure  gardens,  which  are  found  in 
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the  south  of  Spain,  are  strong  testimonies  of  the  numerous 
and  important  acquisitions  which  might  have  been  made  by 
the  agriculturbts  of  Spain,  if  the  political  institutions  had  not 
uniformly  endeavoured  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  efibrts 
of  private  individuals,  desirous  of  benefiting  by  them.  After 
the  decease  of  its  founder,  the  garden  of  Prince  Pio  com- 
menced to  decline. 

Botanic  Garden  qf  Penacerrada.  —  But  according  to  well- 
grounded  information,  not  far  from  Muchamiel,  in  the  town 
of  Penacerrada,  the  Marquis  of  this  name  and  of  Beniel 
founded  in  1814  another  garden,  which,  it  is  asserted,  is  finer 
than  that  of  Prince  Pio,  and  in  which  he  has  collected  not 
only  the  rarest  plants  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  the  king- 
doms of  Valencia  and  Murcia,  but  likewise  many  others,  which 
he  had  caused  to  be  brought  over  from  the  gardens  of  France 
and  Italy,  and  not  a  few  from  the  island  of  Cuba,  which  were 
forwarded  to  him  either  alive,  or  in  seed. 

Botanic  Garden  of  ValcTicia.  —  The  botanical  instructions 
in  the  University  of  Valencia,  as  forming  part  of  the  medical 
sciences,  have  been  given  there  from  time  immemorial ;  but  I 
Icnow  not  whether  it  possessed  a  botanical  garden  previous  to 
the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  at  which  ))eriod  the  rector 
of  that  university,  the  Canon  Don  Vicente  Blasco^  liegan  to 
form  the  one  now  exbting,  which  Ls  situated  to  the  north- 
west of  the  city,  at  a  short  half  mile  from  its  walls,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Turia.  It  comprises  about  eighteen  fane- 
gadas  (27  acres)  of  land  of  excellent  quality,  and  has  a  great 
abundance  of  water  for  irrigation.  Its  walks  are  planted  with 
different  varieties  of  orange,  citron,  lemon,  and  bergamot  trees, 
the  proceeds  of  which  contribute  towards  its  support.  Many 
specimens  of  plants  which  were  cultivated  in  the  archiepiscopal 
garden  of  Puzol,  presented  by  several  individuals  of  that  city 
and  its  environs,  were  transplanted  there ;  it  being  also  con- 
siderably augmented  by  the  collections  of  seeds  which  were 
transmitted  yearly  from  the  botanical  garden  of  Madrid. 
When  we  take  the  fine  climate  of  Valencia  into  consideration, 
its  well  as  its  fertile  soil,  and  the  abundance  of  water  it  enjoys 
for  irrigation,  this  garden  ought  to  be  one  of  the  richest  in 
Europe,  especially  m  plants  peculiar  to  warm  climates ;  but 
far  from  improving,  it  has  been  decaying  from  its  commence- 
ment ;  and  this,  simply  because  its  professor  of  botany,  who 
was  the  only  scientific  man  in  it,  was  under  the  immediate 
controul  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  university,  composed 
for  the  greater  part  of  theologians  and  barristers,  who  in 
Spain,  generally  speaking,  <»^tertain  a  contempt  for  the  natural 
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sciences,  and  of  a  rector,  invariably  a  tbeoI<man  and  a  cler^- 
man.  The  splendid  library  of  this  university,  the  gift  of  ihe 
immortal  Don  Francisco  Bayer,  which  abounded  in  books  of 
natural  history,  became  a  prey  to  the  flames,  during  the  siege 
that  Valencia  suffered  in  the  latter  part  of  1811,  as  did  also 
the  archiepiscopal  library,  which  was,  perhaps,  the  second  in 
the  nation. 

Botanic  Garden  of PtizoL — The  enlightened  piety  ofHis  Grace 
Don  Francisco  Fabian  and  Fuero,  archbishop  of  Valencia, 
was  in  the  last  century  successfully  exerted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  botanical  garden  in  the  town  of  Puzol,  three  leagued 
distant  from  the  city,  which  is  the  most  beautiful  I  ever  visited. 
About  half  of  it  was  appropriated  to  the  cultivation  of  trees  of 
the  families  of  ffesperideae,  and  Annonaceae,  and  other  exotica, 
and  the  other  half  for  shrubs,  small  trees,  bushes,  and  herbs, 
also  exotic,  and  mostly  American.  Its  circular  or  oval  bedu, 
were  distributed,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
imitate  the  compartments  of  a  genealogical  tree,  the  trunk  and 
branches  of  which  formed  the  walks.  The  latter,  paved  with 
blue  glazed  tiles  of  Valencia,  covered  the  trenches  that  con* 
veyed  the  water  for  irrigation.  There  I  saw,  cultivated  in  the 
open  air,  for  the  first  time,  the  Ski  via  tubifera,  involucr&ta, 
poly^tkchya,  leonuroides,  tiliacifolia,  leuckntha,  mexic^na,  two 
species  of  Tournef6rt2Vz,  Parkinsonm  acule&ta,  the  Ruizia  fr^- 
grans  of  Pavon,  the  Erythryna  corallodendron,  Berberis  pin* 
nata,  the  Bignon/a  stans,  the  Zaiirus  persea,  the  Ann6na  cheri' 
moliaj  the  Pbidium  /?yriferum  and  joomiferum,  different  spe- 
cies of  Mimosa,  among  which  there  are  two  forming  high  and 
tufted  trees,  which,  when  1  examined  them  in  the  herbarium^ 
three  years  ago,  I  judged  to  be  new.  There  also  I  saw  the 
Cerbera  TAe^tia  and  ovata,  Bauhinm  latifolia,  ArUia  humilis, 
Sapindus  sapon^ria,  Cam^llm  japonica,  Anthol^za  aethiopica, 
Artan  coloc^ia,  ^mar^llis  regmae,  Atamdsco^  and  another 
species.  The  Cirica  Fapiya  yielded  excellent  fruit  by  guard- 
ing it  only  with  a  palm  mat  in  the  coolest  days  ot  winter, 
Different  American  species  of  Ipomoe'a  and  Conv61vu1us,  the 
Trop8e61um  mkjus,  mmus,  and  peregrinum,  the  Maurdnd/a  sem- 
perfl6rens,  the  Dolichos  lign6sus,  and  Pl]ase61us  Caiacilla 
climbed  and  adorned  the  trees,  the  walls,  and  the  palings.  I 
was  never  tired  of  admiring  this  delightful  garden,  in  which, 
every  time  I  visited  it,  I  found  some  new  attraction ;  and  I  still 
think  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  another  offering  such  a 
surprising  and  fine  totU  ensemble  of  rarities  in  the  open  air. 

But  this  garden,  which  in  so  small  a  compass  was  able  to 
diffuse  so  much  information,  and  from  which  issued  the  An- 
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n6na  cherim6lia^  ZA6rus  p^rsea,  and  Arichys  hyppogse^'a,  which 
are  now  cuUivated  in  Valencia,  though  not  so  much  as  tb^ 
ought  to  be,  and  others  which  are  reared  as  ornamental  plants, 
has  just  been  destroyed,  and  turned  into  arable  lands,  by  order 
of  the  present  archbishop  of  Valencia ;  at  least  this  is  stated 
in  the  periodical  work,  entitled  Ocios  de  EspaHoUs  emigrados 
(Leisure  Hours  of  the  Spanbh  Emigrants;  London,  Jan.  1825; 
Art  Barbarism  associated  to  Fanaticism).  Vl^hat  a  contrast 
indeed  the  dark  barbarism  of  the  above  archbishop,  Simon 
Lopez,  by  thus  destroying  the  precious  collection  of  exotics 
treasured  up,  during  the  space  of  forty  years,  at  so  mudi 
expense,  care,  and  toil,  by  his  enlightened  predecessors,  offers 
to  the  diligent  endeavours,  which  at  the  same  time  the  distin- 
guished Qmon  Cabrera  is  making  to  naturalise  in  the  Penin- 
sula the  precious  insect  of  the  cochineal,  and  the  plants  which 
sustain  i^  and  whatever  exotics  he  can  obtain  I 

Botanic  Gardens  of  Barcelona.  —  Lastly,  there  is  in  Barce- 
lona, besides  the  garden  belonging  to  the  collie  of  pharmacy, 
another  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  illustrious  Board  of 
Commerce  of  that  city,  the  direction  and  professorship  of 
which  are  intrusted  to  the  doctor  of  medicine,  Don  Francisco 
Bahi,  known  by  his  translations  of  the  Elements  of  Botany  by 
Plenk,  and  by  different  valuable  memoirs,  which  he  published 
in  the  Journal  of  Agriculture  and  Arts^  of  which  he  was  the 
editor,  and  whidi  commenced  in  September,  1815,  and  ended 
towards  the  latter  part  of  1821. 

This  garden,  founded  in  the  last  century,  at  the  suggestions 
of  the  Marquis  of  Mina,  was  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of 
Sentmanat,  who  ceded  it  to  the  College  of  Surgery  of  that 
city,  for  the  erection  of  a  botanical  garaen,  causing  an  apart- 
ment for  delivering  lectures  to  be  built  at  his  own  expense. 
But  the  professorship  of  botany  in  the  said  school  of  surgery 
having  been  suppressed  in  1801,  the  garden  was  ceded  to  the 
Assembly  of  the  Consulate,  under  whose  auspices  it  continues 
till  this  day,  though  the  University  of  Barcelona,  erected  by 
virtue  of  the  regulations  of  public  instruction  decreed  by  the 
Cortes,  has  now  ceased  to  exist,  lliis  garden  is  situated 
within  the  city  walls,  and  occupies  an  extent  of  about  twenty 
fanegadas  (30  acres)  of  ground ;  it  is  fenced  by  a  handsome 
iron  railing  on  the  eastern  side,  which  borders  on  beautiful 
garden  grounds,  and  by  a  high  balustrade  on  the  western  side, 
which  mces  the  land  wall.  The  plants  chiefly  cultivated  there, 
are  those  of  known  utility  in  agriculture  and  the  arts,  for  the 
promotion  of  which  the  instructions  given  to  the  pupils  is 
particularly  directed.      This  garden  was  in  correspondence 
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with  some  of  the  principal  ones  of  France  and  Italy,  and 
received  every  year  from  that  of  Madrid  whatever  seeds  it 
requested  to  have  sent.  The  practical  school,  that  is  the 
arrangement  of  the  plants,  is  laid  out  according  to  the  sexual 
system  of  Linnaeus* 

{To  be  continued.) 


Art.  VI.  Comparative  Remarks  on  Limekilns^  and  the 
Burning  of  Lime^  the  Result  of  many  Years*  Experience  of 
C.  J.  Stuart  Menteath^  Esq.  on  the  Estate  of  Chsebum,  in 
Dumfiies-shire.     Communicated  by  Mr.  Menteath. 

Sir, 

The  application  of  calcined  lime  to  the  soil  is  of  so  much 
importance  in  horticulture,  as  well  as  agriculture,  that  useful 
information  on  the  subject  cannot  be  otherwise  than  highly 
acceptable  to  the  readers  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine.  My 
experience  in  the  quarrying  and  burning,  or  what  may  be 
called  the  manufacture,  of  calcined  lime,  has  been  very  exten- 
sive. I  have  tried  various  kilns  and  plans  of  burning,  and 
I  have  made  an  improvement  on  what  I  consider  the  best  of 
diese  plans,  to  describe  which  is  my  prindpal  object  in  send- 
ing you  this  paper.  It  is  true  you  have  described  both 
Booker's  kiln  and  mv  kiln  in  your  valuable  Eficycloptrdia  of 
jigriculture ;  but  as  I  have  since  made  some  improvements 
on  my  own  invention,  and  as  you  have  Hot  given  engravings 
of  these  kilns  in  the  Encyclopaedia,  this  communication  will 
serve  as  an  appendix  to  the  subject  of  limekilns  {§  S589 — 
S590.)  in  that  work.  '   • 

Lime  will,  in  all  cases,  be  most  economically  burned  by 
fuel,  which  produces  little  or  no  smoke,  because  the  necessaiy 
mixture  of  the  fuel  with  the  broken  limestone  renders  it  im- 
possible to  bring  it  in  contact  with  a  red  heat,  whi6h  may 
ignite  the  smoke.  Dry  fuel  must  also,  in  all  cases,  be  more 
advantageous  than  moist  fuel,  because  .in  the  latter  case  a 
certain  quantity  of  heat  is  lost  in  expelling  the  moisture  in  the 
fijrm  of  vapour  or  smoke. 

Booker^ s  kiln  {fig.  107.)  is  the  best  of  all  forms  that  have 
hitherto  been  brought  into  notice  for  buniing  lime  with  coke, 
or  other  dry  smokeless  fiiel.  The  kiln  of  this  description  at 
Closebum  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  bank;  it  is  circular 
within,  thirty-two  feet  high  from  the  furnace,  three  feet  diame- 
ter at  top  and  bottom,  and  seven  feet  diameter  at  eighteen 
feet  from  the  bottom  ;  i^  has  cast-iron  doors  to  the  fuel-cham- 
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ber  (J^.  108.  a)  IQS 
and  ash-pit  (b), 
and  a  cast-iron 
cap  or  cover  (/g, 
107.  c  d)t  which  ^ 
turns  on  a  pivot, 
and  rests  on  a  curb  ring 
fixed  on  the  top  of  the  ma- 
sonry of  the  kiln  (rf).  The 
use  of  this  cover  is  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  more 
heat  than  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  fuel  burning,  for 
which  last  purpose  the 
cover  has  only  an  opening 
i  at  top  {d)f  twelve  inches  in 
diameter.  The  principal 
advantage  of  this  construc- 
tion is,  that  very  litde  heat 
:  is  lost,  and  that  lime  may 
be  bunied  with  almost  as 
little  fuel  in  winter  as  in 
summer;  another  advan- 
tage, and  one  of  consider- 
able importance  in  a  coun- 
try sale,  where  a  kiln  is 
not  worked  sometimes  for 
two  or  three  days  together,  is,  that  by  closing  the  orifice  {d)  at 
tpp,  and  the  furnace-doors  (^.  108.  ab)  below,  the  fire  may 
be  kept  alive  for  foi;^'  or  five  days.  In  the  ordinary  descriptions 
of  kilns  without  cc^^rs,  the  fire  is  usually  extinguished  in 
twenty-four  hours,  especially  in  the  winter  season.  In  Booker's 
kiln,  one  measure  of  coke  will  burn  four  measures  of  limestone. 
The  fuel  for  the  limekilns  at  Closebum  is  brought  from  a 
distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  and  it  is  found  that  one  third  of 
the  expense  of  carriage  is  saved  by  coking  it  at  the  coal-pits. 
A  measure  of  this  cqke  burns  as  much  lime  as  the  same  mea- 
sure of  coal ;  as  when  coal  is  used  in  the  limekiln  it  may  be 
said  to  be  coked  before  it  has  much  effect  on  the  limestone. 
One  of  Booker's  kilns,  when  coke  is  used,  yields  nearly  three 
fourths  of  its  contents  of  well-burned  lime  every  day* 

The  MenteaihKiln. — Where  lime  is  to  be  burned  with  coal  or 
smoky  fuel,  a  form  has  been  adopted  at  Closebum,  which  I  have 
invented,  and  which,  from  a  very  extensive  experience,  I  have 
proved  to  be  much  superior  to  those  in  common  use.  This 
kiln,  which  may  be  designated  the  Closebum  oval  limekiln, 
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ifis*  109.)  is  built  in  a  similar 
ition  to  the  other.  It  is  oval 
ground     plan,     both      no 

om  {^.  111.);   with 
*s  to   the  fuel-chain - 
and  ash-pit  {fig,  109. 
,  and  an  arched  cover  I      .      . 
he   top  (^.112.  ^),VL^ 
;h  moves  on  small  wheels,  is 
m  off  and  on  by  wind-  1 1 1 
IS  {hh)^  and  has  two  small /T^ 
lings,  serving  as  chimneys, 
he  exit  of  the  smoke  (/i). 
heightof  the  kiln  is  thirty- 
feet  :  the  short  diaineter  at 
Liel-chamber  is  twenty-two 
es  {fg.  111.);  at  the  height  of 
has 


1^ 


113 


twenty  feet  the  short  diameter 
gradually  extended  to  five  feet 
{fig,  109.),  and  this  dimension  is 
continued  to  the  top,  where  the 
oval  is  nine  feet  by  five  feet 
lis  (^.110).    As  the 

*  _  fuel-chamber       to 

this  kiln  is  very 
broad  in  propor- 
tion to  its  depth, 
three  separate 

doors  or  openings 
become  necessaiy 
{fig.  113.),  as  well 
as  advantageous, 
for  more  speedily 
I  and  easily  drawing 
out  the  lime. 

In   some  cases, 

instead  of  a  mov- 

.  able  cover,  a  per- 

^  manent  roof  of  ma- 

-sonry    {fig.    114.) 

may    be    adopted. 

This   roof   should 

liave    proper    openings   to    admit 

the  supply  of  lime  and  fiiel,  and  these  may  be  closed  by 
•     Vol.  II.  —  No.  8.  d  d 
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sliding  shutters  or  hinged  doors,  while,  in  the  roo^   there 
should  be  a  chim-  i  >  * 

ney  for  the  escape 
of  the  smoke.  It 
will  readily  be 
understocxl,  that 
the  use  of  a  cover, 
whether  fixed 
or  movable,  is 
chiefly  to  retain 
the  heat ;  but 
where  the  cover 
is  a  fixed  struc- 
ture, and  suffi- 
ciently large,^  something  will  be  gained  by  placing  the  fiiel 
and  limestones  there,  to  be  dried  and  heated  before  they  are 
thrown  into  the  kiln. 

Three  fifths  of  the  contents  of  the  Closebum  oval  kiln 
may  be  drawn  out  every  day,  and  when  it  is  closed  at  top  and 
bottom,  the  fire  will  not  go  out  for  five  or  six  days. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c 
Closebum^  January  2.  1827.  J.  S.  Menteath. 

In  the  Register  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  (vol.  iv.  p.  290.), 
a  description  and  figure  is  given  of  Heathom's  combination  of 
a  limekiln  and  coke-oven,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prepare 
quicklime  and  coke  in  the  same  kiln  by  a  single  operation  ; 
and  the  arrangements  to  effect  it  are  at  once  so  simple  and  so 
complete,  as  seemingly  to  preclude  the  capability  of  any  ma- 
teriaJ  improvement.  The  economy  of  the  process  is  likewise 
carried  to  the  greatest  possible  degree ;  for  that  portion  of 
the  coal  which  is  separated  from  it  to  form  coke,  is,  by  its  com- 
bustion, rendered  subservient  to  the  burning  of  the  lime- 
stone ;  and  the  coke,  owing  to  its  increased  bulk,  being  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  as  valuable  as  coal  in  the  market,  the  expense  of 
burning  is  very  much  reduced. 

This  kiln  and  oven  are  delineated  as  raised  on  a  flat  sur- 
fiice  [Jig*  115.),  the  lime  being  raised  by  means  of  a  jib  and 
crane,  though,  like  other  kilns,  it  might  be  placed  on  the  side 
of  a  bank  for  supply  in  the  usual  manner.  Those  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject  may  refer  to  the  work  from  which 
this  account  is  quoted ;  or  to  the  patentee,  Mr.  Heathom, 
Maidstone,  or  40.  Coleman  Street,  London.  The  kiln  is 
now,  and  has  for  some  time  past  been  in  full  operation,  at  the 
patentee's  lime-works  at  the  former  place.     In  districts  where 
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cobX  is  dear  this  will  probably  be  found  a  valuable  improve- 
ment; but  with  some  descriptions  of  coal  it  is  impracticable, 
and  in  all  cases  the  labour  will  be  considerably  increased. 

The  ride  walls  of 
this  kiln  (a  a)  are  four 
feet  thick;  the  iron 
bars  at  the  bottom 
{b  b)  ate  drawn  out 
when  the  kiln  is  to  be 
emptied.  The  lime- 
stone is  rused  in  a 
box  ((0>  hy  means  of  a 
jib  and  crane(4^);  when 
raised  ^he  jib  is  swung 
round,  and  the  lime- 
box  tUted,  by  which 
the  whole  contents 
are  thrown  down  the 
shaft.  The  coke  ovens 
(y/)  may  be  two,  or 
a  greater  or  less  num- 
ber, according  to  the 
magnitude  of  the 
works.  They  are 
supplied  with  coal 
through  iron  doors, 
which  doors  have  a 
long  and  nai row  hori- 
zontal openine  in  the 
upper  part  of  uem,  to 
admit  sufficient  atmo- 
spheric au*  to  produce 
combustion  in  the  :n- 
flammaUe  part  of  the 
coal.  The  flames  thus 
produced  pass  into  the 
lime  shaft,  and  the 
flues  (gg)  are  pre- 
vented from  interfer- 
ing with  each  other  by 
a  partition  wall  (kj. 
When  the  kiln  is 
charged  the  openings 
in  m>nt  and  beneaSi 
the  iron  bars  (t  t)  are 
closed,  as  ate  certain 
openings  made  in  the  shaft  (k^  and  in  the  coke  ovens  (/),  at  convenient 
distances^  for  the  purpose  of  mtroducine  iron  bars  as  pokers,  to  accelerate 
the  process.  When  the  coal  is  redoced  to  coke,  it  is  taken  out  by  a  long- 
handled  iron  hoe. 

In  the  Mechanic^  Magazine  (vol.  vii.  p.  177,  178.)  are 
figures  and  a  description  of  a  Yorkshire  limekiln  (said  to 
be  a  very  good  one),  for  burning  lime  with  coal  or  coke. 
**  Bottom  part^  where  the  lime  is  drawn  out,  a  circle  of  about 
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eighteen  inches'  diameter,  and  widening  gradually  upwards 
(in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  cone,  with  the  apex  cut  off)  to 
about  one  half  or  one  third  of  the  whole  depth,  and  then  the 
remainder  carried  up  perfectly  cylindrical  to  the  top,  the  dia- 
meter of  the  cylinder  being  about  one  third  of  the  whole 
depth." 

<^  In  fixing  on  a  place  to  build  such  a  kiln,  the  side  of  a 
hill,  near  the  rock  to  be  burnt  into  lime,  is  always  preferred ; 
the  workmen  begin  by  excavating  a  large  hole  in  the  place 
where  it  is  to  be  erected,  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  bury  the 
back  part  of  it  in  the  ground.  In  building  up  the  kiln, 
there  are  two  walls  carried  up ;  the  space  betwixt  them  is 
filled  with  small  rubble,  to  keep  in  the  heat,  and  next  to  the 
inner  wall  the  kiln  has  a  lining,  about  a  foot  or  half  a  yard  in 
width,  of  a  slaty  gritstone  that  will  stand  heat  well :  when  the 
lining  wants  repairs  or  renewing,  the  wall  behind  it  keeps  the 
rest  of  the  materials  from  falling  in.  A  kiln,  built  according 
to  the  plan  hereunto  annexed,  would  cost  about  25lJ* — Cond* 


Art.  VII.     On  Melon  Compost,  and  on  the  Influence  of  Soil 
on  the  Flowers  of  Hydr&ngea  hortinsis.    By  W.  R.  Y. 

I  HAVE  always  used  the  compost  to  which  the  Dutch  so 
strictly  adhere ;  viz.  one  third  strong  hazel  loam,  one  third 
scouring  of  ditches,  and  one  third  rotten  dung,  exposing  the 
mixture  two  years  to  the  influence  of  the  summer  and  winter, 
to  evaporate  what  noxious  qualities  may  lurk  in  the  earths; 
for  it  is  well  known,  that  in  proportion  to  the  d^ee  of  salt 
of  iron,  it  will  be  proportionably  sterile.  I  had  often  ob- 
served the  leaves  of  my  melons  turn  yellow;  occasionally 
plajits  died  for  which  I  could  not  account :  I  suspected  iron, 
as  it  pervades  our  district,  to  be  the  cause;  but  as  the  magnet 
would  not  take  up  any  of  the  compost,  my  attention  was 
diverted  from  that  point  SimiUr  results,  in  future  seasons, 
again  called  mv  attention  to  it,  and  I  added  lime*  to  correct 
the  sulphate  of  iron,  if  any ;  but  I  lost  my  whole  crop,  I  fan- 
cieA,  by  the  application  of  the  lime.  As  during  winter  a  red 
oxide  filtered  from  the  compost  heap,  I  again  felt  certain  of 
the  presence  of  iron.  I  submitted  the  compost  to  the,  test  of 
burning,  and  having  by  that  means  got  rid  of  the  superabun- 
dant carbon,  the  magnet  immediately  detected  the  iron.  I 
changed  my  soil,  and  have  never  since  lost  any  melon  plants. 
The  experiment  proves,  that  the  old  test  of  the  loadstone  may 
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be  defeated  by  the  presence  of  other  inherent  matter;  for 
though  it  was  inactive  over  the  cold  soil,  it  acted  in  full  force 
upon  the  soil,  when,  by  roasting,  it  had  discharged  its  gas. 

Hudringea  JiortSnsis.  —  While  a  profitable  experiment 
resulted  on  the  one  hand,  a  great  amusement  occurred  on  the 
other,  with  some  green-house  plants.  I  mixed  the  compost 
fresh  from  the  ditch,  with  water,  and  found  a  precipitation  of 
iron :  I  used  the  soil  and  water  to  a  hydrangea,  a  cutting  from 
the  common  pink  variety,  and  it  so  altered  the  colour  to 
purple,  as  to  form  a  ne^  plant  I  applied  the  same  to  the 
Cinna  indica,  and  some  other  scarlet  and  blue  plants,  but 
obtained  no  apparent  change  of  colour.  I  have  always  con- 
sidered the  brilliancy  of  colour  to  depend  upon  die  air-bubbles 
under  the  epidermis  of  the  petals,  and  was  much  surprised  at 
not  having  effected  a  change  in  the  Cdnna^  though  the  colour 
will  change  under  strong  rays  of  solar  light.  Pink  and  purple 
flowers  may  be  more  sensible*  of  the  influence  of  the  gas, 
being  secondary  colours,  than  the  red  and  blue,  which  are 
primary. 

This  district  is  upon  freestone;  the  adjoining  is  limestone: 
.upon  the  line  of  junction  are  the  wild  flowers  indigenous  to 
both  soils,  and  it  is  wonderful  to  see  the  brilliancy  of  the 
colour  of  them  upon  the  latter,  in  comparison  of  the  former. 

1  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  above  experiments  are 
new  to  you  or  your  readers ;  if  new,  they  may  afford  security 
to  operative  melon  growers,  and  amusement  to  florists.  The 
subject  is  very  interesting  to  myself  and  some  other  botanical 
friends  here.  I  am  no  chemist,  but  if  your  correspondents  can 
elicit  any  information  from  that  science,  I  think  they  will  add 
much  to  vour  valuable  work. 

Sheffield^  May,  1826.  W.  R.  Y. 

There  is  a  fine  opening  in  horticulture  for  any  chemist  of 
leisure,  and  practical  acquaintance  with  the  various  operations 
of  garden  culture  and  management,  to  exert  and  distinguish 
himself  The  good  and  the  evil  of  pulverising  soils,  and 
exposing  them  to  the  atmosphere,  and  to  different  descriptions 
of  weather,  remains  to  be  determined,  no  less  than  to  be 
explained.  It  may  excite  surprise  in  some  gardeners  to  be 
told  that  ridging  of  garden  soil,  in  order  to  expose  it  more 
completely  to  the  influence  of  either  frost  or  sun,  is  fre- 
quently more  injurious  than  useful ;  but  we  believe  the  asser- 
tion is  consistent  with  facts,  and  with  the  experience  of  accurate 
observers.  If  bad  qualities  are  exhaled,  or  oxidised  by  the 
aeration  of  soils,  may  not  good  qualities  also  escape  or  undergo 
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a  change  for  the  worse  ?  Compression  is,  for  certain  soils, 
more  valuable  than  expansion,  and  the  efiect  may  sometimes 
depend  on  mechanical,  and  sometimes  on  chemicil,  or  other 
reasons.  If  Mr.  Grisenthwaite,  of  Wells,  has  paid  as  much 
attention  to  horticulture  as  he  seems  to  have  done  to  agricul- 
ture, he  is  capable  of  throwing  much  light  on  this  departm«it 
of  our  art;  and  should  he  by  any  means  see  this,  we  invite 
him  to  become  a  correspondent.  Even  the  speculations  of 
such  a  man  will  be  most  interesting  to  many  readers,  and  may 
prove  truly  valuable  in  the  end,  by  leading  practical  men 
to  study  chemistry,  to  institute  scientific  experiments,  and 
to  acquire  habits  of  accurate  observation.  One  must  have 
some  favourite  theory  or  hypothesis  to  establish  or  support  as 
a  motive  to  begin  with,  otherwise  experiment  would  not  be 
pursued  with  sufficient  enthusiasm.  Whatever  becom^  of 
the  hypothesis,  the  facts  remain,  and  are  so  much  in  addition 
to  the  previous  stock  of  knowledge.  —  Cond. 


Art.  V^III.  On  the  Culture  of  the  Mushroom  in  Hot-house 
Sheds.  By  Mr.  Thomas  Forrest,  C.M.H.S.  Gardener 
to  W.  L.  Hughes,  Esq.  M.  P.,  at  Kinmel  Park,  near 
Abergeley,  Denbighshire. 

Behind  the  hot-houses  here  I  have  sheds,  and  along  the 
back  wall  I  grow  the  mushroom  with  very  great  success.  All 
practical  gardeners  are  well  aware  of  the  rapid  decay  of 
wooden  shelves  used  for  that  purpose,  owing  to  the  very  great 
steam  that  arises  from  the  dung  of  a  mushroom  bed.  I  there- 
fore build  along  the  back  wall  of  the  shed,  a  thin  wall  of 
brick,  four  feet  distant  from  it,  which  will  make  a  bed  four 
feet  wide,  and  about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  high  in  front, 
and  will  affi>rd  plenty  of  mushrooms.  [Cast-iron  shelves  are 
found  to  answer  extremely  well ;  one  at  the  Earl  of  Grros- 
venor's,  Eaton  Hall,  has  given  every  satisfaction.]  My  mode 
of  filling  the  brick  beds  is  as  follows  :  I  lay  on  the  bottom  six 
inches  of  faggots,  or  any  old  wood  that  may  be  of  little  use, 
in  case  the  dimg  be  wet  (Tor  we  are  not  able  at  all  times  to 
have  things  as  they  ought  to  be),  to  drain  ofi^  any  improper 
moisture  that  might  be  in  the  dung;  I  then  fill  the  bed,  widiin 
three  inches  of  tne  top,  witli  old  linings  of  hot-beds,  not  too 
much  exhausted ;  beating  it  down,  at  the  same  time,  as  firm 
as  possible.  I  then  take  and  lay  on  the  top  four  or  five  inches 
of  good  horse-droppings,  beating  it  well  down  also.    The  bed 
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may  be  then  spawned,  which  obviates  all  that  fear  about  the 
bed  getting  overheated  which  is  so  common  among  gar- 
deners. A  bed  of  this  kind  will  keep  a  good  moderate  heat 
thrice  the  length  of  time  another  will,  made  wholly  of  new 
dung:  consequently  it  will  bear  three  times  as  long.  Be- 
sides there  are  other  advantages  arising  from  this  mode ;  you 
can  make  three  beds  for  one,  and  with  the  same  Quantity  of 
new  dung.  There  are  many  small  femilies,  who  have  only 
two  or  three  horses,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  have  mush- 
rooms, all  owing  to  the  mistaken  notion,  that  the  bed  must 
be  wholly  composed  of  new  droppings ;  because,  by  the  time 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  these  droppings  are  collected,  one  half 
of  them  has  become  useless.  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Thomas  Forrest. 
Kinmel  Park^  February  8.  1826. 


Art.  IX.  Description  of  a  Mode  of  growing  Mushrooms  on 
the  Floor  of  a  Greerir-house^  as  practised  in  the  Neighbour^ 
hood  of  Fietina.  By  Mon.  Napoleon  Bauman,  Junior,  of 
BoUwiller,  on  the  Upper  Rhine. 

Dear  Sir, 
During  a  stay  of  eleven  months  at  Vienna,  in  1825  and 
182G,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  ob- 
serving a  very 
simple  and  eco- 
nomical method 
of  growing  mush- 
rooms, which  I 
have  great  plea- 
sure in  communi- 
cating to  you, 
witli  a  view  6( 
adding  to  the  in- 
teresting and  va-  '_ 
ried  information 
contained  in  your 
valuable  Maga- 
zine. The  prac- 
tice I  am  about 
to  relate  is  so 
simple,     that     it 
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will  be  understood  at  once  by  a  glance  at  the  accompanying 
sketch  (J^.  1 1 6.)>  where  the  mushrooms  are  represented  risii^ 
through  a  stratum  of  earth  {a)^  which,  with  a  substratum  of 
dung  (i),  occupies  the  entire.floor  of  the  house.     TTie  path- 
way (c)  is  supported  from  tlie  floor  by  the  posts  which  are 
rendered  necessary  at  any  rate  for  supporting  the  front  shelf 
((/),  and  the  shelves  of  the  stage  {ee  e).  Vines  may  be  trained 
up  the  rafters,  and  there  may  or  may  not  be  a  small  shelf^  or 
a  bracket  here  and  there  for  drooping  plants  (y*).     About 
Vienna,  liouses  in  which  mushrooms  are '  grown  in  this  way 
are  chiefly  employed  for  prolonging  the   bloom    of  forced 
flowers  and  shrubs,  such  as  roses,  lilacs,  bulbs,  &a    The  pots 
are  set  in  saucers,  to  prevent  any  water  from  dropping  on  the 
mushrooms,  and  six.  inches  of  hay  are  spread  over  the  latter, 
to  keep  them  clean,  and  prevent  the  escape  of  heat     There 
is  no  flue,  but  at  each  end  is  a  small  brick  German  stove, 
which  is  lighted  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  to  maintain  a 
temperature  during  the  night  of  from  45^  to  50*^.     The  glass 
is  covered  by  shutters  every  night,  and  the  floor  of  the  house 
is  from  three  to  four  feet  under  the  external  surface,  which, 
with  the  covering  of  hay,  is  a  great  protection  to  the  bed  in 
which  the  mushrooms  are  grown. 

This  bed  is  made  of  fresh  horse* droppings,  strongly  pressed, 
and,  after  it  has  lain  eight  days,  it  is  covered  with  an  inch  of 
good  earti),  beaten  to  a  firm  state,  and  the  spawn  planted 
in  it  in  little  bits,  about  nine  inches  apart  every  way. 

I  have  some  other  matters  to  communicate  to  you  before  I 
return  home ;  and  when  I  am  there  I  hope  to  continue  your 
constant  reader,  and  occasional  correspondent. 

Napoleon  Bauman. 
Kew^  Nctoember  24.  1826. 


Art.  X.     Account  of  some  Experiments  tvith  Coal- Ashes  and 
Salt  as  Manures.    By  Alfred. 

Sir, 
I  OBSERVE  {Gard.  Mag.  vol.  i.  p.  224.)  that  coal-ashes  are 
considered  injurious  to  fruit  trees,  and  also  to  vegetables.  I 
beg  leave  to  say  that  I  sowed,  on  the  1 5th  of  May  last,  three 
rows  of  Swedish  turnips;  No.  1.  was  manured  with  well 
rotted  dung  from  an  old  melon  bed.  No.  2.  with  the  tops  of 
cabbage  just  coming  into  bloom,  and  No.  3.  with  coal-ashes. 
They  v^;etated  about  the  same  time,  but  the  row  manured 
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with  the  cabbage  tops  seemed  to  suffer  most  from  drought,  the 
season  being  hot  and  dry ;  they  made  little  progress  until  the 
end  of  August,  and  in  November  they  were  a  middling,  or 
rather  a  bad  crop.  The  row  manured  with  the  eoal-ashes 
had  all  along  a  more  luxuriant  appearance  than  the  other 
two.  The  rows  were  twenty  yards  in  length,  three  feet  apart, 
and  fifteen  inches  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  row.  I  took 
them  up  in  February;  they  weighed  as  follows:  —  No.  1. 
78  lbs.,  No. 2.  88  lbs.,  and  No. 3. 121  lbs.,  which,  you  will  please 
to  observe,  is  very  much  in  favour  of  the  coal-ashes. 

I  have  for  several  years  tried  salt  as  a  manure,  but  could  never 
observe  the  least  advantage  from  it  I  tried  it  on  onions,  car- 
rots, and  turnips,  at  the  rate  of  four  ounces  to  the  square  yard. 
Having  a  number  of  large  pear  trees  that  were  annually  covered 
with  blossom,  but  very  seldom  produced  any  fruit,  I  had  the 
roots  nearly  laid  bare  and  a  poition  of  salt  applied  to  them 
without  the  least  effect.  Another  season  I  applied  water 
with  a  very  liberal  hand,  when  coming  into,  and  while  the 
trees  were  in  bloom,  but  to  no  purpose.  Of  one  tree  I  raised 
the  branches  of  one  side  considerably  above  the  horizontal 
line,  those  of  the  other  side  I  depressed  in  an  equal  degree ; 
but  neither  plan  had  the  slightest  effect  in  producing  fruit. 
At  last  I  tried  ringing,  which  has  produced  some  fruit,  but 
of  a  small,  gritty,  inferior  kind,  and  the  trees  operated  on  have 
been  very  languid  ever  since.  I  intend  this  season  to  try  salt 
as  a  top  dressing  on  meadow  land ;  and  if  the  above  remarks 
be  worth  your  notice,  I  shall  feel  pleasure  in  stating  the  result 
of  any  further  observations  I  may  make. 

Grardeners  in  general,  and  young  ones  in  particular,  are 
under  lasting  obligations  to  you  for  your  invaluable  hints  on 
education.  With  every  good  wish  for  your  success  in  so  laud- 
able an  undertaking,  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

March  9.  1827.  Alfred. 


Art.  XI.  On  the  Propagation  of  the  genera  Cunningh&mta 
and  Arauciria.  By  Mr.  Stewart  Murray,  C.M.H.S* 
Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Glasgow. 

Sir, 
Having,  with  others,  experienced  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
handsome  plants  from  cuttings  of  the  genera  Pinus,  Arau- 
ciria^ &c.,  I  have^  as  far  as  regards  Cunningh^m/a  lanceoMta, 
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(Jjg.  117.),  got  over  the  m 

difficulty  in  the  following 
manner : —  In  this  garden 
were    two    plants     about 
from    two    to   three    feet 
high,  struck  from  cuttings  ^ 
several    years    ago,     and^ 
although  in  very  luxuriant^ 
health,  their  tops  still  re- 
tained the  appearance  of  a 
branch,  which,  even  when 
tied   up   to   a  stake,    al- 
ways seemed  as  if  endea- 
vouring to  regain  its  hori- 
zontal position.     During  the  winter  of  1825 1  loosed  the  top  of 
one  from  its  stake,  and  rastened  it  down  in  quite  a  horizontal  di- 
rection ;  in  about  six  weeks  afterwards  a  very  vigorous  shoot  made 
its  appearance  from  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  pot. 
When  this  shoot  had  attained  the  height  of  eight  or  nine  inches, 
I  cut  away  the  old  top  entirely,  and  at  this  time  the  plant  is 
nearly  two  feet  high,  furnished  all  round  with  three  sets  or 
tiers  of  regular  horizontal  branches.  I  may  add  that  this  plant 
flowered   with   us   about    six  ^^  • 

weeks  ago,  and  was  figured 
by  Dr.  Hooker.  {Botanical 
Magazine^  2743.)  One  year 
after,  I  repeated  the  experi-  , 
ment  upon  my  other  plant, ^ 
and  with  the  very  same  sue- " 
cess.  I  regret  that  want  of 
materials  to  operate  upon  pre- 
vents me  from  trying  the  plan 
upon  Arauciria  exc^lsa  or 
imbric^ta  {Jig.  118.);  but  if 
you  should  tlimk  the  above 
worth  insertinff  in  your  most 
interesting  and  useful  Maga- 
zine, it  may  induce  some  or 
your  numerous  correspondents 

to  try  the  operation  upon  these  plants,  and  I  should  like  much 
to  learn  (through  the  same  channel)  the  result  of  such  ex- 
periment 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  Stewart  Murray. 

Fcbniary  28.  1827. 
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We  have  no  doubt  that  every  frond-bearing  tree,  such  as 
all  the  species  of  Pinus,  Ahies^  lArix,  C6drus,  &t:^  propa- 
gated and  treated  in  die  above  manner,  will  produce  as  hand- 
some, durable,  and  large  trees,  as  if  raised  from  seed  on  the 
qpot,  without  transplanting,  cutting  off  tap  roots,  &c.  Not- 
withstanding various  opinions  on  this  subject,  which  deserve  the 
highest  respect,  such  as  those  of  Mr.  Knight  in  the  Trans- 
actions  of  the  Royal  Society^  of  Dr.  Yule,  Mr.  Sang,  and 
others  in  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Sodeti/s  Memoirs^ 
and  of  various  writers  in  the  Prussian  Gardening  Transact 
iions ;.  and  notwithstanding  the  echo  of  these  opinions  by  many 
writers,  and  more  especially  of  late  by  Mr.  Cobbett,  we  are 
convinced  from  analogy,  as  well  as  observation,  that  there  can 
be  no  natural  or  essential  difierence  between  a  plant  raised 
from  a  bud  or  cutting,  and  one  raised  from  a  seed ;  provided  the 
parents  be  alike  healthy,  the  conditions  of  growth  similar, 
and  the  treatment  proper.  All  trees  are  either  such  as  do, 
or  do  not  stole.  A  tree  of  any  species  which  stoles,  however 
originated,  and  however  stunted  in  growth,  if  removed  to  a 
well  prepared  and  suitable  soil,  and  proper  climate,  aspect, 
and  situation,  planted  there,  and  allowed  to  grow  in  any  man^ 
ner  for  three  or  four  years,  will,  if  then  cut  down  to  the  sur- 
face, throw  up  shoots ;  any  one  of  which  selected  ami  freed 
from  the  remainder,  will  produce  in  all  respects  as  large, 
durable,  and  natural  a  tree,  as  if  it  had  been  raised  on  the 
same  spot  from  seed.  The  same  in  respect  to  trees  which  do 
not  stole,  with  this  difference,  that  pegging  down  to  the* 
ground,  or  better  still,  depressing  the  shoots  below  the  level 
of  the  collar,  must  be  substituted  for  cutting  down.  We 
could  add  reasoning  and  offer  proofs,  but  we  would  rather 
learn  the  opinion  and  experience  of  those  of  our  readers 
who  join  physiological  to  practical  knowledge. — Cond. 


Art.  XII.  On  the  Culture  of  the  Garden  Hyacinth,  Uyacin- 
thits  orientdlis.  By  Mr.  Alexander  Campbell,  Gardener 
to  the  Comte  de  Vandes,  at  Bayswater. 

Sir, 
The  hyacinth  is  decidedly  as  fine  an  ornament  to  the  gar- 
den in  the  spring  as  the  Chrysanthemum  is  to  the  green- 
house in  the  autumn.  The  latter  was  as  much  neglected  a  few 
years  back  as  the  former  is  at  present,  a  circumstance  miich 
to  be  regretted,  as  few  of  our  spring  flowering  plants  better 
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repay  our  care  aiid  labour  than  the  hyacinth.  Though  the 
bulbs  are  hardy  and  well  adapted  for  this  climate,  yet  it  is  a 
humiliating  reflection  that  the  florists  of  this  country  should 
be  lookers  on  and  suffer  the  market  to  be  monopolised  an- 
nually,  without  an  efibrt  on  their  part  to  come  in  competition 
with  their  (as  yet)  more  successful  rivals.  We  are  very  justly 
allowed  to  excel  in  every  other  branch  of  floriculture,  and 
why  not  be  on  an  equal  footing,  if  not  eclipse  the  Dutch,  in 
the  propagation  of  the  hyacinth,  which,  with  little  care  and 
trifling  expense,  may  be  brought  to  the  highest  perfection  in 
Britain.  Did  the  hyacinth  possess  the  properties  of  the  po- 
tato, we  would  have  -sufficient  for  our  use  and  to  spare,  and 
I  am  persuaded  that  Holland,  with  all  its  advantages,  would 
have  long  since  yielded  the  palm  to  this  country. 

The  hyacindi,  like  most  ornamental  flowers,  does  best  in 
free  rich  soil ;  but  wherever  the  onion  will  thrive,  the  former 
will  flourish  also.  The  ground  should  be  trenched  to  the 
depth  of  eighteen  inches,  and  a  good  dressing  of  rotten  dun^ 
allowed.  Some  there  are  who  hold  that  imported  double 
hyacinths  will  degenerate  in  a  few  seasons  to  mere  shadows 
of  what  they  were  in  the  first  instance.  If  due  precaution  be 
not  taken,  all  this,  if  not  worse,  will  follow.  When  the 
bulbs  are  left  in  the  beds  or  borders  from  one  year's  end  to 
the  other,  when  they  are  planted  in  damp  stiff*  soil,  or  when 
their  tops  are  lopped  off*  in  an  undecayed  state,  the  result  is 
a  degree  of  canker  and  rottenness  in  the  heart  of  the  bulb. 
But  all  this  can  be  avoided,  and  I  will  not  only  hazard  an 
c^inion,  that  hyacinths  will  come  perfectly  double  the  second 
year  after  importation,  but  for  a  succession  of  years  ;  and  far- 
ther, that  their  offsets  will  flower  in  as  great  perfection,  and 
as  true  to  their  kind,  as  the  original  bulbs.  This  I  can  affirm 
to  be  the  case,  from  what  has  come  within  my  own  observ- 
ation. I  have  bulbs  now  in  flower,  as  perfect  as  they  were 
five  years  ago,  and  not  inferior  to  die  Dutch  imported  ones  : 
I  plant  them  in  the  latter  end  of  October,  allowing  one  foot 
between  the  rows,  six  inches  in  the  rows,  and  sink  the  bulbs 
one  inch  under  the  surface ;  in  the  beginning  of  December  a 
layer  of  rotten  dung  is  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  bed 
three  inches  thick,  and  the  whole  is  left  in  that  state  till 
.  the  bulbs  have  done  flowerinff.  When  the  leaves  have 
partially  faded,  they  are  carefully  taken  up  and  dried  in  a 
shady  situation,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  to  separate  the 
leaves  from  the  bulb  until  the  latter  is  withered  up  to  the  bud. 
If  the  leaves  be  cut  off*  in  a  green  or  imperfect  state,  tlie  con^- 
sequences  will  prove  as  injurious  to  the  preservation  of  the 
hyacinth  as  to  that  of  the  onion.  When  the  bulbs* are  dressed 
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they  should  be  placed  on  shelves,  in  a  dry  situation,  till  the 
time  of  planting. 

If  beauty,  variety,  and  fragrance  be  any  recommendation  to 
a  flower,  the  hyacinth  is  rarely  surpassed,  consequently  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  flower  border  cannot  be  too  frequent  Let 
every  lover  of  the  profession  give  the  above  plan  a  fair  trial, 
and  let  us  stimulate  one  another  to  fresh  exertions  in  the  cul- 
ture of  this  ornamental  and  truly  deserving  flower. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c,, 

Alexander  Campbell* 
CoTote  de  Vandei  Garden^  Baysnoater^ 
April  13.  1827. 

We  can  bear  testimonv  to  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Campbell's 
plan  of  culture,  having  frequently  seen  his  bed  in  every  stage 
of  its  progress  for  several  years  past  (See  Vol.  I.  p.  S49.) 
What  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  his  practice  is,  that  all 
the  bulbs  the  first  year  were  flowered  in  water  in  London* 
Every  gardener  knows  that  bulbs  which  have  been  so  treated 
are  much  more  difiicult  to  preserve  in  a  vigorous  state,  than 
such  as  have  been  flowered  in  earth. — Cond. 


Art.  Xin.     Note  on  Winter  pruning  the  Vine. 
By  Mr.  Main* 

In  the  culture  of  the  vine  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  lay 
in  shoots  of  great  length,  as  is  the  general  practice  in  pine 
stoves,  or  to  fill  the  trellis  in  common  vineries.  In  such  cases 
much  care  is  required  that  a  regular  and  sufficient  number  of 
the  fruit  buds  should  break  from  top  to  bottom,  and  prevent 
the  lower  part  of  such  shoots  from  being  quite  naked  and  barren. 
To  avoid  this  let  the  pruner,  after  cutting  the  shoot  to  the 
required  length,  and  finding,  from  the  firm  texture  of  the  wood, 
that  it  is  sufficiently  ripened,  proceed  to  thin  the  buds  as 
follows ;  viz.  leave  tne  uppermost  bud,  which  may  be  called  1, 
cut  out  2  and  3,  leave  4,  and  cut  out  5  and  6,  leaving  7,  and 
displacing  8  and  9,  and  so  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  shoot 

This  thinning  of  the  eyes  will  cause  all  those  which  are  left 
to  break  regularly,  and  so  alternating  with  each  other,  that  the 
disposition,  whether  for  the  sake  of  superior  fruit  or  facili- 
tating the  future  management  of  the  tree,  will  be  found  exactly 
what  the  manager  would  wish ;  he  taking  care  to  stop  all  the 
young  shoots  in  their  progress,  immediately  beyond  the  fruit, 
except  the  lowest,  which  must  be  trained  to  its  full  length  for 
similar  management  the  following  year*  J.  M. 
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REVIEWS. 


Art.  L     1.  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Soci^y  of  London* 
Vol.  VL    Part  IV. 

(Ccmimued  from  p.  354.) 

2.  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.     Vol.  VI. 
Part  VL,  which  completes  the  Volume. 

41.  Plan  for  obtainittg  a  second  Crop  of  Melons.    Bv  Mr.  Charles 
Harrison,  F.H.  S.  Wortley  Hall  Gardens,  Yorkshire.     Read 
^    October  18.  1825. 

When  the  first  crop  of  fruit  is  nearly  gathered,  cuttings 
are  taken  from  the  extremities  of  the  shoots  which  show  the 
most  fruit ;  these  are  cut  o£P  close  under  the  second  advanced 
joint,  or  about  the  fifth  leaf  fi*om  the  top ;  the  twa  largest 
leaves  at  the  bottom  of  the  cutting  are  taJcen  off,  and  thus 
prepared,  are  inserted  in  pots  (twenty-fours),  two  in  each  pot, 
in  light,  rich  soil,  gently  shaken  down.  After  being  watered, 
the  pots  are  placed  in  a  one-light  firame,  on  a  hot-bed  pre- 
viously prepared,  and  plunged  therein  in  moderately  dry 
soil,  with  which  it  is  covered.  The  fi*ame  is  kept  close  and 
shaded  for  a  few  days,  and  in  a  week  the  cuttings  will  have 
struck  root  The  old  melon-plants,  with  the  soil  in  which 
they  grew,  are  now  all  cleared  out  of  the  firames,  fresh  soil  to 
the  depth  of  twelve  inches  put  in,  and  the  beds  well  lined 
with  fresh  dung.  In  ten  days  from  the  time  of  inserting  the 
cuttings,  they  will  be  ready  to  plant  out,  which  is  done  in  the 
usual  way.  When  the  plants,  have  pushed  about  fourteen 
inches,  the  end  of  each  shoot  is  pinched  off,  to  cause  them  to 
produce  fresh  runners ;  and  the  fi*uit  which  showed  on  the 
cuttings  will  swell  rapidly,  and  in  three  weeks  after  replanting 
the  beds,  abundance  of  fine  fruit  may  be  expected.  This  way 
of  getting  a  second  crop  is  far  more  certain  than  either 
pruning  back  the  old  plants,  or  planting  seedlings ;  because 
cuttings  grow  less  luxuriantly,  are  less  liable  to  casualties,  and 
are  much  more  prolific. 
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42.  Description  of  American  Fruits  qftohich  Trees  have  been  trans* 
mitted  to  the  ^ Horticultural  Society.  By  Mr.  Michael  Floy, 
C.M.H.S.    Read  May  17.  1825. 

Thirty  sorts  of  peaches,  apples,  and  one  pear,  with  the 
following  names :  — 

Those  marked  (*)  are  described  as  excellent;  and  two  sorts  marked 
(t)  will  require  artificial  heat  m  England. 

PEACHES.  PEACHES.  APPT^ES. 

♦Washington.  •  Ora^  freestone.  •  Early  bough, 

f  Kennedy's  lemon  *  Dr.  Uraham's  do.  Honc^  greening, 

clingstone.  *  Mammoth.  •  Early  July  pippin. 

•  New  York         do.  Brevoort's  seedling.  Large  ftJl        ao. 
Blood,  or  claret,  do.  Serrated,  or  unique.  •  Ortley. 

*  New  York  early  do.  *  Greorge  the  Fourth.  *  iEsopus  Spitzemberg. 
i*  Hoyte*8  lemon  do.  Brevoort's  pound.  *  American  nonpareii. 
Pine  apple           do.  Lady  Ann  Stuart's.  Swaar. 

Morris's  red  freestone,     f  Uoffinan's.  Straat. 

Morris's  white     do.        •  Aster's  seedling.  •  Van  Dyne. 

Philadelphia        do.        *  Sweet  Water.  *  Stuy  vesant's  pear. 

43.  On  the  Cultivation  of  Ccleriacy  as  practised  in  Denmark  and 
Germany.  By  Mr.  Jens  Peter  Petersen.  (See  Vol.  L  p.  269.) 
Communicated  by  W.  Atkinson,  Esq.  F.H.S.  Read  March  ?• 
1826. 

Celeriac  requires  a  light,  moist,  and  rich  soil.  It  is  essential 
that  the  dung  be  perfectly  decomposed.  For  summer  and 
autumn  crops,  sow  the  seed  towards  the  end  of  February, 
very  thin,  on  a  moderate  hot-bed,  in  good  rich  mould.  When 
the  plants  appear,  they  must  be  inured  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  open  air,  and  thinned  so  as  to  stand  one  inch  apart  from 
each  other,  and  always  kept  moist.  Transplant  about  the 
middle  of  May,'  or  when  the  plants  are  four  inches  high  ;  the 
roots  will  be  fit  for  use  in  the  end  of  July.  For  a  winter 
crop,  sow  about  the  end  of  March,  on  a  rich,  warm  border : 
when  about  an  inch  high,  thin  and  keep  them  moist.  In  June 
they  will  be  fit  for  transplanting.  This  is  to  be  done  on  flat 
beds,  four  feet  wide ;  four  drills  are  drawn  four  inches  deep ; 
in  these  the  plants,  afler  some  of  the  roots  and  tops  of  the 
leaves  are  cut  ofi^,  are  put  in  at  the  distance  of  one  foot  apart, 
watered,  and  kept  so,  if  the  weather  be  dry.  When  srown  to 
half  their  size,  which  will  be  about  the  b^nnmg  ofAugust, 
a  small  quantity  of  the  mould  round  the  root  of  each  plant 
must  be  removed,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  or  expose  the 
main  root.  Cut  off  all  tne  side  roots  and  the  large  coarse 
leaves  dose  to  the  plant,  levelling  the  mould  to  each  as  this 
is  performed ;  and  when  the  whole  is  completed,  the  bed  must 
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be  sufficiendy  watered.  In  Denmark,  the  roots  are  generaUj 
taken  out  of  the  ground  at  the  end  of  October,  and  preserved 
in  sand,  out  of  the  reach  of  frost,  m  a  dry  house  for  winter 
use. 

Celeriac  may  be  considered  as  a  bulbous  or  knob«rooted 
variety  of  celery,  having  a  continual  tendency  to  return  to  its 
natural  form :  hence,  as  a  bulb,  like  all  other  bulbs,  it  will  not 
attain  a  large  size  if  much  earthed  up.  As  a  celery,  to  be 
eatable,  it  requires  to  be  blanched,  and  therefore  must  be 
earthed  up  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  less  the  better;  and,  as 
in  a  highly  artificial  state,  and  not  a  very  likely  plant  to 
produce  a  fleshy  mass  or  bulb,  it  requires  to  be  aided  in  its 
unnatural  eflbrts  to  concentrate  its  sap  in  a  bulb,  by  removing 
part  of  the  outer  roots  and  side  leaves,  and  supplying  abun- 
dance of  moisture  and  nutriment 

44-    On  the  Culture  of  the  ^eldmbium  speci6suin.    By  Mr.  A. 
Stewart,  F.H.S.     Read  March  7.  1826. 

The  accidental  leaking  of  a  tub,  in  which  a  plant  of  tins 
beautiful  aquatic  was  placed,  suggested  the  improvement  in 
its  culture,  which  this  paper  describes.  The  plant  is  kept  in 
a  pine  stove,  with  little  water,  during  winter;  but  the  tub  is 
filled  nearly  to  the  brim,  and  kept  so,  while  the  plant  is  grow- 
ing ;  afterwards,  when  its  leaves  begin  to  raise  themselves  above 
the  surface  of  die  water,  the  water  is  made  to  rise  as  high  as 
the  leaves,  and  fall  as  low  as  the  roots  and  soil,  once  every 
twenty-four  hours,  in  imitation  of  tides,  or  the  rise  and  fell 
of  rivers.  .  The  mode  in  which  Mr.  Stewart  effects  this  is,  by  • 
slacking  the  upper  hoop  of  the  tub,  by  which  means  the 
water  escapes  slowly  through  the  staves,  so  that  being  filled 
up  every  evening,  the  tub  w^  generally  emptied  down  to  the 
earth  in  which  the  plant  grew  in  the  morning.  This  process 
is  continued  till  the  flowers  and  leaves  die  away,  and  the 
plant,  as  before  noticed,  is  kept  during  winter  almost  dry. 
This  treatment  appears  perfectly  natural,  or  such  as  we  may 
suppose  takes  place  in  the  margins  of  rivers  and  lakes  in  a 
country  subject  to  periodical  rains,  such  as  Egypt,  and  many 
parts  of  the  East.  The  alternate  action  of  the  air  and  water 
seems  to  produce  a  greater  excitement  than  the  water  alone, 
and  thus  throw  the  plant  into  flower. 

45.  Description  of  a  Pit  for  Winter  and  early  Spring  Forcing. 
By  Mr.  A.  Stewart,  F.H.S. 

A  sunk-walled  excavation  (^.  119.)  three  feet  and  a  half 
wide,  three  feet  deep  at  the  back,  and  one  foot  nine  inches  in 
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front,  and  of 
any  required 
length,  is  co- 
vered with 
thatched  mov- 
able frames ; 
which  are  tilt- 
ed at  pleasure 
by  a  notched 
prop.  It  is 
used  as  a  kind 
of  store-room 
for  all  culinary 
yegetables  in 
leaf,  which  are 

liable  to  be  destroyed  by  frost;  such  as  cauliflower,  broccoli, 
lettuce,  endive,  &c.  These,  before  the  winter  sets  in,  are 
taken  up  from  the  open  ground  with  balls  of  earth,  and  em- 
bedded on  a  bottom  layer  of  rich  soil,  filling  up  the  vacancies 
between  and  among  the  stems  with  old  bark  or  decayed 
leaves.  Air  is  given  on  all  occasions  when  it  can  be  done 
with  safety,  and  in  severe  frosts  additional  coverings  of  litter 
are  put  on.  Vegetables  keep  better  here  than  in  dark  sheds ; 
the  autumn  crop  of  cauliflowers,  for  instance,  can  be  so  pre- 
served till  the  end  of  January.  The  pit  is  also  useful  for 
raising  salad  herbs  in  the  spring,  and  New  Zealand  spinach, 
vegetable  marrow,  and  cucumbers,  &c.  in  the  summer. 

This  is  a  truly  useful  structure,  which  may  be  erected  for  a 
trifle,  and  which  no  good  kitchen  garden  should  be  without 
Care  should  be  had  to  protect  the  back  of  the  pit  from  frost 
by  a  bank  of  earth  (a),  to  have  the  covering  of  reeds  or  thatch 
•  (6),  of  sufiicient  thickness,  and  the   tilting  piece  (c)  of  suffi- 
cient length.     Reed  frames  or  roofs  of  this  sort  are  advan- 
tageously used  by  some  gardeners  in  the  south  of  England,  to 
protect  late  crops  of  broccoli,  lettuce,  endive,  &c.  in  the  open 
air*     They  are  supported 
on  short  stakes,  and  on  dry 
sunny  days  are  lifted,  and 
set  up   among  the  plants 
they  cover,  edgeways,  and 
south  and  north,  so  as  to 
admit  the  mid-day  sun  and 
air,  and  produce  as  little 
shade  as  possible :  at  night 
they  are   replaced.      Mr. 
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Anderson  of  Cashiobury  protects  beds  of  endive  in  this  way 
{fig.  120.)j  with  perfect  success. 

46.  Account  of  the  Growth  of  some  Cedars  of  Lebanon  at  Hope- 

toun  House.     By  Mr.  J.  Smith,  C.M.H.S. 
The  cedar  of  Lebanon  increases  in    girth  more  rapidly 
than  any  other  forest  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hopetoun 
House.     The  cedars  there  were  planted  in  1 748,  and  in  the 
year  1801,  the  largest  measured  tea  feet  m  circumference,  at 
three  feet  from  the  ground;  in  1820,  above  thirteen  feet,  and 
in  1825,  fourteen  feet;   which  increase  is  comparatively  much 
more  than  that  of  any  other  tree  on  the  estate.     The  boles  of 
these  trees  are  short,  for  at  no  great  distance  from  the  ground, 
they  separate  into  a  number  of  large  limbs,  which  rise  almost 
perpendicularly  to  the  top :  this  manner  of  growth,  it  may  be 
observed,  accounts  for  the  short  ti*unk  increasing  in  size  so 
fest,  and  so  much  more,  than  the  surrounding  trees  which 
have  a  greater  length  of  bole.     But  we  happen  to  know,  that 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  comparatively  a  quick  grower,  after 
it  has  arrived  at  a  good  age.     In  a  fall  of  timber  made  at 
Moor  Park,  in  Hertfordshire,  not  thirty  years  ago,  the  cedars 
were  the  largest  of  many  other  kinds  felled  at  the  same  time; 
many  of  them  containing  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet, 
were  sold  to  the  London  builders  for  quartering,  at  the  low 
price  of  half-a-crowo  per  foot ! 

47.  On  the  Effects  produced  on.  Vegetation  by  the  Combination  of 
Heat  and  Moisture  at  different  Periods  qftne  Year,  By  Mr.^. 
Gorrie,  C.M.H.S. 

Our  esteemed  correspondent,  after  paying  a  just  tribute  to 
the  merits  of  Mr.  Daniel,  in  this  department  of  science,  ob- 
serves that  the  vegetating  season,  about  Edinburgh,  (Prof. 
Playfair,  in  Trans.  R.  5.  Edin.  1800,)  commences  about  the 
20th  of  Marchi  and  ends  about  the  20th  of  October ;  thai  40^  * 
is  the  lowest  temperature  at  whicli  com  will  vegetate,  and 
&S^  the  mean  temperature  of  a  good  vegetating  season ;  but 
that  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  nearly  half  a  degree  ftother 
north,  a  good  vegetating  season  seldom  occurs^  and  vet  v^(e- 
tation  there  is  as  forward  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh. 
This,  he  adds,  is  a  proof  that  the  progress  of  vegetation  is  not 
dependent  solely  on  temperature.  The  mean  temperatuce  of 
the  vegetating  season  of  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  in  1828^  was 
50^  /,  and  rain  21 J  inches;  for  1854-,  5S^  l',  and  rain  IS^V 
inches ;  for  1 825, 54°  6^,  and  rain  10^  inches*  Mr.Gorne  states 
these  facts  with  a  view  to  excite  attention  to  the  subject  and 
suggests  the  idea  of  keeping  similar  registers  in  different  parts  . 
of  the  island.  As  general  results,  it  ipay  be  noted,  that  the 
wettest  seasons  are  the  coldest^  and  that  if  veiy  dry  seasons 
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are  warmer  and  earlier,  vegetation  is  less  vigorous  from  a  de- 
ficiency of  moisture  at  the  root.  The  progress  oF  M)me 
plants,  for  example  of  most  bulbs«  seems  to  depend  more  on 
the  supply  of  moisture  than  of  heat.  Plant  in  autumn  a 
common  garden  hyacinth  in  the  open  ground,  and  another 
in  a  cold  green-house  or  frame ;  leave  the  former  to  all  the 
vieissitudes  of  the  winter,  and  water  the  latter  as  green-house 

Eiants  are  generally  watered ;  in  April  both  will  be  in  flower^ 
ut  the  one  in  the  open  air  sooner  by  about  a  week.  At  least ^ 
this  has  come  repeatedly  under  our  observation  in  the  neigh- 
l^ourhood  of  London. 

4>8.  On  the  CuUivation  of  Plants  in  Moss.  By  Mr.  John  Street, 
C.M.H.S.  Biel,  East  Lothiaa. 

From  Mr.  Street's  success  in  growing  plants  in  moss,  (that 
\Sj  the  softer  kinds  collected  from  thick  and  moist  woods,)  \% 
appears,  that  in  our  artificial  treatment  of  them,  we  may  often 
deviate  widely  from  the  laws  of  nature,  and  yet  succeed  in 
keeping  plants  not  only  in  health,  but  also  in  considerable 
perfection.  With  the  greatest  ease  we  can  grow  small  salad 
herbs  on  flannel  saturated  with  water ;  bulbs  and  others  in 
water  only;  epiphytes  on  dead  trees;  parasites  on  livingf 
ones;  ana  some  plants  suspended  in  the  air.  Mr.  Street 
recommends  his  practice  as  uniting  the  advantages  of  cleanli- 
ness, lightness,  and  safety  in  removal,  whether  from  pot  to  pot, 
or  from  one  place  to  another. 

The  mosses  collected  for  this  purpose  are  the  several  species 
of  JM/num,  viz.  the  p6rum,  squarr6sum,  and  Schreb^n,  with 
afny  otner  decayed  vegetable  substances  which  happen  to  bet 
gathered  up  amongst  them ;  sometimes  a  little  sand  or  loam  \» 
added.     The  material  is  pressed  closely  into  the  pots,  and  th^ 

Elants  are  put  into  thenfi  a^  if  in  mould.  Cuttings  of  some 
inds  of  free  rooting  plants  strike  well  in  moss.  —  The  sub-^ 
ject  is  new  and  amusing,  and  the  way  to  discover  whether^ 
and  to  #bat  ends,  it  may  be  permanently  useful,  is  to  push  il 
as  far  as  it  will  go  while  it  is  in  hand.  We  hope  Mr.  Street 
will  do  this,  tfuTfiivour  the  world  with  tlie  results  of  his  expe- 
rience. 

49.  DesCripHdn  of  a  Pit  and  Stoves  heated  hy  Fire  and  Steani 
jointly.     By  Mr.  W.  MacMurtrie,  C.M.H.S. 
The  same  communication,-  with  some  trifling  verbal  alter- 
ations, given  in  this  Magazine  (voL  i.  p.  4O70* 
49.  *  Account  of  some  neto  Seedling  Pears.  By  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq. 
F.R.S.  Pres,  H.S.  &c. 
These  pedrs  we  haye  already  noticed  {Gard.  Mag.  vol.  i. 
p.  S41.). 
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50.  On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Species  and  Varieties  of  Hedfchium. 
By  Mr.  Joseph  Cooper,  C.M.H.S.  Botanic  Gardener  at  Went- 
worth  House,  Yorksnire. 

The  Hed^'chiums  are  a  beaatiful  and  fragrant  family  of 
reed-like  plants  from  India.  They  are  cultivated  to  great 
perfection  at  Wentworth  House,  and  excite  the  admiration  of 
botanists  and  others  who  call  at  this  magnificent  establish- 
ment Mr.  Cooper  is  very  properly  not  altogether  indifferent 
to  the  applause  which  will  always  be  bestowed  on  distinguished 
merit,  and  very  properly  remarks,  that  "  cultivators  of  plants 
ought  not  to  be  insensible  to  the  observations  of  those  who 
are  competent  to  judge  of  their  labours ;  seeing,  that  what^ 
ever  is  calculated  to  excite  them  to  excel  or  to  improve,  must 
be  very  beneficial  to  them,  and  perhaps  ultimately  to  the  public 
at  large."  We  visited  these  gardens  in  October  1826,  and  shall 
not  repeat  compliments  to  which  Mr.  Cooper  must  be  familiar- 
ised, but  only  mention  that  we  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
him  as  much  aufait  as  to  what  was  going  on  in  the  botanical 
world,  as  if  he  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  a  con* 
sequence  resulting  from  his  regular  perusal  of  the  principal 
botanical  periodicals.  We  have  also  to  thank  Mr.  Cooper 
for  the  suggestion  of  an  improvement  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  botanical  department  of  this  Magazine. 

The  Hed^chiums  are  done  flowering  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, from  which  time  till  the  month  of  March  Mr.  Cooper- 
keeps  them  in  the  hot-house,  but  gives  them  no  water : — in  the 
latter  month,  he  shifts  them  into  fresh  pots,  with  a  compost 
formed  of  rich  strong  loam,  three  parts,  and  one  pait  of  peat 
and  rotten  dung  well  mixed.     The  drainings  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pots  are  covered  with  good  dung ;  the  roots  are  parted, 
and  those   chosen  which   are  the  strongest  and  fittest   for- 
flowering.    Onf 
little  water  is  gi 
at  .first,  but  afi 
wards,  when  tl 
are    advanced 
growth,    they 
hardly    have 
much.  The  sev 
teen  different  s( 
which  are  in  t 
collection    haye 
dtvision  of  a  st 
for  themselves ; 

they  are  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  pit,  and  m  this  situation . 
some  of  them  rise  to  the  height  of  twelve  feet,  flowering  mag- 
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nificently.  They  are  known  as  H.  angustifolium,  acumin4tum^ 
aurantiacam,  c&rneum,  coccineum,  coron^rium  (Jig.  121.  A), 
elatum  (a),  flav^cens,  fl^vum(c\  gardnerf^ni^TTi,  gla6cum, 
longifolium,  maximum,  spic&tum,  tbyrsifl6rum,  vill6sum,  ellip- 
ticum. 

51.    On  blacking  Garden  Walls.     By  Mr.  Charles  Harrison,  F.H.S. 
Wortley  Hall,  Yorkshire. 
Coal  tar  is  used  as  the  colouring  matter,  and  to  prevent  it 
having  a  glossy,  or  shining  surface,  which  would  be  prejudi- 
cial to  tender  leaves  and  shoots,  Mr.  Harrison  adds  one  pint  of 
linseed  oil  to  each  gallon  of  the  tar.     Two  coats  are  neces- 
sary on  very  rough  walls;  and,  when  sufficiently  dried,   the 
trees  are  nailed  up  in  their  places.    By  this  coat  of  colour,  Mr. 
Harrison  says,  the  wall  acquires  10°  of  heat  more  than  the  walls 
not  coloured,  thus  affording  great  assistance  in  maturing  the 
buds  upon  fruit-bearing  shoots,  and  preventing  the  harbouring 
of  insects. — A  contributor  observes,  that  he  has  seen  the  loss 
of   entire  crops  of  melons  and  cucumbers,   by  coating  the 
frames  with  tar,  which  we  tliink  worth  mentioning  to  prevent 
a  practice  attended  with  so  much  benefit,  from  being. indis- 
criminatelv  applied.      Lampblack,  quicklime,   a  litUe  cop- 
peras, and  hot  water,  will  form  a  blacking  much  cheaper ;  and 
we  think,  as  applied  to  masonry,  with  all  the  advantages  of 
tar,  without  any  of  its  disadvantages. 

52.  Account  of  a  Plan  for  forcing  Vines  in  Borders  under  Glass* 
By  the  Reverend  Blakeley  Cooper,  A.M.  Communicated  by  Sir 
George  TTiomas  Staunton,  Bart.  F.H.S. 
Mr.  Cooper  had  for 

many  years  forced  vines 

trained    under     glass 

cases  resembling  melon 

frames,  with  the  aid  of 

stable  dung  only.  The 

border  on  which  the 

vines     were     planted 

{fig.  122.  a)  was  within 

the  frame,  and  raised 

by  means  of  cast-iron 

joists,      and     Welsh 

slates,   over   a    cavity 

which,   from   time    to 

time,  was   filled   with 

hot     dung,      through   ' 

openings  in  front  (Jb). 

By  tliese  simple  means  he  raised  abundant  and  early  crops. 
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53.  On  Glycine  sinhuu^  maw  WistSriSL  ConteauSna.    Bj  Josepli 
Sabine/ Esq.  F.R.S.  and  Sec.  H.S.  Read  June  20.  ISdS. 

We  have  frequently  recommended  this  prince  of  twining 
shrubs  {^,  1SJ3.),  which  we  agree  with  our  indefatigable 
secretary  in  considering  **  one  of  the  123 

most  beautiful  that  we  possess,"  and 
"  hope  to  see  it  not  only  introduced 
into  the  ornamental  parts  of  every 
gentleman's  garden,  but  also  deco- 
rating the  walls  of  farm-houses,  cot- 
tages, and  entrance-lodges."  It  seems 
to  be  as  hardy  as  the  Lab6mum,  and 
under  the  same  circumstances  of 
climate  and  situation,  to  come  into 
flower  nearly  about  the  same  time.. 
Xhe  first  plant  was  brought  to  Eng- 
land by  Captain  Robert  Wellbank, 
in  May  1816;  and  in  the  same  month, 

but  a  few  days  later,  another  plant  by  Captain  Richard 
Raw€s.  Both  wore  obtained  from  the  garden  of  Consequa,  a 
Chinese  merchant ;  and  as  Decandolle  has  removed  this  species 
of  Glycine  to  Mr.  Nuttall's  genus  Wisterw,  we  regret  that 
Mr.  Sabine  did  not  propose  to  adopt  a  farther  change,  and 
consecrate  the  specific  name  to  a  Chinese  horticulturist,  to 
whom  we  are  so  much  indebted.  We  should  have  preferred 
to  have  seen  the  genus  dedicated  to  Consequa,  who,  with 
other  eminent  men  of  Oiina,  deserves  to  be  commemorated  at 
least  as  much  as  that  drunken  rogue  Quass,  {see  Sied7nan*s 
Surinam^)  who  first  brought  into  notice  the  Bitter  of  Porter, 
Qu^ss/a  am^ra ;  -but  as  we  should  not  feel  ourselves  justified  in 
interfering  with  any  generic  name  settled  by  so  great  a  botanist 
as  Decandolle,  we  content  ourselves  in  the  mean  time  with 
adopting  Consequa/za  as  a  specific  name,  and  throwing  out, 
for  future  use,  the  idea  of  dedicating  a  few  plants  to  the  me- 
mory of  our  Mandarin  brethren.  Wisterw  Consequd;|/7, 
therefore,  is  the  name  adopted  for  Glycine  sinensis  in  oi^r 
Hortus  Britannicus :  and  we  hope,  from  the  reasonableness  of 
our  alteration,  that  it  will  be  universally  adopted. 

Mr.  Sabine  remarks,  that  a  small  second  crop  of  flowers  is 
frequently  produced,  and  a  third  crop  in  August,  and  that  the 
leaves  are  as  beautiful  in  their  way  as  the  flowers.  It  is 
altogether  a  charming  plant;  and,  thanks  to  our  estimable 
young  friend,  Mr.  Morris  (p.  286.),  we  possess  one.  In  the 
Fulliam  Jiursery,  there  is  an  imported  plant  of  W.  Consequ4'2a, 
which,  from  the  suckers  it  is  now  sending  up,  is  conjectured 
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to  be  grafted  upon  W.  floribiinda,  said  to  be  a  still  hand* 
somer  species  than  the  above. 

54.  On  the  F£s6nia  Motitan,  or  Tree  Paony  and  its  Varieties.  By 
Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Sec.  H.^. 
From  the  information  possessed  by  a  correspondent  on  this 
sabject,  and  in  order  to  throw  some  light  on  points  of  the 
history  of  the  Moitan^  on  which  the  secretary  is  doubtful, 
we  subjoin  the  following  remarks :  —  **  Mr.  S.  is  rightly  in- 
formed as  to  the  way  of  obtaining  the  Mo&tans  at  Canton. 
They  are  not  natives,  nor  are  they  cultivated  there,  but  are 
annually  received  from  the  provinces  of  Nankin  and  Honan 
as  present^  to  mandarins  or  merchants  resident  at  Canton. 
It  is  also  true,  that  but  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the 
accounts  given  by  some  of  the  missionaries,  as  to  the  great 
number  of  species  in  China,  though  it  is  very  probable  they 
may  possess  many  varieties.  Indeed,  from  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  two  most  respectable  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Duncan 
and  Artnur,  (the  former  the  medical  attendant  of  the  East 
India  Company's  superintendents,  and  the  latter  the  inspector 
of  tea  at  Canton  in  1794,)  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  are 
many  sorts  in  the  northern  provinces,  which  have  not  been  seen 
at  Canton.  The  former  of  these  gentlemen  was  particularly 
engaged  by  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  to  procure  the  Moidan 
for  the  royal  garden  at  Kew,  and  succeeded  in  getting  two  or 
three  single  plants  at  different  times,  which  he  sent  home. 
We  believe  the  first  was  received  at  Kew  in  1*789,  and  one  or 
two  more  were  received  in  the  succeeding  years,  but  these 
never  flowered  in  any  perfection.  In  1794',  seven  plants  of 
various  kinds  were  brought  to  England  in  the  Triton  East 
Indiaman,  two  for  His  Majesty,  two  for  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and 
three  for  Gilbert  Slater,  Esq.  of  Low  Layton,  Essex ;  but  that 
gentleman's  lamented  death  having  happened  before  the  arrival 
of  the  ship  (end  of  September,  1794),  the  Moidans^  double 
camellias,  &c.  were  sent,  in  a  very  shattered  condition  (the  ship 
having  been  dismasted  in  the  Channel),  to  the  collection  of 
George  Hibbert,  Esq.  of  Clapham.  The  others  for  Kew,  &c. 
were  delivered  to  Sir  J.  Banks's  order,  as  soon  as  the  ship  ar- 
rived at  Gravesend.  All  these  were  introduced  under  the 
specific  name  of  sufTruticosa,  and  among  them  three  or  four 
varieties,  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  colour  of  their  flowers, 
as  Jioung^  red,  fsu^  pink,  trowg,  yellow,  and  pacJc^  white.  Those 
sent  to  Mr.  Hibbert  were  the  red,  the  pink,  and  the  yellow ; 
the  first  and  last  of  which  did  not  survive  the  disasters  of  the 
voyage.  One  of  the  Kew  plants  is  said  to  have  flowered  in 
1 795,  but  there  were  certainly  flowers  in  1 796  at  both  Kew  and 
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Cltq^ham.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  add  the  account  given  of 
this  highly  valued  tribe  of  plants  by  the  nurserymen  at  Can- 
ton^; it  is  even  more  extravagant  than  that  given  by  the  author 
of  the  Memoirs  sur  la  Chine.  Among  other  marvellous 
stories,  they  assert  that  there  is  a  double  blue,  which  is  the 
most  valuable  of  all,  and  only  possessed  by  the  emperor,  and 
that  there  are  some  having  one  hundred  petals,  some  one 
thousand !  &c.  The  Chinese  mode  of  propagation  is  only 
two,  —by  seeds,  and  by  dividin^^  the  roots.  Mr.  Sabine  ad- 
vises those  who  may  visit  and  wish  to  buy  plants  at  Canton, 
to  furnish  themselves  with  drawings  of  the  plants  wanted ;  this 
is  particularly  necessary  in  regard  to  the  plant  we  are  now 
treating  of,  because  the  Txia  coccinea  is 
called  the  Canton  Moitmu  Collecting  by 
drawings  was  the  plan  adopted  by  the  col- 
lector sent  out  by  Mr.  Slater.  ITie  next 
thing  is  having  proper  lists,  with  the  English 
pronunciation  of  the  Chinese  names,  and,  124 

which  is  better  still,  the  Chinese  character, 
if  it  can  be  had ;  and  in  case  it  should  be  of 
any  use,  we  shall  add  a  figure  of  the  word 
Modtan^  as  written  in  Chinese."  ( >&.  124.) 
— J.M. 

The  Tree  Paeonies  enumerated  and  described  by  Mr.  Sabine^ 
are, 

1.  Pte<Snia  Mouidn  pa-    4.  P.  M.  r68ea  semipl^na    7.  P.  M.  dirnea  pl^w 

2.  P.  M,  BanksM  6.  P.  M.  Raw^  9.  P.  M.  Annesl^*. 

3.  P.  M  Hum« 

Some  of  these  perfect  their  seeds,  from  which  there  is 
no  doubt  many  new  varieties  may  be  obtained.  They  may 
also  be  propagated  by  cuttings;  but  layers,  or  parting  the 
root,  is  perhaps  the  most  successful  way.  Sometimes  P.  M. 
papaver^cea  is  grafted  on  the  roots  of  the  common  Moutan. 

55.  Report  on  the  Effect  produced  on  certain  Plants  in  the  Gar- 
den of  the  Horticnltural  Society  hy  the  Frost  tohich  occurred 
during  the  Night  of  April  29.  1826.  By  Mr.  John  Lindley, 
F.L.S.  Assistant  Secretary. 

Some  weeks  of  favourable  weather  had  produced  a  general 
and  vigorous  vegetation,  and  a  frost  of  unexpected  severity 
showed  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  different  capacities  of 
plants  for  withstanding  cold.  A  list  is  given  of  about  eighty 
species  which  were  variously  affected,  but  from  which  no 
general  conclusions  can  as  yet  be  drawn.  Plants  from  similar 
countries,  and  Mr.  Lindley  remarks,  of  "similar  physiological 
structure,"  are  very  differently  affected  by  frost.     Perhaps, 
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however,  the  similarity  of  physiological  structore  may  be  only 
apparent;  in  the  mean  time,  this  list  may  afford  data  for 
future  reference  to  the  physiological  enouirer.  One  useful 
fact  the  gardener  may  be  remind^  of  by  this  communication, 
▼iz.  that  *^  all  trees  upon  walls  which  had  copings  were  per- 
fectly protected,  excepting  those  whose  shoots  projected  be- 
yond the  perpendicular  influence  of  the  coping ;  under  such 
circumstances  the  shoots  of  vines  were  quite  cut  off." 

It  is  also  «iirortI\y^  of  notice,  that  the  variegated  varieties  of 
^cer  camp^stre  and  Aristot^lm  Micqui  were  the  only  in- 
stances in  which  a  variegated  plant  appeared  to  be  more 
tender  than  its  parent.  It  appears  also,  that  the  ovaria  of  the 
blossoms  of  fruit-trees  may  be  destroyed,  and  at  the  same 
time  no  apparent  injury  be  sustained  by  the  petals  and 
stamens,  through  which  the  cold  must  have  penetrated.  ^^  It 
also  appeared,  especially  with  the  pears,  that  the  fecundated 
ovarium  was  more  susceptible  of  cold  than  that  which  was 
unimpregnated."  The  reader  will  learn  from  this  last  fact^ 
witli  what  curious  accuracy  the  observations  were  made. 

56.  On  the  Propagation  of  Zamias.  By  Mr.  Francis  Faldermann, 
C.M.H.S.,  Chief  Gardener  in  the  Imperial  Botanic  Garden  at 
St.  Peter^urgh. 

The  Z^mia  is  a  palm  with  a  large  scaly  protuberance  above 
the  sur&ce,  from  the  centre  of  which  the  leaves  spring.  De- 
stroy the  centre,  and  buds  and  leaves  will  issue  from  the 
scales,  which  may  thus  be  separated,  and  form  so  many  dis- 
tinct plants.  The  same  thing  has  been  done  in  this  country 
with  Zamia,  C^cas,  and  some^  bulbous  genera,  and  is  probably 
applicable  to  other  palms,  to  many  bulbs,  and  to  fleshy-rootea 
plants  as  T&mus,  &c. 

When  the  heart  is  destroyed,  it  is  advisable  to  fill  it  with 
dry  sand,  to  absorb  moisture,  stimulate  the  healing  process, 
and  prevent  decay. 

57.  Description  of  Stoves  Jbr  the  Grototh  of  Melotis  and  Cucumbers. 
By  Mr.  John  Haythom,  C.M.H.S.  Gardener  to  Lord  Middleton, 
F.II.S.  at  Wollaton  HaJl,  near  Nottingham. 

Exactly  the  same  sort  of  pits  as  those  described  by  Mr. 
Haythorn  in  this  Magazine  (p.  279.). 

58.  Notices  respecting  the  Strawberries  cultivated  for  the  Market  in 
Scotland.  By  Mr.  James  Smith,  C.M.H.S.  Hopetoun  House, 
near  Edinburgh. 

The  consumption  of  strawberiies  in  and  around  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  is  computed  at  between  60,000  and  80,000  Scotch 
pints  annually.     The  rent  of  market-garden  ground  varies 
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from  51.  to  15^.  per  annum.  Tlie  sorts  cofctvated  aire  tfie 
old  scarlet,  roseberry,  Surinam,  glazed  pine,  Chinese,  roood 
white  Carolina,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay,  or  mulberry.  The 
cultivation  differs  but  little  from  that  in  private  gardens, 
unless  in  partaking  more  of  an  agricultural  character.  The 
ground  intended  for  strawberries  is  well  dug  or  trenched,  and 
fiberally  manured,  seldom  requiring  any  further  dresang 
while  the  plants  remain  productive.  The  cultivators  prefer 
spring  to  autumn  planting,  and  never  dig  J)etw6tn  .the  rows, 
as  that  is  liable  to  injure  the  roots.  The  scarlet  yields  five 
or  six  crops  before  requiring  to  be  renewed,  the  Surinam 
four,  and  others  are  of  shorter  duration.  Irrigation,  in  dry 
seasons,  is  very  serviceable  where  it  can  be  practised. 

59.   Upon  the  Cultivation  of  Fuchsias,     By  Mr.  James  Smith,  Gar- 
dener to  William  Pmchback,  Esq.  Camberweli  Green. 

An  exact  copy  of  this  paper  was  sent  us  before  or  about 
the  time  it  was  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society.  The  fol- 
lowing is  its  substance.  About  the  end  of  February  or  be- 
ginning of  March,  strike  in  the  usual  manner,  from  the 
youngest  shoots,  as  many  plants  as  may  be  wanted.  After 
they  are  fit  to  pot  ofi^,  put  them  in  small  sixties,  then  into 
large  sixties,  and  while  they  are  in  the  latter-sized  pots,  keep 
them  in  a  gentle  moist  heat,  till  they  are  properly  established ; 
then  remove  them  into  the  green-house,  shifting  them  every 
three  weeks  or  a  month,  as  the  pots  fiU  with  roots,  till  they 
are  established  in  24«-sized  pots^  in  which  they  are  allowed  to 
flower. 

Nothing  can  surpass  the  beauty  and  regularity  of  the  plants 
grown  in  this  way.  ^^  I  have  now  some  of  the  F.  gracilis 
(J^.  125.  a)  in  full  flower,  from  three  and  a  half  to  five  feet 


high,  with  one  straight  stem,  the  branches  hanging  over  and 
nearly  covering  the  pot,  and  as  the  branches  naturally  shorten 
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towards  the  top  of  the  plant,  every  flower  is  sbown  to  the 
advantage;  whereas  in  the  general  way  of  growing  them  from 
an  old  stem,  some  of  the  shoots  grow  much  stronger  tliaii 
others,  and  do  not  in  general  grow  with  sufficient  vigour  to 
flower ;  or  if  they  do  flower,  it  is  partially,  and  all  the  neat- 
ness and  regularity  is  lost,  nor  are  the  flowers  near  so  large  as 
those  grown  by  the  method  I  have  followed.  The  F.  tenella  (b) 
is  now  (Sept.*!.;  flowering  in  high  perfection;  arbor^scens(c)  and 
excortic^ta  (d)  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  with 
equal  success.  1  lie  soil  I  have  found '  them  do  best  in  is, 
equal  parts  of  loam  and  bog,  with  about  one  fourth  sand. 

*^  The  F.  gracilis  will  do  much  better  planted  out  in  a  border, 
than  the  F.  coccinea,  and,  I  believe,  it  will  stand  our  winter 
equally  as  well,  or  l)etter,  being  of  a  more  woody  nature.  I 
have  one  now  in  full  flower,  crowing  in  a  border,  three  feet  high, 
and  bushy  in  proportion,  that  was  rooted  last  spring.  Tiie 
siluation  in  which  it  grows  is  rather  shaded,  Fuchsias  gene- 
rally not  liking  full  exposure  to  the  sun.  No  plants  are  more 
liable  to  be  injured  by  the  Thrips  and  red  spider." 

60.  Notice  of  Vineries  with  arched  hanging  Trellises.     By  Mr.  W. 

Smith,  Under  Gardener  in  the  Arboretum  Department  in  the 

Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

The  common  practice  in  vineries,  of  training  tlie  trees  from 
the  front  to  the  back,  upon  laths  or  wires  fixed  to  the  rafters 
under  the  whole  of  the  glass  roof,  forms  so  impervious  a 
shade  to  the  floor  and  bock  wall  of  the  house,  as  to  render 
both  these  places  almost  useless  for  any  other  purpose.  To 
get  rid  of  this  inconvenience,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Archibald 
Read,  gardener  at  Balcarras,  to  confine  the  vines  to  the  space 
immediately  beneath  each  rafter ;  and  in  order  to  retain  the 
same  or  an  additional  number  of  fruit-bearing  shoots,  he 
formed  a  kind  of  drop,  or  hanging  trellis,  by  wires  fixed  to 
each  side  of  the  rafter,  descending  vertically,  and  attached  to 
a  slight  wooden  frame  of  the  same  width  of  the  rafter,  fixed 
from  the  front  to  the  back  wall,  and  depending  fi*om  two  feet 
at  the  front  of  tlie  house,  to  five  feet  at  the  back  part.  Each 
rafter  having  such  a  frame,  the  vines  are  trained  on  each  side 
of  them,  by  which  contrivance  a  greater  surface  of  firuitfiil 
*  vines  is  obtainetl,  and  also  a  far  greater  share  of  light. 

Difierent  modifications  of  this  plan  have  been  adopted; 
one  of  the  simplest  is,  a  single  surface  of  wires  {^g.  126.  a) 
sV^P^>^ded  by  iron  rods.  The  judicious  gardener  will  adopt 
wires  or  wood,  a  double  or  single  trellis,  and  greater  or  less 
depth,  as  may  best  suit  the  particular  circumstances  of  his 
case ;  he  will  not  forget  to  allow  himself  head-room  over  the 
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path,  and  that  it  can  never  be  desnrable  to  have  such  trellises 
very  deep,  on  account  of  the  distance  to  which  the  lower  part 
of  the  foliage  would  be  removed  from  the  glass.      These 


circumstances  taken  into  consideration  and  acted  on,  hanging 
trellises  may  be  considered  as  a  real  improvement  in  the 
construction  of  the  vinery,  and  applicable  also  to  the  peach- 
house, 

61.  Observations  on  the  Qtudities  ofnemly  raised  Fruits  exemplified 
in  Plums.     By  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c.  and  P.H.S. 

The  prevalent  defect  of  seedling  fruits,  Mr.  Knight  con- 
siders to  be  the  want  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  saccharine 
matter ;  but  he  has  found  this  to  be  less  so  in  fruits  raised 
from  seeds  of  a  wild  variety  which  had  been  fecundated  by  a 
highly  cultivated  variety,  than  in  fruits  raised  from  the  seeds 
of  nighly  improved  kinds  not  thus  fecundated.  The  common 
sloe  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  Coe's  golden  drop  plum,  pro- 
duced fruits  which  contained  a  good  deal  of  sugar. 

62.  On  the  Application  of  Tobacco  Water  in  the  Destruction  of 

Insects.    By  Mr.  Joseph  Harrison,  F.H.S. 

The  same  proportions  and  mode  of  using  as  described  in 
Mr.  M^Laurin's  paper.     {Gard.  Mag.  vol.i.  p.  S90.) 

63.  On  the  Cultivation  of^eldmbiums.     By  Joseph  Clare,  Esq. 
N.  5peci6sum  has  been  seldom  brought  to  flower  in  Eng- 
land.   In  th^  north  of  China  it  grows  on  the  borders  of  rivers 
and  lakes,  or  in  such  ponds  as  are  of  a  size  sufficient  to  allow 
the  agitation  of  the  winds  on  their  surface,  and  thus  prevent 
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their  stagnation.  TThe  climate  of  the  north  of  Italy  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  north  of  China,  and  it  was  there,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, we  believe,  of  Milan,  that  Mr.  Clare  tried  the  ex- 
periments, of  which  this  paper  communicates  the  result 

In  Italy,  in  the  spring  of  1 822,  some  seeds  of  ^eldmbiums 
were  planted  in  a  large  tub,  half  filled  with  earth,  covered 
with  tiles,  and  then  watered,  which  was  changed  every  second 
day.  TThe  seeds  came  up  well,  but  the  plants  were  soon 
covered  with  confervse,  and  rotted  away.  Seeds  were  then  put 
in  a.  large  pot,  and  plunged  in  a  small  stone  basin,  in  which 
there  was  a  fountain  always  playing,  and  the  water  constandy 
agitated,  from  having  to  supply  a  large  garden.  Here  the 
plants  produced  leaves  two  leet  wide,  abundance  of  flowers, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  seeds.  They  were  left  every  winter 
in  the  open  air,  and  have  since  continued  to  bear  abundantly. 
JV.  luteum,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Pavia,  lived  from  year 
to  year  but  never  flowered,  till,  the  tub  becoming  leaky,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  turn  on  a  perpetual  supply  of  running 
water,  soon  after  which  the  plant  sent  up  flowers  and  ripened 
many  seeds. 

In  England,  ^elumbiums  must  have  the  protection  of  ^lass ; 
but  Mr.  Clare  thinks  it  "  very  possible,  that  at  some  htture 
time,  hybrids  mav  be  obtained  from  them,  and  our  own  beau- 
tiful -ATymphae^'a  alba,  odor^ta,  an4  caerulea,  or  others,  which 
seed  freely  in  this  climate."  In  the  south  of  Europe,  he  thinks, 
^elumbiums  may  possibly  become  so  common  as  that  the 
seeds  will  be  exposed  for  sale,  as  those  of  the  Spanish 
chestnut. 

This  paper,  in  connection  with  that  of  Mr.  Stewart  on  the 
same  subject,  shows  the  great  difference  to  plants  between 
stagnant  water  and  water  in  a  state  of  motion,  and  that  the 
probable  necessity  of  procuring  this  motion  will  ever  render  it 
difficult  to  cultivate  in  gardens  plants  of  the  sea. 

64.  Notices  of  Communications  to  the  Horticultural  Society  between 
Jafiuary  1.  182S,  and  January  1.  1824,  of  tohich  separate  Ac- 
;    counts  nave  not  been  published  tn  the  Transactions. 

Forced  Bosebeny  Strawberries.  —  Mr.  G.  Meredew,  gar- 
dener to  C.  Calvert,  Esq.,  of  Whitton,  plants  two  runners  in 
a  pot  early  in  July ;  the  pots  are  placed  in  a  shady  situation 
till  the  end  of  the  month ;  they  are  then  plunged  in  an  open 
quarter  of  the  garden  till  the  end  of  September,  when  they 
are  transpotted,  one  plant  in  a  pot;  they  are  now  set  under 
a  frame  with  a  litde  bottom  heat  till  the  end  of  November, 
when  ihey  nre  taken  into  the  pine  stove,  and  ripen  their  fruit 
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early  in  January.  We  saw  Mr.  Meredew's  strawberries  afid 
other  articles  at  Whitton,  in  May,  1826,  and  bear  witness  to 
dieir  excellence. 

To  preserve  the  Golden  Pippin  and  other  Apples  free  firam 
canker. — John  Williams,  Esq.*,  of  Pitmaston,  believes,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  has  proved,  Uiat  this  may  be  done,  by  every 
year  pruning  away  as  much  of  each  shoot  of  young  wood  as 
IS  not  perfectly  ripened.  He  has  practised  this  for  six  years, 
and  has  now  a  fine  young  dwarf  golden  pippin  tree,  as  per- 
fectly free  from  canker  as  any  new  variety.  The  best  stodc 
for  the  goklen  pippin  he  finds  to  be  the  Siberian  crab,  be- 
cause, as  "  the  shoots  of  this  crab  c^ase  to  elongate  after  the 
mondi  of  August,  the  roots  become  less  active  in  propelling 
the  upward  sap ;  hence  the  wood  and  buds  of  the  grafts  are 
more  perfectly  ripened  in  the  autumn.**  We  are  very  happy 
to  learn  the  result  of  this  experiment,  believing  as  we  do,  that 
the  canker  in  the  golden  pippin,  or  any  other  fruit-tree,  has 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  age  of  the  variety,  and  believing 
also  that  the  golden  pippin  or  any  other  variety,  however  old 
or  diseased,  may,  by  proper,  or  say  the  best,  treatment,  be 
reinvigorated  and  perpetuated  in  as  good  a  state  as  it  ever 
was,  tor  an  unlimited  period.  We  have  seen  too  many  can- 
kered trees  of  recently  originated  sorts,  and  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  healthy  golden  pippins,  to  be  able  to  be  of  a  difierent 
opinion. 

For  washing  the  Branches  of  Fruit  Trees  for  the  purpose  of. 
destroying  the  Insects  "which  harbour  on  them,  John  Braddick, 
Esq.,  mixes  one  pound  of  flour  of  brimstone  in  three  gallons 
of  gas  liquor,  adding  soft  soap  to  make  the  liquid  adhesive. 
The  mixture  is  made  over  a  fire  in  March,  and  the  trees 
completely  washed  about  the  same  time. 

The  influence  of  Salt  on  Vegetables  was  proved,  by  Mr.  G. 
W.  Johnson,  to  be  a  remarkable  excess  in  the  pn^duce  of 
seeds.  Of  the  experiments  referred  to  we  have  already  given 
the  result  (p.  34*1.). 

Dovetail  grqfiingy  by  which  is  ooeant  a  mode  of  preparing 
the  scion  as  carpenters  prepare  a  tenon,  and  cutting  the  bark 
and  soft  wood  of  the  stock  in  the  manner  of  a  dovetail  groove 
for  the  reception  of  this  tenon,  is  recommended  for  grafting 
the  large  branches  of  old  trees,  by  Mr.  E.  Malone,  gardener 
to  George  Foljambe,  Esq.,  of  Osberton  House,  in  Notting- 
hamshire. 

Orange  and  Lemon  Trees  in  Italvy  according  to  Mr.  Shea, 

fardener  to  Lord  Burghersh,  at  Florence,  are  manured  with 
ilndried  lupines,  goat's  dung,  and  stable  manure;  they  are 
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much  watered  in  summer,  shifted  every  fourth  or  fifth  year, 
and  preserved  during  winter  in  sheds,  the  apertures  of  which 
are  only  closed  during  frosty  weather.  Should  Mr.  Shea  see 
this,  we  request  him  to  turn  to  p.  82.,  and  see  whether  he  can 
do  any  thing  for  us;  we  should  like  to  hear  from  him,  as  we 
do  from  our  Brussels  correspondent,  every  two  months. 

Slate  Troughs^  instead  of  pots  or  boxes,  or  made  water-tight 
for  cisterns,  have  been  contrived  by  Wm.  Atkinson,  Esq., 
one  of  our  most  scientific  horticultiiral  architects,  and  manur 
factored  by  Mr.  John  Walmsley,  slate  merchant  of  Belvedere 
Road,  Waterloo  Bridge.  They  cost  2s,  2(L  per  superficial 
foot,  and  may  be  made  of  any  length  not  exceeding  five  feet. 
They  are  very  durable,  and  may  or  may  not  be  painted. 
We  have  lately  seen  slate  boxes  in  the  garden  of  Wm.  Strut, 
Esq.,  at  Derby,  put  together  without  screws  in  a  very  pecu- 
liar manner,  and  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Mackintosh's  orange- 
tub  (Vol.  I.  p,  140.)  manufactured  of  the  same  material.  For 
dividing  and  partitioning  off  spaces  in  bark  beds  for  creepers 

and  other  purposes,  slates 
may  also  be  advantageously 
applied. 

Blocks  of  Stone  {Jig.  127.) 
are  built  into  the  garden  walls 
of  G.  Gregory,  Esq.,  at  Remp- 
stone,  in  Nottinghamshire,  to 
which  by  pins  {Jtg.  128.)  the 
rafters  of  temporary   forcing- 


127 


1-8 


houses  are  attached.     Along  the  front  border,  a  row  of  stone 

or  iron  posts,  not  rising 

higher  than  the  sur&ce,  ^^^^^ — 1 

may  be  permanently  fix-  p-^^"  '  '  I 

ed,  on  which  a  temporary   /    '"j  "''.    [     i 

front  wall  or  plate,   for 

the   lower   ends   of  the 

rafters,  may  be   placed. 

The    garden    walls    for 

this  arrangement  should 

be  flued,  and  the  trees 

and     other     particulars 

suitably  contrived. 

Nuts  are  kept  till  nuts 
come  again,  by  A.  B. 
Lambert,  Esq.,  in  brown 
earthenware  pans,  buried  deep  in  a  dry  part  of  the  garden. 
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PearSf  grq/ied  on  Medlar  Stocks,  are  found  by  Capt.  Peter 
Rainier,  R.  N.,  to  become  more  Juicy,  and  not  inferior  in 
flavour.  They  grow  vigorously,  miit  the  second  year,  and 
bear  abundantly.  Some  are  much  altered  in  appearance; 
the  Jargonelle  remains  nearly  green  when  ripe,  and  is  a  much 
shorter  fruit  than  when  produced  from  a  Pear  or  Quince 
stock. 

65.  Notice  of  tlie  Siberian  Bitterstoeet,  a  new  and  vqfuable  Cyder 
Apple.    By  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  F.R.S.  P.H.S.  &c 

Raised  **from  a  seed  of  the  Golden  Harvey  Apple,  and 
pollen  of  the  yellow  Siberian  Crab,"  and  we  have  no  doubt 
it  is  what  it  is  said  to  be,  "  new  and  valuable."  The  following 
merits,  however,  are  surely  too  great  for  practical  credence : 
*'  The  American  bug  wholly  avoids  the  trees.  I  have  fre- 
quently inserted  grans  into  stocks,  upon  which  those  insects 
abounded,  and  upon  which  they  had  continued  to  abound ; 
but  I  never  saw  more  than  one  instance  in  which  they  were 
found  upon  the  graft,  and  then  it  was  just  above  its  junction 
with  the  stock,  and  three  days  afterwards  they  had  entirely 
disappeared."  We  have  not  a  doubt  that  this  statement  is 
perfectly  correct  in  r^ard  to  the  individual  plants  in  ques- 
tion, but  to  infer  from  it  that  the  Siberian  bittersweet  is  much, 
or  at  all,  less  obnoxious  to  the  attacks  of  the  American  bug 
than  any  other  variety  of  apple,  we  think  inconsbtent  with 
experience  in  regard  to  this  insect,  and  we  are  sure  that  to 
leave  such  an  inference  open  to  be  drawn,  is  calculated  to  de- 
ceive the  amateur,  and  mi^ht  imure  the  practical  sardener. 
We  could  produce  cases  of  both  from  papers  of  Mr.  Knight's, 
{e.  g.  the  pine-apple,)  but  we  know  that  a  hmt  to  our  excel- 
lent and  much  esteemed  president  will  be  sufficient.  The 
truth  is,  that  without  that  ardour  and  imagination  which  leads 
a  man  to  push  any  favourite  idea  as  far  as  it  will  go,  Mr.  Knight 
could  never  have  accomplished  for  horticulture  so  much .  as 
he  has  done.  It  is  impossible  to  be  often  original  and  right, 
without  being  sometimes  extravagant  and  wrong. 

66.  An  Account  of  two  Varieties  of  the  Mango  Fruity  which  ripened 
in  the  Garden  of  the  EaH  Powis,  at  JValcot  Hall,  in  Shropshire. 
By  Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Sec.  &c. 

"  I  have  to  address  the  society  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Mangoes  which  have  lately  been  communicated  to  us  by  the 
Earl  of  Powis."  "  I  feel  called  upon  to  acquaint  the  public, 
as  speedily  as  possible,  with  the  result  of  this  very  signal 
triumph  of  skill  and  perseverance  over  difficulties,  which  have 
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beeH  hitherto  considered  insurmountable.^  —  How  we  should 
have  felt  if  two  ripe  Mangoes  had  been  communicated  to  us 
we  can  hardly  tell ;  we  fear  we  should  not  have  been  able  to 
work  our  minds  up  to  the  extraordinary  difficulties  of  their 
culture,  and  could  not  therefore  have  appreciated  the  ^  very 
signal  triumph  "  of  surmounting  them.  What  the  cares  and 
troubles  of  growing  the  Mangoes  are,  the  secretary  does  not 
inform  us,  unless  indeed  we  can  gather  them  from  the  follow- 
ing passages :  — -  ^^  Two  seedling  plants  were  purchased  from 
Mr.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith,  in  1818,  and  they  ripened  their 
fruit  in  September  and  October,  1826." — "  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  management  under  which  these  Mangoes  were  ri- 
pened possesses  much  peculiarity.  The  plants  are  in  pots, 
plunged  in  the  tan-pit  of  a  good  stove,  which  is  maintained  at 
a  temperature  of  from  70*^  to  96**." 

The  tan-pit  of  a  good  stove,  and  seven  years'  patience,  it 
would  appear,  are  all  that  are  necessary  to  ripen  the  Manffo 
from  seeclling  plants.  The  truth  is,  there  is  no  more  difficult 
in  ripening  the  Mango  than  in  ripening  the  pine-apple  or  the 
orange ;  more  patience  may  be  required,  but  that  is  all,  and 
even  that  may  be  greatly  diminished  in  fliture  by  using  grafted 

Elants.  Either  we  can  imitate  a  tropical  climate  in  our  hot- 
ouses,  or  we  cannot ;  if  we  can,  then  we  can  grow  and 
ripen  every  tropical  fruit  without  any  exception  whatevex; 
But  it  is  only  lately  that  the  idea  of  growing  any  other  tropi- 
cal fruits  than  the  pine-apple  has  been  thought  of:  if  it  should^ 
as  we  hope  it  will,  become  fashionable  to  grow  them,  we 
should  soon  have  all  the  best  fruits  of  the  world  ripened  in 
our  first-rate  gardens.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  a  nobleman  much 
attached  to  horticulture,  and  whose  ingenious  mode  of  heat- 
ing hot-houses  by  hot  water  we  shall  afterwards  notice,  has 
the  merit  of  showing  how  very  easily  this  may  be  done ;  but  it 
would  be  paying  His  Lordship  and  the  public  a  poor  compli- 
ment, to  suppose  that  he  and  they  approved  of  the  immense 
importance  that  has  been  attached  to  the  circumstance  by  the 
secretary.  Whatever  tends  to  approximate  the  lowest  classes 
of  society  to  those  which  are  above  them,  must  always  be  of 
incomparably  more  public  benefit,  than  any  thing  which  tends 
lo  render  the  very  high  still  higher. 

67.  An  Account  of  Ten  Varieties  of  Persian  Melons,  Ry  Mr. 
John  Lindley,  F.L.S.  Assistant  Secretary  for  the  Garden.  Read 
September  19.  1826. 

Persian  melons  are  distinguished  by  a  thin  and  delicate  skin, 
and  tender,  rich,  and  sweet  juicy  flesh  ;  but  their  cultivation 
Vol.  II.  —  No.  8.     .         f  f 
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is  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  melons  of  Europe.  They  are 
grown  in  Persia  in  open  fields,  on  beds  richly  manured  with 
pigeon's  dung,  and  irrigated  by  intervening  channels  supplied 
artificially.  The  most  successral  attempt  at  imitating  this  state 
of  things  **  seems  to  be,  to  supply  the  plants  abundantly  with 
water  at  the  roots,  but  to  give  them  as  little  as  possible  ov^ 
head,  to  combine  copious  ventilation  and  high  temperature, 
by  means  of  fi*equently  renewed  linings  of  hot  dung ;  and  to  ele- 
vate each  firuit  a  few  inches  above  the  soil,  by  means  of  a  slate 
laid  upon  two  bricks  placed  side  by  side.''  - 

Of  the  sorts  described,  a  few  are  of  doubtful  merit ;  and 
*^  it  has  been  lately  understood  from  Mr.  Willock,  that  some 
of  the  kinds  now  described  are  winter  melons,  which  require 
keeping  for  some  months  before  they  are  fit  for  table ;  a  cir- 
cumstance with  which  we  were  not  made  acquainted  in  suffi* 
cient  time  to  ascertain  which  of  the  varieties  now  about  to  be 
mentioned  are  of  that  description."  It  would  not  be  of  much 
use,  therefore,  to  repeat  the  names  of  firuits  of  which  we  do 
not  even  know  the  season  of  their  ripening. 

The  Horticultural  Society  and  the  public  are  much  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Willock,  the  British  envoy  at  the  court  of 
Persia,  for  his  unceasing  exertion  in  attempting  to  transfer 
several  of  the  rare  productions  of  that  country  to  England. 

68.  Report  on  new  or  remarkable  esculent  Vegetables,  culHvated  in 
the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  during  the  Year  termi" 
nating  on  the  31st  of  March,  1826. 

Co&oe  Tronchidaj  Portu^  or  large-ribbed  Borecole,  Chou 
vert  k  larges  cotes,  Fr.,  Brassica  costdta,  var.  Dec.,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Warre  in  1821. — A  plant  of  the  cabbage  kind,  nearly 
two  feet  high,  with  a  loose  open  head,  large  rugose  leaves, 
and  the  costaa,  cotes,  or  midribs,  large,  thick,  and  nearly  white, 
branching  into  veins  of  the  same  colour,  chiefly  cultivated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Braganza.  "  The  ribs  of  the  outer  and 
larger  leaves,  when  divested  of  the  thin  green  parts  and  well 
boiled,  make  a  good  dish,  somewhat  resembling  sea-kale. 
The  heart  or  miadle  of  the  plant  is,  however,  the  best  for 
use ;  it  is  peculiarly  delicate,  tender,  and  agreeably  flavoured, 
without  any  of  the  coarseness  which  often  belongs  to  the  com- 
mon cabbage.  The  plants  are  too  tender  to  endure  the  frosts 
of  our  climate;  they  cannot  therefore  be  cultivated  as  winter 
greens.  The  young  seedlings  should  be  preserved  under 
frames  during  winter,  to  be  planted  out  at  the  same  time  as 
cauliflowers  for  an  early  summer  crop,  and  the  succession 
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must  be  kept  up  by  spring  and  summer  sowings,     lliey  re- 
quire a  well  manured  soil.'' 

ZhoarfCo&oe  TronchUda. — A  variety  of  the  above,  eighteen 
inches  high,  and  producing  sprouts.  It  is  conjectured  that 
this  variety  is  distinguishea  in  Portugal  by  the  name  of  Mur* 
dana.  It  seems  to  be  the  plant  alluded  to  in  the  following 
letter ;  but  of  this  we  shall  speak  after  the  plants  our  cor- 
respondent has  sent  us  have  come  to  maturity : — 

Sir, 
At  the  request  of  Dr.  Whately  I  send  you  some  seeds 
of  the  Tranxuda,  which  is  cultivated  precisely  like  our  sum- 
mer cabbage,  and  by  sowing  the  seed  in  the  autumn  they 
come  in  much  about  the  same  time.  I  have  also  forwarded 
you  some  plants  raised  this  spring;  and  indeed,  to  have  a 
succession,  my  gardener  keeps  sowing  throughout  the  summer. 
It  is  an  excellent  vegetable  from  the  first  cutting  to  the  after 
sprouting.  It  requires  a  good  stiff  soil,  and  I  should  advise 
the  seed  to  be  procured  genuine  fi*om  Portugal,  which  may 
*easily  be  done  through  some  wine-merchant's  house,  as  it  is 
apt  to  degenerate  in  this  country.  I  have  grown  it  very 
successftiUy,  but  found  it  decidedly  better  from  the  original 
seed  Dr.  W.  brought  over  from  Lisbon. 

I  am.  Sir, 
Chediston  Hcdl^  Halesnoorthy  Yours  faithfully. 

May  16.  1827.  Robeet  Baas. 

Vanack  Cabbage.  —  An  old  variety,  which  has  fallen  into 
n^lect.  Mr.  Torbron,  gardener  to  the  Countess  of  Bridge- 
water,  at  Ashridge,  in  Hertfordshire,  has  cultivated  it  since 
1776,  and  keeps  no  other  hearting  cabbage  in  his  garden. 
«  By  timely  sowings  it  is  alwavs  in  season ;  it  makes  excellent 
spring  coleworts,  becomes  a  white-hearted  cabbage  very  early, 
and  pushes  fine  sprouts  from  the  stump  after  the  cabb^f^s  are 
cut.  In  quality  it  is  inferior  to  none  of  the  best  cabbages." 
Seed  shops. 

Neapolitan  Borecole^  Chou  de  Naples  fris6  nain,  Fr.^  Ca- 
volo  torsolo  ricciuto,  It(d. — Attracts  notice  "  more  on  account 
of  its  appearance  than  its  utility,"  and  ^^  not  to  be  put  in  com- 
petition with  our  Scotch  kale." 

Golden  Potato  of  Peru^  Pdpas  Amarillas,  Aborig.  —  When 
dressed,  waxy,  and  of  a  peculiarly  pleasant  flavour;  late,  and 
an  indifferent  bearer. 

Bed  Golden  Potato,  —  In  quality  similar  to  the  above. 
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Asparagus  Potato.  —  Tubers  oblong,  slender,  from  seven 
to  eight  inches  long,  brownish  white,  or  inclining  to  pale  red ; 
flesh  pale,  firm,  waxy,  and  of  superior  flavour. 

Mouse  Potato,  —  In  Grermany  known  as  the  little  Scotch 
potata     Dwarf  and  productive. 

PinC' Apple  or  Cone  Potato.  —  Tubers  somewhat  like  the 
cone  of  a  stone  pine,  after  the  scales  have  expanded  by  heat 

Spanish  Dwarf  Potato.  ^^  On\y  four  inches  high,  hiury 
green  leaves,  a  moderate  bearer,  and  late  in  ripening. 

Union  Lettuce.  —  ^^  An  excellent  summer  cabbage  lettuce, 
hearting  well,  of  a  good  size,  and  remaining  long,  without 
running  to  sc^."     Seed-shops. 

Blacks-seeded  Gotte  {or  Gau)  Lettuce.  —  The  smallest  of 
all  cabbage  lettuces,  except  the  tennis-ball.  It  has  black  seeds, 
and  is  of  French  origin. 

Ice  Lettuce  of  the  United  States.  —  Comes  into  use  with  the 
white  Silesian,  which  it  resembles. 

Proliferous  Leek.  —  Curious  ;  the  common  leek  viviparous. 

Flanders  Spinach.  —  "  Far  superior  to  the  prickly  or  com- 
mon winter  spinach."  "  Equally  hardy,  perhaps  hardier.*'" 
The  seeds,  destitute  of  prickles,  are  sold  by  the  French  and 
Dutch  seedsmen,  and  may  be  had  from  the  principal  British 
seed-dealers.     Worth  having. 

New  Zealand  Spinach,  Tetrag6nia  expfinsa.  —  Coming  into 
general  use  as  a  summer  spinacn.  The  seeds  are  now  common 
in  the  seed-shops. 

Sea  Beet,  Beta  maridma.  —  The  leaves  an  excellent  substi- 
tute for  spinach.  The  plants  are  perennial,  and  in  a  good  soil 
will  supply  leaves  for  many  years,  from  die  middle  of  April 
till  the  plants  begin  to  run,  and  through  the  whcJe  summer 
and  autumn,  by  cutting  ofi^  the  flowering  stems  as  they  arise. 
Readily  increased  by  seeds,  and  also  by  dividing  the  roots. 
The  Irish  variety  of  this  plant  difiers  a  little  from  the  English 
variety. 

A  correspondent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Doncaster  informs 
us,  that  he  sows  the  common  green  beet  three  times  a  year, 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  he  does  spinach,  and  has  a  perpe- 
tual supply  of  an  excellent  substitute  for  that  v^etable.  By 
cutting  the  leaves  when  quite  young,  they  are  as  tender,  even 
during  the  hottest  period  of  summer,  as  those  of  the  common 
spinach  are  in  spring  and  autumn.  A  perennial  spinach, 
however,  whetlier  from  i\ie,Beta  maritima,  or  Chenopodium 
Bonus  Henricus,  is  very  desirable  in  every  garden,  as  a 
resource  in  ca-ie  of  neglect  or  accident,  and  because  the  plants, 
being  in  perpetual  maturity,  and  abundantly  furnished  with 
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proper  sap,  are,  as  it  were,  ever  on  tlie  alert  to  take  advan- 
tage of  any  circumstances  favourable  to  vegetation. 

German  Hampton,  our  Tree  Primrose,  CEnothera  {Otnos, 
wine,  and  fheroy  a  wild  beast,  a  huntsman ;  the  ancients  said 
the  roots  had  the  smell  of  wine,  and,  given  in  drink,  would 
calm  the  most  ferocious  animal,  or  allay  intoxication  ;  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  our  CEn6thera  is  the  plant  to  which  Theo- 
phrastus  applied  the  name;)  biennis.  Biennial  CEnothera. — The 
roots  have  a  nutty  flavour,  but  inferior  to  those  of  the  rampion ; 
thev  are  used  in  Germany,  and  some  parts  of  France,  stewed, 
and  raw  in  salads,  with  mustard,  oil,  salt,  and  pepper,  like 
common  celery.  According  to  Lippold,  in  the  Verstdndigen 
GaHners  (p.  282.)j  it  has  not  been  long  in  use  as  a  culinary 
vegetable,  but  deserves  to  be  better  known.  Seed-shops. 
May.     Sandy  soil,  and  shady  situation. 

Small  Salad  Lettuces.  —  The  French,  who  pay  exemplary 
attention  to  the  composition  of  salads,  cultivate  the  following 
sorts  in  drills,  and  cut  them  over  for  use  when  in  the  third 
or  fourth  leaf,  as  we  do  cresses  and  mustard.  Spanish  let- 
tuce, endive-leaved  lettuce,  salad  cabbage  lettuce ;  or,  in  the 
French  seed-shops,  laitue  epinarde,  laitue  chicor^  and  laitue 
h  couper. 

Golden  Cress.  —  Slower  in  growth,  and  of  a  yellower  green 
than  the  common  cress. 

Garden  Picridiumy  Picridium  vulgare;  Cichor&ceae. — A 
little  low  thistle  or  dandelion  looking  plant,  cultivated  in  the 
Italian  gardens  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  salad  lettuces. 

Italian  Com  Salad,  Valerian^Ua  eriocarpa.  —  Milder  in 
flavour,  and  coming  earlier  into  use  than  the  common  com 
salad ;  also,  good,  dressed  in  early  spring  as  a  spinach. 

Blistered4eaved  Sorrel,  jRumex  Acet6sa,  var.  —  Less  acid 
than  the  common  sorrel,  and  more  slow  in  running  to  flower. 

Mountain  Sotrel,  jR6mex  Acet6sa,  var.  —  More  acid  than 
the  common  sorrel,  and  rather  later  in  running  to  flower. 

Green  Mountain  Sotrel,  Rdmex  Acet6sa,  var.  —  "  Prefer- 
able to  any  of  the  other  sorrels,  from  the  greater  size  and 
abundance  of  its  leaves,  which  possess  much  acidity.'' 

Small  Nasturtium.  —  "  For  the  sake  of  the  seed  pods  to 
pickle,  this  kind  is  preferable." 

From  the  foregoing  list,  our  readers  will  find  a  few  things 
worth  ordering  from  their  seedsman ;  not  perhaps  altogether 
on  account  of  their  absolute  value,  but  because  in  every  ex- 
tensive garden  it  is  worth  while  trying  every  variety  of  the 
inost  useful  sorts  of  vegetables  andfruits,  on  the  principle  that 
some  may  be  hit  upon,  peculiarly  and  eminently  suited  to  the 
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particular  circumstances  of  soil,  situation,  and  climate ;  for  as, 
under  certain  circumstances,  not  always  easily  pointed  out 
beforehand,  some  varieties  degenerate,  so,  under  others,  cer- 
tain varieties  improve. 

Part  v.,  from  which  art  64.  to  68.  are  taken,  concludes 
vol.  vi.,  and  is  therefore  accompanied  by  a  pre&ce.  In  this  ijt 
is  stated  that  the  present  volume  ^*  contains  a  large  body  of 
original  horticultural  information ;  such  as  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  publication  (^  the 
same  period.  Of  so  great  importance,  indeed,  has  it  been 
esteemed  by  the  public,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  every  foreign  and  domestic  journal,  in 
which  the  subject  of  horticulture  is  noticed,  derives  a  large 
part,  and,  in  some  cases,  almost  the  entire  of  its  interest  from 
extracts  from  these  Transactions."  Without  in  the  slightest 
degree  questioning  the  value  of  the  original  articles  in  the 
Horticultural  Transactions,  which  is  neither  greater  nor  less 
than  that  of  the  original  articles  of  the  Grardener's  Magazine^ 
being,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  third  of  the  papers  written 
by  oiKcers  or  servants  of  the  Society,  written  by  the  same  sort 
of  persons,  and,  in  several  cases,  by  the  same  individuals,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  state  the  superior  claims  of  the  Gardener's 
Magazine  in  point  of  "  importance."  In  the  first  place  the 
quantity  of  original  matter  in  Part  I.  of  the  (2 1  s.)  volume  of  our 
work,  completed  by  the  present  Number,  is  nearly  equal  to 
the  entire  matter  of  the  (6/.)  quarto  volume  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Transactions,  independently  of  our  original  matter  undar 
the  departments  of  Reviews  and  Intelligence.  Secondly, 
though  our  articles  are  not  ornamented  by  coloured  plates, 
or  engravings  from  copper  or  steel,  yet  they  are  illustrated 
by  a  greater  number  of  engravings  fix>m  wood,  sufficiently 
intelligible  for  all  useful  purposes,  than  is  the  present  or  any 
former  volume  of  the  Horticultural  Transactions. 

To  prove  any  superiority  in  the  kind  of  information  is  not 
required ;  the  same  persons,  and  sorts  of  persons,  write  in  both 
works,  and  therefore  we  claim  nothing  more  than  equality. 
But  it  may  be  said  that  some  papers  in  the  Gardener's  JSiaga* 
zine  are  controversial,  and,- though  very  suitable  for  a  maga- 
zine, cannot  be  said  to  record  horticultural  science  like  the 
papers  in  the  Horticultural  Transactions.  We  allow  thi^ 
but  think  we  may  very  safely  put  against  such  papers  in  the 
Magazine,  the  long  descriptions  of  Chrysanthemums,  Pseonies, 
and  some  other  such  papers,  by  officers  of  the  Society,  in  the 
Transactions.  Both  these  sorts  of  papers  are  proper  in  their 
respective  works. 
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Before  we  enter  into  the  Review  and  the  Intelligence  de* 
partments  of  the  Magazine,  we  shall  say  a  word  as  to  its 
utility,  simply  considered  as  consisting  of  Original  Commu- 
nications. Here  tlien  we  have  two  points  which  determine 
the  utility  of  the  Magazine  to  be  incomparably  greater  than 
that  of  the  Transactions :  first,  the  cheapness  of  me  work,  by 
which  its  sale  is  so  much  more  extended  that  it  has  already 
readers  in  every  part  of  the  world ;  secondly,  the  controver- 
sial papers  alluded  to^  the  object  of  which  is,  to  correct  or 
improve  the  conduct  or  condition  of  gardeners  or  others  con- 
nected with  gardening.  No  improvement  in  any  art  can  be 
permanent,  or  truly  valuable  to  society,  which  does  not  at  the 
same  time  raise  the  character  and  promote  the  happiness  of 
those  by  whom  it  is  practised.  That  the  Magazine  has  done 
good  in  this  way  will  not  be  denied,  and  that  the  amount  of 
this  good  will  increase  every  year  we  know  enough  of  the 
minds  of  gardeners  to  feel  perfectly  confident  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  good  we  have  already  done,  we  have  only  to 
point  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  which,  by  our  papers  in 
our  first  volume,  we  have  saved  from  a  system  of  extravagance, 
which  would  soon  have  ended  in  its  ruin,  and  for  which  we 
have  received  the  thanks  of  some  of  its  earliest  and  most  valu- 
able members. 

With  respect  to  our  Review  department,  and  our  Miscel- 
laneous Intelligence,  both  are  just  so  much  good  added  to  that 
which  is  already  equal  to  the  Horticultural  Transactions. 

As  to  the  "  some  journals*'  which  derive  almost  **  the  entire 
of  their  interest "  fi*om  extracts  from  the  Horticultural  Trans- 
actions, the  Gardener's  Magazine  of  Germany  and  our 
Magazine  are  the  only  two  journals  in  Europe  in  which  the 
Horticultural  Transactions  are  regularly  reviewed.  In  the 
German  Magazine  the  papers  are  quoted  verbatim  at  length ; 
we  limit  ourselves  to  giving  the  essence,  but  we  have  frequently 
illustrated  this  essence  by  engravings,  which  has  rendered  it  of 
more  value  than  the  original  m  its  unabridged  and  unillustrated 
state.  For  instance,  our  review  of  vol.  vi.  pait  iii.  is  illustrated 
by  eleven  engravings,  composed  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and 
not  one  of  which  are  given  in  the  original  papers.  We  firmly 
believe  that  in  this  way  our  Magazine  has  given  a  reputation 
to  the  Transactions  wnich  they  never  had  before,  and  which, 
in  some  cases,  they  do  not  merit.  We  could  refer  to  a  case 
where  a  gentleman  purchased  a  copy  of  part  iii.,  with  a  view 
to  more  completely  understanding  Dr.  Van  Mons's  paper  on 
budding  roses,  which  in  the  original  has  no  engraving,  but  in 
our  abndgment  (p.  192.)  three.     A  succeeding  paper  in  the 
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same  part,  descriptive  of  certain  hot-houses  and  pits  in  the 
Chiswick  garden,  assumes  quite  a  different  feature  in  our 
pages  (201.  203.),  by  being  illustrated  by  three  engravings, 
from  which  any  workman  might  erect  the  structures  described. 
In  short,  every  reader  who  is  in  possession  of  the  Horticultural 
Transactions,  vol.  vL,  and  this  Magazine,  has  only  to  continue 
the  comparison  which  we  have  begun,  to  be  convinced  of  the 
additional  utility  which  we  have  given  to  the  former  work. 

Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  have  said  so  much  in  our  own 
favour ;  but  we  are  unwilling  that  the  Horticultural  Society 
should  monopolise  everv  thing ;  and  having,  in  the  way  we 
have  mentioned,  been  the  means  of  obtaining  for  their  pub- 
lished Transactions  a  degree  of  credit  to  which,  as  compared 
with  this  Magazine,  they  are  not  entitled,  we  think  it  but  fiur 
to  restore  them  to  their  natural  level. 

The  number  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  at  the  date  of 
the  preface  to  vol.  iv.  was  1520 ;  to  vol.  v.  1815 ;  to  the  pre- 
sent, vol.  vi.,  2044;  — an  immense  power,  which,  however,  being 
at  the  full  tide  of  influence,  must  naturally  be  expected  to 
decline. 

After  noticing  the  botanic  expeditions  of  Mr.  James  M^Rae 
to  the  western  coast  of  South  America  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  of  Mr.  David  Douglas  to  the  north-we^  coast  of 
North  America,  it  is  stated  ^^  that  no  further  expedition  is  at 
present  contemplated  by  the  Society." 

"  The  garden  continues  to  flourish,  and  improve  in  its 
appearance  in  a  degree  which  cannot  but  be  highly  satis&c- 
tory."  The  garden  may  be  highly  satisfactory  to  those  who 
know  no  better,  and  therefore  think  themselves  bound  to 
approve  of  what  is  done  by  those  who  ought  to  set  the 
best  example ;  but  ask  the  most  intelligent  nurserymen  and 
gentlemen's  gardeners  their  opinion  of  the  plan  of  the  garden. 
Ask  Messrs.  Knight,  Loddiges,  Malcolm,  Afackay,  Milne, 
and  Sinclair.  For  our  paits,  we  have  always  avowed  our 
opinion  that  the  plan  of  this  garden  was  disgraceful  to  the 
Societjr,  and  to  this  country, — hitherto  so  celebrated  in  respect 
to  design  in  gardening.  The  plan  of  a  public  garden,  like 
that  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  ought  not  to  have  been 
fixed  on,  before  publicly  inviting  all  the  gardeners  and  garden- 
artists  of  the  country,  as  suggested  by  our  correspondent, 
"  A  Nurseryman,"  to  commumcate  their  ideas  on  the  subject. 
But  what  is  called  the  Garden  Committee  were  ambitious  of 
appropriating  to  themselves  the  credit  of  being  garden-designers 
as  well  as  garden-directors,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  deprive 
them  of  what  they  have  merjted  jn  either  capacity.     So  bad  a 
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plan  could  not  have  been  produced  without  extraordinary  pains 
and  trouble ;  and  no  man,  or  class  of  men,  likes  to  work  hard 
without  being  paid  in  some  way  or  otlier.  We  have  paid  our 
share  in  kind,  and  should  not  mind  a  second  subscription,  if 
we  thought  it  would  bring  forward  some  one  of  them  to  de- 
fend the  plan,  and  point  out  its  superiority  to  what  we  have 
suggested  (p.  359.) ;  but  however  anxious  some  nurserymen 
may  be  to  get  seeds  or  plants  from  the  garden,  we  have  never 
heard  of  one  of  them  who  would  acknowledge  having  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  its  plan.  All  we  wish  is,  to  pull  it  to  pieces, 
apd  lay  out  the  ground  anew ;  but,  if  we  cannot  attain  this, 
we  shall  at  least  prevent  it  from  being  in  any  part  of  the  world 
considered  as  approved  of  by  British  gardeners,  and  save  other 
societies  from  the  misfortune  of  adopting  it  as  a  model. 


Art.  II.  Report  of  the  Garden  Committee  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London  on  the  Formation  and  Progress  of  the  Garden. 
March  81.  1827.  4to.  pp.  16. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  procuring  fruit-bearing  plants, 
in  ascertaining  the  correctness  of  their  nomenclature,  consoli- 
dating their  synonyms,  and  describing  their  varieties.  The 
same  as  to  culinary  vegetables.  "  Additions,  wherever 
possible,  have  been  made  to  the  hardy  trees  and  shrubs, 
not  only  by  the  acquisition  of  species  and  varieties  not  before 
in  the  garden,  but  by  the  acclimatising  of  plants  hitherto  con- 
sidered too  tender  or  valuable  to  be  risked  to  exposure." 
(p.  S81.) 

A  catalogue  of  the  fruit-trees  in  the  garden  has  been  pub- 
lished (see  p.  208.).  **  It  is  now  proposed  to  commence  the 
preparation  for  the  press,  of  a  similar  catalogue  of  the  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs  in  the  arboretum,  which  will  probably  bie 
completed  after  the  close  of  the  ensuing  summer.  The 
catalogue  of  esculent  vegetables  is  also  in  a  state  of  forward- 
ness, and  will  be  published  as  soon  as  shall  be  found  practicable." 
We  trust  these  catalogues  will  prove  something  better  than 
the  one  on  fruit-trees  (p.208.),  which  is  really  unworthy  of  the 
Society.  Nothing  can  be  easier  or  more  useful  than  an 
arrangement  founded  on  affinity,  adopting,  as  a  principle  of 
affinity,  either  the  uses  to  which  the  culinary  vegetables  are 
applicable,  their  affinities  in  regard  to  culture,  or  their  natural 
lenities.  As  to  the  trees,  the  natural  system  is  alone  appli^ 
cable  to  them ;  it  is  applicable  also  to  the  fruits,  and  possibly, 
for  we  bave  not  consi^leredi  the  thing  i^j., detail,  it  may  be 
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applicable  to  the  culinary  vegetables.  At  all  events,  let  us 
have  no  more  ABC  arrangements ;  or,  if  we  have,  let  a 
sufficient  reason,  or  a  reason  open  to  argument,  be  given. 
We  make  these  remarks  with  a  view  to  the  credit  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  and  of  the  times  and  the  country  in 
which  we  live. 

The  garden  has  received  various  additions  from  corre- 
spondents in  every  part  of  the  world ;  among  others,  Camelha 
reticulata,  a  superb  species,  with  large  reticulate  petals,  from 
China ;  Azalea  indica  phoenicea,  a  new  splendid  variety  with 
purple  flowers,  from  the  same  country. 

^^  But  the  greatest  accession  to  the  garden,  consbts  oi 
hardy  North-west  American  plants  from  Columbia,  by  Mr. 
David  Douglas."  Among  these  are  the  following  very  rare 
species :  Gaulth6na  Shillon,  Ribes  sanguineum,  and  some 
other  species,  Arbutus  tomentosa  and  /aurifolia,  Aubus  spec- 
tabilis,  Berbiris  ^quifolium  and  nervosa.     Most  of  these  are 

Sems  of  the  first  rarity.  "  Many  valuable  herbaceous  plants 
ave  also  been  received  from  the  same  quarter.**  We  hope 
Mr.  Prince,  our  old  friend  Mr.  Cleghom,  or  Mr.  Hogg,  of 
New  York,  will  present  us  with  some  of  them ;  and  we  should 
not  be  sorry  if  Mr.  Prince  would  add  a  male  plant  of  Macltiro, 
which  propagates  by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  as  fast  as  sea-kale. 

*^  Numerous  and  important  presents  have  been  made  to  the 
friends  of  the  Society  in  all  countries;"  7120  articles  within 
the  year.  Distributed  during  the  year,  under  the  orders  of 
the  Garden  Committee,  4048  articles,  independently  of  **  the 
supplies  of  cuttings,  gratis,  plants,  and  seeds,  which  are  from 
time  to  time  sent  to  tne  house  of  the  Society,  for  the  use  of 
the  members  generally,  who  may  apply  for  me  same."  These 
articles  consist  of  whatever  is  in  sufiicient  abundance  in  the 
garden,  or  likely  to  be  of  use  or  interest 

Visitors  to  the  garden  last  year,  4740;  the  year  before, 
4706 :  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  steadiness  of  horticultural 
feeling  in  the  public. 

The  number  of  labourers  (gardeners),  and  clerks,  in  the 
gurden  have  been  diminished,  in  order  to  reduce  the  expense. 
The  number  of  annual  subscribers  to  the  garden  ^^  has  mat^ 
rially  increased,"  partly  by  the  election  of  "  new  fellows,  and 
partly  by  some  of  those  who  belonged  to  the  Society  previously 
to  the  formation  of  the  garden,  having  concurred  in  the  an- 
nual payment." 

Appendix^  No.  1.  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  sale  of 
Fruit  and  Vegetables  from  the  Grarden  of  the  Society;  the 
essence  of  which  is,  —  Send  or  call  in  Regent  Street  the  day 
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before  you  wish  to  receive  them.  —  App.  2.  List  of  Sub- 
scribers to  the  formation  of  the  Garden,  since  April,  1826; 
the  number  40,  and  amount  nearly  500/.  — App.  3.  Regu- 
lations as  to  the  privileges  acquired  bv  subscriptions  to  the 
Garden.  These  we  shall  insert,  in  order  to  give  the  garden 
every  chance,  notwithstanding  our  entire  opposition  to  its 
plan,  and  determination  to  use  every  fair  means  to  expose  its 
defects  to  the  contemporary  world,  and  to  posterity. 

"  1.  Subscribers  of  one  guinea  annually  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Cvarden  (or  those  who  have  compounded  for  the  same),  are  entitled  to 
make  application  to  the  Grarden  Committee  for  cuttings  of  fruit-trees, 
plants  of  strawberries,  seeds  of  new  esculents,  and  such  ornamental  plants 
as  can  be  propagated  for  general  distribution. 

**  N.B.  The  annual  suMcriptions  of  all  the  fellows  elected  since  the  1st 
of  May,  1822,  includes  the  above  subscription  of  one  guinea  to  the  Garden. 
The  payment  of  the  subscription  is  voluntary  with  the  Fellows  elected 
prior  to  that  date. 

"  2.  Subscribers  of  10/.  or  upwards  to  the  formation  of  the  Garden,  are 
entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  the  foregoing,  with  the  additional  power 
of  issuing  tickets  for  the  admission  of  visitors  to  the  Garden. 

*  3.  Subscribers  both  of  10/.  or  upwards  to  the  formation  of  the  Garden, 
and  also  of  one  guinea  annually  to  its  maintenance,  have  all  the  above  privi- 
leges, with  the  right,  in  addition,  of  making  application  to  the  Garden 
Committee  for  all  such  plants  as  cannot  be  propagated  for  general  distri- 
bution. 

"  4.  Members  who  contribute  plants  or  seeds  to  the  Garden,  without 
being  subscribers,  have  also  a  right  of  making  application  to  the  Garden 
Committee,  who,  in  such  cases,  judge  of  their  claim  by  the  extent  of  their 
contributions.  Contributions  made  by  subscribers,  increase  their  claims  on 
the  Committee,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  donations. 

**  O:;^  It  is  particularly  necessary  to  observe,  that  no  applications  can  be 
laid  before  the  Garden  Committee,  in  which  the  objects  desired  are  not 
clearly  and  specifically  mentioned.  Thb  regulation  will  hereafter  be  more 
positively  enforced,  in  consequence  of  the  publication  of  the  cataWue  of 
nruits  in  the  Garden,  and  of^  the  various  Reports  that  have  from  time  to 
time  been  printed  in  the  Transactions." 

App.  4.  Garden  Committee :  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  Pres., 
E.  Barnard,  Esq.,  J.  Elliot,  Esq.,  R.  H.  Jenkison,  Esq., 
Mr.  G.  Loddiges,  J.  Sabine,  Esq.,  Alexander  Comte  de 
Vandes,  Mr.  H.  Ronalds,  Mr.  S.  Brooks. 

The  following  Reports  respecting  the  Garden  have  been 
previously  published :  for  1823,  with  a  plan,  5s. ;  1824, 25.  6d.f 
1825,  2s.  6d. ;  1826,  with  a  plan  of  the  arboretum,  5s. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  better  pleased  with  this  Report  than 
with  any  of  the  preceding  ones.  It  is  free  from  the  lists  of  rules 
and  regulations  (Vol.  I.  p.  314.)  which  have  given  so  much 
offence ;  and  though  the  absurdity  is  still  retained  of  calling 
the  workmen  in  the  garden,  labourers,  (as  if  they  did  not 
become  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  gardeners  till  alter  being 
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ill  the  Chiswick  Garden,)  while  one  of  the  garden  regulations 
(reg.  2.  Vol.  I.  p.  31*.)  is,  that  no  persons  can  be  admitted  to 
work  there,  who  have  not  previously  been  "  educated  as 
gardeners;"  yet  we  are  not  again  informed  that  "  the  com- 
uiittee  have  again  to  rei3eat,  what  they  have  once  before  ob- 
served, that  if  the  plan  of  the  garden  were  again  to  be  arranged, 
the  present  would  probably  be  adoptea  by  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  its  details;"  that  is  to  say,  by  those  who  made 
it,  and  those  who  work  in  it  Had  the  plan  been  generally 
satisfactory,  the  idea  of  making  such  an  observation  would 
never  have  occurred. 


Art  III.  VerhancUungen  aes  Vereins^  SfC.  Transactions  of  the 
Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Gardening  in  the  Prussian  States. 
Parti. 

{Continued  from  YoLL  p.  512.) 

A  PRESSURE  of  Other  matter,  and  particularly  our  protracted 
review  of  Slaney  on  Rural  Expenditure^  has  prevented  us 
from  going  on  regularly  with  this  work,  which  will  in  future 
occupy  a  part  of  every  Number. 

27.  Proposed  of  Dr.  Crantz  for  the  general  Culture  of  Berry-hear' 
ing  Trees^  and  Apple  Trees,  mth  an  Account  of  some  Experiments 
made  with  their  Fruit  in  respect  to  their  affording  Spirituous 
Liquors, 

28.  Opinion  of  the  Committee  on  these  Proposals. 

The  berry-bearing  fruits  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Crantz  are 
the  cherry,  gean,  and  the  different  species  of  56rbus ;  these 
and  different  species  of  jiprunus  he  would  plant  in  all  such 
situations  as  would  not  produce  productive  apple  trees ;  the 
latter  he  would  plant  in  all  good  soils. 

Six  experiments  are  related,  showing  the  comparative 
quantities  of  spirit  obtained  from  apples,  cherries,  sorbus 
various  species,  malt,  and  potatoes ;  from  which  the  Committee 
conclude,  that  it  can  never  be  worth  while  to  grow  either 
berries  or  apples  with  a  view  to  the  distillation  of  spirit,  but 
that  potatoes  may  be  very  profitably  grown  for  that  purpose, 
and  oflen  more  so  than  corn ;  and  that  the  principal  drink  to 
which  apples  are  applicable  is  cider. 

29.  On  the  Classification  of  Fruits.  By  Mr.  Counsellor  Burckhardt. 

When  it  b  considered  that  the  fruits  of  no  two  seedling 

fruit-bearing  trees  ever  were,  or  ever  will  be,  exactly  alike; 

and  that  new  sorts  raised  from  seed  are  continuillv  being 
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introduced  into  culture,  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  England,  the 
difficulties  of  this  subject  may  easily  be  conceived.  It  is  easy 
to  class,  or  throw  into  groups,  any  given  number  of  apples  or 
pears ;  but,  having  done  this,  to  take  any  one  sort  from  the 
group,  and  to  be  aole  to  recognise  it  under  any  circumstances 
in  which  it  may  be  found  in  a  fruit-room  or  orchard,  is  a 
matter  of  such  difficulty,  that  we  have  little  hesitation  in 
stating  it  to  be  impracticable.  Fruits  of  any  one  particular 
variety  of  apple,  for  example,  are  liable  to  so  many  variations 
in  size,  colour,  shape,  flavour,  time  of  ripening,  and  of  keeping, 
from  circumstances  of  culture,  situation,  and  season,  that 
if  any  one  of  these  properties  were  to  be  taken  as  a  foundation 
for  classification,  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  number  of  sorts 
that  might  be  produced  from  a  single  tree.  To  know  or  de- 
scribe any  one  variety,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  fruit  in  all  its  different  stages,  but  with  the 
tree  in  all  its  different  states  of  growth,  from  budding  to  set- 
ting the  fruit,  and  from  infancy  to  maturity.  In  fact,  to  know 
any  one  fruit,  it  is  necessary  to  know  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  it,  and  the  tree  on  which  it  grows.  That  it  is 
practicable  to  model,  figure,  and  describe  a  number  of  fruits 
that  have  strongly  marked  characters,  so  as  they  may  be 
known  by  those  who  have  never  seen  the  originals,  we  be- 
lieve; but,  that  with  the  greater  number  of  sorts  this  is 
impossible,  we  are  firmly  persuaded.  All  that  can  be  done, 
and  indeed  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  science 
and  utility,  is  to  bring  all  the  sorts,  or  reputed  sorts,  of  a 
country  together  in  one  garden,  examine  there  the  trees  and 
their  fruits  in  every  stage  of  their  growth  and  keeping,  de- 
termine what  is  distinct  and  valuable,  and  issue  the  best  sorts 
to  the  nurserymen. 

The  two  most  scientific  German  writers  on  the  classification 
of  fruits,  are  Manger  {Anleit.  zu  e.  Systemat.  PomoL)  and  Diel. 
The  first  XhVesform  as  the  foundation  of  his  arrangement;  the 
second  takes,  jointly,  thegtiality  of  the  fruit  and  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  tree.  iJiel's  system  is,  in  our  opinion,  decidedly 
the  best ;  in  short,  it  is  in  pomology  what  the  natural  system 
is  in  botany. 

SO.  An  Opinion  on  the  foregoing  Treatise.   By  Mr.  Schulz,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Royal  Garden  at  Sans-Souci. 

Mr.  Schulz  gives  the  preference  to  the  system  of  Manger, 
which,  he  says,  has  prevailed  in  all  the  Prussian  States  for  the 
last  forty  years,  and  which  he  has  adopted  in  an  extensive 
correspondence  for  thirty-three  years.     The  "  Pomologist" 
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and  "  Dnipologist "  he  recommends  to  Mlow  Quintinye,  Du- 
hamel,  and  Manger,  as  botanists  follow  Linnaeus.  These  two 
papers,  and  the  works  of  Manger,  Diel,  and  Sickler,  desenre 
to  be  well  considered  by  the  darden  Committee  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  before  they  fix  on  the  classification  and 
nomenclature  of  the  hardy  fruits.  But  it  is  superfluous  to 
make  such  a  suggestion  as  this  to  Mr.  Sabine,  who  is  devoted 
to  the  subject,  and  who  will  have  every  possible  assistance. 
However  unfortunate  the  Society  may  have  been  as  to  the 
plan  of  its  Garden,  we  hardly  think  it  possible  that  it  could 
have  met  with  a  Secretary  so  competent  to  describe  its  pro- 
ductions, and  so  active  and  energetic  in  every  thing  respecting 
its  details. 

31.  Extract  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  at  their  Meeting 

on  the  istqfjuncy  182S. 
The  titles  of  some  papers  which  were  read  are  given,  and 
the  names  of  the  persons  elected  for  the  ensuing  year ;  as  the 
committees  of  cidinary  vegetables,  of  fi*uits,  ot  flowers,  of 
forcing  and  of  hot-house  culture,  and  of  pictorial  {bildende) 
gardening. 

32.  Notice  of  a  Painty  Chama^rops  hdmilis,  in  the  Botanic  Garden 

of  Berlin*    By  Mr.  Otto,  Inspector  of  the  Garden. 

This  species  of  fan  palm  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe; 
and  the  individual  at  Berlin,  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
fi-om  Holland  upwards  of  171  years  ago.  After  having  been 
many  years  in  a  tub,  and  exposed  to  the  open  air  during 
every  summer,  it  was,  about  the  end  of  the  last  century,  planted 
in  the  floor  of  a  hot-house,  by  Mr.  Otto,  and  has  since  ripened 
fruit,  from  which  plants  have  been  raised,  and  which  are  still 
in  the  garden.  Its  height  is  1 8  feet,  which  may  be  considered 
extraordinary,  as,  in  its  native  situations  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, it  forms  a  bush  seldom  higher  than  two  feet.  But  the 
most  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  this  palm  is, 
that  it  was  the  subject  of  the  experiment  cited  by  Linnaeus,  as 
a  proof  of  the  sexual  system  of  botany.  In  this  experiment 
the  palm  is  said  to  be  the  Phoe'nix  dactylifera,  but  thk  mistake 
was  corrected  by  Peter  Collinson,  who  travelled  hi  Germany 
during  the  seven  years'  war ;  and  when  he  was  in  Berlin,  and 
saw  the  palm,  wrote  the  true  name  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and 
stuck  it  in  the  tree. 

33.  On  some  Species  of  Cinerdria.    By  Mr.  P.  C.  Bouch^,  Com- 

mercial Gardener  in  Berlin. 

C.  lan^ta,  cruentai,  and  h^brida  are  described,  and  direc- 
tions given  for  growing  them  in  leaf  mould  with  a  little  sand, 
and  increasing  them  by  seeds  or  cuttings. 
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34.     On  two  different  Sorts  ojf  Cabbage  Lettuce.     By  Mr.  H.  La 
Matnicu,  Commercial  Gardener  in  Berlin. 

The  Perpi^an  and  Montre  are  the  sorts  recommended  ;  the 
first  as  durable,  the  latter  as  early. 

35.  On  the  Culture  ofNicotikna.  (now  Petdnia^  nyctaginiflSra. 
By  Mr.  Otto,  Inspector  of  the  Botanic  Garaen  at  Berlin. 

This  handsome  white-flowering  annual  tobacco  is  not 
unfrequent  in  the  gardens  about  London,  to  which  it  was 
introduced  from  America  a  few  years  ago. 

36.  Meeting  of  June  22. 1823. 
Before  a  very  numerous  assemblage,  some  fruits  and  flowers 
were  presented,  and  the  director,  president,  vice-president, 
general  secretary  (Mr. Otto),  treasurer,  and  ordinary  secretary, 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 

37.  Discourse  of  the  Director^  on  the  foregoing  occasion 
Considerable  benefits  are  anticipated  firom  the  Society.     A 

number  of  con*esponding  members  elected. 

38.  Prizes  proposed  to  be  given  by  the  Society,  for  the  Year  1824. 
1 .  Deciduous  trees  for  sandy  soils,  50  del.  2.  Construction 

of  forcing-houses,   100  dol.     3.  Security  fi-om  frost,  50  del. 

4.  The  handsomest  ornamental  plants  and  their  culture,  50  dol. 
An  Appendix  to  Part  I.  contains  a  list  of  the  Members  of 

the  Society;    viz.   patron,   the  King;  native  honorary,  5; 

foreign  honorary,  63 ;  paving  members,  native,  234 ;  foreign, 

243 ;  corresponding  members,  26 ;  total,  571. 


Art.  IV.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardenings  Agriculture^  Botany ^ 
Bural  Architecture,  Sfc.  published  since  April  last,  with  some 
Account  of  those  considered  the  most  interesting. 

In  printing  the  botanical  names  in  the  following  catalogue,  and  through* 
out  this  and  the  greater  part  of  the  preceding  Number,  we  have  made  uie 
following  improvements :  — 

1.  We  have  accented  all  the  scientific  names,  both  of  plants  and  of 
classes  and  orders,  natural  or  artificial. 

2.  In  order,  if  possible,  to  affix  something  like  meaning  to  the  scientific 
names,  we  have  distinguished  each  as  belonging  to  one  of  the  three  following 
classes:  1st,  those  composed  of  Greek  or  Latin  words;  2d,  those  named  after 
men;  ^d,  those  adopted  from  the  botany  of  antiquity,  or  to  be  found  in 
a  classical  dictionary  (say  Lempriere*s) ;  and  4th,  those  adopted  from  the 
aboriginal  names,  or  doubtful.  Names  of  the  first  class,  whether  generic  or 
specific,  will  be  found  in  one  kind  of  type,  as  Clerod^ndrum  and  m^ia; 
names  of  the  second  class,  or  in  memory  of  men,  will  be  found  to  have 
the  letters  added  to  the  name  in  a  difierent  type  from  those  composing  the 
original  word,  as  Bftnksia  and  Lombertiaxa;  classical  names  are  distin- 
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guisbecl  by  having  the  first  letter  in  a  difierent  type  fixMn  the  reft  of  the 
word,  as  Pinus  and  f?inir61ia ;  and  aboriginal  or  doubtful  names,  generic 
or  specific,  are  wholly  in  a  different  type  from  that  of  the  words  which 
precede  or  follow  them,  as  Arauc&ria  and  AiiSsa.  The  advantage  of  this 
plan  is,  that  all  those  words  not  distininiish^  by  some  variation  in  the 
t>'pe,  may  be  found  in  a  Greek  or  Latin  dictionary,  either  single,  as  Hypo- 
^tes,  or  in  their  compounds,  as  rhodon,  a  rose,  and  dendron,  a  tree ;  and 
as  to  the  other  words,  if  much  is  not  gained  by  knowing  that  they  are  clas- 
sical, aboriginal,  or  commemorative,  at  least  mystery  is  removed,  and  a 
certain  degree  of  interest  communicated. 

3,  When  we  have  ijiven  English  specific  names,  we  have  always  literally 
translated  the  scientific  ones ;  but,  as  it  is  firequently  convenient  to  add  to 
the  literal  English  some  word  or  words  descriptive  of  the  plant,  we  have 
distinguished  these  additions  by  a  different  type,  as  Salvia  coccinea,  scarlet- 
Jloufcred  Sage;  /^ris  foetidlssima,  most  fetid  Gladwin  Iris.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  improvement  is  that  it  will  teach  eardeners  and  other  readers 
to  seek  for  meaning  in  all  specific  names :  which  names,  as  they  are  at  pre> 
sent  Englished,  or  rather  followed  by  English  names,  in  the  botanical  cata- 
logues, are  for  the  greater  part  of  no  use  to  those  who  have  not  some 
knowledge  of  Latin.  Another  advantage  is,  that  some  knowledge  b  ob- 
tained of  the  meaning  of  Latin  words  of  constant  use  in  botanical  works. 

We  have  adopted  these  three  improvements  in  our  Horiuz  Britdnmcus^ 
with  the  additional  one  of  giving  the  derivations  of  the  composed  names; 
and  we  would  ask  Dr.  Hooker,  Mr.  Lindley,  and  the  other  editors  or  au- 
thors of  our  botanical  periodiods,  whether  it  would  not  contribute  to  the 
more  general  diffusion  of  a  taste  for,  and  knowledge  of,  botanv,  if  they  were 
to  adopt  the  same  improvements  in  naming  and  describing  the  plants  they 
figure.  We  are  auite  certain  there  is  not  a  tythe  of  their  readers  who 
would  not  be  benented  by  such  an  improvement ;  the  spirit  of  the  age  in- 
deed requires  it,  and  therefore  we  trust  they  will  listen  to  our  suggestion, 
and  adopt  it ;  or,  if  thev  disapprove  of  it,  assign  their  reasons. 

We  have  noticed,  on  tne  cover  of  a  preceding  Number,  the  wishes  of  sonie 
readers  that  we  should  give  the  English  names  of  the  plants  we  enumerate, 
as  well  as  their  scientific  names.  But  by  far  the  greater  number  of  plants 
have  no  English  names,  and  the  popular  names  of  plants  are  so  uncertain 
in  their  application,  that  the  purposes  of  science,  and  the  spread  of  a  taste 
for  plants,  would  be  served  by  dropping  many  of  the  common  English 
names  altogether,  and  adopting  into  the  language  the  scientific  names. 
This  result  will  unquestionably  sooner  or  later  take  place  to  a  condderable 
extent ;  but  whether  it  does  or  not,  we  shall  in  the  mean  time  give  Eng- 
lish names  to  all  plants  that  have  them ;  and,  by  accenting  the  sdentinc 
names,  those  who  feel  a  diffidence  in  pronoundng  them  will  have  that 
impediment  removed. 

British. 

CurHt*s  Botanical  Magadne,  or  Flower  Garden  ditplaj^d;  New  Series. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Hooker.  In  8vo.  No.  V.  3t.  6d.  coloured ;  5s.  plain. 

No,  V,  for  May^  contains 
2754  to  8740.-— ZK>dofcea  SecheUdrum^  Double  or  SeycheIles-/«&»«/  Co- 
coa Nut ;  P&lms.  A  beautiful  palm,  rLdng  from  sixj^  to  one  hundred  leet,  in 
the  Isle  Praslin,  or  Isle  des  Palmiers,  one  of  the  Seychelles  islands  to  the 
north-east  of  Madagascar.  This  palm  has  for  a  long  tune  been  the  least  per- 
fectly known,  and  yet  the  most  extensively  celebrated.  Until  the  discovoy 
of  the  only  spot  in  the  world  where  the  nuts  grew,  in  the  year  1745,  they 
were  solely  known  from  having  been  found  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
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sea,  in  the  Indian  ocean^  and  near  the  Maldives  islands.  The  nut  onlj 
was  found  floating^  and  the  Malay  and  Chinese  sailors  used  to  affirm  that 
it  was  borne  upon  a  tree  deep  under  water,  which  was  similar  to  a  cocoa- 
nut  tree,  and  was  visible  in  placid  bays,  upon  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  &c. 
.  A  uewleaf  u  formed  upon  the  tree  annuallv,  and,  on  falling  away  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  it  leaves  a  scar  or  ring :  by  these  it  is  estimated,  that  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  are  required  before  the  tree  attains  its  full 
developement.  The  foliage  is  largest  and  most  beautiful  in  young  plants. 
The  new  leaf  is  always  formed  in  the  centre,  and  it  shoots  out  perpen- 
dicularly, folded  close  like  a  fan  from  the  top,  to  the  length  of  ten  feet 
or  more.  In  this  state  it  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  is  employed  for 
making  hats  and  bonnets;  afterwards  it  expands  itself  in  all  its  beauty,  and 
becomes  green.  There  is  a  space  of  about  four  inches  between  the  nngs  on 
the  trunk.  A  Coco  de  Mer,  planted  on  M.  de  Quinc/s  estate,  on  the  Isle 
Mak^,  is  thirteen  feet  and  a  naif  high,  has  thirty-nine  marks  or  rings,  and 
was  planted  forty  years  ago.  It  is  a  female  plant ;  but  there  being  no  male 
plant  in  the  island,  the  fruit  never  comes  to  maturity. 

The  crown  of  the  trunk,  in  the  midst  of  the  leaves,  is  called  the  cabbage, 
and  is  eaten  like  that  of  the  true  cabbage  palm  (Ar^ca  oler4cea} ;  but  it  it 
less  delicate,  and  slightly  bitter ;  it  is  often  preserved  in  vinegar. 

The  trunk  itself,  afler  being  split  and  cleared  of  its  soft  and  fibrous  part 
within,  serves  to  make  water-troughs,  as  well  as  palisades  for  surrounding 
houses  and  gardens. 

The  foliage  is  employed  to  thatch  the  roofs  of  houses  and  sheds,  and 
even  for  the  walls.  With  a  hundred  leaves,  a  commodious  dwelUng  may 
be  constructed,  including  even  the  partitions  of  the  apartments,  the  doors, 
and  windows.  In  the  Isle  Praslin  most  of  the  cabins  and  warehouses  are 
thus  made.  The  down  which  is  attached  to  the  young  leaves  serves  for  fill« 
ing  mattresses  and  pillows. 

The  ribs  of  the  leaves  and  fibres  of  the  petiole  constitute  baskets  and 
brooms.  The  young  foliage,  as  before  mentioned,  affords^  an  excellent 
material  for  hats.  For  this  purpose  the  unexpanded  leaves  only  are  taken, 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  cut  into  longitudinal  strips,  two  or  ^j^iree  lines  in 
breadth,  which  are  then  plaited ;  and  scarcelv  any  other  covering  for  the 
head  is  worn  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sevchelles. 

Out  of  the  nut  are  made  vessels  of  diflerent  forms  and  uses.  When 
preserved  whole,  and  perforated  in  one  or  two  places,  the  shell  serves  to 
carry  water,  and  two  of  them  are  suspended  fit>m  opposite  ends  of  a  stick. 
Some  of  these  nuts  hold  six  or  eight  pints.  If  diviaed  in  two,  between 
tne  lobes,  each  portion  serves,  accordmg  to  the  size  and  shape,  for  plates 
and  dishes,  or  drinking  cups ;  these  neing  valuable  from  their  great 
strength  and  durability :  so  tnat  this  kind  of  utensil,  in  the  Seychelles  is- 
lands, bears  the  name  of  vaisselle  de  Tlsle  Praslin.  And  such  is  the  estim- 
ation in  which  these  nuts  are  held  by  the  negroes  and  poor  people  of 
other  islands,  that  the  sailors  always  try  to  obtain  and  make  them  part  of 
the  cargo  of  their  vessel.  Amongst  other  articles,  shaving  dishes,  black, 
beautifully  polished,  set  in  silver,  and  carved,  are  made  from  them. 

Sol&num  {solari,  to  comfort?)  Quit^nse  (belonging  to  Quito  in  Peru), 
Angular4eaved  downy  Quito  Solanum ;  Solandcese.  **  The  noblest  species 
of  the  eenus  we  are  acquainted  with."  It  grew  in  the  open  garden  of 
R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Bury  Hill,  Surrey,  in  the  summer  of  1826,  to  the  hei^l 
of  five  or  six  feet ;  and  with  its  laree  noble  leaves  of  a  deep  ereen  with  pur- 
ple veins,  large  white  flowers,  and  thick  and  beautiful  purple  down,  which 
clothes  its  racemes,  calyx,  and  the  under  side  of  its  young  foliage,  exhibits 
a  truly  handsome  appearance.  A  most  valuable  addition  to  our  half-hardy 
annuals,  and  well  worth  having. 

Vol,  II. — No.  8,  .  g  g 
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Rhipfl41is  grandifl6ru8.  Large-flowered  RhipsaUs;  Ckct^.  Rh^w&lis  n  s 
new  genus,  leparated  from  C&ctus  by  Mr.  Haworth.  This  species  is  supposed 
to  be  an  epiphyte.  It  was  introduced  to  the  Royal  Giardea  at  Kew  bj 
Messrs.  Bowie  and  Cunningham,  the  king's  collectors,  in  1816.  The  plant 
flowered  in  1 826,  wiien  a  dewing  wbs  miule  by  a  very  meritorious  eardener 
lad,  Mr.  Duncanson,  which  Mr.  Aiton  has  kindly  lent  to  Dr.  Hooker. 
JVb.  VI.  for  Junty  contains 

2741  to  2747. —  dictus  cochinillifer  (2  pi.).  Cochineal-bearing  Indian 
Pig ;  12  and  1,  and  died  Op&ntke,  Almost  arborescent,  growing  nine  feet 
high. 

The  cochineal  insect  (C6ccus  dtcti)  lives  on  this  species  in  die  West 
Indies,  but  in  Mexico  and  Brazil  on  the  C.  T\ata.  It  is  a  small  insect,  of 
the  order  of  Hymen6ptera,  not  unlike  the  mealy  bug  of  our  gardeo«.  **  It 
is  aboriginal  in  Mexico,  and  was  cultivated  for  its  precious  dye^  long  before 
the  conquest  of  that  country."  The  plantations  are  called  oopaleroa. 
**  The  proprietor  of  a  nopalery  buys,  in  April  or  May,  the  branches  or  joints 
of  the  Tunas  de  Castilla  (C4ctus  I'una  f\  which  are  sold  in  the  markets 
of  Oaxaca  at  about  three  francs  a  hundred,  loaded  with  young  cochineals. 
These  are  kept  in  cellars  for  twenty  days,  when  they  are  exposed  to  the 
air,  suspended  under  a  shed.  So  rapid  then  is  the  growth  of  the  insect, 
that  by  August  or  Sef>tember  the  females  are  big  with  young,  and  ready 
for  the  sowing,  which  is  done  in  small  nests,  made  of  the  fibrous  parts  of 
the  foliage  of  a  Till4nds»a,  called  Paulle.  In  four  months  from  the  time 
of  sowing  the  harvest  commences.  The  insects  are  brushed  ofl^  with  .a 
squirrel's  or  deer's  tail  by  women,  who  sit  during  this  operation  for  wh(^ 
hours  at  one  nopal  plant ;  so  that,  were  it  not  for  the  extreme  cheapness 
of  labour  in  that  country,  Humboldt  assures  us,  thait  the  rearing  of  cochi- 
neal would  prove  an  unprofitable  employment.  After  being  eaUiered,  the 
insects  are  killed  by  boiling  water,  or  by  exposing  them  in  heaps  to  the 
sun,  or  by  means  of  the  vapour  baths  of  the  Mexicans;  and,  when  dry, 
they  are  fit  ibr  exportation.  By  the  latter  method,  the  powdeiy  substance 
is  preserved,  which  increases  the  value  of  tlie  insects  in  commerce."  The 
living  insect  may  be  seen  in  the  hot-houses  of  Kew  Grardens. 

Cunningh&mui  (by  Mr.  Brown,  to  commemorate  the  merits  of  Mr.  James 
Cunningham,  "  an  excellent  observer  in  hb  time,  by  whom  this  j^ant  was 
discovered ;  and  in  honour  of  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  the  ver}-  deserving 
botanist  who  accompanied  Mr.  Oxley  in  his  first  expedition  into  the  inte- 
rior of  New  South  Wales,  and  Captain  King  in  all  his  voyages  of  survey  pf 
the  coast  of  New  HolUuid,")  lanceoUita,  the  Pfnus  lanceoldta  or  Arancdria 
lanceol4ta  of  botanists ;  Conifers.  A  tree  of  considerable  size.  Culture  in 
p.  409. — Diinthus  caiyoph^llus,  varieties  of  Picotees  from  Brussels,  by  Mrs. 
Bewicke,  of  Close  tfouse,  near  Newcastle  on  Tyne. — Camellia  Jap<Snica 
flore  simplici  albo.  Single  white-flowered  Camellia,  from  seed  of  the  striped 
camellia,  by  Mr.RoUison  of  Tooling. — Pleurothillis  folifSsa,  Leafy  yr^smm^ 
Pleurolh41lJs ;  Orchidea.  An  epiphyte  from  J.  T.  Mackay,  Esq.  of  die  Dub- 
lin College  Botanic  Garden ;  nadve  of  Brazil ;  with  a  delightful  fragrance 
like  that  of  the  cowslip,  and  worthy  of  culdvation  in  every  stove. — ^dicia 
mucron4to ;  Legumin6s«.  A  twiggy  shrufe  fipom  New  Holland,  of  the  easiest 
culture. — We  regret  to  see  such  things  as  picotees  and  common  camdiias 
fibred  in  this  work,  which,  in  our  opinion,  ought  to  be  devoted  to  elegant 
science  rather  than  floral  amusement. 

Edward/t  Botamcal  RegUter,    Continued  by  John  Lindley,  Esq.  F.  L.  Sp 

In  8VO  Numbers.  Am.  coloured. 

No,  CXLVILfor  May,  conimkt 

10.59  to  1066. —  Euphoria  (fertile  ;  from  the  abundance  of  its  firuit;  ver- 

dcill&ta,  "WhofXed-flotoered  Euphoria ;  Sapindicese.     A  stove  shnib  figured 
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firom  the  Chiswick  Garden.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  those  fine  Asiatic  fruiti, 
Littchi,  Longan,  and  Rambutan,  but  has  not  fruited  or  been  propagated  in 
this  country. 

Conv61vulu8  ochraceus,  Ochreous  Benin  Convolvulus ;  Convolvtil4cese, 
A  tender  annual  from  Mr.  Tate's  nursery. — Siegesb^ckki  Jorull^nsis,  Jorullo 
Siegesbeckia ;  Comp6sits.  **  An  annual  plant  of  singular  aspect,  found  by 
Humboldt  and  Ponpland  on  the  Mexican  volcano  ofJorullo,  at  the  height 
of  about  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  flowering  in  September. 
AVith  us  it  is  a  hardy  annual,  flowering  firom  June  to  October.  Worth 
having.  —  Fuchsta  c6nica,  Conicsd'-iubed  Fuchsia;  Onagririse.  A  hand- 
some  green-house  shrub  from  Chile,  not  unlike  F.  ^dlis.  Worth  purchas- 
ing.— Ox41is  (acid)  cam6sa.  Fleshy  Wood-Sorrel ;  Oxalidee.  "A  curiou« 
hfuf-hardy  species  of  Oxaiis,  native  of  Chile,  whence  living  plants  were 
brou^t  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  1825,  by  Mr.  James  M*Rae.  It 
may  be  readily  preserved  in  a  cold-frame,  where  it  flowers  in  abundance 
from  April  to  September.  The  foliage  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  sorrel. 
The  whole  plant  is  singularly  fleshy." — Taberaaemont4na  coron4ria.  Single 
garland-flowered  Tabernaemontana;  Apocyn^.  A  beautiful  stove  shrub, 
nearly  allied  to  N^um.  Cuttings  of  the  ripe  wood  root  in  peat  and  sand 
under  a  bell. — Polygonum  (many  knee-joints ;  in  allusion  to  the  stems) 
emargin^tum,  Notcn-Jruited  Buckwheat;  Polygon^.  A  pretty  and  hardy 
annual,  cultivated  in  China  for  the  sake  of  its  grain. — Rh^xia  (to  break) 
versicolor,  Changeable^ott^^'tfrf  Rhexia ;  Melastom^cese.  A  Ix^utifiil  little 
hardy  green-house  plant,  fi-om  St.  Catherine's,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil.  It 
b  "  covered  all  the  summer  with  a  profusion  of  delicate  flowers,  changing 
to  pink  after  having  been  a  short  time  expanded,  and  during  the  winter 
retaining  its  deep  green  foliage,  stained  beneath  with  rich  crimson."  By 
cuttings  freely,  and  abundance  of  seeds. 

No,  CXhVItl.for  June^  contairu 
1067  to  1073. — 5isyrlnchium  graminif61ium ;  /rldeae.  An  eveipreen  stove 
perennial,  from  Chile,  a  country  abounding  in  this  genus.  —  Billb6*gta 
sridif6iia ;  Bromeli&ces.  A  truly  noble  epiphyte,  from  Mrs.  Arnold  Harri- 
son's rich  collection  at  Aighbureh,  near  Liverpool ;  found  on  trees  about 
Rio  Janeiro,  and  growing  readily  in  a  humid  hot-house. — Pitcafmia  sua- 
ve<51ens ;  Bromeliaceae.  Rio  Janeiro.  Treatment  that  of  the  pine-apple. — 
7Vif61ium  fimbri4tum.  Fringed  Clover;  I/ecumin6sae  Lotdse.  A  pretty  hardv 
perennid  from  the  Colombia  River,  by  Mr.  David  Douglas,  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  collector  there. — Cphrys  fTSsca ;  Orchideae.  Gibraltar  frame, 
and  light  garden  mould. — Prost^ntbera  viol4cea ;  Labi&tas.  Half  shrubby  and 
pretty.  Fort  Jackson.— Oxaiis  ful^da,  Oxalldese.  Possibly'  the  female  of 
O.  rub^la. — ^The  present  Number  is  of  more  than  usual  mterest,  from  a 
new  arrangement  of  Bromeli4cese,  in  which  tbe  eatable  pine-apples  are 
made  a  genus  by  themselves  under  their  original  name,  Anandtsa. 

Boiottical  Cabinei.  By  Messrs.  Loddiges.  In  4to  and  8yo  Parts.  Si,  and  U,  6d, 
Part  CXXLfor  May,  containi 
1201  to  1210.  —  Genista  canari^isis,  i&rlca  mucosoides,  .Erica  spic&ta, 
AmarfWis  psittacina,  Cunila  mari&na.  Lobelia  cxrulea,  Cdctns  trunc4tus, 
Melaleiica  decussdta^  Omith6galum  sternb^rg^,  Andr6medeL  arb^rea. 
Part  CXXlLfor  June,  contaiat 
1811  to  1220. — ^Pol^gala hracteolata,  C.G.H.  Green-house;  airy  situation; 
Muody  peat ;  cuttin^--<)nc(dium  divaricdtum.    A  charming  cpiph3te,  from 
Brazil. — Eurya  chm^isis.  A  low  bushyshrub  like  the  tea,from  China.  Green- 
house; loam  and  peat;  cuttings. — Feraand^sta  degans,Flor.Peruv.,  theLock- 
birtia  Regans  of  Dr.  Hooker.    An  epiphvte  from  Trinidad,  which  succeeds 
pretty  well  in  pots,  well  drained  and  filfed  with  moss,  sawdust,  and  sand^ 
the  surface  covered  with  growing  moss.    Stove ;  prop,  by  division.^Ix6ra 
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cundf<51ia.  India.  Stove  shrub;  loam  and  peat.—Dont^nta  ceratos4ntbefl. 
A  dngular  herbaceous  pUnt  from  South  America.  **  The  receptacle  of  the 
flower  is  of  a  very  particular  shape,  much  resembling  a  pair  of  stag's  horns, 
altogether  dissimilar  to  every  other  plant."  Stove ;  peat  earth  and  loam. 
—  j^rica  umbell&ta.  Portugal;  on  sandy  hills  and  diy  wastes;  a  foot  high. 
In  a  cold-frame,  in  sandypeat. — .^ca  ostrlna.  Scarlet  tube-flowered  heath. 
C.G.  H.  Sandy  peia.  —  FabHda  stHcta.  New  South  Wale^.  Green-house; 
loam  and  peat ;  cuttings.  —  Sisyrinchium  dncep.  Dry  hills  and  grass  lands, 
from  Cansula  to  Carolina. — In  addition  to  the  improvements  which  we  have 
suggested  in  our  introduction  to  this  article,  we  think  the  readers  of 
the  Botanical  Cabinet  would  be  gratified  to  have  the  natural  orders  given, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  artificial  system. 

Geramdcect.    By  Robert  Sweet,  F.  L.  S.  &c.    Ita  Numbers.  3s.     ' 
No.LXXXIX.for  May,  contains 

553  to  556. — Pelarg6ninm  Stewartit,  \*  named  in  compliment  to  our 
much  respected  friend,  David  Stewart,  Esq.,  of  Great  Russel  Street, 
Bloomsbury,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  fine  establishment  of  the  late 
J.  J.  Angerstein,  Esq.,  of  Woodlands,  near  Blackheath,  at  that  time  the 
most  celebrated  garden  in  the  country  for  forcing  fruits  of  all  descriptions, 
and  for  the  choicest  collecUon  of  the  best-grown  conservatory  plants  that 
we  ever  beheld,  many  of  which  flowered  there  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country.  To  Mr.  Stewart  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  rudiments  of  our 
education  on  the  cultivation  and  propagation  of  plants,  bavin;;  been  for 
some  time  one  of  his  pupils,  and  by  his  permission  we  were  allowed  to  try 
different  experiments,  wnich  has  enabled  us  to  establish  quite  a  diflferent 
system  in  the  cultivation  and  propagation  of  plants,  than  any  hitherto 
lied :  how  we  have  succeeded,  we  leave  those  to  judge  who  have  seen, 
and  understand  the  subject ;  though  we  have  now  quitted  that  employ- 
ment for  the  present,  for  one  still  more  agreeable  to  our  taste,  that  of 
publishing  different  works  on  botany  and  the  cultivation  of  plants." 

"  One  of  Mr.  'Stewart's  principles  was  to  imitate  and  assist  nature  ai 
much  as  possible,  which  principle  we  have  always  strictly  adhered  to,  quite 
in  opposition  to  the  generality  of  horticulturists." 

Otidia  crithmifdlia,  Hokrea  hedysarifiSlia,  P.  pdloph^llum. 

No,  XC/or  June,  contains 
357  to  560. — ^Pelargonium  eriocaulon,  Dimdcria  Smithiina,  P.albinot4tum 
and  basilicum.  Hybrids.  The  first  and  e^iedally  the  last  have  very  brillilEmt- 
coloured  flowers. 

2%tf  British  Flower-Garden.  By  Robert  Sweet,  F.  L.  a  &c  In  8vo 
Numbers.  5#.  each. 
No,  LI.  for  May,  contains 
201  to  204. — i411ium  neapofit^num,  Neapolitan  Moly;  Asphodel^. 
Fragrant,  and  as  handsome  a  species  **  as  any  in  this  extensive  genus,  of  which 
an  excellent  Monograph  has  lately  been  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Wemerian  Natural  History  Society  of  EditJkurghyirom  the  pen  of  Mr.  George 
Don,  who  has  recorded  159  species  besides  doubtfiil  ones." — Verbena 
(  Veneris  vena,  to  induce  love)  sororia  (sister),  Nepaul  Vervain ;  Verben&ceae. 
A  pretty  plant,  nearly  related  (sister-like)  to  the  V.  offidnilis  of  Britain. — 
Siegesb^ckta  drosenSides,  Sundew-like-tntWcicrn/  Siegesbdckia ;  Compdsits. 
**  Its  greatest  beauty  and  singularity  consists  in  its  curious  involucrum,  the 
glands  of  which  are  covered  with  a  glutinous  matter,  which  catches  any 
small  insects  that  happen  to  alight  on  them."  Seeds  of  it  ripen  plentifiilly, 
which  should  be  sown  in  heat  and  transplanted  in  the  open  borders.  — ^Leo- 
ntirus  (lion's  tail)  sibiricus,  Siberian  Mother-wort;  Labi&ts.  A  hardy 
biennial  from  Siberia,  flowering  fix>m  June  to  August. 
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Ko,  LI L  for  June,  contains 
SOatoSOS. — ^Pulsatilla  vemdlis;  Aaniinculliceaei^neinon^.  A  h^rdy  peren- 
nial, low  and  tufted,  flowering  in  April. — CKphrys  lutea;  Orchidese.  A  hand- 
some species  from  Gibraltar,  succeeding  well  in  a  warm  border  in  sandy 
loam  with  a  little  pounded  chalk.  This  species  and  O.  fusca,  figured  in  the 
SoUtmcal  Renter  of  this  month,  were  mtroduced  by  William  Atkinson, 
Esq.,  of  Grove  End,  from  Gibraltar. — Aubri^tta  purpurea ;  Crucifi^raB.  A 
low  tufted  perennial  with  purple  flowers  in  May. — Claytdnia  carolini4na ; 
•Portul&ceaB  A  tuberous-rooted  perennial,'  from  the  garden  of  R.  Barclay, 
Esq.,  of  Bury  Hill,  and  succeeding  well  in  light  sandy  soil. 

CUtme<e.    By  Robert  Sweet,  F.  L.  S.     In  8vo  Numbers,  every  alternate 
Month.  5s.  each. 
ATo.  XI L  for  May,  contains 
45  to  48. — Cistns  ccoi^ens,  Narrow4eaved  hoary  Rock-Rose.    Sect.  I. 
Erythrocistus  (Erythros,  red,  and  Ctf^ta).    Rare,  handsome,  and  very  like 
C.  indinus.   Cuttings.' — Heli&nthemum  ligndsum,  Hard'Wooded  Sun-Kose. 
Sect.  II.  Tuberiria  (with  tuberous  or  swelled  stems).    Curious,  requiring 
the  protection  of  a  frame  in  winter.    Sandy  loam  and  peat;  seeds. — Cas- 
tas plat^s^palus,  Broad-sepaled  Rock-Rose.    Sect.  III.  Leddnia  (Ledon  or 
Gum-Cistus-like.)    Handsome  white  flowers.    A  little  protection  in  win- 
ter; young  cuttings. —  H.   line&re,  Lineat'iettved  Sun-Rose.      Sect.  IV. 
Euheli&nthemum  (t.  e.  Helianthemum  proper).    Pretty  white  flowers,  well 
adapted  for  rock-work ;  cuttings  or  seeds. 

7%e  Bolamc  Garden,     By  B.  Maund.     In  small  4to  Numbers,  Monthly 

U.  6d, 

No.  XX IX.  for  May,  contains 

115  to  116. — Gen6dna  Catesbs^    Xeritnthemum  &nnuum,     UkhUa 

tup^ua  purpiirea  pl^na,  Mimulus  (an  ape  or  masked  actor ;  in  allusion 

to  the  flower)  Idteus.   The  etymologies  and  accentuations  are  given  in 

this  work,  and  we  rc«lly  think  *lhe  example  is  worth  imitating  by  all  the 

others.    No  mystery  ouffht  to  hang  about  any  part  of  science ;  it  is  only 

per  force  that  men  make  use  of  words  which  they  know  nothing  about. 

An  excellent  example  has  been  set  in  this  respect  by  the  authors  of  the 

Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  which  we  hope  will  soon  be  imitated  in  all 

'  works  adapted  for  general  perusal  or  reference. 

J^o.  XXX,  for  June,  contains 

Symph6ria  racemdsa,  the  Snow  Berry,  a  handsome  and  singular  little 
shrub ;  Zizyphus  paliurus ;  Scabi6sa  atropurp(irea ;  Chrysinthemum  sin^nse. 
The  figures  are  very  neatly  done.  Whoever  can  afford  to  have  infants,  and 
wishes  them  to  imbibe  a  taste  for  botany  and  gardening,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  lay  in  a  capital  sf6ck  of  ideas  and  associations  for  a  cheap,  permanent, 
and  increasing  source  of  happiness,  applicable  to  every  period  of  life,  and 
to  be  enjoyed  in  eveir  country,  in  or  out  of  misfortune,  ought  to  spare 
18#.  a  year  for  this  wonL 

Sevan,  Edtvard,  M.D.:  The  Honey  Bee;  its  Natural  History,  Physiology, 
and  Management.  London.  12mo.  9#. 

The  ^  result  of  an  attempt  to  supply  a  Treatise  exhibiting  a  condse  view 
of  the  present  state  of  onr  Knowledge  of  the  bee."  Two  or  three  bee-hives 
add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  flower-garden,  and  the  present  manual.is 
just  such  a  book  as  was  wanted  for  the  entertainment  and  guidance  of  the 
amateur.  Most  people  who  are  fond  of  bees,  have  some  favourite  theory  or 
scheme  for  their  management :  ours  is  that  of  keeping  them  in  Polish  or 
log-hives ;  that  is,  long  hollow  cylinders  or  trunks  of  trees,  of  six  inches 
diameter  within,  as  we  have  seen  generally  in  Poland,  and  as  we  read 
{Honey  Bee,  p.  95.)  are  also  in  use  in  Egypt  and  North  Arnica.    The 
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advantage  of  thb  plan  is,  that  it  never  becomes  necessary  to  kill  the  bees; 
and  that  honey  may  be  taken  at  pleasure,  if  it  can  be  spared,  during  the 
whole  of  the  summer,  by  simply  removii^,  or  unlocking  and  opening,  the 
slip  of  board  which  covers  the  longitudinal  opening  in  the  cylinder,  in  the 
middle  of  a  warm  day,  when  most  of  the  bees  are  out.  This,  as  we  hare 
elsewhere  mentioned  {Eneyc.  ofGard,  §  1 738.^,  we  have  seen  done  every  two 
or  three  days,  for  the  use  of  the  family,  dunng  a  residence  of  above  three 
months  in  a  small  Polish  town  on  the  Russian  frontier.  We  are  glad  to  see^ 
by  some  papers  in  the  Mechanic's  Magazine^  that  different  persons  are 
trying  this  hive  in  England.  If  the  trials  are  persevered  in,  we  have  little 
doubt  the  Pasieka  will  be  found,  in  familiar  phrase,  the  best  fancy-hive. 
For  profit,  the  common  straw  hive  and  total  destruction,  however  harsh  and 
unsentimental  it  may  seem  to  say  so,  are  not  easily  to  be  surpassed. 

Transactions  of  the  HoHicuUural  Society  <f  London,  Vol.  VII.  Part  I. 

.  London,    pp.  208.  5  pi. 
Twenty-three  articles,  nine  of  which  are  by  practical  gardeners^  and  the 
remainder  by  officers,  or  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  Society. 

Colvil/e,  James,  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman,  King's  Road,  Chelsea:  A  Cata- 
logue of  Plants  grown  for  Sale.  London.  12mo.  3d  edit.  pp.  49. 
Mr.  Colville  excels  in  the  department  of  house-plants,  and  has  here 
produced  a  catalogue  of  them,  very  well  arranged  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce ;  viz. 

Hot-house  climbers.  Grerani4ceae,  or  plants  bekmgiog  to 

Hot-house  plants.  the  family  of  geranium. 

AmnrylUdese,  or  bulbous  plants  re-    China  roses. 

lated  to  Amaryllis.  Hardy  climbers. 

Orchideae,  or  plants  belonging  to  the     Hardy   flowering  shrubs,  requiring 

orchis  tribe.  peat-soil. 

Green-house  climbers.  Hardy  trees  and  shrubs. 

Green-house  plants.  Hardy  perennial  herbaceous  plants. 

Each  of  these  divisions  is  arranged  alphabetically.  The  AmarylHdese, 
which  include  16  genera,  and  upwards  of  250  species,  are* distinguished  as 
hardy,  green-house,  and  stove  plants ;  so  are  the  Orchfdeae,  which  include 
52  genera,  and  about  1 50  species.  The  China  roses  include  46  species  and 
varieties.  The  hardy  climbers  amount  to  2 1  genera,  and  89  species,Wist^ri<i 
Consequ&mi  and  three  fine  hybrids  of  Passifl6ra  casrulea  included.  Thegreat 
recommendation  to  this  catalogue  is,  that  all  the  plants  are  purchasable  from 
Mr.Colville.  In  afourth  edition,  we  should  like  to  see  the  Greek  letters  omitted 
before  the  varieties,  and  common  numerals  or  English  letters  substituted. 
The  use  of  Greek  letters  to  designate  botanical  varieties,  is  a  relic  of  the 
dark  ages,  unattended  with  the  slightest  decree  of  utility. 
Medical  Botany, ^c. :  By  John  Stevenson,  M.D.,  and  James  Morss  Churchill^ 
Esq.,  Surgeon.  In  Monthly  Numbers.  3s,  6rf. 
Ko.  II L  for  March,  contains 

Hyoscyamus  (,ht/os,  hog,  and  kyamosy  bean ;  because  the  capsule  somewhat 
resembles  a  bean ;  and  the  herb,  though  poisonous  to  man,  may  be  eaten  by 
swine  without  injury)  nfger.  Common  black  Henbane.  An  indigenous  annual 
on  dry  calcareous  wastes.  A  narcotic  poison,  operating  like  otrdpa,  and 
to  be  counteracted  by  emetics  and  the  stomach-pump.  H.  dlbus,  aureus, 
physaloides,  and  Scopdiwi,  are  all  deemed  poisonous.  In  medicine,  it  is 
occasionally  used  as  a  substitute  for  opium  and  atrdpa.  The  seeds,  smoked, 
are  said  to  relieve  the  tooth-ache.— Phelldndrium  (phellos,  cork,  and  oner, 
a  man  :  or  fVom  phelHo^  to  deceive;  in  allusion  to  its  resemblance  to  parslev, 
fennel,  and  other  wholesome  umbelliferae,  and  its  noxious  qualities)  aqui- 
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ticuro.  Water  Hemlock.  An  indigenous  biennia],in  ditches  and  riven ;  not 
very  common,  but  yet  in  abundance  in  some  muddy  ponds  and  ditches,  near 
both  London  and  Edinburgh.  A  narcotic  poison,  but  not  very  violent ; 
sometimes  used  in  pulmonary  consumption  and  other  cases. —  Helleb6rus 
{helein,  to  cause  death,  and  bora,  food ;  a  name  of  Dioscorides's,)  nfger. 
Black  (from  the  dark  colour  of  the  root,)  Hellebore.  An  ornamental  perennial 
from  Austria  •and  Greece.  A  violent  acrid  poison,  to  be  relieved  by  emetics 
and  bleeding;  sometimes  used  in  medicine  for  its  cathartic  qualities.— 
Lactuca (/(zc,  milk)  virdsa,  {virus  poison;  the  plant  being  poisonous  in  its 
wild  state).  Common  poisonous  Lettuce.  A  native  biennial  in  dry,  warm 
hedges.  The  inspissated  juice  of  the  cultivated  lettuce,  the  lactuarium  of 
the  Materia  Medica,  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  opium ;  the  juicd  of  the  wild 
plant  is  undoubtedly  more  powerful. 

No,  IF,  for  April,  contcHm 

Conium  (4ronti,  dust ;  but  the  application  is  not  evident)  macul&tum,  Com" 
mon  spotted  Hemlock.  A  biennial  of  almost  every  climate.  A  powerful  nar- 
cotic, celebrated  for  having  been  taken  voluntarily  by  Socrates,  on  whom 
it  brought  on  numbness  in  the  extremities,  and  in  a  short  time  death,  with- 
out pain.    In  medicine  it  is  used  in  the  way  of  opium. 

Citrus  (Citron,  a  city  of  Judea)  aurantium  (gold- coloured),  the  Seville 
or  gold-coloured  Orange  tree. 

01^  (oil,  Celt,)  curov€Ba,  European  Olive.  A  tree  of  rocky  soils  in  the 
South  of  Europe  and  North  of  Africa.  There  are  several  varieties,  distin- 
guished by  their  leaves,  or  by  the  size,  colour,  and  form  of  the  fruit.  Young 
plants  propagated  by  extension  bear  in  Italy  in  two  years ;  planted  in  dry, 
calcareous  soil,  against  a  south  wall,  and  well  protected  by  mats  or  boards 
during  winter,  there  can  be  little  doubt  they  would  bear  well  in  this 
country ;  and,  though  there  would  be  very  little  benefit  from  ripening  the 
fruit  with  a  view  to  oil,  yet  it  might  be  well  worth  while,  and  at  any  rate  it 
would  be  a  gratifying  result,  to  grow  olives  for  pickling.  The  oil  is  obtained 
from  the  ripe  fruit  by  expression  of  the  pulp,  without  breaking  the  stone. 
The  best  comes  from  the  South  of  France,  because  there  most  pains  are 
taken  in  its  manufacture.  Mr.  Clare  sujgrgests  (Hort,  Tram.  VI.  538.^  that 
the  Camellia  oleifera  may  probably  be  found  superior  to  the  olive  in  the 
South  of  Europe,  "  as  its  oil  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  olive;  and  it  will 
grow  in  the  same  climate,  requires  a  less '  fertile  soil,  is  of  much  greater 
growth,  and  more  abundant  produce." — Anag^ilis  {anagelao,  to  smile;  from 
the  beauty  of  the  flowers)  arv^nsis.  Corn-field  or  scarlet  Pimpernel.  A 
procumbent  annual  of  cultivated  grounds.  The  flowers  close  on  the  ap- 
proach of  rain,  and  the  plant  is  on  that  account  called  the  shepherd's 
weather-glass.  Poisonous,  but  not  employed  in  medicine. 

No,  VI,  for  June,  contains 
21.  —  J7elleb6rus  foe'^tidus ;  i?anunculdces  2?anuncul^.  A  native  peren- 
nial, remarkably  acrid,  excoriating  the  mouth  and  fauces;  violently  cathartic, 
ind,  in  large  doses,  highly  deleterious ;  chiefly  used  as  a  vermifuge. — A^mm 
maculdtum ;  Aroid^.  The  root  is  fleshy,  nearly  white,  inodorous,  but  very 
acrimonious  in  a  recent  state.  By  drying,  this  quality  is  lost,  and  the  root 
becomes  a  farinaceous  substance,  wnich  in  some  countries  has  been  con- 
verted into  bread ;  in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  into  sago.  Being  saponaceous,  it 
is  used  in  France,  under  the  name  of  cypress-powder,  as  a  cosmetic.  It  is  a 
poison,  to  be  removed  by  emetics  or  the  stomach-pump,  and  has  a  place  in 
the  Materia  Medica  as  a  stimulant.  —  A^rum  europa/um ;  ^ristolocn^.  A 
native  perennial,  emetic,  cathartic,  and  diuretic,  and  formerly  used  instead 
o^  ipecacuhdna, — J?osmarlnus  officinalis ;  Labiatse.  Bitter,  and  yielding  ar. 
oil  of  great  fragrance,  used  in  nervous  head-aches. 
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Flemings  BHHtk  Farmer*s  Magazine,  exdusiTdy  deroted  to  Agriculture 
and  Rural  Afiairs.  PuUi^ed  Quarterly.  4<. 
A  dtscripiUm  and  engraving  of  Aeiania,  a  three  years  old  short-homed 
heifer,  the  property  of  the  Reverend  Henry  Berry. — On  the  Game  Laws.  In 
which  the  writer  suggests  the  idea  of  empowering  lords  of  manors  to  grant 
leases  of  the  game  to  all  holders  of  the  soil ;  thereby  to  legalise  the  s^e  of 
game,  and  give  tenants  and  other  occupiers  an  interest  in  preserving  it.  — 
On  the  improved  breeds  of  cattle.  The  writer  takes  what  we  consider  to  be 
the  good-tense  view  of  the  subject ;  and  breeds  from  animals  having  the 
properties  desired  in  their  ofl&pring,  whatever  may  be  th^  proximity  of 
consanguinity.  —  On  vlanHn^  foreit  trees.  By  our  esteemed  correspondent, 
Mr.  Main,  tn  which  Mr.  Withers  is  requested  to  consider  the  best  practical 
mode  of  planting  our  national  wastes ;  the  best  mode  for  the  trees  being  so 
expensive,  that  Mr.  Main  fears  it  will  deter  many  landholders  from  planting 
at  all. — Iknry  husbandry.  —  Crows,  rabbits,  Sfc.  The  latter  should,  and 
the  former  should  not,  be  destroyed.  —  Agricutture  in  Jerseu.  Agreeable 
reading.  Sea-weed  the  universal  manure. — Science  of  Agncmlture.  An 
extract  from  an  American  work,  ^tifyTng  to  see,  as  a  speamen  of  the  state 
of  science,  and  rapid  prcM^ress  of  improvement,  in  North  America,  and  as  a 
proof  of  liberal  and  enlightened  feeling  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Fleming.  With 
the  Quarterly  Review,  as  it  was  conducted  a  few  years  a^,  an  approbatory 
extract  from  any  American  work  would  have  been  sufficient  to  procure  the 
damnation  of  whatever  it  was  connected  with.  Happily,  these  times  are 
gone  by,  even  with  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  we  trust  for  ever.  —  On  the 
present  distress.  By  Simon  Gray,  of  Camden  Town.  Which  b  traced  partly 
to  over- trading  and  new  commercial  regulations,  but  principally  to  the 
great  and  sudden  diminution  of  the  accommodation  granted  by  the  Bank  of 
England.  —  Srmthfield  Club  and  Cattle  Shows.  —  On  the  manufacture  of  stream 
plat  and  hats  m  imitation  of  Leghorn.  By  J.  and  A.  Muir ;  extracts  firom 
vol.  xliv.  TVans.  Soc.  Arts.  M.  and  Commerce.  Messrs.  Muir,  after  many 
trials,  prefer  the  straw  obtained  from  rye  grown  in  sandy  soil,  well  ma- 
nured. Twenty  bushels  of  ^in  are  sown  to  the  acre.  The  crop  is  cut  when 
in  flower,  or  when  the  grain  is  in  a  milky  state, — put  in  boiling  water  for 
half  an  hour,  then  sprenad  on  dry  clean  sand  or  gravel,  bleaching  on  grass 
being  Kable  to  produce  mildew,  and  in  two  or  three  days  the  process  is 
completed.  The  following  extract  from  Messrs.  MuiPs  remarks  is  of  par- 
ticular interest :  —  **  This  manufacture,  if  introduced,  might  be  productive 
of  much  good,  by  giving  our  peasantry,  who  are  engami  in  it,  habits  of 
cleanliness ;  for  the  value  of  the  work  will  always  depend  very  much  on  its 
proportionate  cleanness.  Their  houses,  dothes,  and  hands  must  be  kept 
clean,  otherwise  they  cannot  make  clean  work."  With  commendable 
liberality,  Messrs.  Muir,  who  are  extensive  straw-hat  manufacturers  in 
Greenock,  remark,  that  thev  "  do  not  think  premiums  should  be  offered  to 
the  manufacturers ;  they  will  be  rewarded  by  procuring  superior  work.  We 
think  a  premium  may  be  offered  to  the  person  who  raises  wheat-straw  as 
spindly  as  fine  wire,  and  which  is  also  found  to  bleach  to  as  good  a  colour  as 
Leghorn  hats."  If  platting  straw  and  winding  silk  cocoons  could  be 
generally  introduced  and  found  to  pay,  the  blessing  to  females  of  the  lowest 
classes  would  be  so  much  the  greater ;  because  there  is  no  chance  of  these 
operations  ever  being  satisfectorily  performed  by  machinery.  But  our  fear 
is,  that  even  if  chey  were  introduced,  the  high  price  of  the  means  of  exist- 
ence in  this  country,  would  prevent  the  operators  from  coming  in  compe- 
tition with  those  of  other  countries,  for  which  there  is  no  reme<ly  but  in 
the  approximation  of  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  Europe  to 
sometnmg  like  a  common  level ;  and  this  is  the  result  to  which  they  must 
infallibly  come.  The  necessity  and  the  advanta^  of  such  a  result,  the 
distress  which  every  year  brings  with  it,  and  which  is,  only  partially  sub- 
dued to  re-appear  with  greater  vigour,  renders  more  and  more  obvious. — 
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Paientt,  —  Biography  qf  Sir  John  Sinclair, — Review  of  Steele* s  "  History 
of  Peat  MouP  In  which  the  writer  does  justice  to  a  work,  to  which  it  was 
alleged  by  another  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Observer  newspaper  (Ap.  27.) 
we  **  hardly  intended  to  do  justice,"  alluding  to  our  short  notice  of  Mr. 
Steele's  book  (p.  214.).  We  have,  however,  no  such  feeling;  and  to 
prove  to  Mr.  Steele  and  his  friend,  or  pseudo-anonym,  **  A  Moss  Im- 
prover," that  this  is  the  case,  we  shall  quote  the  character  of  the  **  History 
of  Peat  Moss**  from  the  British  Farmer^s  Magazine,  and  give  an  ^ tract 
from  the  **  Moss  Improver's  "  letter;  and  leave  niem  without  comment,  for 
every  n»ider  to  draw  hb  own  conclusions. 

Steele*s  History  of  Peat  Moss.  —  After  some  introductory  remarks  the 
Reviewer  observes,  **  There  has  existed  a  want  of  the  recorded  practice 
of  eminent  men,  who,  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  improvement, 
should  have  ascertained-  also  the  most  economical  mode  of  proceeding. 
Such,  it  appears  to  us,  have  been  the  sentiments  of  our  author  on 
this  subject;  and  his  labours  have  been  laudably  directed  to  ascertain 
what  substance  might  be  judiciously  applied  in  the' reclaiming  of  bog,  and 
how  the  several  processes  of  draining,  road-making,  and  planting,  &e. 
might  be  performed  most  efl^tually,  and  at  the  least  expense.  The  several 
statements  made  on  the  subject  appear  to  us  highly  satisfactory,  and  the 
reasoning  conclusive ;  and  we  most  sincerely  hope  Mr.  Steele's  work  will 
get  into  the  hands  of  the  parties  chiefly  interested ;  for,  unquestionably,  the 
subject  of  reclaiming  bogs  is  one  of  national  concern,  so  long  as  Great 
Britain  shall  think  fit  to  grow  her  own  bread,  and  remain  independent  of 
the  foreigner  for  the  size  or  the  price  of  her  loaf." 

After  giving  some  extracts,  the  Reviewer  continues,  **  we  should  willingly 
transfer  to  our  pages  much  of  the  interesting  matter  with  which  this  vo- 
lume abounds,  but  we  consider  it  more  judicious,  and  certainly  more  just  to 
the  author,  to  refer  those  of  our  readers  (and  we  are  Biu*e  there  will  be 
many,)  who  desire  further  information  on  the  subject,  to  his  very  full  and 
practical  statement  of  all  that  appears  needful  to  be  known  on  this  particular 
Dranch  of  rural  improvement.'* 

The  serious  part  of  the  **  Moss  Improver^s  "  acaisation  is,  that  we  have 
mentioned  *^  willows  generally  among  the  number  of  those  trees  that  thrive 
in  peat-moss  grounds,  leavinc  our  readers  **  to  suppose  that  large  willows 
"will  grow  on  such  soil."  In  Mr.  Steele's  book  (p.  271.),  he  says :  — "  The 
Soiur  a/6a  (white  willowl  thefragilis  (crack  willow),  and  the  vimin&iis  (the 
ozier),  and  in  general  all  our  largest  and  best  willows,  nill  grow  in  pure 
water,  but  I  have  tried  them  in  every  possible  way  in  moss  grounds,  and  I 
am  satisfied  they  will  not  grow  there,  even  on  the  sides  of  moss  ditches." 
The  Question  is,  what  does  Mr.  Steele  understand  by  moss  grounds  ?  Or 
does  ne  mean  to  say  that  willows  will  not  crow  on  such  moss  grounds  as 
will  produce  other  timber  trees  ?  We  fhalT  give  Mr.  Steele,  or  his  friend 
**  A  Moss  Improver,"  the  full  benefit  of  answering  these  questions  in  his 
own  way  in  our  next  Number,  trusting  that  he  will  accept  our  assurance  of 
the  most  perfect  good  feeling  towards  him  and  his  work,  notwithstanding 
what  he  is  pleased  to  consider  appearances  of  a  contrary  nature. 

7^  British  Farmer,  ^c,  (noticed  Gard.  Mag,  vol.  i.  p.  192.)  By  John 
Finlayson,  inventor  and  patentee  of  the  self-cleaning  ploughs  and  harrows. 
This  IS  an  exceedingly  well-executed  review  of  one  of  the  roost  scientific 
and  valuable  tracts  on  agriculture  that  has  appeared  for  a  number  of  years. 
There  is  muoh  in  the  work  on  the  subject  of  peat-moss^  and  in  that  respect 
it  mav  be  considered  a  fit  companion  for  Mr.  Steele's  book,  though  neither 
is  calculated  to .  supersede  the  other.  We  are  sorry  the  Reviewer  has 
blamed  Mr.  Finlayson  for  being  too  chemical  and  botanical  in  his  descrip- 
tions ;  and  it  may  confii  m  the  received  idea  of  Reviewers  having  the  most 
opposite  opinions  as  to  the  merits  of  a  book,  to  state,  that  two  of  the  pas- 
sages quoted  in   the  British  Farmei*s  Magazine  for  condcnmation,  are 
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precisely  those  which  we  should  quote  for  approbation.  We  recollect  a 
similar  cnse  in  the  Edinburgh  HepieiOt  some  years  ago,  where,  in  a  review  of 
the  London  Horticvltural  TVansactionSy  a  paper  on  Seton's  numbering- 
sticks  (Encvc.  of  Gard.  §  1578.)  was  singled  out  as  frivolous,  and  fit  to  be 
ridiculed,  which  we  con^dered,  and  do  still  consider,,  as  the  best  in  the 
volume  which  contains  it.  Mr.  Finlayson's  Reviewer  states  the  following, 
at  "  too  chemical :  —  *  The  nearer  the  surface,  the  less  tannin,  the  less 
acidity ;  the  more  ligneous  fibre,  fecula,  mucilage,  saccharine  matter,  and 
other  principles.'  (p.  55.)"  Again  :  *' '  Lime  in  combination  with  carbonic 
add,  forms  all  the  varieties  of  marble,  limestone,  chalk,  and  marl ;  and  with 
sulphuric  acid,  g3rpsum,  alabaster,  plaster  of  Paris,  &c.'  Too  classical : — 
Our  author  is  determined  to  let  us  know  the  Latin  for  red  fog  and  common 
sorrel ;  for,  three  times  does  he  hammer  out  their  scientific  names  (bryum 
purp6reum,  aut  rumex  acetos^Ua)  into  our  aching  heads,  until  our  patience 
M  quite  exhausted,  (p.  348.)" 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  entirely  approve  of  what  the  Reviewer  calk 
too  chemical ;  —  because  it  contains  four  dbtinct  substantive  ideas,  instead 
of  the  one  vague  idea  of  "  riches,"  or  some  such  word,  which  the  Reviewer 
would  probably  have  substituted.  If  the  agricultural  reader  is  not  suffi- 
ciently conversant  with  chemistry  to  assign  ideas  to  these  words,  he  will 
thus  learn  the  necessity  of  directing  his  attention  to  that  study ;  and  having 
directed  his  attention  to  it,  we  know  that  the  result  will  be  to  his  ben^t. 
Secondly,  we  are  confident  that  every  person  who  knows  any  thing  of 
botany  will  agree  with  us,  that  there  is  no  certainty  in  any  names  of  plants 
but  the  scientific  names.  The  man  that  would  seriously  use  red  fb^  and 
common  sorrel,  when  discussing  a  subject  scientifically,  can  have  had  no 
botanical  experience.  That  this  is  the  case  with  our  Reviewer  is  evident ; 
for  r6mex  acetos^lla  is  not  the  classical  name  of  common  sorrel,  but  of 
sheep's  sorrel,  a  very  difiRsrent  plant,  and  indicative  of  a  very  different  soil, 
"  We  trust,"  coniinues  he,  "  that  on  the  publication  of  a  second  edition, 
the  style  may  be  brought  down  to  the  capacity  of  the  reader."  We,  on  the 
other  hnnd,  trust,  no  such  thing  will  be  attempted ;  and  our  able  and 
talented  contemporary,  whoever  he  may  be,  will  excuse  us  for  sayii^  that 
his  advice,  if  generally  followed,  would  lead  to  the  stagnation  of  all  im- 
provement. Instead  of  books  being  brought  down  to  the  capacity  of 
readers,  the  minds  of  readers  should  be  elevated  to  the  science  which  ought 
to  enter  into  all  books  of  useful  knowledge.  It  is  fitting  that  the  rich  and 
the  curious  should  have  any  sort  of  books  they  like,  and  be  allowed  to 
disguise  or  dress  up  ideas  in  any  way  they  choose.  Their  reading  may  be 
as  various  as  their  cookery  or  their  dress ;  but  all  that  is  essentiiu  for  the 
progress  and  happiness  of  society  should,  like  air,  water,  bread,  and  butcher's 
nieat,  be  exactly  the  same  for  all  classes.  It  is  highly  necessary  that  every 
individual  in  society  should  have  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
natural  history,  and  natural  philosophy ;  by  the  judicious  employnaent  of 
time,  the  humblest  individual  may  easily  acquire  this ;  but  if  nothing  is  stated 
in  books  but  what  they  already  can  easily  comprehend,  the  motives  for  fiutfaer 
self-improvement  are  done  away  with.  There  is  a  medium  in  this  matter, 
as  in  every  thing  else.  We  rejoice  to  see  that  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knov^edgQ  produce  their  treatises  in  language  neither  darkened 
by  useless  technicalities,  nor  rendered  imperfect  from  an  idea  that  their 
readers  ou^ht  to  be  treated  as  children,  or  beings  of  inferior  capacity. 

The  reviews  of  Testimonies  in  favour  of  Salt  as  a  Manure,  by  the 
Rev.  B.  Dacre,  and  of  various  pamphlets  on  the  com  laws,  with  agricultural 
intelligence  from  every  part  of  the  country,  sporting  aflairs,  market«t,  and 
agricultural  obituary,  we  must  pass  over;  and  dbnclude  by  bearing  testimony 
to  the  great  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  this  Magazine,  which 
we  heartily  wish  success,  and  are  happy  to  hear  of  its  extensive  sale. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.    Foreign  Notices. 

FRANCE. 

MsrnosiDi^ROS  Loph6nta  grows  well  in  the  open  air  at  Oro,  near  Dax,  in 
the  department  of  Landcs.  It  produces  abundance  of  lowers,  ripens  seeds, 
and,  as  there  are  plenty  of  birds  in  the  neighbourhood,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  naturalised  as  well  as  the  fig,  the  olive,  and  the  mul- 
berry, which  spring  up  in  the  woods  of  the  South  of  France.    {Bui,  Un,) 

GERMANY. 

BrugmdntiA  c4ndida,P^«.  Datiira  aMrea,  Lin.  (Vol.  II.  ^"^.44.  p.l46).  This 
plant,  though  a  native  of  New  Granada,  is  very  hardy,  andwul  flower  remark- 
ably well  in  the  open  air,  if  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  geraniums,  fuchsias, 
d&hlias,  or  Ervtnrlna  crista  ^li.  It  is-easily  injured  b^  mobture,  but  it  will 
bear  a  cold  ot2SP  Fahrenheit ;  it  requires  an  exceedineiy  rich  soil,  and,  as 
the  flowers  and  leaves  are  large,  a  sheltered  situation.  In  the  Botanic  Gar- 
(kn  of  Pappelsdorf  are  two  plants,  four  years  from  cuttinss,  which  have 
been  every  year  plunged  in  the  soil  of  the  open  gardea  in  May,  and  taken 
up  again  in  November.  They  bloom  twice  a  year,  in  July  and  m  the  begin- 
ning of  October,  and  one  of  them  has  produced  153  blossoms  at  the  first 
flowering,  and  79  at  the  second.  (J^ning,  in  Prut,  Hort,  Trant,  ^  M,  R, 
Ap.  2.) — There  can  be  no  doubt  a  great  many  deciduous  exotics  might  be 
treated  in  this  manner  with  advantage ;  and,  as  we  have  before  observed 
(p.  358.),  wherever  there  are  any  spare  house-plants,  they  should  be  tried  out 
of  doors.  In  large  establishments,  a  plot  ot  ground  laid  out  as  a  parterre 
might  be  annually  devoted  to  this  purpose.  The  effect  would  be  splendid 
and  interesting  for  a  great  portion  of  the  bcUe  season,  and  the  object  m  view 
most  useful. 

ITALY. 

The  imperial  Villa  at  Monza  was  built  by  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of 
Austria,  in  1 777.  It  b  situated  on  a  gentle  declivity,  between  the  town  of 
Monza  and  the  Briaura  hills,  and  the  river  Lambro  runs  through  the  park. 

The  Gardens  of  Monza  surround  three  sides  of  the  palace.  On  the 
east  side  they  are  laid  out  as  pleasure-ground,  after  the  manner  of  Eng- 
lish landscape-gardening ;  in  this  part  is  a  small  piece  of  water,  with  several 
cascades.  Among  the  exotic  trees  are  some  cedars  of  Lebanon^  and  a 
shrubbery  composed  of  the  Magn6lMi  grandifl6ra,  some  specimen^  of  which 
have  attained  a  great  heiglit.  On  the  south  side  is  the  botanic  garden, 
which  is  filled  with  exotic  plants  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  arranged  in 
systematic  order.  The  hot^iouses,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  placed 
in  this  division  of  the  garden.  The  north  side  is  occupied  by  fruit  trees, 
chiefly  oranges  and  lemons,  and  by  the  pine  stoves. 
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The  Park  of  Monza  extends  two  miles  beyond  the  palace ;  it  is  divided 
mto  different  enclosures  of  pasture,  arable  land,  vineyards,  and  wood.  A 
great  quantity  of  game  is  preserved  here,  and  there  is  a  numerous  herd  of 
deer. 

The  present  Viceroy  of  Lombardy  has  made  many  improvements  at 
Monza.  He  has  built  several  ornamental  cottages  in  the  park,  which  he 
allots  to  the  neighbouring  peasantry ;  he  has  erected  a  tower  in  the  gar- 
den, for  the  purpose  of  placing  there  a  collection  of  cryptogamous 
plants,  and  other  objects  of  natural  historv,' modelled  in  vrax;  and  he 
causes  to  be  introduced  every  year  new  pkints,  from  foreign  countries,* 
with  a  view  to  naturalise  such  as  will  live  through  the  winter  in  Italy. 
{J.  Clare.) 

HOLLAND  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

Earlff  Spring  Salad. — Great  quantities  of  the  blanched  leaves  of  chiccory 
{Cick6rtum  \ntybui)  are  sold  in  the  markets  at  the  Netherlands  very  earlv 
in  the  spring,  and  supplv  a  grateftil  salad  long  before  lettuces  are  to  be  bad. 
The  roots  (which  are  of  the  shape  and  size  of  a  carrot,  and  are  extensively 
emploved,  when  dried,  as  a  substitute  for  cofiee)  are  taken  up  in  autumn  and 

f>lacea  in  a  bed,  almost  as  closely  as  they  can  stand  together,  with  merely  a 
ittle  earth  to  fiil  up  the  vacuities ;  experience  having  seemingly  tausht  the 
Belgian  gardener  the  important  fact  theoretically  pointed  out  by  Mr.fiji^ht, 
that  the  new  annual  supply  of  leaves  of  plants  ot  this  description  is  derived 
from  the  stock  of  sap  elaborated  in  the  preceding  year,  and  reauires  nothing 
from  the  soil  but  moisture.  Upon  the  bed  of  roots,  thus  closely  packed 
together  and  defended  from  frost  in  winter,  a  slight  hotbed  of  manure  is 
laiJ  in  spring,  with  six  or  ei^t  inches  of  earth  interposed.  Into  this  earth 
the  leaves  shoot,  stru^Iing  for  light  and  air,  and  become  perfectlv  blanched 
and  crimp,  and  lose  most  of  their  natural  bitterness.  The  adoption  of  this 
plan  of  cultivating  chiccory,  the  large  perennial  root  of  whidi  so  peculiarly 
tits  it  for  this  purpose,  might  be  recommended  to  many  great  towns  in  the 
north  of  England,  where  any  thins  in  the  shape  of  a  ralad  is  rarely  seen 
until  the  end  of  April,  and  then  only  tough  green  lettuces,  &r  more  bhter 
than  this  invitingly  white  chiccory.  In  the  Netherlands,  it  is  in  profusion 
from  the  latter  end  of  March.  An  acre  of  chiccorv  might  be  ^rown  on  cheap 
land,  five  or  ten  miles  distant  from  the  place  of  consumption^  the  roots 
brought  by  waggons  in  autumn,  and  planted  in  a  few  hundred  souare  feet 
of  the  market-gardener's  more  valuable  ground,  which  they  would  occupy 
only  firom  October  to  April,  at  which  time  it  is  not  otherwise  wanted ;  and 
it  might  thus  be  profitably  cultivated  so  as  to  be  sold,  as  in  the  Netherlands, 
at  twopence  for  a  bundle  sufficient  to  fill  a  salad  bowl,  and  be  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorest  individual.    {^Note  of  a  Friend,) 

If,  with  me,  you  think  the  plan  of  raising  chiccory  salad  of  some  import- 
ance, I  wish  you  would  call  the  attention  of  the  London  gardeners  to  it,  if 
It  be  not  already  known  to  them.  Being  myself  ignorant  how  fiu*  they  are 
able  to  supply  decent  salads  of  Endivia  or  lettuce  early  in  the  spring,  I  have 
only  referred  to  the  north  df  England,  but  if,  as  I  suspect,  no  blanched  salad- 
ing  is  to  be  had  in  London  at  a  moderate  price  before  May,  the  plan  would 
be  of  still  ereater  value  there,  ai^  to  my  taste,  chiccory  thus  treated  is  little 
if  at  all  inferior  to  the  C  J^ndlvia,  and  the  roots  might  literally  be  grown 
at  Ipswich  or  Chelmsford,  and  there  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  to  allow  every 
mechanic  to  have  his  bowl  of  salad  for  twopence,  as  here ;  an  object,  it  seems 
to  me,  of  much  greater  importance,  than  naif  of  those  for  which  our  Horti- 
cultural Societies  ofler  their  premiums.    {Ibid.) 

We  cordially  a^pree  with  our  correspondent,  and  hope  some  spirited 
market  gardener  will  make  the  attempt  suggested.    The  gold  medal  of  the 
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Horticultural  Society  would  be  at  least  as  well  bettowed  upon  such  a  inar- 
ket-gardenet,  as  upon  the  Solicitor  who  prepared  their  charter,  or  the  Earl 
of  Powis  for  ripening  the  Mango.    {Cond.) 

Hop  Shoots. — ^These  are  seen  in  spring  throu^out  the  month  of  April  in 
the  Belgian  markets  in  great  abundance  on  every  yeget^le-6tall,  being  cul- 
tivated as  a  regular  garden  product.  From  their  whiteness,  without  any 
tinge  of  green,  they  would  seem  to  be  procured,  as  in  the  case  of  chlccory, 
by  removing  the  earth  into  which  they  shoot,  and  breaking  them  off  before 
thev  have  appeared  above  pround ;  and  the  same  plan  is  probably  adopted 
with  the  asparagus,  which  is  usually  perfectly  white.    {Ibid.) 

Treet  in  PubUc  Walks. — In  planting  public  walks,  the  Belgians  do  not,  as 
is  but  too  often  done  in  England,  think  it  enough  to  squeeze  the  trees  into 
holes  barely  large  enough  to  contain  the  roots,  and  cut  out  of  hard  and 
sterile  soil,  and  then  leave  them  to  their  fate.  During  much  of  last  winter 
(1886-7),  many  workmen  were  employed  in  digging  out  the  sandy  ^oil  round 
scores  of  the  trees  on  the  Boulevarcis,  Brussels,  which,  though  fifleen  or 
twenty  feet  high,  and  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  were  not  quite  so 
luxuriant  as  the  rest,  and  replacing  it  with  rich  black  surface  mould,  of 
which,  as  the  holes  were  ten  feet  square  and  above  two  feet  deep,  each  tree 
had  subsequently  (allowing  for  the  mass  of  earth  left  round  the  roots)  at 
least  one  hundred  and  fifly  cubic  feet  to  strike  its  roots  into.  Equal  atten- 
tion b  paid  in  pruning  these  trees,  the  rows  of  which  consist  of  a  broad-leaved 
elm  and  lime  alternately.  Thef  limes  are  trained  and  clipped  flat  and  fan-like, 
'  and  kept  low  so  as  to  fill  up  the  space  between  the  elms,  which  are  allowed 
to  assume  their  natural  form,  but  also  receive  a  careful  annual  pruning.  All 
the  branches  too  crowded,  or  crossing  each  other,  are  cut  ofl^  close  to  the 
stem,  as  well  as  several  of  the  lateral  twigs  from  each  branch  ;  the  whole 
head  of  the  tree,  both  branches  and  spray,  being  kept  thin  and  well  balanced, 
and  particular  attention  being  given  to  preserve  one  central  leading  shoot, 
by  cutting  off  that  one  least  upright  when  the  tree  has  parted  into  two. 

Transplanted  Peas  and  Beans. — A  considerable  proportion  of  the  first 
crops  of  peas  and  beans  about  Brussels  is  transplanted,  after  being  raised  on 
slignt  hot-beds,  or  warm  quarters  sheltered  by  reed  or  straw  fences.  The 
rows  of  beans  are  about  thirty  inches  apart,  and  the  beans  (that  is  every 
two  beans,  two  being  planted  in  each  hole^  about  ten  inches  apart  in  the 
rows.  The  peas  (planted  but  one  in  each  nole)  are  also  about  ten  inches 
distant  from  each  other  in  the  rows,  but  the  rows  are  only  ten  inches  apart, 
a  pathway  beinji;  left  between  every  five  or  six  rows.  Rods  are  not  put  to 
each  row,  as  with  us,  but  a  line  of  rods  is  stuck  iti  obliquely  on  each  side 
of  every  bed  of  five  or  six  rows,  so  as  to  meet  archwise  m  the  middle. 
(iWd) 

ASIA. 

The  Zvnjeed,  Sk\ix  iBgyptlaca,  is  a  species  of  willow.  The  leaves  are  of 
a  silvery  hue.  and  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a  deep  scarlet,  send  forth  a  most 
delicious  pernime.    When  in  blossom,  the  Zunjeed  is  viewed  with  a  jealous 

2'e  by  the  Persians,  from  the  belief  that  it  has  a  strong  tendency  to  excite 
e  passions  of  the  females.  The  Persian  who  was  describing  the  curious 
prc^erties  of  this  tree  told  me,  that  twelve  fiirsungs  north  of  Teheraun,  the 
men  lock  up  their  women  while  the  flower  is  in  blow.  {KeppePs  Joum. 
yVoOT  IniUa.) 

The  Culture  of  Coffee  has  been  introduced,  within  these  few  years,  to 
leveral  countries  in  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  particularly  at  Tringae- 
now.  The  country  there  is  said  to  be  very  fiivourable  to  its  culture,  and 
the  produce  is  said  to  be  superior  to  that  of  Java  or  Sumatra.    Cof^e  is 
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alto  cultiirated  in  the  island  of  Penang,  bat  onlj  bj  the  European  settlom. 
The  Chinese,  who  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  iuandy  confiae  tfaemselvei 
to  the  culture  of  pepper.    (Anaiic  Jaum.) 

AFRICA. 

Spdriium  nvbighutm,  (he  Whke  RetamOy  or  Whiie  Broom,  of  ike  Camary 
Tsiands. — The  tK>ney  made  by  the  bees  upon  the  Peak  of  Teneriife  has  loi^ 
been  celebrated.  Every  yillage  in  ^e  neighbourhood  in  the  month  of  May 
carries  its  bee-hives,  which  are  hoUow  stems  of  the  dragon  tree  (Encyc.  of 
Gard,  %  1758.))  <uid  places  them  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  Millions  of 
bees  then  swarm  around  the  large  aud  fragrant  white  bushes  of  the  white 
retama,  and  very  soon  fill  Aeir  hive.  The  honey  is  taken  from  them  twice 
every  summer,  aiways  in  great  abundance,  and  neither  Hymettus  nor  Cha- 
mouny  have  ever  product  any  thing  equal  to  it,  it  is  so  pure  and  trans- 
parent, and  the  taste  so  aromatic  and  delicious.  Whoever,  indeed,  would 
unport  this  bush  to  the  bees  of  Europe,  would  deserve  as  well  of  his 
countrymen  as  he  who  introduced  the  vine  and  fruit  trees  [?],  and  this  would 
be  by  no  means  difficult,  for  ip^ium  grows  perfectly  well  here,  where  snow 
lies  almost  continuallv  from  December  till  tne  middle  of  April,  and  even 
where  the  lowness  ot  the  temperature  checks  the  vegetation  of  every  kind 
of  tree.  It  might  thrive  extremely  well  in  the  interior  of  Norway,  in  Aus- 
tria, and  Poland.  But  no  one  has  been  hitherto  successful  in  rearing  it  in 
Europe ;  and  every  thing  that  has  been  said  of  its  flourishing  in  botanical 
gardens  is  erroneous.    (Prof,  Jctmieton's  PhU,  Jour,  Dec.  1826,  p.  78.) 
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Ths  Purple-coned  Fir  of  Nepal,  Phus  tpect6bUu,  has  been  nused  by  Mr. 
Lambert  from  seeds  received  from  Dr.  Wallick.  **  This  tree,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  Silver  Fir  of  Nepal,  surpasses  all  others  of  the  fir  tribe  in 
beauty.  Its  lofty  and  pyramidal  form,  its  numerous  long,  erect,  cylindrical, 
purple  cones,  studded.with  drop  of  pellucid  resin,  and  its  flat  leaves, 
silvery  underneath,  and  of  a  bright  shining  green  s^ve,  which  thickly 
adorn  its  ash-coloured  branches,  render  it  a  truly  admirable  object.  The 
trunk  is  from  seventy  to  eighty  feet  high,  perfectly  straight,  covered  with  a 
smoothish  ^rey  bark,  and  bavin?  a  circumference  of  seven  or  eight  cubits. 
The  wood  is  light,  compact,  and  of  a  rose  colour,  resembling,  in  grain  and 
colour,  the  pencil  cedar,  «/unip6iis  Bermudi&na.  Its  cones  aflbrd,  by  ex- 
pression, a  purple  dye.  The  resin,  espedally  that  of  the  seeds,  is  highly 
pungent  to  the  taste,  and  its  scent  b  very  powerful,  not  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Deoddra,  The  elevation  at  which  it  is  found,  namely,  of  from  8000  to 
10,000  feet  above  the  levd  of  the  sea,  induces  us  to  hope  that  it  will  be  found 
capable  of  enduring  our  severest  winters.  A  magnificent  plate  of  this  speciiQfi» 
accompanied  by  a  complete  description,  will  be  found  in  the  second  voliuvts 
of  Mr.  Lambert's  monograph  of  tne  genus,  under  the  name  of  Pinus  spee- 
t4bilis."  {Prof,  Jamieson*s  PhU.  Jour,  March,  18«7,  p.  506.)  —  We  under^ 
stand  plants  of  this  most  interesting  tree  have  been  raised  in  the  FuUmbi 
nursery. 

yew  French  Pears,  — **  I  have  tinted  out  a  number  of  the  sorts  mwi- 
tioned  in  your  list  (p.  25S.)  as  stock  plants,  as  well  to  prove  the  sorts  as  to 
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•upply  me  with  scions  for  srafting.  I  have  a  friend  al  New  York  \^  ho  sends 
me  all  the  best  American  fruits,  which  I  am  planting  out  «ilso  for  the  s«n>c 
purposes.  I  have  sent  a  number  of  things  to  New  York  lately ;  among 
others,  the  common  primrose,  which  is  a  rare  plant  there.  Waltea  Leb. 
"  Upper  Bath  Road,  Briitoly  March  24.  1827." 

Transplanting  Thimips. — **  For  many  years  I  have  sown  turnip  seed  on 
any  little  vacant  spot,  and,  when  the  plants  had  two  or  three  leaves,  planted 
them  out  by  a  line  in  regular  rows ;  and  nothing  can  succeed  better,  or 
produce  finer  roots.  Hardly  one  in  twenty  dies."  {Rtuticus  in Ur be. y^That 
they  should  not  die,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  do  they  bulb  freely  ? 
If  the  plants  are  not  placed  so  deep  as  before,  and  only  the  tip  of  the  tap 
root  made  firm  by  pressure,  the  upper  part  of  the  root  may  swell.  Swedisn 
turnips  are  allowed  to  succeed  very  well  when  transplanted,  but  they  do 
not  swell  so  freely  when  inserted  in  the  ground  as  deep  as  cabbages,  as  when 
only  the  lower  part  of  the  root  is  made  fast.  If  Rusticus  in  Urbe's  practice 
was  with  Swedish  turnips,  there  is  nothing  in  it  either  new  or  remarkable. 
iCond.) 

Bird-catching.  — "  If  you  will  make  birds  drunk,  that  you  may  catch 
them  with  your  hands,  take  such  meat  as  they  love,  as  wheat  or  beans,  or 
such  like,  and  lay  them  to  steef)  in  the  lees  of  wine  or  in  the  juice  of  hem- 
lock, and  sprinkle  the  same  in  the  place  where  the  birds  use  to  haunt ;  and 
if  they  do  eat  thereof,  straightways  they  will  be  so  giddy  that  you  may  take 
them  with  yoiir  hands."  (Notable  ThingSy  12mo.    1814,  p.  70.) 

A  certain  Preventive  against  Birds  taking  Seeds  out  of  the  Ground  m  Gar- 
dens, 8fc. — **  Mix  together  I  lb.  of  gas  tar,  J  lb.  of  brown  spirits  of  tar,  and 
^  lb.  of  crease ;  into  this  dip  some  shoemaker's  thread  or  twine,  and  draw 
it  several  times  over  the  newly  sown  beds,  supported  a  few  inches  from  the 
earth  on  the  tops  of  sticks."  (Robert  Gorton,  Chemist  and  Druggist,  Wolver* 
kampton,  j4pril  11.  1827.) — The  effect  is  produced  by  the  smell  of  the 
sulphurated  hydrogen  of  the  tar;  the  grease  merely  keeps  a  body  of  it  to- 
getner,  to  supply  evaporation  for  a  greater  length  of  time.. "  Common  tar, 
with  a  little  gunpowder  bruised  in  it,  has  the  same  effect.  We  make  these 
remarks  with  a  view  to  neutralising  that  soi^  of  indiscriminate  faith  which 
many  persons  are  apt  to  have  in  recipes,  owing  to  the  natural  laziness  and 
love  of  mystery  which  belongs  to  human  nature.  When  a  young  gardener 
.  reads  a  long  recipe  for  effecting  anj  thing,  a  safe  course  for  him  will  be, 
first,  to  doubt  whether  some  of  the  mgredients  might  not  have  been  intro** 
duced  to  prevent  the  thing  from  appearing  too  simple;  and,  secondly,  to 
reflect  whether  he  cannot  trace  the  efl&cacy  of  the  composition  to  some 
single  ingredient,  which  would  probably  have  had  the  same  effect  alone. 
There  is  not  a  greater  bar  to  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  than  that 
veil  of  mystery  which  it  seems,  till  lately,  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  business 
of  the  learned  professions  to  throw  over  even'  kind  of  knowledge.  Let 
every  individual  for  himself,  and  in  his  own  profession,  doubt  in  every  thing 
that  wears  the  appearance  of  mystery,  or  that  he  cannot  account  for  on 
simple  principles ;  on  every  subject  let  him  seek  for  the  naked  truth,  in 
which  alone  there  is  solid  satisfaction  to  the  mind,  and  safety  to  the 
conduct. 

An  Apple  tree,  of  the  Caldwell  variety,  now  stands  at  Ratclif,  near  Not^ 
tingham,  worth  noticing  for  its  rapid  growth,  large  size,  and  abundant  crops, 
considering  its  early  age.  The  stock  was  produced  from  the  seed  of  a  crab 
sown  by  Mr.  Parr,  whose  property  it  is.  It  was  grained  by  him  22  years 
since,  and  is  now  30  feet  high  and  46  yards  in  circumference.  The  produce 
this  year  was  120  pecks,  of  81  apples  each.  The  Caldwell  is  a  good  Iraking 
apple,  and  keeps  remarkably  well.  (E.  M.  Mather,  Old  Baseford,  Dec,  •• 
1826.) 
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In  the  Vinery  at  the  BoUmic  Garden  of  ffuU^  belonging  to  Mr.  Donn, 
erected  last  spring  upon  a  new,  light,  and  economical  plan,  a  vine  of  the 
genuine  Tokay  was  planted  on  the  1 9th  of  April  last,  without  either  ball 
or  earth  attached  to  its  roots,  and  it  has  now  produced  the  prodigious  num- 
ber of  200  bunches  of  grapes,  above  130  of  which  at  present  remain  upon 
the  tree.  (Hull  Advertiser,  April,  1827.J  —  If  this  be  correct,  we  should  be 
glad  to  know  from  Mr.  Donn  what  metnod  he  pursued  to  keep  the  bunches 
on  the  trees  so  long,  and  also  what  state  they  were  in  in  regard  to  flavour 
and  appearance. 

Fine  new  Potatoes  were  offered  for  sale  in  Lancaster  market  on  May  I7th 
at  lOi.  per  lb.,  and  there  was  a  larger  supply  orf  the  following  day  at  Sd. 
per  lb.  (Lane.  Gaz.  May  19.)  —  These  potatoes,  Mr.  Saul  informs  us, 
were  raised  at  Poulton,  in  the  manner  described  by  him  (p.  47.). 

New  Potatoes  from  the  open  Ground,  June  4.     ^  Eddison,  Esq.  of 

Mount's  Bay,  Penzance,  (Vol.  1.  p.  342.)  has  sent  us  a  sample  of  good  size 
and  quality,  accompanied  by  a  notice,  that  to  have  new  potatoes  in  hia 
neighbourhood  by  the  latter  end  of  April,  the  sets  should  be  cut  with  one 
eye  each,  and  planted  in  a  warm  situation  about  the  middle  of  December, 
at  the  usual  distance,  a  moderate  quantity  of  good  stable  dung  under  the 
sets,  and  a  covering  of  three  inches  of  mould. 

SCOTLAND. 

Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  AprU  1 9.  — The  annual  show  of  Auri- 
culas and  Polyanthuses  fell  short  of  any  former  one,  which  was  chiefly  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  many  of  the  finest  flowers  not 
having  yet  come  into  blow,  but  partly  o¥ring  to  an  evident  neglect  of  such 
competing  exhibitions  on  the  part  of  those  who  possess  fine  flowers. 

Of  Stage  Auriculas  there  were  but  two  collections,  the  best  of  which 
was  found  to  have  been  sent  from  Drum  by  Mr.  William  Milne,  gardener 
to  Gilbert  Innes,  Esq.  of  Stow,  and  the  Society's  medal  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Milne. 

Of  Seedling  Polyanthuses  several  collections  were  shown,  and  the  pre- 
ference was  given  to  those  marked  "  Sterne,*"  but,  on  opening  the  sealed 
note,  this  collection  was  found  to  belong  to  James  Macdonald,  Esq.  New- 
ington,  who,  having  been  the  successfiil  competitor  in  the  same  article  last 
year,  could  not  receive  a  medal  this  year. 

A  Collection  of  strong  and  beautiful  Hyacinths  was  placed  on  the 
table,  from  bulbs  which  had  been  flowered  for  five  or  six  years  past  at  Drum, 
in  the  open  borders,  protected  merely  by  mats  in  wet  weather.  Likewise  a 
collection,  from  HoUand,  consisting  of  twenty-four  varieties  of  the  Crown 
Imperial  (Fritilldria  Iroperi41is},  vmich  had  also  been  produced  at  Drum 
garden.     [How  were  they  cultivated  and  treated?  As  in  p.  412  ?J 

The  ornamental  exotic  Plants  in  flower  exhibited,  consisted  of  the 
'Rhodod^idron  arbdreum,  with  several  lai^  bunches  of  splendid  blossoms ; 
H6vea  C^lst;  Az41ea  Tndica,  two  varieties,  purple  ana  white;  GrevflUa 
//icifdlia;  and  fior6nta  serrul&ta.  The  meetmg  having  considered  these 
productions  as  remarkably  fine  agreed,  although  there  was  no  proper  com- 
petirion,  that  a  medal  be  awarded  to  the  cultivator,  Mr.  Cuzmingham,  at 
Comely  Bank. 

Sis  kinds  of  Apples,  in  a  state  of  high  preservation,  with  some  Scottish 
Walnuts,  ripencKl  last  autumn,  were  sent  by  Mr.  CruidLshank,  Strathtyrum, 
to  whom  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted,  with  a  request  tliat  he 
would  communicate  to  the  Society  his  peculiar  mode  of  keeping  fruit 
iEdm  Ad.  AprU  24.) 

T/ic  coal-gas  bill  (p.  552.),  we  are  happy  to  learn,  has  been  defeated. 
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Xorih  British  Professional  Gardeners*  Society  Edinburgh,  April  11,-^ 
Prizes  were  awarded  to  the  following  individuals :  — For  the  best  mush 
rooms,  to  Mr.  James  Goodail,  gardener  to  the  Marouess  of  Lothian,  New- 
hattle  Abbey ;  for  the  best  six  auriculas,  to  Mr.  John  Young,  gardener, 
Bumtsfield ;  for  the  second  best,  to  Mr.  Daniel  Sinclair,  gardener,  firough- 
ton  Hall;  for  the  best  six  polyanthuses,  to  Mr.  John  Young;  for  the 
second  best,  to  Mr.  William  Milne,  gardener,  Drum ;  for  the  best  three 
double  wallflowers,  to  Mr.  John  Young ;  for  the  second  best,  to  Mr. 
Daniel  Sinclair,  Broughton  Hall ;  for  the  best  double  hyacinths,  to  Mr. 
William  Milne,  gardener.  Drum;  for  the  second  best,  to  Mr.  Daniel  Sinclair. 
(Scotsman.)  ^ 

Green-Market,  Edinburgh,  April  14.  —  The  public  green-market  is  now 
beginning  to  have  an  attractive  ap|)earance.  A  numb^  of  aromatic  plants 
and  spring  flowers  are  dbplayea  in  the  different  booths.  Radishes  and 
young  onions,  grown  in  the  open  air,  were  sold  on  the  12th,  for  the  first 
time  this  season.  The  radishes  were  as  usual,  made  up  in  bunches,  and 
sold  at  5d.  a  dozen.  Besides  the  usual  potherbs,  there  were  salad,  spinach, 
garden  and  water  cresses,  preen  mint,  rhubfcrb,  asparagus,  sea-kale,  broccoli, 
and  early  cabfajaees  raised  m  frames  1     (Ibid.) 

April  28. — Tike  markets  have  been  much  better  supplied  with  vegetables 
during  the  week,  than  could  have  been  expected  from  the  state  of  the 
weather.  Radishes,  young  onions,  sea-kale,  and  asparagus  are  now  very 
plenty.  The  best  asparagus  is  got  for  2s.  6d.  a  hundred  m  the  market  for 
the  southern  district,  and  for  5s.  a  hundred  in  the  city  market.  A  very 
good  dish  of  sea-kale  is  sot  for  yd.  and  is.    (Ibid.) 

Afa^  16.  —  Two  small  baskets  of  strawberries,  ripnened  in  the  open  air 
but  shielded  by  a  glass  frame,  have  already  appeared  in  the  green-market ; 
the  one  on  the  1st,  and  the  other  on  the  6th  instant.  They  were  large, 
fully  ripe,  and  excellent  in  flavour.    (Ibid.) 

The  PoUockshaws  Florists*  Club  held  their  annual  competition  on 
May  4th.  Mr.  Du^d  Campbell,  gardener  to  Sir  John  Maxwell,  Bart,  of 
Pollock,  brought  forward  two  beautiful  auriculas ;  one,  the  Wild  Glory, 
with  five  pips,  each  measuring  six  inches  in  circumference ;  the  other  a  very 
fine  seedling,  with  twenty-seven  pips  all  in  bloom.  The  judges  declared 
them  to  be  by  far  the  finest  flowers  of  the  sort  ever  seen  m  the  west 
country.    (IM.) 

-   The  Aberdeenshire  Horticultural  Society  held  their  first  spring  meeting 
on  May  i.  when  medals  were  awarded  — 

For  the  three  best  Stage  Auriculas,  to  William  Chalmers^  gardener  to  P. 
Cheyne,  Esq.  Lochhead ; 

For  the  three  best  Seedling  Auriculas,  to  Mr.  Alex.  Diack,  Mile-end; 

For  the  three  best  Seedling  Polyanthuses,  to  Captain  Clyne,  Gilcomston ; 

For  Mushrooms,  raised  in  the  open  ground,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Nurseryman ; 

For  the  best  twenty-five  heads  of  Asparagus,  to  Mr.  John  Smart,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Young,  at  Glassel ; 

For  the  three  best  BroccoU,  to  Mr.  David  Taylor,  gardener  to  William 
Annand,  Esq.  Belmont ; 

For  the  best  brace  of  Cucumbers,  to  Mr.  William  Wales,  gardener  to  Col. 
Duff'ofFetteresso; 

For  the  six  best  Preserved  Apples,  to  Mr.  William  Smart,  gardener,  Pol- 
gownie  Lodge; 

For  Champagne,  made  from  Gooseberries,  to  Mrs.  Young  of  Glassel ; 

For  three  btmches  of  Grapes,  the  extra  medal  to  Robert  Davidson,  Esq. 
Elmfield. 

The  second  best  Specimens  of  the  above  Articles  were  produced  b^  — 
William  Barron  gardener,  at  Blackball,  stage  auriculas;  Alexander  Diack, 
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seedling  auriculas ;  James  Ferrier,  Gilcomston,  polyanthuses ;  Robert 
Eraser,  gardener  at  Woodside,  asparagus ;  William  Grant,  gardener  at 
Cornhill,  broccoli ;  John  Davidson,  gardener  at  Dunottar,  cucumbers; 
Alexander  Hurrie,  eardener  of  Arbidie  Cottage,  preserved  apples ;  Mrs. 
Young  of  Glassel,  Mack  currant  wine. 

TVte  Coliection  of  Auriculat  end  Poiytmthuset  was  much  greater  than  could 
have  been  expected,  after  so  backward  a  season  ;  and  the  tables  were  de- 
corated with  a  variety  of  beaiitiiul  lowers  not  oikred  for  competition. 
The  whole  were  viewed  with  much  satisfaction,  bv  a  numerous  assemblage 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Mrs.  CromlHe  of  Pbesoo  honoured  the  meetii^ 
by  delivering  the  medals  to  the  successful  candidates;  and,  we  are  happy  to 
add,  that  on  this  occasion  several  new  members  were  enrolled.  {Aberdeen 
CAron,  May  3.) 

Perthshire  Horticuliurtd  Society, — A  schedule  of  the  prizes  oflered  by  the 
society,  extends  to  every  department  of  horticulture  and  floriculture.  The 
first  general  meeting  was  hmd  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  May,  and  the  second 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  June,  but  no  particulars  have  be^  sent  us  in  time 
for  our  present  Number. 

Destruction  of  Worms  and  Slugs.  —  From  the  Glas^w  newspapers  it 
appears  that  Mr.  M'Dougall  is  very  active  in  the  use  of  his  recipe  {Gard. 
Afag.volA.  p.  89.)  in  that  neighbourhood.  We  hope  its  immediate  and  power- 
ful effects  will  produce  such  an  impression  on  garaeners  and  their  erapioyersy 
as  to  induce  the  latter  to  insist  on  never  seeing  a  single  earth-worm,  snail, 
or  slug,  in  their  pleasure-crounds.  We  can  assert  from  observation,  that  by 
persevering  in  the  use  of  Mr.  M^DougalPs  application  for  a  season  or  two, 
the  breed  of  these  insects  may  be  entirely  extirpated  from  the  richest  and 
deepest-trenched  garden ;  and  from  lawns  and  pleasure-grounds  of  ordinary 
quality,  where  the  worms  do  not  descend  very  deep^  they  may  be  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  one  good  watering.  We  by  no  means  approve  of 
secrets,  under  any  circumstances  whatever  connected  with  general  utility. 
Mr.  M'Dougall's  recipe,  however,  is  no  secret.  It  was  used  by  the  late  Mr. 
Forsyth,  and  is  mentioned  in  his  book,  and  in  numerous  places  in  our 
Encyclopaedias,  and  in  thb  Magazine ;  but  we  are  almost  ashamed,  on  the 
part  of  gardeners  and  their  employers^  to  sa^,  that  we  really  believe  its 
simplicity  and  cheapness  has  prevented  its  coming  more  generally  into  use. 
Haa  Mr.  M'Dougall  disguised  his  material,  taken  out  a  patent,  and  issued  his 
composition  from  London,  like  a  ^ack-medicine,  or  some  of  the  patent 
manures,  he  would  probably  have  ^ed  more  worms.  Let  every  reacter  ask 
the  first  gardener  he  roee^  whether  he  knows  the  recipe ;  and  if  he  does^ 
whether  he  uses  it.  Again,  let  no  gardener  complain  of  earth-worms  or 
slugs,  for  they  are  mudi  eaoer  got  rid  of  than  any  other  description  of 
Insects,  or  even  than  weeds. 

Coal-gas  in  a  Hot-house, — A  singular  explosion  of  eoal-gas  lately  took  place 
in  the  hot-house  of  a  gentleman  near  Falkiik.  Some  fresh  coals  haa  just 
been  put  into  the  furnace  (which  is  of  a  peculiar  construction!  when  the 
door  was  shut,  and  the  explosion  immeaiately  fbllowed.  The  fties  were 
burst  with  immense  viplence^  and  so  intense  was  the  heat,  that  the  vines 
and  other  plants  were  completely  singed  and  6p<Mled.  This  is  the  second 
time  the  same  occurrence  has  taken  place  in  the  same  hothouse. 
(Scotsman,  April  14.) 

Chimonanthus  fr&grans._  —  A  plant  ten  feet,  hieh,  and  covering  aU  the  eaA 

f^)le-end  of  9  hot-house  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  James  Dickson  and  Sons,  at 
roughton,  was  profusety  covered  with  flowers  during  the  whole  of  Decein- 
ber  and  Jaquary  last,  diiiiisin^  the  most  grateful  fragrance  for  many  yaras 
around,  and  not  in  the  least  injured  by  the  frost.  I  do  not  think  the  peac)i 
would  r^pen  in  such  a  situation,  sa  that  you  see  it  is  very  hardy.    I  sh^iiM 
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be  obliged  to  any  of  your  correspondents  whe  could  state  the  particular 
merits  of  C.  firdgrans,  fl&va,  and  grandifl6ra.  The  best  agricultural  and 
sardening  news  of  this  neighbourhood  you  will' find  in  the  ScoUman. 
{J.B^  Edin.  May  10.) 

Bloiimg  Granite  Rock, — Dr.  Djrce  of  Aberdeen  has  communicated  to  Dr. 
Brewster's  Journal,  an  account  of  a  cheap  and  effectual  method  of  blasting 
granite  rock,  which  deserves  the  particular  attention  of  the  owners  and 
workers  of  quarries.  Beautifully  scientific  as  it  is,  we  can  only  spare  room 
to  extract  an  outline  of  the  process,  which  may  be  summed  up  under  the 
three  following  heads,  viz.  1.  To  igpite  the  gunpowder  at  the  bottom  of 
the  charge,  bv  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  charcoal,  and  sulphur.  S.  To  take 
advantage  of  the  pro-  129 

pelling  power  of  gun- 
powder, as  is  done  with 
a  cannon  ball,  only,  in- 
stead of  a  spherical  ball, 
to  employ  one  of  a  co- 
nical form  (Jig.  129.  a), 
by  which  the  full  effect 
of  the  wedge  is  given 
in  every  direction  at 
the  lower  part  of  the 
charge,  but  particularly 
downwards.  3.  And,  in 
the  last  place,  to  add  to 
the  effect  of  the  whole, 
to  insure  a  fourth  part 
of  the  depth  of  the  bore 
at  the  bottom  (b)  to  be 
free  fi-om  the  gunpow- 
der ;  so  that,  when  in- 
flammation ensues,  a 
red  heat  may  be  com- 
municated to  the  air  in  the  lower  chamber,  whereby  it  will  be  expanded  to 
such  a  degree,  as  to  have  the  power  of  at  least  one  hundred  times  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  thereby  give  this  additional  momentum  to  the 
explosive  power  of  the  gunpowder.  (-Or.  Brewster* t  Edin,  Jour,  Oct.  1 826, 
p.  343.) 

Bedrl  Barley  at  a  siAMute  for  Rice,  "^  As  it  is  equally  advantageous  to 
the  public  to  learn  the  use  of  a  known  substance  as  tne  discoveir  of  a  new 
one,  I  am  sure  the  application  of  barley  to  another  branch  of  domestic 
cookery  will  not  be  aisregarded  by  some  of  your  readers.  I  can  assure 
them,  tnat  they  will  find  it  an  excellent  substitute  for  rice.  It  has  been  long 
used  in  this  country  in  broth ;  and,  when  boiled  with  milk,  sometimes  called 
Scotch  rice ;  but  by  far  the  best  way  of  using  it  is  by  pounding  it  in  a 
mortar.  In  this  form  it  fairly  rivals  mannacroop,  tapioca,  or  ground  rice, 
and  can  be  easily  procured  at  one  twelflh  of  the  price  of  the  firet,  and  one 
third  of  the  price  of  the  last  substance.  It  was  resorted  to  as  a  change  of 
food  for  my  children's  breakfast ;  and  the  great  similarity  to  mannacroop 
induced  us  to  try  it  in  a  pudding  for  them,  and,  I  can  assure  you,  I  think  it 
one  of  the  best  of  the  kind — same  manacement  as  with  either  of  the  others, 
inulk,  eggs,  &c.  &c  What  we  call  pearl  barley  is  the  kind  used ;  but,  I  dare 
say,  any  of  the  kinds  would  answer.   (  W,  M .,  ArgylesMrCy  Jan,  28. 1 827.) 

A  grocer  in  London  (Robertson)  has  obtained  a  patent  for  preparing 
barley  in  the  manner  of  ground  rice,  and  we  believe  it  is  very  generally  used 
in  hospitals,  and  as  food  for  children.    (jCond,) 
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T%e  Rhubarb  of  Commerce  h9A  geoerallv  been  thou^t  to  be  the  Rh^ni 
palm&tum,  Lin. ;  but  Mr.  David  Don,  Lib.  Lin.  Soc,  in  a  verv  interestine 
paper  in  Prof.  Jamieson's  Journal,  has  proved  it  to  be  the  H.  austr&Ie  ot 
Mr.  Don's  Ftora  NepaUtuit,  and  the  R.  Emddi  of  Dr.  Waliich.  Plants  have 
been  raised,  in  Mr.  Lambert's  garden  at  Boyton,  from  seeds  received  from 
Dr.  Waliich;  the  leaves  are  subrotund-cordate,of  a  dull  green, the  foot-stalks 
red  and  deeply  furrowed,  and  the  whole  plant  thickly  beset  with  bristle- 
shaped  points,  which  give  it  a  rough  feel.  The  *'  R.  austr&le  appears  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  great  table  lands  of  Central  Asia,  between  the  latitudes  of 
31°  and  40®,  where  it  b  found  to  flourish  at  an  elevation  of  1100  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  there  is  little  doubt,  therefore,  of  its  provioe 
perfectly  hardy  in  our  own  country,'*  {Jam,  Phil,  Jour.  March,  1827,  p.  305.) 
whenever  it  may  pay  to  cultivate  it  as  an  article  of  commerce. 


IRELAND. 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland  held  their  spring  show  of  flowers  at 
the  Rotunda,  on  April  16.  The  attendance  wias  extremely  numerous  and 
highly  respectable,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  we  may  safely  say  the  public 
are  dietermined  to  support  the  society,  if  it  continue  to  be  conducted  with 
the  same  anxietv  to  please  its  visitors  which  has  hitherto  characterised  iL 
The  flowers  exhibited  for  prizes  were  auriculas,  hyacinths,  and  polyan- 
thuses, and  there  were  also  prizes  awarded  to  the  first  and  second  selections 
of  exotics  of  six  pots  each,  and  certificates  for  broccoli,  cucumbers,  and 
apples. 

The  sta^  on  which  the  classed  flowers  were  placed  were  tastefully  de- 
corated with  various  productions  of  the  conservatory.  Mr.  Robson,  of  the 
vice-regal  gardens,  furnished  a  number  of  i^hodod^ndrons  and  roses,  which 
were  placed  so  as  to  catch  the  sun's  rap  through  the  southern  windows, 
and  the  effect  thus  produced  on  the  rich  and  transparent  blossoms  of  the 
Rhododendrons  was  uncommonly  beautiful.  Mr.  Robson  is  extremely  for- 
tunate in  the  forcing  of  such  plants  to  a  premature  inflorescence ;  the 
roses  were  as  strong  as  any  we  nave  ever  seen  in  the  open  ground.  Mr. 
Keefe,  of  Black  Pits,  sent  a  fine  Ackcm  arm4ta,  an  A.  verticilidta,  and  a 
palm  of  a  species  which  the  writer  was  not  botanist  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine. Messrs.  Tooles  and  Mackey  furnished  the  following  jEMcas ;  viz. 
cerinthoides  sup^rba,  Blandfordidna,  nigrita,  scari<5sa,  venusta,  Walk^*  al- 
ba, W.  rubra,  Paters6nui,  campanul&ta,  persplcua,  p.  ndna,  pub^scens 
minima,  and  pilosa.  They  sent  double  white  and  double  red  camellias,  and 
the  C.  anemonefl6ra  rubra,  C.  Chandl^^it,  and  a  new  species  of  Primula, 
somewhat  resembling  P.  longif<51ia.  There  were  also  on  the  stages  nume- 
rous pots  of  Ep&cris,  Pultenae^a,  Pol;^gala,  Crnidia,  &c. ;  and  it  was  said 
that  on  future  occasions  the  exotics  will  be  still  more  abundantly  supplied. 
An  amazing  large  citron  from  the  ^den  of  James  O'Reilly,  Esc^.  of  Old 
Castle,  counn^  of  Meath,  was  exibited;  many  contended  that  it  was  a 
shaddock.  With  respect  to  the  prize  flowers,  it  would  be  too  teoUous  to 
particularise  them ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  were  superior  in  (quantity 
and  qualit;^  to  former  exhibitions,  especially  the  auriculas,  of  which  the 
Apollo  variety  obtained  a  general  preference.  (F.  T.  P.,  Dublin,  April 
17.) 
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Art.  IIL     Horticultural  Society  and  Garden, 

May  Sih.  The  foilouring  Papers  were  read.  —  On  canker,  Ac.  in  fruit 
trees:  bj  Mr.  A. Stewart, C.M.HIS.  On  the  effect  of  frost  upon  various 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs  at  Newark :  bj  T.  C.  Huddlestone,  Esa.  F.H.S. 
On  the  cultivation  of  figs  in  Denmark :  by  Mr.  P.  Lindeffaard,  F.H JS.  On 
the'  application  of  double  windows  in  hot-houses:  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Otto,  C.M.H.S. 

Distributed. —  Seeds  of  Tcltow  Turnip,  and  Early  Vienna  Kohl  Rabi,  from 
Messrs.  Booth  of  Hambui^h.  Chou  Rouge  Petit,  Chou  de  Milan  petit 
h&tif,  Perxil  nain  tres  fns^  and  Laitue  gotte  k  graine  noir  lent  k  monter, 
from  M.  Vilmorin,  C.M.H.S. 

Exhibited.  —  Five  sorts  of  Indian  Com,  viz.  Large  White,  Early  Canada, 
Pearl  Corn,  Variegated,  and  one  unnamed,  from  Mr.  Van  Eden,  C.M.H.S. 
R6sB,  slnica,  &c.  St.  Michael  Oranges,  from  W.  H.  Read,  Esq.  C.M.H.S. 
Catillac  Pears,  from  the  Rev.  C.  Annesley,  F.H.S. 

Also,  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  —  Roseberry  and  Keen's  seedling 
Strawberries,  Rh^um  h^bridum  (blanched),  Asparagus  grown  in  commoa 
beds,  and  Asparagus  grown  in  fiat  beds.  Flowers  of  Single  and  Double 
Tulips,  Murclssus  tubifl6rus  and  recurvif61ius,  Irish  Poppy,  Anemones, 
Ribes  a6reum  serotf nnm,  Rfbes  tenuifl^rum,  Addea  indica  phoenicea,  and 
Wistaria  Consequ^ffo. 

May  ISth.  The  following  Seeds  were  distributed.  —  Violet  Cele^,  from 
Messrs.  Booth,  of  Hamburgh.  Cresson  d'or^e,  Endive  fin  d'^tfe,  Scarolle 
courte,  Laitue  Imp^ale,  and  Radis  gros  blanc  d'Ausbourg,  from  M.  Vil- 
morin, of  Paris,  C.M.H.S.   Golden  Cos  Lettuce,  from  Messrs.  Beck  &  Co. 

Exhibited  — Two  varieties  of  Wood  from  Colombia,  from  T,  Edgar, 
Esq.,  F.H.S.  Flowers  of  varieties  of  Pseonies,  from  Sir  Abraham  Hume, 
Bart.F.H.S. 

Also,  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society. — A  plant  of  Az&lea  Indica  phcenicea, 
Tyrian-purple-flowercd  Indian  Azdlea.  Flowers  of  -R6sa  B^nksta  lutea,  /'ris 
susiana,  wistaria  Consequdna,  Common  Poppy  Anemone  and  Irish 
Poppy  Anemone  (both  sorts  showy  border  flowers,  well  worth  having). 
Single,  Double,  and  Parrot  Tulips,  and  A^arclssus  recurvif<51ius.  Laitues 
chicor^,  ^pinarde,  and  petite  (salad  lettuces). 

Chiswick  Garden.  —  Sir,  I  am  haf^y  to  see  that  you  have  not  forsotten 
vour  promise  of  exposing  the  bad  arrangement  of  the  Chiswick  Garcten.  I 
have  always  said  that,  as  soon  as  the  ground  was  obtained,  the  public  should 
have  been  invited  by  advertisement  to  send  in  plans  for  layinc  it  out,  in  the 
same  way  as  b  practised  in  the  case  of  public  buildings.  Had  the  Com- 
mittee adopted  tnis  mode,  they  would  at  least  have  done  their  duty  in  the 
manner  of  other  Committees  of  the  same  kind.    Instead  of  this,  they  have 

r'oduced  a  work  which,  though  few  like  you  dare  venture  to  criticise,  yet, 
believe,  no  one  has  ever  ventured  to  approve  of.  I  fullv  agree  with  all 
you  have  said  about  it,  and  1  could  say  a  great  deal  more,  if  my  interest  as 
a  tradesman  did  not  prevent  me  from  giving  my  name ;  that  is,  if  I  were  not 

(Y  ours,  &c) 
May,  1897.  A  Nobsebyman. 
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Art.  IV.    Linnean  Society* 

Thb  papers. read  to  this  society^  for  the  past  year,  have  been  diieflj 
zoologiad,  and  illustrative  of  the  natural  system,  or  system  of  general  affi- 
nities, as  applied  .to  animals.  It  is  sin^Iar,  that  the  prevailing  taste  for  this 
system  should  have  attracted  the  nouce  of  the  editor  of  a  newspaper,  at  to 
distant  a  situation  as  Van  Dieman's  Land,  as  the  following  extract  will 
show: 

**  On  reviewing  the  progress  of  botany  during  the  last  five  years,  one 
cannot  avoid  beinc  struck  oy  the  rapid  progress  made  by  the  natural  system, 
and  the  continuaUy  diminishing  veneration  for  the  sexual  arrangement  of 
Linnaeus.  In  the  Tratuacttoru  of  the  LinmroH  Society,  the  papers  are, 
without  a  single  exception,  upon  the  plan,  and  couched  in  the  laj^age,  of 
that  school  which  professes  to  follow  nature  through  all  her  devious  wind- 
ings, whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  which  occur  m  the  search.  This 
relief  fi-om  the  fetters  of  authority  cannot  but  augur  good  to  the  sdence ; 
and,  we  have  no  doubt,  in  a  few  years  botanv  wul  be  able  to  regain  the 
time  which  has  been  lost  in  the  arrangement  of  plants  by  the  mere  number, 
proportion,  and  connection  of  their  sexual  organs,  to  the  total  n^lect  of 
the  study  of  their  affinities ;  and  the  rising  generation  of  botanbts  will  look 
with  astonishment  at  the  exclusive  reception  of  the  Linnaean  system,  and 
the  neglect  of  those  of  Rivinus,  Toiirneforte,  Ray,  and  Jussieu."  {Colonuti 
Times,  and  TatmanianAdv.  Sept.  1.  1826.) 

The  study  of  zoology  is  becoming  every  day  more  pc^ular;  the  science 
is  undergoing  great  improvement,  and  the  collections  oS  individuals  and 
public  fa^es  receivinff  continual  additions  from  every  part  of  the  world. 
Something,  it  is  to  be  noped,  ma^  be  done  by  the  Zoological  Society  in  the 
way  of  introducing  and  naturaliang  new  singing  birds,  for  the  gratification 
of  the  whole  country,  and  new  quadrupeds  for  Uie  ornament  of  parks.  The 
rich  ou£ht  to  patronise  the  society,  and  the  general  reader  will  find  the  very 
best  information,  as  to  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  animal  world,  in 
Griffith's  translation  of  Baron  CuviePs  Animal  Kingdom^  3  vols.  8vo,  just 
completed. 


Art.  V.    Provincial  Horticultural  and  Florists  Societies, 

The  Tulip  Shows  about  London  have  attracted  the  usual  attention  durii^ 
the  last  week  of  April  and  first  fortnight  of  May.  In  the  neich|[>ourhood. 
of  Islington  we  took  a  view  of  the  beds  of  Messrs.  Bumard,  May,  Gold- 
ham,  Franklin,  Butler  (who  is  publishing  on  the  subject),  and  Percival, — all 
excellent,  and  deserving  of  separate  notices,  if  we  could  spare  room.  Those 
who  attend  to  «u'dening  in  a  general  way,  can  hardly  form  an  idea  of  the 
sort  of  garden  that  they  would  see,  and  the  occupations  that  they  would  find 
going  on,  throughout  the  whole  year,  on  the  premises  of  what  is  called  a 
professed  florist,  for  example,  Mr.  Goldharo.  This  ^ntleman  is  actively 
engaged  ereat  part  of  the  day,  and  we  may  say  night,  m  effecting  the  most 
useful  reforms  m  the  fish-market  at  BilKngsgate,  and  the  remaimler  of  his 
time  he  devotes  to  the  carrying  on  of  what  we  cannot  better  designate, 
than  by  calling  a  tulip  manufactory,  at  Pentonville.  The  fixtures,  im[^e- 
ments,  and  materials  of  this  manufactory  mav  be  estimated  at  between 
sooo/.  and  50()0/. ;  the  rent  of  the.premises,  exclusive  of  the  dwelling-house 
and  offices,  is  so/*;  and  three  or  four  workmen,  who  it  is  essentially  neces- 
sary should  not  know  one  tulip  fi»m.  anpther,  are  constantly  employed. 
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The  only  other  plants  which  Mr.  Goldham  grows  are  carnations  and  auri- 
culas ;  all  other  flowers  he  looks  upon  as  weeds,  and  though  he  has  a  very 
complete  green-house  nearly  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  he  only  makes  use 
of  it  as  a  potting  shed,  and  for  blooming  the  two  last*mentioned  flowers  in 
a  wet  season. 

The  Tulip  Bed  of  Mr.  Strong  at  Shepherd's  Bush  is  said  to  contain  more 
choice  and  valuable  sorts  than  any  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The 
spare  roots  were  sold  this  season  by  auction  for  about  500/.  One  poor- 
looking  man  gave  18/.  for  one  bulb  !  Both  Mr.  Goldham  and  Mr.  Strong 
have  raised  some  very  fine  carnations;  and  Mr. Strong's  High  Admiral, 
Princess  Vitoria,  Lord  Holland,  and  King,  tulips,  are  some  of  the  finest  in 
culture.  A  number  of  other  tulip  beds  we  have  not  found  leisure  to  visit, 
but  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  taste  is  increasing ;  and  this  we  are,  not 
altogether  for  its  own  sake,  for  we  cannot  help  considering  it  lower  in  the 
scale  of  elegant  recreation,  than  a  taste  for  plants  as  parts  of  a  grand  sys- 
tem, but  because  we  like  to  see  every  body  fond  of  something,  to  see  every 
taste  pushed  as  far  as  it  will  go,  and  hope  for  improvement  in  all  tastes. 

Yorkshire  HorticuUural  Society,  Mcm  2.  —  The  spring  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  at  Kirkstall  Hotel,  on  Wednesday.  The  chair  was  taken 
at  half  past  one  o'clock,  by  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Rhodes,  of  Homsfbrth  Hall.  In 
opening  the  business  of  the  meetinff,  the  chairman  said,  that  after  a  winter 
of  extreme  severity  and  difficulty,  the  meeting  had  the  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction to  behold  the  products  of  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  gardener. 
Some  of  the  specimens  exhibited  possessed  great  merit ;  and  the  more  so, 
because  of  the  difficulty  which  haa  attended  their  being  brought  to  perfec- 
tion, owing  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  If  so  much  had  been  done  by  art, 
what  might  they  not  expect,  at  the  future  meetings  of  this  society  during 
the  year,  when  nature  would  afibrd  more  ample  aid ;  but  the  fact  that  so 
much  had  been  done,  was  an  encouraging  proof  of  the  triumph  of  their 
science.  Several  of  the  gentry  in  Yorkshire  had  signified  their  approbation 
of  the  objects  of  the  society,  and  they  had  been  reauested  to  hold  a  meeting 
in  some  other  place,  which  might  open  a  new  field  for  extensive  usefiilness. 
York  had  been  named  as  the  most  suitable ;  and  with  their  concurrence 
the  July  meeting  should  be  held  there.  They  made  that  arrangement 
with  the  assurance,  that  the  society  would  have  the  support  of  several 
gentlemen  in  that  neighbourhood  \  and  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  promote 
their  object  more  than  by  being  two  distinct  committees.  Great  advan- 
tages would  result  from  the  adoption  of  that  measure,  by  exciting  exertion 
among  gardeners  in  a  wider  sphere,  and  by  increasing  the  general  usefulness 
of  the  society,  which  was  the  grand  object  they  had  in  view.  He  was 
happy  to  announce^  as  a  sample  of  the  respectability  of  the  subscribers 
lately  obtained,  the  name  of  Sir  F.  L.  Wood,  Bart,  and  the  Hon.  E.  Petre. 
{Jork  Couranty  May  1.) 

York  Florists^  Society,  April  30. — The  ancient  Society  of  York  Florists 
held  their  annual  show  of  spring  flowers,  at  Baynes's  Hotel,  in  Petergate. 
Mr.  Wilson  was  presented  with  an  elegant  piece  of  plate  for  winning  the 
greatest  number  of  first  prizes  of  auriculas,  tulips,  &c.  during  the  year 
1826 ;  and  Mr.  Parker  with  another,  for  winning  the  greatest  number  of  first 
prizes  of  geraniums  in.  the  same  period.  Twenty-five  premiums  were 
awarded  for  auriculas,  green,  grey,  and  China  edged ;  selfs,  and  alpines ;  five 
for  polyanthuses;  five  for  hyaanths;  three  for  geraniums  with  coloured 
grounds;  and  three  for  geraniums  with  white  grounds.  {York  CouratUy 
May  29.) 

Botatiicat  and  Horticvltural  Society  of  Newcastle-uponTyne,  May  11. — 
The  following  prizes  were  awarded :  —  The  Society  s  silver  med«il  to  Mr. 
M'Queen,  gardener  to  S.  W.  Parker,  Esq.  Scot's  House,  for  the  best 
auricula  (Gorton's  Champion  of  England).    The  bron7e  medal  to  Juines 
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Graham  Clarke,  Esq.  of  Fenham,  for  the  second  best  miricula  (Metcalie*i^ 
Lancashire  Hero).  The  silver  roedai  to  Mr.  Thomas  Fergusson,  Newcastle^ 
for  the  best  double  hyacinth  (Groot  Voorst  van  Russland).  The  bronze 
medal  to  Mr.  Thomas  Davidson,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Brandling, 
Gosforth  House,  for  the  second  best  double  hyacinth  (Grand  Due).  The 
bilver  medal  to  Armorer  Donkin,  Esq.  of  Jesmond,  for  the  best  dish  of 
fbrced  strawberries.  The  silver  medal  to  Mr.  William  Davidson,  gardener 
to  John  Walker,  Esq.  of  Benwell,  for  the  best  dish  of  asparagus ;  and  the 
bronze  medal  to  Mr.  Thomas  Cook,  gardener  to  T.  W.  Beaumont.  Esq- 
M.  P.,  for  the  best  six  early  cabbages.  A  very  fine  dish  of  apf^es,  of  the 
following  sorts,  Yorkshire  Green,  ^ckson's  orMiddleton  Apple,  Lancashire 
Housewife,  Nonpareil,  White  Calville,  Cockle's  Ribston,  ^mpson's  and 
Edmondson's  Aromatic  Pippins,  in  as  high  a  state  of  preservation  and  fla- 
vour nearly  as  when  first  pulled,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Thomas  Smith, 
gardener  to  Matthew  Bell,  Esq  M.  P.,  of  Woolsington.  [Query,  how  pre- 
served ?]  The  table  was  decorated  with  some  beautifiil  blossoms  of  Pas^ 
fl6ra  al&ta,  Omithog&lum  nutans,  and  a  gr«at  variety  of  handsome  species 
of  Narcissus,  from  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Falla  and  Co. ;  who  alao  ex- 
hibited an  uncommonly  fine  green-edged  seedling  auricula,  which  was 
named  Swiss.  It  is  highljr  pleasant  to  see  the  exhibitions  of  this  socie^ 
attracting  so  much  attention.  The  door  of  the  inn  was  crowded  with 
carriages ;  and  the  company,  consisting  of  nearly  300  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
seemed  highly  gratified  with  the  exhibition.  The  number  and  beauty  of 
the  hyacinths  and  auriculas  excited  great  interest.  The  fragrance  of  the 
hyacinths  was  so  overpowering  at  one  time,  that  the  windows  of  the  roon 
were  obliged  to  be  opened.     {Neun^as,  Cour.  May  12.) 

Rou  HorHcuUural  Society,  May  23.  —  The  twelfth  exhibition  of  this 
distinguished  institution  took  place,  and,  notwithstanding  the  weather  was 
unfavourable,  upwards  of  three  hundred  persons  entered  the  room,  delighted 
witli  a  show  so  brilliant  and  gay.  Amongst  this  numerous  and  fi»hionable 
throng  we  noticed  all  the  first  families  for  ten  miles  round,  and  the  town 
on  no  previous  occasion  was  so  filled  with  carriages.  The  grand  stand 
was  richly  covered  with  about  300  geraniums  and  green-house  plants,  and 
nothing  could  exceed  the  splendid  and  brilliant  colouring  of  this  enchant- 
ing mass.  The  geraniums  were  all  in  splendid  blood,  and  in  the  first  health 
and  condition,  and  the  warmest  admirer  of  this  extraordinary  class  con- 
fessed they  surpassed  any  previous  collection.  The  stage  for  tulips  ran 
nearly  the  length  of  the  room,  and  about  350  of  the  society's  bottles  were 
filled  with  the  first  specimens  of  this  beautiful  flower ;  and  it  may  with 
truth  be  asserted,  that  not  an  indifierent  flower  was  staged.  Mr.  Breese, 
gardener  at  Rudhall,  produced  his  seedling  £rica  in  the  finest  bloom.  This 
plant  was  exhibited  at  a  previous  show,  but  it  was  then  small.  This  new 
specimen  was  very  much  admired,  and  we  are  happy  to  find  Mr.  Breese 
has  cultivated  from  it  several  plants,  so  that  this  charming  variety  will  now 
find  its  way  into  other  collections.  This  seedling  is  named  Westfidln^, 
in  honour  of  his  mistress.  Mrs.  Farmer  exhibited  33  specimens  of  seedling 
pansies,  grown  by  her  at  Treago,  and  some  were  much  admired.  H.  Rosser, 
Esq.  produced  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  pseony,  in  fine  bloom,  particulariy 
the  Pasdnia  modian*  The  number  of  specimens  exhibited,  ticketed,  and 
entered  into  the  society's  books  amounted  to  770.    {Chelt,  Chron.  June  7.) 

Lancaster  Ftoral  and  Horticultural  Society,  May  1.  —  The  show  of 
auriculas,  &c.  in  this  town,  on  Tuesday  last,  brought  a  most  numerous  and 
respectable  attendance  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  were  much  gratified 
with  an  exhibition  which  far  exceeded  that  of  any  former  year,  there  being 
upwards  of  500  auriculas  staged,  and  50  green-house  plants.  The  many 
rare  and  beautiful  specimens  produced  made  it  difficult  for  the  judges,  in 
same  instances,  to  determine  which  deserved  the  prizes.  Thirty-two  prizes 
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were  given  for  auriculas,  green,  grey,  and  white-edged,  and  sel^^oloured 
alpines  and  seedlings,  eight  for  polyanthuses,  three  for  green-house  plants, 
two  for  cucumbers,  and  one  for  grapes,  asparagus,  mushrooms,  sea-kale, 
rhubarb,  and  potatoes.    {Lancaster  Gaz.  May  5.) 

An  Amateur  Prize  Show  of  Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses  was  held  at  Lan- 
caster on  May  5th,  when  six  prizes  were  awarded  for  the  following  flowers:— 
Barlow's  King,  Privateer,  Pillar  of  Beauty,  True  Blue,  and  Captain  Fraxer, 
auriculas ;  and  Fletcher's  Defiance,  polyanthus.    {Ibid.) 

Larxxater  Florists*  and  Horticultural  Societt/y  May  26.  —  At  the  tulip 
show  sixty  prizes  were  given  for  tulips,  four  for  geraniums,  the  property  of 
ladies,  four  for  green-house  plants,  two  for  hardy  plants,  two  for  bouquets 
from  the  open  garden,  and  one  for  grapes,  oranges,  citrons^  lemons,  potatoes, 
lettuces.    {Id,  June  S.) 

Preston  Florists*  Society,  April  25.  Auricula  Show.  —  Many  gay  speci- 
mens were  displayed;  bu^  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  cminge  and 
remarkable  severity  of  the  weather,  the  plants  were  by  no  means  so  nu- 
merous as  was  expected.  There  were  also  a  half-dozen  fine  polyanthus 
flowers  exhibited.  Of  rare  green-house  and  other  plants  there  was  a  great 
variety,  whilst  the  show  of  asparagus,  broccoli,  cucumbers,  mushrooms, 
French  beans,  early  potatoes,  and  even  grapes,  at  so  early  a  period  of  the 
season,  appeared  to  excite  general  attention.  Twenty-four  prizes  were 
given  for  auriculas,  six  for  polyanthuses,  nine  for  green-house  plants,  eight 
for  hardy  plants,  and  twelve  for  fruits  and  culinary  articles.  {J.HoUandj  Sec.) 

May  23.  the  Tulip  Show. — The  display  of  tulips,  green-house  plants^ 
.and  early  fruits  and  vegetables,  at  the  Bull  Inn,  was  equal,'  if  not  superior, 
to  any  we  have  ever  seen ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  very  unfavourable  state 
of  the  weather,  the  company  assembled  was  quite  as  numerous  and  respect- 
able as  on  an)[/ormer  occasion.  Thirty-six  prizes  were  given  for  tulips, 
three  for  geraniums  with  white  grounds,  three  forgeraniums  with  redounds, 
and  three  for  eeraniums  with  purple  grounds.  Seven  prizes  were  given  for 
green-house  plants,  seven  for  naray  plants,  two  for  grapes,  one  for  the  best 
pine-apple,  for  cucumbers,  strawberries,  broccoli,  potatoes,  peas,  rhubarb, 
gooseberries,  cabbages,  asparagus,  and  for  the  best  lettuce,  wnich  measured 
a  yard  in  circumference,  and  weighed  2  lbs :  it  grew  in  the  garden  of  George 
Jackson,  Esq.    {Preston  Piloty  Md^y  29.) 

Ipswich  Horticultural  Society,  May  26.  —  Some  amateur  horticultu- 
rists, who  established  a  GoosebHerry  Society  at  Ipswich  about  three  years 
since,  having  met,  it  was  resolved  to  adopt  the  name  of  *'  Ipswich  Ilorti- 
cultural  Society,"  in  consequence  of  the  increased  number  of  subscribers, 
and  that  there  should  be  at  least  two  exhibitions  of  fruit  and  horticultural 
productions  every  year.  The  first  show  was  fixed  for  Monday,  30th  July 
next,  when  prizes  will  be  offered  to  the  four  heaviest  gooseberries,  the  best 
seedling,  the  best-flavoured  plate  of  fruit,  the  largest  white  and  red  cur- 
rants, as  well  as  other  prizes  to  such  fruits  and  v^etables  as  may  be  deemed 
of  sufficient  merit.  It  is  also  intended  to  have  a  second  meeting  in  the 
autumn,  when  prizes  will  be  offered  for  the  fruits  then  in  season;  and,  if  the 
funds  will  allow,  it  is  contemplated  that  a  third  show  may  lie  held,  later  in 
the  year,  for  winter  fruits.    {E.  R.  B.,  Stow  Market,  May  29.) 

Florists^  Meetings  at  Worcester,  in  former  times.  —  A  correspondent  has 
sent  us  some  accounts  of  these,  dated  so  far  back  as  1777,  at  which  time  it 
appears  that  prizes,  from  lOs.  6d.  to  2/.  2s.,  were  given  for  carnations;  and 
tnat  silver  medals,  at  different  periods  from  and  before  1777  till  1784,  were 
awarded  for  florists'  flowers,  chiefly  carnations.  Our  correspondent  deplores 
the  non-existence  of  such  societies  about  Worcester  in  the  present  day, 
remarking  that  '*  the  mind  of  man,  rushing  from  the  toils  or  business  to 
relaxation,  eagerly  courts  some  pursuit  which  he  may  take  up  without  much 
exertion ;  and  happy  is  be  who,  avoiding  the  baneful  effects  of  drinking,  has 
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recourse  to  some  innoceot  amusement  which  may  afford  him  pleasure,  ami 
at  the  same  time,  not  unfit  him  for  the  Uibours  of  the  foUowiag  da^.** 
(C  o/y,  Ap.  lOi)  The  fiitigue  of  constant  occnipadon  of  every  kincU  re- 
quires to  be  relieved  by  corresponding  relaxation;  which,  to  be  fett  as 
such,  must  be  different  in  its  nature  from  our  constant  employment.  The 
savage,  after  the  extraordinary  fatigues  of  hunting,  lies  down  to  sleep ;  the 
shepherd,  after  the  wanderings  of  the  day,  amuses  himself  whilst  watching 
by  ni^t,  with  contemplating  the  stars ;  and  the  agriculturist,  after  passing 
the  (by  alone,  or  with  his  team  in  the  fields,  courts  the  society  of  hu  kind 
in  the  evening.  Perhaps,  for  the  lower  and  middling  classes  of  society  who 
live  in  villages  or  towns,  the  recreation  of  gardening,  and  the  love  of  |daiits^ 
are  more  generally  appBcable  as  contrasted  pursuits,  than  any  other  equally 
healthful  and  interesting.  They  cannot,  therefore^  as  our  correspondent 
suggests,  be  too  generally  encouraged, 

FloriiU*  Lottery,  —  Sir,  I  am  induced  to  trouble  you»  not  for  the  bare 
purpose  of  serving  myself,  though,  I  confess,  my  object  does  embrace  my 
own  interest,  but  to  propose  a  plan  for  the  general  accommodation  of 
amateur  florists  -*  myself  as  well  as  others.  In  common  with  a  vast  number 
of  suburbans,  1  cultivate,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  a  few  varieties  of  tulips^ 
carnations,  pinks,  ranunculuses,  auriculas,  polyanthuses,  &c^  but  I  find  my 
ardour  in  the  pursuit  greatly  checked  by  the  prices  charged  in  the  cata- 
logues for  good  flowers  of  the  above  sorts ;  and,  although  I  am  aware  that 
to  possess  a  certain  flower  on  which  his  mind  is  fixed,  many  a  hobby-rider 
of  this  class  will  part  with  his  coat,  or  be  guilty  oi  even  greater  extrava- 
gances, to  indulge  an  uncontroulable  propensity ;  yet  I  am  not  so  far  gone 
at  present,  but  am  content  to  depend  upon  the  kindness  of  afiriend  or  two^ 
who  occasionally  make  an  exchange  with  me,  or  present  me  with  ao^ 
thin^  they  may  have  to  spare.  But  many,  no  doubt,  do  not  possess  tins 
findhty,  and  are  obliged  to  be  content  to  admire  their  ^Nrourites  in  the 
collections  of  their  fnends.  Now,  as  many  amateurs  have  a  large  stock  of 
duplicates  which,  for  reasons  known  to  themselves,  they  are  verv  reluctant 
in  parting  with,  the  plan  I  would  suggest  is,  to  make  a  raffle  of  the  over- 
stock in  the  proper  season,  and  the  receipts  might  be  appropriated  to  the 
better  accommodation  of  what  was  retained,  or  for  the  purchase  of  such 
other  flowers  as  can  only  be  obtained  by  money.  1  shaU  not  attempt  to 
draw  up  a  scheme  for  such,  but  leave  it  to  some  one  havine  a  stock  to  get 
rid  of ;  I  would  merely  propose,  that  there  be  no  blanks,  and  that  the  prixes 
should  vary  ia  value,  the  higher  containing  the  best  flowers,  and  all  snould 
be  named  sorts.  I  cannot  think  this  plan  can  reasonably  be  objected  to, 
though  Lam  aware  of  the  great  jealousy  existing  among  some  of  the  fimcy ; 
but  am  of  opinion,  the  number  of  such  is  very  trifling,  compared  with  that 
of  the  more  liberal-minded ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  if  this  should  find  a 
place  in  your  valuable  Magazine,  it  will  meet  the  eye  of  some  ready  to  put 
the  thing  in  practice.  Your  constant  reader, 

Kenningtohj  May  1827.  G.  W.  B» 

Reports  ofaU  the  Flower  and  Fndt  Shows' in  the  Kingdom,  —  Dear  Sir,  I 
am  anxious  to  suggest  to  you  the  propriety  of  adding  to  your  Gardener's 
Magazine,  a  Report  of  all  the  Horticultural,  Florists*,  and  Fruit  Shows  in 
the  kingdom.  This  appears  to  me  not  onl3r  a  useful  appendage  to  such  a 
woric,  but  almost  indispensable  to  make  it  complete.  You,  I  know, 
are  aware  that  accounts  of  the  gooseberrv-shows,  as  well  as  of  tfoe 
auricula  and  carnation  shows,  are  now  published  at  Manchester ;  but  these 
fall  far  short  of  what  every  hoiticulturist  wishes  to  see,  and  the  information 
he  wishes  to  obtain  in  this  age  of  improvement ;  which  he  cannot  get^ 
nor  is  there  nt  present  any  means,  except  through  your  valuable  publication. 
I  sliould  think,  if  you  were  to  publish  a  supplementary  number,  or,  if  you 
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found  too  DHich  for  one,  two  smajller  oiws,  it  would  b«  verv  dedrahle  to  all 
your  subscribers,  as  tbey  would  be  bound  up  with  the  worlc,  and  the  same 
volume  would  then  contain  all  the  occurrences  of  the  year.  Those  who  do 
not  subscribe  to  the  Magazine,  could,  if  they  chose,  have  the  supplement, 
which  would  convey  to  them  what  they  now  obtain  by  purchasing  the 
Manchester  book. 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  your  sentiments  on  this  subject,  as  I  really 
think  it  is  of  some  consequence  to  your  readers. 

May  29.  Suffolcxensis. 

We  think  it  a  very  consistent  and  proper  thing  to  give  short  notices  of 
all  the  Provincial,  Horticultural,  or  Floral  Societies ;  but  to  extend  this  to 
a  detailed  account,  either  of  these  societies  or  of  the  gooseberry  and  flower 
shows,  would,  judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  latter  in  the  ''Gooseberry 
Book "  and  "  Flower  Book  "  of  Manchester  (p.  7:5.),  possess  very  little 
interest  for  the  zreater  number  of  our  readers.  Neither  do  we  think  they 
could  be  of  much  use ;  for  what  are  gooseberry>shows  but  trials  of  skill  in 
the  production  of  monstrositiesj  and  as  to  the  gratification  of  the  few 
individuals  who  have  gained  prizes,  that,  we  should  think,  could  be  most 
effectually  done  by  means  of  the  local  newspaper.  We  should  have  much 
more  pleasure,  and  we  think  do  more  good,  in  marking  the  influence  of 
provincial  associations  in  promoting  the  mtroduction  of  different  sorts  of 
flowers,  culinary  vegetables,  fruits,  improved  culture  and  management 
generally,  and  a  taste  for  botany  as  a  science.  However,  as  we  have 
received  several  letters  on  this  subject,  and  as  it  is  proper  that  the  Gardener's 
Magazine  should  be  devoted  to  those  who  are  its  supporters,  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  insure  their  support,  if  we  find  a  decided  feeling  fbr  the  details 
alluded  to,  we  shall  pay  more  attention  to  them  than  we  have  hitherto  done. 
In  the  mean  time,  as  ''  Sufiblciencis  "  is  commendably  zealous,  and  a&  he 
lives  near  Ipswich,  we  recommend  to  him  the  culture  of  succory,  on  the 
plan  and  with  a  view  to  the  important  objects  mentioned  by  our  Brussels 
correspondent  (p.  460.).    {Cond,) 


Art.  VI.     Cement  Garden  Market. 

The  first  peas  from  the  open  ground  were  produced  on  the  17th  of  May, 
and  sold  for  4/.  the  half  sieve,  or  three  guineas  a  quart.  The  same  day  the 
best  new  potatoes  sold  for  is.  and  2s.  ed,  per  lb.  [at  Lancaster  on  the  same 
day  they  were  \0d,^  and  the  folio  wineday  Sd,  per  lb.] ;  on  May  51st  they 
were  down  to  U.  and  Is,  6^  per  lb.  Peas,  May  26th,  were  at  \2s.  and  \4s. 
per  quart,  and  on  the  28th  at  18^.,  20r.,  and  2U.  per  quart;  next  day,  the 
29th,  they  fell  to  \0s,  per  quart.  Keen's  seedling  strawberries  fi-om  the 
17th  of  May  to  the  30th  varied  in  price  from  \s,  per  ounce  to.  1«.  6(/.,  and 
old  scarlets  from  U.  6d  to  2s.  6d,  per  ounce  during  the  same  period.  The 
first  strawberries  fi*om  the  opeQ  garden  came  to  market  on  the  9 1st 
of  May,  but  only  a  few  ounces.  A  few  ounces  of  Mayduke  cherries  from 
the  open  air  appeared  on  the  29th  of  May.  Culinary  vegetables  and  com- 
mon articles  in  the  greatest  abundance.   (/.  G.  June  2.) 


Art.  VII.     Architecture. 


In  conformity  with  our  plan  of  noticing  whatever  strikes  us  as  remark- 
able, or  likely  to  be  instructive  to  country  residents,  in  architecture,  we 
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have  to  point  out  York  House  near  St  James's  Palace,  the  new  entrance 
into  Hyae  Park  from  Piccadilly,  and  many  of  the  spires  of  the  new 
churches,  as  unsuccessful  efforts.  We  have  no  objection  to  the  elevation 
of  York  House,  as  high  as  the  balustrade ;  but  the  roof  and  its  superincum- 
bent ianterfi  destroy  the  harmony  of  the  form,  raise  it  too  high  for  what 
may  be  called  the  beauty  of  length,  and  yet  not  high  enou^  for  what  may 
be  called  the  beauty  of  height ;  two  ideas  are  thus  raised  m  the  mind,  and 
there  leave  two  contending  impressions,  because  one  of  them  is  not  car- 
ried far  enough  to  leave  a  prevailing  sentiment  or  emotion.  We  could  say 
a  good  deal  more,  but  prefer  refemng  our  judgment  to  the  feelings  of  such 
oiour  readers  as  have  an  opportunity  of  personal  observation. 

The  entrance  to  Hyde  Park  we  object  to  for  reasons  already  given 
(p.  371.);  farther  observation  and  reflection  confirms  us  ui  our  opinion; 
tne  architect  who  has  been  so  successful  in  designing  the  loH^  at  the  dif- 
ferent entrances  to  this  park,  seems  to  have  completdy  fiuled  m  this  species 
of  desiffn.  Whoever  can  bear  in  mind  the  gate  leading  to  the  Thier  Garten 
at  BerUn,  and  some  of  Guaringi's  portals  in  Petersburgh  and  Moscow, 
will  not  wonder  at  our  dissatisfaction.  We  question  whether  the  triumphal 
arch  into  Buckingham  Gardens  will  please  us  better ;  but  it  is  not  yet  su& 
ficiently  far  advanced  to  admit  of  forming  an  opinion.  But  these  failures 
appear  to  us  as  almost  nothing,  when  we  look  at  the  ^ires  of  most  of  the 
new  churches.  Happily  we  do  not  know  the  names  of  the  architects  of 
one  of  those  to  which  we  object ;  but  if  we  did,  we  hope  we  may  be 
allowed  to  differ  in  taste  with  an  artist,  without  having  any  improper  mo- 
tives or  feelings  ascribed  to  us.  Of  all  these  spires,  one  which  strikes  us  as 
the  least  to  be  commended  is  placed  at  the  end  of  Portland  Road,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  New  Road.  But  there  are  a  number  of  others  nearly  as 
bad.  The  spire  by  Mr.  Nash  in  Regent  Street,  much  as  it  has  been  ridi- 
culed, we  consider  superior  to  most  of  them,  and  only  regret  the  bam-like 
roof  of  the  church  which  rises  behind  it.  The  spire  which  has  our  entire 
approbation,  and  of  which  we  would  rather  have  been  the  architect  than 
of  aU  the  other  new  spires  put  together,  is  that  of  the  new  church  of 
St.  Pancras. 

The  street  architecture  of  the  metropolis  seems  to  make  greater  pro- 
gress in  improvement  than  the  architecture  of  public  buildings.  Proofs 
may  be  seen  in  most  places  where  extensive  new  buildings  are  going  on,  as 
in  the  Regent's  Park,  Belgrave  Square,  Gordon  Square,  Hammersmith,  &c 
Messrs.  Cubitt  of  Gray's  Inn  Road,  perhaps  the  most  extensive  and  judicious 
builders  and  designers  that  have  ever  appeared  in  London,  have  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  this  improved  taste.  Another  cause  is  the  more  general 
use  of  Roman  cement  as  a  stucco,  and  its  external  application  in  imitation 
of  stone.  Next  to  Roman  cement  the  most  valuable  invention  is  that  of 
kiln-bumed  artificial  stone,  by  which  the  capitals  of  columns,  and  all  imit- 
ations of  carved  work,  statues,  urns,  therms,  fountains,  cisterns,  and  other 
architectural  and  garden  decorations  can  be  made  of  greater  strength  and 
durability  than  of  the  natural  material.  This  invention  was  first  brought 
into  notice  by  Messrs.  Coade  and  Sealy,  but  has  been  subsec^uently  greatly 
improved  by  Messrs.  Cubitt,  who  now  manufacture  it  extensively,  and  at  a 
very  moderate  price. 

Roman  Cement.  —  This  material,  which  may  be  reckoned  among  one  of 
the  most  useful  discoveries  of  the  present  age,  for  all  purposes  in  building 
which  require  to  be  solid  and  durable,  and  for  the  most  complete  imit- 
ation of  stone,  has,  like  every  other  material  much  in  demand,  given  rise 
to  spurious  imitations,  which,  as  the  late  Mr.  Rennie  predicted  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  has  been  productive  of  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences.   **  The  cement  which  ib  of  a  dark  colour,  approaching  nearly  to 
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black,  is  very  inferior;  for,  although  when  mixed  up  it  toon  hardens  on  the 
surface,  underneath  it  remains  soft,  and  easily  crumbles  between  the  thumb 
and  finger :  another  proof  of  its  inferiority^  and  which  is  of  main  impor- 
tance to  the  surveyor  and  builder,  is  the  small  proportion  of  sand  which  it 
will  bear,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  genuine  cement  is  better  when  used 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  sand ;  it  adheres  stronger,  dries  of  a  light  brown 
colour,  and  hardens  all  through.*'    (Timet,  December  1.  1836.) 


Art.  VIII.     Domestic  Economy. 

Me-teod  of  preparing  the  Pectic  Add,  communicated  by  Dr.  A,  T.  Thomson. 
-» Take  any  quantity  of  carrots ;  wash  and  clean  them  well ;  then,  by  means 
of  a  rasp,  reduce  them  to  a  pulp ;  express  this  strongly,  and  wash  the  marc  with 
duHIUd  or  filtered  mm  water  until  it  cease,  by  expression,  to  be  coloured.  Mix 
fif^  parts  of  the  washed  marc,  expressed,  with  three  hundred  parts  of  dis- 
tilled  water,  and  one  part  of  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  ;  then  heat  the  mixture 
till  it  boil,  and  let  it  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  until  a  portion  of  the  fluid 
coagulate  completely  into  a  jelly  with  an  acid.  Pass,  now,  the  boiling  liquor 
through  a  cloth,  and  wash  the  mass  with  distilled  arJiUered  rain  water,  mixing  these 
washings  passed  through  the  cloth  with  that  which  was  strained  while  hot.  The 
mixed  fluid  should  become  thick  and  gelatinous  ou  cooling.  This  contains  a 
pectate  of  potass,  which  may  be  decomposed  by  a  small  quantity  of  muriate  of 
lime,  largely  diluted  with  distilled  water,  by  which  means  an  insoluble  gelatinised 
pectate  c^  lime  is  formed,  which  should  be  well  washed  on  a  cloth.  The  washed 
pectate  is  next  to  be  boiled,  for  a  few  minutes,  with  distilled  water,  acidulated  with 
muriatic  acid,  to  dissolve  the  lime  and  the  starch ;  and,  by  then  throwing  the 
whole  on  a  cloth,  and  washing  it  with  distilled  water,  the  pectic  acid  is  procured. 

Tlie  pectic  acid,  thus  obtained,  liquefies  readily  on  admixture  wi*h  a  few  drops 
of  solution  of  ammonia;  and,  by  evaporating  this  fluid  in  porcelain  dishes,  a 
Buper-pectate  of  ammonia  it  procured,  which  swells  very  much  in  distilled  water ; 
and,  as  it  dissolves,  thickens  a  large  portion  of  that  liquid. 

Either  the  pectate  of  ammonia  or  the  gelatinised  acid  may  be  employed  for 
forming  jellies.  If  the  latter  be  used,  the  following  process  must  be  followed. 
Take  one  part  of  the  gelatinised  acid,  well  drained,  and  three  parts  of  distilled 
water ;  add  to  this  solution  a  small  quantity  of  solution  of  pure  potass,  largely 
diluted,  until  the  acid  be  saturated,  which  must  be  determined  by  litmus  paper. 
Heat  this  mixture,  and  add  to  it  three  parts  of  sugar,  which  have  been  rubbed  on 
lemon  peel ;  next  decon^pose  the  pectate  by  very  dilute  muriatic  or  sulphuric 
acid,  and  agitate  the  fluid,  which  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  will  form  a  jelly. 
The  jelly  thus  formed  may  be  flavoured  with  vanilla,  orange  flowers,  cinnamon, 
-  or  the  rose,  at  pleasure ;  or  a  very  useful  gelatinous  lemonade  may  be  made,  by 
addition  of  lemon  juice.  If  these  jellies  do  not  contain  a  suflicient  quantity  of 
sugar,  they  become  mouldy,  but  never  ferment. 

M.  H.  Bracconot  asserts,  that  these  jellies  are  certain  antidotes  against  the 
poison  of  the  salts  of  lead,  copper,  zinc,  antimony,  and  mercury ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate  and  emetic  tartar.  They  neutralise  and  involve  the 
deleterious  salts,  and  aUay  the  irritation  of  the  intestines,  which  may  have  been 
induced.      (Annals  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  torn.  xxx.  p.  102.  968.) 

Extracting  Wax  from  Bee  Combs.  —  Have  on  the  fire  an  open  vessel  of  boiling 
water,  and  standing  by  the  fire,  an  open  vessel  of  cold  water ;  put  the  comb,  close 
tied  in  a  canvass  bag,  into  boiling  water,  and  repeatedly  squeeze  it  down  with  a 
stick  or  large  wooden  spoon,  libe  wax  will  come  through  the  bag,  and  swim  on 
the  surface  of  the  water ;  skim  it  off*,  and  put  it  in  the  vessel  of  cold  water.  By 
repeatedly  squeezing  the  bag  and  skimming,  every  particle  of  wax  will  be  ob- 
tained.    When  congealed  on  the  cold  water,  it  may  be  taken  off*,  again  melted, 
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and  cast  into  moulds  of  any  con\ieoient  shape  for  sale.     {Meckaivic**  Mt^tuma^ 
Decern.  1825.) 

We  may  add,  that  both  wax  and  honey  may  be  bleached  perfectly  white  by 
■team,  or  by  exposure  to  a  humid  atmosphere.  In  frosty  weather  the  opefation 
is  rapid.  It  is  by  bleaching  in  fWMty  weather.  Dr.  Bright  (  Traod*  in  Hungny) 
tells  us,  that  the  Jews  bleach  common  honey  to  such  a  degree  of  whiteness,  as  to 
sell  it  for  Kowno  hon^,  which  b  exclusirely  made  fhmi  lime  tree  bloesona. 
(Cond.) 


Art.  IX.     Cottage  Economy. 


Is  fiein^  on  a  situaihn  for  a  cottage  of  «ny  deflcrqrtiofiy  a  naturally  dry 
or  well  drained  soil,  and  a  sheltered,  and  yet  airy,  and  not  ihaded  mirace, 
are  obvious  requisites}.  But  there  are  two  desiderata  less  obviotis,  that 
should  also  be  attended  to ;  not  to  place  a  cottage  where,  during  sam- 
mer,  it  will  be  surrounded  by  bushes,  nedges,  or  trees,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
maintain  around  it  a  pond  of  stagnated  vapour ;  and  always,  if  possible, 
to  choose  a  situation  where  the  entrance  will  be  from  some  point  near 
the  south. 

Whatever  may  he  the  plan  or  accommodations  of  the  cottage,  it  should 
be  set  down  so  as  that  a  north  and  south  line  may  form  a  dia^nal  to  the 
square  of  the  outer  walls ;  that  is  to  say,  supposing  the  building  a  square 
or  parallelogram  in  the  ground  plan,  one  front  should  face  the  south-east, 
and  the  others  the  south-west,  north-east,  and  north-west  In  cons^ 
quence  of  this  disposition,  the  sun  may  shine  into  every  window  of  the 
house  every  day  in  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days  in  De- 
cember, and  every  wind  that  blows  wUl  strike  on  two  sides  of  the  house 
instead  of  one.  The  advantage  as  to  the  sun  is,  that  the  external  surfaces 
of  the  walls  are  dried,  and  the  interior  of  the  rooms  rendered  more  cheer- 
ful ;  and  as  to  the  winds,  that  the  force  of  such  9$  are  violent  is  divided, 
and  that  drying  winds  afier  rain  operate  upon  two  surfaces  instead  of  one. 
Another  advantage  as  to  the  sun  is,  that  bis  influence  is  moderated  during 
the  heat  of  the  day  in  summer,  because  he  then  strikes  obliquely  and 
equally  on  two  fronts,  instead  of  falling  with  all  his  force  on  one  front. 
Tnis  will  apply  to  the  roof  as  well  as  to  the  walls.  A  similar  remark  may 
be  made  as  to  the  cold  north  winds  of  winter,  which  striking  obliquely,  . 
the  cold  produced  by  them  is  moderated  as  well  as  th&r  force. 

T%e  ground  Jioor  of  every  cottage  should  be  raised  at  least  one  or  two 
feet  above  the  surrounding  surface,  whether  that  sur&ce  be  naturally  dry 
or  moist,  even  or  irregular ;  but  if  the  surface  is  flat,  very  great  advan- 
tages will  result  from  raising  the  floor  of  the  cottage  three  feet  above  the 
general  level  from  the  soil.  Dampness  and  its  accompanying  cold  aie 
efiectually  obviated,  llie  cold  moist  stratum  of  air,  wnich  heft  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  which  is  known  to  injure  the  lower  branches  of 
shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants,  while  it  does  not  affect  sudi  as  are  higher, 
(Gard.  Mag.  vol.L  p. 289.)  is  thus  prevented  from  entering  the  cottage,  and 
a  much  greater  degree  of  warmth  insured,  especially  during  the  nifht  tim6. 
Where  some  d^^ree  of  ornament  and  comfort  for  chUdrai  aad  Nmales  is 
considered  wortn  attending  to,  nothing  can  add  more  to  sQcfa  a  cottage 
than  a  raised  terrace  or  elevated  basement  completely  round  it,  and  h^ 
one  step  of  the  height  of  the  floor  of  the  house,  five  or  six  feet  broad, 
and  covered  with  a  veranda,  or  by  the  continuation  of  the  cottage  roof. 
This  arrangement,  independently  of  many  other  advantages  and  bsauties, 
by  protecting  the  walls  and  windows,  and  also  the  foundations,  from  mois- 
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ture  and  direct  peipemlicular  colcL  will  add  greatly  to  the  warmth  of  the 
house. 

Whatever  be  the  gtyk  of  architeoture  adopted  for  a  cottage^  it  oi^ht 
not  to  be  foi^gotten  that  most  room,  and,  for  the  same  expense,  greifter  con- 
Tenienoe,  can  be  obtained  from  a  square  building  than  from  any  other 
form ;  and  that  a  great  many  exterior  aneles,  either  in  the  walls  or  roof, 
are  not  only  more  expensive  at  first  and  in  future  repiurs,  but  seldom  so 
well  executed  in  cottage  building  as  effectually  to  exclude  the  weather. 
It  will  easily  be  understood  that  tro  greater  additional  surface  given  to  the 
exterior  of  a  building  by  these  projections  and  recesses,  the  greater  will  be 
the  cold  produced  by  constant  radfiation,  evaporation  of  moisture,  and  ab- 
duction by  winds.  The  best  possible  form  of  a  cottage  in  point  of  warmth, 
would  be  that  of  a  semiglobe ;  we  do  not,  however,  recommend  this  form 
Dor  that  of  a  cube  for  general  imitation,  b«it  ovXy  refer,  to  them  as  illustra- 
tive of  principles.  We  regret  that  more  attention  is  not  devoted  to  cot- 
tage architecture  for  the  lowest  classes,  by  young  architects,  and  shall 
frequently  recur  to  the  subject.  In  the  mean  time  we  repeat  our  recom- 
mendation of  Waistell's  Designs  already  recommended  (p.  212.),  and  wc 
hope  the  subject  will  be  taken  u^  and  pursued  till  it  is  exhausted,  in  a 
work  where  the  good  will  come  into  immediate  and  extensive  use,  the 
Jilechatiic*s  Magmane, 

It  has  been  usual  tp  address  proprietors  and  masters,  as  a  matter  of 
favour  and  condescension,  to  improve  the  external  appearance  and  add 
to  the  interior  comforts  of  the  cottages  on  their  estates ;  which  is  so  fiur 
commendable,  because  the  attainment  of  a  desirable  object  ought  to  be 
attempted  by  every  lawful  means :  but  it  might  easily  be  shown  that  one 
reason  why  cottages,  those  of  gardeners  at  least,  are  not  more  comfortable 
and  commodious  than  thev  are,  is  the  indifference  or  backwardness  of 
their  occupants  in  making  tne  proper  representations  to  their  employers. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  those  who  move  in  an  elevated  sphere,  and 
pass  their  time  in  the  continued  round  of  occupations  and  amusements 
peculiar  to  elevated  and  independent  life,  can  either  be  acouainted  with 
the  details,  or  possessed  of  tne  leisure  requiute  to  enable  tnem  to  enter 
into  matters  which  concern  the  personal  comforts  of  thdr  servants. 
Every  man*s  world  is  the  class  of  society  to  which  he  belongs,  and  it  may 
often  happen  that  an  individual  in  one  class  may  know  little  more  of  those 
classes  which  rank  under  or  above  him,  than  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth 
can  know  of  those  of  the  moon  or  the  sun.  It  is  the  duty  therefore  of 
gardeners  and  others,  when  they  wish  for  increased  comforts  in  their  cot- 
tages or  in  anything  else,  respectfully  to  state  their  case  to  their  employers^ 
mi  to  point  oift  what  would  add  to  their  happiness.  A  judicious  iad.  rea- 
sonable master  will  be  much  better  satisfied  with  a  servant  who  acts  thus 
candidly  and  honestly,  than  with  another,  who,  under  a  false  notion  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  his  master  to  attend  to  his  comforts  unasked,  grieves  in 
secret  because  nothii^  is  done,  and  finally  becomes  careless  and  neglects 
his  business.  Every  prudent  and  worldly-minded  master  knows  that  to 
supply  a  want  before  it  is  properly  felt  is  like  taking  goods  to  a  falling 
market,  and  every  servant  ought  to  know  that  the  fiurst  step  towards  the 
supplying  of  his  wants  is  to  mSke  them  known.  Though  we  admit,  there- 
fore, that  there  is  great  want  of  improvement  and  comfort  in  the  cotta^ 
both  of  country  labourers  and  sardeners,  yet  we  cannot  agree  in  throwing 
the  blame  exclusively  upon  the  proprietors;  but  think  a  considerable 
share  attaches  to  the  occupants ;  to  their  false  notions  as  to  the  relative 
duties  of  master  and  servant ;  and,  in  some  cases,  to  a  degree  of  indifference, 
or  want  of  good  taste,  on  the  subject  of  personal  comforts. 
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Art.  X.     Hints  Jor  Improvements. 

Culture  of  the  Tmfie^  Tuber  cibdrium. — ^We  were  in  hopes  firom  some 
hints  which  appeared  m  a  former  Number  (Vol.  I.  p.  320.),  that  we  should 
hare  heard  before  this  time  of  some  attempts  having  been  made  to  sulnect 
this  fungus  to  culture,  in  the  manner  of  the  mushroom.    Since  the  hint 
has  not  been  sufficient,  we  must  now  call  upon  such  of  our  readers  as  lire  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  where  Truffles  grow  naturally,  to  make  some  trials. 
As  to  Uie  success,  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  as  great  with  the 
Truffle  as  with  the  mushroom,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  their 
artificial  culture  was  once  established,  there  would  be  a  great  and  rqpilar 
demand  for  them  in  the  London  market.    The  first  attempt  should  be  to 
imitate  thdr  native  soil  and  circumstances,  and  to  ascertain  how  they  roaj 
be  propagated ;  afterwards  they  might  be  tried  in  garden  soil,  or  in  their 
natural  soil  more  abundantly  supplied  with  manure ;  and  lastly,  they  miefat 
be  forced  in  beds,  or  ridges  (p.  406.),  in  the  manner  of  mushrooms.     We 
have  looked  over  Bomnolz's  pamphlet  with  a  view  to  select  any  useful 
hints  for  a  beginner  in  England ;  but  that  author  confines  himself  to  direo 
tions  for  imitating  nature  m  the  soil  and  shadiness  of  the  situation.     It  ap- 
pears that  in  Germany  Truffles  grow  chiefly  in  forests,  and  therefore  M.  Born- 
nolz  cultivated  them  artificially  under  trees.    But,  if  the  natural  soil  were 
correctly  imitated,  the  natural  shade  might  be  given  b^  litter,  furze,  leaves, 
wicker  hurdles,  boards,  or  other  means  suitable  to  a  kitchen-^arden.     The 
chief  difficulty  in  the  imitation  will  be  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  its  de- 
cree of  compression  and  of  moisture,  and  tnese  a  gardener  can  Better  do 
from  his  own  observation  of  the  habitat  from  which  he  may  have  procured 
the  Truffles,  than  from  any  suggestions  which  we  could  give  without  seeing 
the  habitat.    Boroholz  observes,  that  small  or  young  tubercles  are  more 
likely  to  remove  with  success,  than  large  or  fiill-grown  ones.  But,  we  repeat, 
no  instructions  that  we  could  give,  either  from  Boroholz,  or  our  own  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  will  l^  of  so  much  use  to  the  gardener,  as  the  in- 
spection of  the  soils  and  situations  where  Truffles  are  found.    In  England 
these  are  not  many ;  we  know  of  a  few  in  Kent,  Hampshire,  and  Oxford- 
shire, and  we  trust  to  the  gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  for  an 
attempt. 

The  BaiHmore  Blackbird^  Oriolut  BallimSrut,  micht  be  easily  introduced 
into  this  country  and  naturalised.  It  is  beautiml  in  colour,  black  and 
brilliant  orange,  sings  ddightftilly,  lives  on  insects,  and  is  fond  of  building 
near  houses.  We  have  introduced  gold  and  silver  fish  into  our  gardens^ 
and  why  not  beautifol  birds  ?  The  one  above  mentioned  and  another 
we  should  have  no  difficulty  in  rauing  even  in  flights,  if  we  could  preserve 
them  from  being  stolen  by  bird-catchers ;  namely,  the  canaiy :  it  will  en- 
dure our  hardest  winters,  and  live  with  the  green-finch,  to  my  certain 
knowledge.  Two  or  three  pair,  turned  out  in  some  nobleman's  garden  in 
the  spring  of  ^e  vear,  would  build  and  breed  directly ;  and,  if  fed,  would  not 
leave  the  spot.    {Rutticut  m  Urbe,) 


Art.  XI.     Feltoniana. 


Our  correspondent,  Mr.  Felton,  author  of  MuceOaniet  on  Andeni  imd 
Modem  Gardening,  Svo,  1795,  and  other  works,  one  of  the  roost  enthu- 
siastic and  extraordinary  men  in  the  gardening  way,  whom  we  have  ever 
met  with,  has  furnished  us  with  a  lai^  stock  of  gardening  scraps  and  anec- 
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dotes,  which  it  is  our  intention  to  supply  in  small  portions  occasionally,  as 
we  find  room,  under  the  above  title.  • 

Tke  Interment  of  Sir  William  Tem^^s  HeaH  tn  his  Oarden,'  to  some 
inconsiderate  and  foolish  people  gave  offence;  but,  though  the  thing  itself  is 
justifiable  enough  and  deserves  no  reply,  yet  let  them  take  this,  communi. 
catedin  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  this  work  (AubreyV  dated  Oct.  1.  1717, 
from  a  reverend,  ingenious,  and  learned  divine  of  tne  church  of  England, 
deservedly  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir  William  Temple's,  in  these  words :  **  As 
to  that  particular,  of  his  (Sir  William  Temple's)  lapng  his  heart  in  his  garden, 
a  thine  so  common  with  the  ancients  that  it  seems  strange  to  me  that  it 
should  seem  offensive  to  the  world,  especiallv,  if  we  consider  that  it  was 
no  removal,  but  a  bare  consigning  it  after  his  death  to  that  paradise  where 
it  continued  while  he  was  alive ;  surely  we  may  not  think  a  garden  so 
unhallowed  a  sepulchrefor  anv  private  Christian  s  body,  which  our  Saviour 
consecrated  with  his  own."     (Aubrey's  Survey,  vol.  iii.  p.  349.) 

Burial  in  a  Field,  —  One  of  the  finest  circumstances  in  the  history  of 
rural  burial,  is  related  of  that  most  worthy  and  most  benevolent  of  men, 
Thomas  Mollis,  Esq.  (Milton's  great  adinirer,)  who  ordered  his  body  to  be 
buried  in  one  of  his  fields  at  Carscomb,  in  Devonshire,  and  the  field  to  be 
plotted  over  immediately  after  his  interment 


Art.  XII.     Garden  Antiquities* 


Picture  of  on  ancient  Garden,  {fig.  130.)  — A  painting  seven  feet  six 
inches  by  four  feet  eight  inches,  by  Sebrecht,  dated  1696,  of  the  house 
and  gardens  of  WollaU>n  Hall,  near  Nottingham,  as  they  appeared  in  the 
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time  of  King  William,  is  now  on  sale  (price  100  guineas),  at  Waud's, 
Noel  Street.  The  architecture  of  the  house,  which  was  built  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  reckoned  the  chef(Caeuvre  of  Thorpe,  who  was  also 
the  architect  of  Holland  House  and  Burleigh.  The  gardens  are  exteu:>ive, 
and  laid  out  in  the  Italian  style,  with  terraces,  statues,  fountains,  urns, 
orange  trees  in  boxes,  and,  what  b  more  remarkable,  an  oran^rj  with  a 
glass  roof,  which  must  have  been  one  of  the  first  of  that  description  erected 
m  England.'  The  designers  of  this  structure,  and  probably  also  of  a  part  of 
the  gardens,  must  have  been  London  and  Wise,  the  great  nurserymen  and 
garden  architects  of  the  day.  In  the  fore-ground  is  a  coach  and  six,  with 
some  figures  on  horseback  admirably  painted ;  and  in  the  distance,  the 
woods  of  Newstead  Abbey,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Byron  &mily,  now  of 
Colonel  Wildman.  As  a  painting,  this  picture  is  of  no  great  value,  but,  as 
a  portrait  of  an  ancient  garden,  it  is  perhaps  unique.  {Lit.  Got,  April  28.) 
The  small  size  of  our  page  does  not  admit  of  our  giving  any  thing  like  i^ 
faithful  idea  of  so  large  a  picture,  and  one  in  which  the  details  are  so  carefully 
painted.  It  is  a  valuable  work  of  the  kind,  and  worthv  of  being  placed  ia 
the  gallery  of  such  a  scat  as  Newstead  Abbey,  now  undergoing  in  the  gar- 
dens as  well  as  in  the  dwelling,  extensive  improvements  by  the  present  pro- 
prietor Col.  Wildman, — in  a  taste  of  which  it  may  be  sufficient  approbation 
to  say, —  that  it  is  such  as  Lord  Byron  would  have  adopted,  haa  circum- 
stances enabled  him  to  improve  them  himself,  ipstead  of  forcing  him  to 
transfer  them  to  another. 


f; 


Art.  XIIL   Anstoers  to  Queries,  and  Queries, 

Tuup  bulb  (p.  579.) ;  additional  Information,  —  When  the  root  planted  is 
not  strong  enough  to  bloom,  but  only  comes  up  with  a  single  broad  leaf; 
the  same  bulb  is  taken  up  which  was  planted,  but  enlarged  and  strength- 
ened.   {W,  B,  Kingscotc  Gardens^  Gioucetterskire,  March  94.  1827.) 

Propaeaiin^  the  BaUam  by  Cuttings*  —  Sir,  I  perfectly  succeeded  last 
summer  m  raising  the  Balsam  from  cuttings.  The  idea  occurred  to  me 
from  observing  the,  manner  in  which  cucumber  plants  will  strike  root  in 
that  way.  I  took  a  Balsam  about  eighteen  inches  high,  and  having  stripped 
off  the  branches  planted  them  in  yery  small  pots,  and  placed  them  in  a  melon 
[)it.  In  a  few  clays  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  begin  to  grow  very 
ireely ;  and  af^er  being  fresh  potted  they  flowered,  but  I  think  not  so  double 
as  the  seedlings.  The  thing  is  quite  new  to  the  gardeners  in  this  ndgh- 
bourhood.  I  am,  ftc. 

Fazeley,  Staffordshire,  Jan,  12.  1827.  C.  F.  W. 

Balsams  from  Cuttings  twenty  years  ago,  —  I  beg  leave  to  observe  that 
I  succeeded  in  thb  experiment  near  twenty  years  ago ;  but  not  the  first 
time  I  made  the  attempt,  because  I  cut  the  shoots  off  and  planted  them 
immediately,  in  consequence  of  which  they  eveiy  one  rotted :  finding  this 
to  be  the  case  I  took  off  the  cuttings  and  laid  them  in  a  cool  shady  place 
till  the  next  day,  when  I  found  that  almost  every  one  of  the  cuttings  so 
treated,  grew ;  but  alas  1  I  could  never  succeed  in  producing  a  good  or  a 
handsome  plant  by  this  method,  as  all  the  plants  so  raised  grew  up  spind- 
ling without  any  side  shoots,  and  almost  every  flower  was  single,  or  only 
semi-double,  in  consequence  of  which  I  abandoned  it  altogether. 

I  am,  &c. 
Stepn^,  February  \.  1827,  -     W.'Orffn 
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Propagating  the  Balsam  by  Cuttings,  —  I  beg  leaTe  to  inform  G.  H.  B., 
that  three  years  ago  I  tried  the  same  experiment  with  success  in  two  sorts 
of  composts ;  the  one  frame  soil  and  sand,  the  other  frame  soil,  sand,  and 
the  siftings  of  old  tan,  and  found  the  cuttings  make  the  best  roots  in  the 
latter  compost.  Now,  Sir,  I  think  there  are  three  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  this  method  of  **  propagating  the  Balsam."  First,  having  the  high 
gratification  of  seeing  those  **  Carnation-like  flowers,"  during  the  winter 
and  spring  months;  consequently  ripening  their  seeds  earlier,  and  un- 
doubtedly in  greater  abundance :  secondly,  if  this  method  be  adopted  the 
natural  result  will  be,  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  seed :  and  thirdly,  the 
spurious  sort  of  Balsam  seed,  now  sold  m  almost  every  seed-shop  will  be 
nearly,  if  not  entirely  extirpated.  Should  you  deem  the  above  worthy  a 
corner  in  your  valuable  Magazine,  its  early  insertion  will  much  oblige 

Your  sincere  well-wisher  and  constant  reader, 
R d^Jpril.  T***: 

Barandam  Cherry,  —  Sir,  I  think  the  kind  of  Cherry  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Blaikie  (p.  83.)  is  the  Barandam,  mentioned  by  Hitt,  an  indigenous  shrub  or 
low  tree,  found  in  swampy  ground  in  Lincolnshire,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  I  have  also  received  it  from  the  Continent. 

Jattuary  17.  1827.  Hobtulanus. 

'*  I  have  met  with  this  Cherry  (the  Barandam)  near  Sleaford  in  Lincoln- 
shire; it  is  so  named  from  the  place  where  it  grows,  on  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Pattison,  who  told  me  their  number  was  greatly  increased  in  his  time.  He 
is  now  about  sixty  years  of  age,  and  the  same  land  has  been  the  property- 
of  his  father  and  grandfather,  both  of  whom  he  knew  very  well,  but  neither 
of  them  was  able  to  give  any  account  of  that  cherry  being  planted.  It 
increases  by  suckers  like  the  black-thorn,  and  bears  on  as  small  bushes. 
It  roots  well  the  first  year  after  laying."  {Hiii*s  Treatise  on  Fruit  Trees^ 
3d  edition,  p.  302.) 

Treatment  of  Plants  in  Pots,  —  R.  A.  M.  requires  very  full  and  simple 
directions  to  those  lovers  of  plants  in  pots,  who  may  not  have  the  advantage 
of  a  green-house.  Now,  sir,  I  have  tried  experiments  of  that  nature,  and 
have  to  observe  that  a  person  must  be  very  much  in  love  with  plants,  who 
will  keep  them  in  the  house  for  any  considerable  period  during  the  winter; 
as  the  trouble  will  be  infinitely  greater  than  the  pleasure;  particularly 
when  the  leaves  begin  to  drop  off,  and  litter  the  room.  I  have  found  that 
the  most  eligible  plan  is  io  erect  a  sort  of  frame  against  a  wall  or  house, 
like  the  one  of  which  134 

I  herewith  send  you 
a  representation,  {fig, 
131.^    Any  one  could 
put  It  up  man  hour, 
and  the  very  refuse 
of  a  carpenter's  yard 
would  bie  amply  suf- 
ficient for  the  wood 
work.   Then  ^  some 
Russian  matting,  and 
nail  it  across  the  top 
to  the  rafters,  leaving  \ 
theends  hanging  down 
in  firont,  and  a  mat  at  each  end :  in  frosty  weather,  any  old  carpet,  oil 
doth,  or  piece  of  baize,  may  be  laid  over  the  matting  on  the  top.    Then 
pet  some  dung,  and  build  a  dung  wall  inside  the  shed,  and  lay  at>out  four' 
inches  depth  of  old  dung  over  the  tops  of  the  pots.    Should  the  weather 
prove  veiy  severe,  a  little  of  the  dung  may  be  tnken  off  the  top  of  the  dung 
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wall,  and  some  hot  dung  added.  Observe,  that  the  ends  of  the  mats  which 
hang  down  in  front,  must  be  thrown  up  every  day  when  it  does  not  freexe. 
Greenhouse  plants  should  be  housed  in  October,  and  put  out  either  at  the 
ktter  end  of  April,  or  beginning  of  May. 

PiantM  that  vnU  frow  tn  London,  —  R.  A.  M.  requires  a  list  of  those 
plants  which  best  suit  a  London  garden,  as  being  least  aflected  by  its  bladu. 
r have  £ovind  those  which  are  here  enumerated,  best  to  answer  the  above 
description:'— 

Shrubt.  JaiwAmm  ofl&dnfle,  and  revolutum ;  Ligdistnim  vulgire  r  Rhus 
Regans ;  t^rimga  vulg&ris ;  i^unus  /auro-c^rasus ;  H^era  H^ix ;  FStis  vin(- 
fera,  and  vulpina. 

Herbaceous  olants.  Irinum  perdue ;  Narcissus  po^cus ;  Cr6cus  sativus 
T^us ;  &;abiosa  atropurpurea ;  Conv6lvulus  purpureus,  and  tricolor ;  Oam- 
pdnula  m^ium,  and  speculum ;  Nol4na  prostr4ta ;  Ipoma/a  coccinea;  Tro- 
pae'oium  mijus;  Mirabilis  ial^;  Agapinthus  umbelldtus ;  Xrflium  cindi- 
dum,  and  bulbiferum ;  (Enothera  bikinis,  tetr^ptora,  and  purpurea;  Irupinus 
luteus,  hirsutus,  and  pi]68us ;  Polygonum  Persic4ria ;  i>ict4mnus  ilbus ; 
D^nthiu  barb&tus;  Su^ne  Armaria;  Agrost^mma  coroniria;  Jd6nis  au- 
tumn&lis ;  Heli4nthus  4nnuus ;  Phas^lus  inultifl^rus ;  Ib6ns  amdra. 

CaterpHian  on  Migmmette.  —  R.  A.  M.  requires  some  hints  and  sug- 
gestions on  preventing  ^e  ravages  of  the  common  green  caterpillar  on 
Miftnonette. 

For  this  evil  I  can  ^ve  a  certmn  remedy.  -—  Pot  some  unslaked  lime  into 
a  pail,  pour  water  on  it,  and  let  it  stand  for  half  an  hour  to  settle,  and  then 
pour  the  water  on  the  Mignonette.  It  will  kill  any  sort  of  caterpillar, 
•lug,  or  worm,  if  two  or  three  times  repeated,  without  in  the  least  di^ee 
injuring  the  plants. 

Cutting  Flowers,  ^  R.  A.  M.  enquires  how  to  cut  flowers  without  injuring 
the  plant.  —  Flowers  should  be  cut  with  a  sharp  knife,  at  a  joint,  and  par- 
ticular care  should  be  taken  to  cut  clean. 

London,  January  llth,  18S7.  BfATTHXirs  Sylvaticus. 

Worms  in  the  Buds,  —  **  Mr.  D.  Taylor  (p.  854.)  complains  of  having  the 
buds  of  his  fruit  trees  destroyed  by  worms.  I  presume  he  means  his  apple 
and  pear  trees,  and  beg  to  inform  him,  that  it  is  not  the  American  blight, 
nor  any  other  transatlantic  enemy  he  has  to  contend  with,  but,  as  I  think, 
some  winged  insect  which  produces  the  worms,  laying  the  eggs,  like  the  silk 
insect,  and,  I  believe,  most  others,  the  preceding  autumn,  ou  or  near  the 
buds.  At  the  time  the  buds  are  swelling,  the  eggs  by  the  increased  heat  of 
the  sun  are  hatched,  when  they  perforate  the  bud  and  produce  the  effect 
compluned  otl  The  method  that  the  farmers  in  this  county  take  to  destroy 
these  and  other  insects  in  their  dder  orchards,  and  which  I  have  adopted 
successfully  in  this  garden,  is  to  collect  a  quantitv  of  any  kind  of  rubbish  that 
will  bum  without  bursting  into  a  flame  under  the  trees,  and  on  a  calm  day 
by  settinff  it  on  fire,  when  a  cloud  of  smoke  ascends  to  every  part  of  the 
tree.  I  wso  sprinkle  a  little  sulphur  on  the  burning  mass,  and  afterwards,  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  I  syringe  the  trees  wiw  lime-water,  &c  It  may 
be  proper  to  add,  that  before  Mr.  Taylor  sees  this,  should  ^ ou  think  proper 
to  publish  it  in  the  next  Magazine,  it  may  be  too  late  m  the  season  to 
adopt  it  with  success,  for  should  the  grub^once  effect  an  entrance  it  will  be 
impossible  to  dislodjee  him,  without  pulling  the  bud  in  pieces ;  the  process, 
however,  may  be  acbpted  next  season. 

S.  Lauobk. 
**  Gksskampton,  near  Stourport^  Worcestershire^ 
March  30.  1827." 
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Art.  XIV.     Retrospective  Criticism. 

Budding.  (Vol.1,  p.  83.) — It  is  recommended  in  the  Agru:uUwral*Joumal 
of  the  Payt  Bas,  **  to  reverse  the  usufd  mode  of  raising  the  bark  tor  inserts 
ins  the  buds,  and  to  make  the  cross  cut  at  the  bottom  of  the  slit,  instead 
ot  at  the  top,  as  is  eeneraily  done  in  Britain.  The  bud  is  said  rarely  to  fail 
of  success,  oecaute  ti  recewet  abimdance  of  descending  tap,  which  it  cannoi 
receive  when  it  it  under  the  cross  cut.**  This  is  an  error,  for  instead  of  re- 
ceiving more  descendiifg  sap,  it  certainly  receives  less,  because  the  bud  is 
inserted  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  and  the  sap  does  not  descend  he*- 
tween  the  bark  and  the  wood,  but  through  the  bark;  therefore,  if  the 
crosscut  is  made  at  the  top  of  the  slit,  and  the  bud  is  inserted  from 
above,  and  the  upper  end  of  the  bud  and  the  cross  cut  are  nicely  fitted 
together  (as  they  always  ought  to  be),  then  the  mouths  of  the  vesseb  in 
the  bud  and  the  mouths  of  the  vessels  in  the  bark  will  be  in  immediate 
contact,  and  will  consequently  receive  more  sap  than  when  the  bud  is  in- 
serted under  the  bark.  This  is  the  method  I  always  employ,  and  it  very 
seldom  fails ;  when  it  does  fail,  it  is  generally  because  the  bud  has  lost  its 
heart,  as  the  bark  perfectly  unites  though  the  bud  does  not  always  grow. 

Our  correspondent  is  perfectly  correct ;  the  paragraph  alluded  to  is  ob- 
scure and  erroneous,  ana  we  take  blame  for  insertmg  it,  without  pointing 
out,  as  he  has  done,  its  absurdity.  See  also  Encyc,  of  Gard,  §  2058.,  where 
the  two  modes  of  budding  are  compared. 

British  Wines,  (Vol.  I.  p.  93.) —  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  astonish^ 
ment,  that  such  a  respectable  body  of  men  as  the  Caledonian  Hort.  Soc. 
should  ever  recommend  such  a  process  as  a  pattern  for  general  imitation, 
as  it  proves  an  utter  want  of  chemical  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  wine- 
making.  To  call  such  a  compound  wine,  is  most  ridiculous :  if  it  had 
been  called  a  pleasant  vinous  fluid  it  would  have  been  right,  but  wine  it  wa9 
not ;  at  best  it  was  but  wine  half  fermented,  or  a  mixture  of  wine  and  sugar 
undecomposed.  Had  Dr.  M*CuIloch,  who,  I  believe,  is  a  member  of  the 
C.  H.  S.,  been  present,  such  a  receipt  would  never  have  appeared  under  the 
sanction  of  the  above  society,  without  bis  most  decided  disapprobation.  I 
could  say  a  great  deal  on  the  subject  of  British  wines,  which  I  have  been  in 
the  practice  of  making  for  near  twenty  years  past,  and  I  flatter  myself  I  am 
not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  science  of  chemistry ;  but  as  I  am  almost  a 
nonentity,  a  person  whom  nobody  knows,  I  shall  not  advance  any  thing  of 
my  own  on  tnis  subject  at  present,  but  most  strongly  recommend  to  every 
person  who  has  any  desire  to  produce  made  wines  of  the  very  best  quality 
and  on  scientific  principles,  Dr.  M'CuUoch's  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  making 
British  Wines,  8vo.  7s.,  which  is  the  very  best  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub- 
lished, and  which  no  person  ou^ht  to  be  without^  who  wishes  to  do  ail 
that  can  be  done  with  British  fruits. 

7%e  idea  of  making  good  wine  from  British  fruits,  which  abound  with  unde- 
composable  adds,  with  only  two  pounds  of  sugar  to  each  gallon,  is  most 
impracticable.  Let  me  ask  what  are  the  substances  that  make  wine  keep, 
and  prevent  it  from  turning  sour?  Undecomposed  su^  and  alcohol. 
Now  as  to  alcohol,  this  win^  as  it  is  called,  scarcely  contains  any ;  and  the 
small  quantity  of  sugar  it  contmns  would  be  speedily  decomposed,  were  it 
not  for  the  frequent  skimmines  and  rackings  it  undergoes.  This  is  the 
wisest  part  performed  by  Mrs.  H.,  fi>r  without  this  the  wme,  as  it  is  called, 
would  not  keep  a  twelvemonth ;  whereas  wine  made  upon  true  chemical 
principles  will  keep  any  length  of  time,  iC  properly  managed.  I  have  wine 
by  me  now,  made  from  ripe  sooseberries,  nineteen  years  old,  which  is  pet- 
fectly  sound ;  the  wine  now  drank  by  my  family  is  twelve  years  old,  and  if 
it  lias  any  fault,  it  is  that  it  is  too  strong ;  it  never  had  any  spirit  added  to 
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it  of  any  kind ;  all  the  alcohol  it  contains  b  genaine,  the  product  of  the 
fruit  and  sugar.  To  add  brandy  or  spirit  of  any  sort  to  wine,  will  sp<Ml  the 
flavour  of  the  best  that  ever  was  niaae,  unless  it  be  kept  a  certain  number 
of  vears,  or  added  in  a  very  small  quantity.  To  employ  the  instrument 
called  a  saccharometer  is  useless,  as  British  fruits  contain  little  or  no  sac- 
charine matter  properly  so  called ;  it  will  indicate  an  increase  or  decrease 
of  density  in  the  fluid,  and  that  b  all  it  will  do.  The  same  effect  will  be 
produced  by  using  a  common  glass  hydrometer,  which  costs  about  six  shil- 
lings, and  may  b^  purchased  at  any  optical  or  mathematical  instrument 
rof&er's ;  but  still  I  consider  this  as  entirely  useless,  as  it  is  unproductive  of 
any  practical  good.  Mrs.R.  acknowledges  that  the  wine  ''sometimes" 
turns  sour ;  I  never  had  a  cask  of  wine  turn  sour  in  my  life.  *  I  must  quit 
this  subject,  as  I  find  it  would  lead  me  too  far  for  the  present  occasion,  and 
again  refer  to,  and  recommend.  Dr.  M'CuIloch's  treatise. 

MadtirtL  aurantidca.  (Vol.  I.  p.  SS9.) — Our  correspondent  blames  us  (at 
-stating  that  plants  could  be  obtained  at  from  50t.  toil.  2s.  a  plant,  and  for 
recommending  the  Maclura  as  promising  "  to  be  a  mo$t  wduable  addition  to 
the  dessert*'  He  adds ; ''  In  consequence  of  this  notice,  I  purchased  a  plant, 
and  enquired  its  character  afterwards.  I  shall  here  only  quote  the  opinion 
of  one  of  the  best  judges  of  thin^  of  this  kind  in  Europe,  I  mean  Mr. 
Loddiges,  of  Hackney  : — he  says  it  is  a  plant  of  very  little  value ;  for,  though 
it  will  grow  in  the  open  air,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  never  will  fruit 
in  this  country.  If  any  person  wishes  for  a  plant  of  it,  they  may  be  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Charlwood,  at  Messrs.  Seaman  and  Co.'s,  Seedsmen,  &c.  oppo- 
site the  Royal  Exchange,  Comhill,  at  lOf.  a  plant.  So  much  for  this  '  most 
valuable  addition  to  the  dessert '  (qusre  desert).*' 

Rhifum  palmdtuM.  (Vol.  I.  n.  596.) —  As  to  its  superiority  over  the  other 
species  of  iZh^izm  cultivated  tpr  culinary  purposes,  1  can  only  say  that  many 
persons  have  tried  it  for  culinary  purposes,  and  have  discarded  it  on  ac- 
count of  the  unpleasant  medicinal  flavour  which  it  possesses,  &c. 

On  referring  to  a  recent  discoverv  (p.  468.),  it  will  be  found  that  the  H. 
palm&tum  is  ascertained  not  to  be  the  medicinal  rhubarb ;  so  that  here  our 
correspondent  is  as  far  out  in  his  taste,  as  we  are  supposed  to  be  in  our  pre- 
diction as  to  the  Macl6ra. 

The  above  criticisms  are  from  Mr.  W.  Green,  of  Stepney,  and  have  oor 
best  thanks.  Two  other  most  valuable  communications  from  him  we  hope 
to  find  room  for  in  our  next  Number,  and  in  the  mean  time  we  request  Nlr. 
Green  will  continue  his  remarks.    {C<md) 

"  Mr.  Surges* s  Recipe  for  composing  a  LiqiHd  for  effectually  destroyittg 
Caterpillars,  Ants,  Womu,Sfc.  (p.  389.)  no  doubt  will  answer.  Black  soap  o\' 
itself  will  destroy  ants ;  a  little  lime-water  will  have  the  same  effect  with 
-worms ;  and  I  believe  it  is  generally  understood  among  gardeners,  that  a  small 
portion  of  slaked  lime,  anda  third  part  of  chimney-soot,  will  have  the  desired 
effect  with  the  caterpillars.  What  utility  then  is  there  in  making  the  pre- 
paration recommended  by  Mr.  Burges  ?  Had  it  originated  with  Mr.  Burges, 
It  would  not  have  been  the  general  opinion  of  your  readers,  that  he  was 
trespassing  on  your  valuable  pages.  I  therefore  consider  it  but  justice  to 
your  numerous  readers,  that  you  should  state  to  them,  that  the  recipe 
was  borrowed  from  Mr.  Tatin:  which  you  will  find  mentioned  in  tne 
Encydopcedia  LondineTisis,  vol.  iii.  p.  905.  which  has  been  published  these 
twenty-seven  years.  As  a  reader  of  the  Magazine,  1  should  hope  Mr 
Burges*s  forthcoming  recipe  for  fruit  trees  may  be  of  a  later  discovery. 

"  Mai^  22.  1827.  A  Constant  Reader." 

IVt/ken  Pij?pin.  — -I  think  }oiir  Buckingham  Correspondent  (p.  276.)  is 
not  correct  in  naming  the  pippin,  that  he  tried  the  experiment  upon,  the 
Wyker  Pippin ;  I  have  no  doubt  it  should  have  been  Wyken  Pippin ;  a 
most  excellent  apple,  which  i  am  ^orry  is  net   more  known.     The  oririnol 
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tree,  or  the  trunk  of  it  with  a  strone  xiicker  from  the  root,  is  now  alive, 
(though  very  old,)  at  its  native  piace,  Wyken,  near  Coventry.  It  was  there 
the  seed  was  planted  hy  u  Ijord  Craven,  who  brdught  it  from  a  fruit  he  ate 
on  his  travels  frOm  Frniioe  to  Holland,  a  sort  of  Golden  Pippin.  Its  fine 
flavour  induced  him  to  save  the  seed  to  plant  in  his  own  garden,  and  at  this 
time  every  garden  near  the  place  has  at  least  from  two  to  twelve  trees  of 
this  sort ;  iu  Aort  it  is  the  only  table  fruit  that  is  taken  to  the  neighbouring 
market' tMims.  1  am  induced  to  give  you  this  short  history  of  it,  in  the 
ho|ie  ft  will,  in  your  Magazine,  meet  the  eye  of  the  lovers  of  good  apples, 
«ad,  through  that  means,  get  more  into  general  cultivation.  Mr.  Stowe 
should  recollect  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  one  tree  in  an 
orchard  very  much  loaded,  and  the  others  round  it  but  very  thin  of  fruit, 
without  any  sort  of  covering  whatever,  and  I  think  his  plan  more  likely 
to  be  of  use  to  peaches  and  nectarines,  than  to  apples,  as  they  are  much 
sooner  in  blossom,  and  much  more  tender. 

Combe  Garden,  May  2.  1827.  J.  Oliver. 

The  name  was  properly  spelled  in  Mr.  Stowc's  letter,  but  on  finding  it  with 
an  r  in  the  Fruit  Calalostte  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  we  concluded  the 
latter  to  be  the  right  spelling.  -  All  such  corrections  arc  most  desirable,  and 
when  accompanied  by  historical  traits,  as  in  the  present  case,  interesting. 
(Cvnd) 


Art.  XV.     Biography. 

John  TnADESCAwr  {fi^,  132.),  gardener  to  Charles  I.,  and  a  contributor 
to  tne  study  of  natural  history  in 
the  1 7th  centun*,  was,  according  to 
Wood,  a  Dutchman.     He  is  suj>- 
posed    to    have    arrived    in    this 
country  about  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  to  have  been  for  a  great 
length  of  time  in  the  service  of  the 
Lords  Salisbury  and  Wooton.    He 
travelled  over  a  ereat.  part  of  Eu- 
rope, and  into  the  Eastern  coun- 
tries, chiefly  with  a  view  of  im-  / 
proving  himself  in  natural  science. ' 
He  was  the  first  man  in  the  king- 
dom that  distinguished  himself  as 

a  collector  of  natural  and  artificial  — - 

curiosities,  and  was  followed  by  his  son,  also  a  physic  gardener  at 
Lambeth,  in  the  same  pursuit,  lie,  as  Parkinson  informs  us,  intro- 
duced a  considerable  number  of  exotic  plants  into  England,  and  made 
it  appear  that,  with  due  care  and  cultivation,  almost  any  veeetable 
of  tne  known  world  may  be  made  to  thrive  in  this  clin:ate.  This,  and 
more,  may  be  learned  from  Dr.  Ducarel's  curious  letter  to  Dr.  Watsoo, 
in  vol.  Ixiii.  of  the  Phil,  Trans,  His  son  took  a  voyage  to  Virginia,  from 
whence  he  returned  with  many  new  plants ;  and  both  father  and  son  intro- 
duced several  plants,  one  genus  of  which,  Tradesc4ntta,  now  bears  their 
name.  Tradescant's  Museum,  at  that  time  called  Tradescant's  Ark,  attracted 
the  curiosity  of  the  age,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  parent  of  this 
description  of  collections  in  Britain.    (C—  Korivich.) 
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Art.  XVI.     Obituary. 

DiSD  at  ht8  son's  house,  the  Craven  Anns  Hotel,  Coventry,  in  January 
last,  Mr.  John  Whitlock,  aged  87  years.  He  was  apprenticed  to  Hu  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  gardener  at  Chiswick,  remained  at  that  place 
and  Chattesworth  for  several  years,  and  was  afterwards  many  years  head 
sardener  to  Lord  Kilmorey.  He  was  well  known  in  Huntingdoiuhire  and 
lincohi ;  and  the  latter  part  of  hu  time,  until  he  retired  to  live  with  his 
son  at  Coventry,  he  was  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Ba^  1^,  nursefyman, 
Chelsea.  His  extensive  memory  and  professional  abilities  as  a  gardener 
were  seldom  surpassed,  and  not  often  equalled.  (J.  O&ver,  Combe  Gmrdtn^ 
May  9,  1827.) 

In  May,  by  a  fall  from  his  chaise,  Mr.  Bannerman,  of  the  Walton  Nur- 
sery near  Liverpool ;  much  esteemed  and  respected,  as  a  man  and  as  a 
tradesman. 


Notices. 

Some  communications  on  the  Com  Lawtf  and  others  relative  to  breeding 
«^  Cattle,  working  t/te  Ox,  ^^c,  we  consider  as^oo  agricultural  for  our 
Miscellany,  and  have,  therefore,  sent  them  to  Flenun^s  British  Farmer*s 
Magazine,  A  principal  object  in  some  of  these  letters  seems  to  be,  to 
ascertain  our  particular  opmion  on  the  sutgects  treated  of;  and,  in  case 
this  should  be  any  gratification  to  their  writers,  we  shall  shortly  state, 
that,  as  to  the  Com  Laws,  we  consider  the  question,  in  the  abstract, 
as  sitt^y  a  trial  of  strength  between  land  and  labour — between  those 
who  bve  on  rent,  and  those  who  live  by  the  work  of  their  hands  or 
their  heads;  and,  therefore,  looking  upon  the  farmer  as  a  wholesale 
labourer,  we  consider  it  as  much  for  his  interest  that  the  Com  Laws 
should  be  repealed,  as  for  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer,  the  artisan,  or 
the  roan  of  all  work.  On  breeding  we  have  already  given  our  opinion 
(p.  4  56.);  and  with  respect  to  the  advantage  of  working  oxen,  it  may  be 
deduced  from  the  history  of  ^e  practice  in  all  countries,— that  it  only 
answers  where  the  price  of  every  description  of  labour  is  low. 

On  the  subfect  of  accenting  the  scientific  names  ofpUmtSf  and  adding  their 
English  names,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  p.  447. 

A  Kalendarial  Index  to  this  and  the  first  volume  will  be  found  aft^  the 
Grcneral  Index.  In  future,  a  kalendarial  arrangement  of  the  contents  of 
each  Number  will  be  given  on  the  cover,  aud  a  General  Kalendarial  Index 
at  the  end  of  the  volume.  We  cannot,  with  some  correspondents,  see  tha^ 
it  would  be  of  advantage  to  our  readers,  to  give  a  peipetual  gardener's 
kalencbr,  in  the  permanent  pages  of  the  work.  We  are  almost  inclined  to 
think  it  mi^t  do  harm,  bv  lesseninp  the  vigilance  and  self-dependence,  if 
the  expression  may  be  used,  of  practical  men.  No  good  gjardener  will  ever 
be  a  slave  to  his  kalendar ;  for  which  reason  Mr.  M*Phul  published  what 
he  with  great  propriety  called  a  remembrancer ;  and  a  duodecimo  2s.  work, 
under  the  title  of  The  Gardener^s  Remembrancer^  by  Abercrombie,  may  be 
considered  as  the  ultimatum  in  this  kind  of  writing,  and  quite  kalendar 
enough  for  the  best  ow  the  worst  of  ^rdeners  or  amateurs. 

Part  IV.  AnvEaTiSEM SNTs,  &c.  will  in  future  be  discontinued,  and,  in- 
stead thereof,  an  additional  sheet  devoted  to  Advertisements,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  bound  up  with  the  work,  at  the  option  of  subscribers.  This 
arrangement  will  be  for  the  obvious  advantage  of  ourreaders,  andthe  more 
early  gratification  oi'  our  correspondents. 
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Andrews,  T.,  Esq.  of  Coggeshall,  his  opinion  on 

the  use  of  salt,  3 :  notice  of  his  life  and  death, 

855. 
ifn^thum  fomicQlura,  medicinal  virtues  of.  168. 
Angelica  Archang^ica,  medicinal  virtues  of.  168. 
Annuaire  de  la  Socl^  Royale  et  Centrale  d' 

Agriculture  de  Paris,  notice  of,  348L 
i<nth(mis  n6bilis.  medicinal  virtues  of.  162. 
A^phis  lanigera.  destruction  of.  by  soot  and  salt, 

oO ;  by  the  Cnclsea  apple  powder,  50 ;  mode 

of  destroying  in  Upper  Canada,  50 ;   on  the 

destruction  of.  by  A.  w..  49 :  sn  eflfectual  me- 

thod  of  destroying,  by  Mr.  James  Dann,  166 ; 

results  of  an  experiment  to  destroy,  1:^  Mr. 

John  Adams,  49. 


Apple  and  berry4>earlng  trees,  proposal  of  Dr. 

Crants  for  their  culture  as  alfbcdlng  spiritueiM 

liauors.  444. 
Apple  and  Quince  Hybrid,  query  reipeetinf ,  Uil 
Apple,  CaMweU  variety,  461 

,  Reinette  de  Canada,  98. 

,  Siberian  Bittersweet,  notice  of,  by  T.  A. 

Knight,  Em].  F.R&,  438. 
Apples,  large,  98. 

list  of  some  American  sorts  sent  to  the 


garden  of  the  H.  Si,  415. 
",  second  crops  of,  Stt. 
-,  to  preserve  tnm  canker  the  Oold«i 

Pippin,  and  other  sorts,  by  John  WilUaas, 

Esq.  of  Pitmastoo,  CM.  H.8L,  430. 
Apprentice,  remarks  by,  on  the  use  of  the  term 

labourer  by  the  H.  &,  106. 
Jracdcka  in  the  Ola^ow  BoUnic  Garden,  no. 

tice^  of  and  figure,  355. 
Artmedria  &  Cunoinghimio,  propagatioo  d^ 

Arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  notice  o^  SB 
Artniscul^nsls,  notice  ot,  880. 
Architectural  Improvements,  notice  of,  47& 
A'^rctium  Uppa.  medicinal  virtues  ot  108. 
Ardhraccan,  Mcath,  some  account  or,  150i 
Aristot^lia  ro&equi,  remark  oonoemiag,  486. 
Artificial  Pastures,  short  history  of  in  Britain, 

68. 
jtrum  maculitum,  medicinal  virtues  of,  168. 
.<4r(indo  d6nax,  a  remarkable  specimen  of,  at 

Basle,  886. 
ilscl^pias  tuber6sa,  culture  of  379. 
Ash  trees  destroyed  by  salt,  165. 
Asparagus,  mode  of  forcing,  in  Denmark,  and  in 

the  Garden  of  the  R  S ,  SS8. 


— >,  on  a  method  of  growinc,  in  aiofto 
rows,  by  Mr.  Andrew  Dickson,  F.R&.  80l 
^  on  the  culture  of,  bv  J.  O.  &  P.,  87BL 


ifspl^nium  scolop&idrium,  medicinal  virtues  of. 

Associations  Agricoles,  Essai  sur  les,  77. 
Associations,  interesting,  sources  of,aiS)rded  by 

A 

] 
At 
At 

1 
At 
At 
Av 
Ai 

s 
Ac 

t , , 

Ayrshire  Horticultural  Library,  lOa 

Ayrshire  Rose,  query,  184. 

Baas,  Robt..  Esq.,  on  the  culture  of  the  Co6ve 

TronchAda,  435. 
Balsam,  on  propagating,  by  cuttings,  47.  488L 
B4nksj0,  on  propagating  the  diflAnrent  species  ot, 

96. 
Bannerman,  Mr.  of  the  Walton  Nursery,  notice 

of  his  death,  487. 
Barclay,  Robt,  Esq.  F.IaS.,  H.&  catalogue  of 

plants  introduced  by  him.  8S7.  449. 
Bard's  Mineralogie  Populaire.  77. 
Barley,  a  fieM  of.  near  Dundee,  reaped  in  De. 

cember.  040 ;  query  respecting,  379 ;  to  pre. 

pare  as  a  substitute  for  nee.  4^. 
Baron's  Notice  sur  la  Grande  Boulangerie  £ta- 

tAM  dans  la  plaine  de  Grcnelle,  auprte  de  Paris, 

78. 
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Baunuui,  Mr.  N.,  on  the  culture  of  the  Muab. 

room  at  Vicona,  407. 
Beeu.Fuc  on  the  Borne,  KnneaocoUnt  of,  IdH 
Bech0tein*i  Natural  HUtory  of  the  NaUveTim- 

ber  Traei  of  Germany,  di& 
Bee  Combi,  method  of  extracting  the  wax  ftom, 

477. 
Bee-hive,  Polish  or  Pasieka,  recommended,  453. 
Beet,  Sea,  Biita  mariUma,  a«  a  subctitute  for 

^nach,  436 ;  common  Beet  aown  a«  qHnach, 

Behleo*t  Natural  Hiatory  oT  the  Animate  which 

lire  In  the  German  Forest*,  Ac  94S. 
Ben  Nevia,  garden  of,  S2. 
BerbMi  MUif<&Uum,  in  the  open  garden  at  New 

Bemhardi  et  Volkei^*  New  Garten-Mi^aain, 

Part  V«  noticed,  7a 
Beran's  Honey  Bee,  {ad»crti»ed)tS^\  reriewed, 

46SL 
Bird.«atching  by  intoxication,  notice  of,  46S. 
Birdi,  to  deter,  by  aroells,  46J 
lenlihird,  American,  bints  for  the  introduc- 

Black  ImmiXmk^^mmr^mm^  etiuj,  18L 
BUikie.  Thomas,  Bsq.  C.m\l.Su.  iiliiim  «r« 

succession  of  (>ops  for  one  hundred  acees  tt 

arable  land  in  Picardy,  IS;  his  method  of 

planting  trees,  83. 
Bbiiie's  Veterinary  Ait^  {fld$erti»ed),  1S& 
Bliss's  Fruiugrower's  instructor,  {adverthe^t 

W. 
Blocks  of  Stone  for  building  Into  garden  walls 

431. 
Bones  as  Manure,  by  the  late  excellent  l^I^Jor 

Cartwriffht,  IBHL 
Booker's  Limekiln,  described  and  figured,  40a 
Books  advertised  Ibr  January  1827,  125;   for 

March,  S56 ;  for  May,  S8S ;  for  June,  48. 
Books,  reviewed  or  noticed,  American,  1&27,  for 

I  British,  18?7,  January,  72;  for  March, 
905 ;  for  May,  333 ;  June,  i48. 

•,  Danish  and  Swedish,  18S7,  January,  81 ; 

'   for  May,  344 

,  Dutch  and  Flemish,  18S7^or  May.  344. 

,  French,  1827,  January,  77 ;  for  March, 
214;  for  May  341. 

,  German,  1RS7,  January,  79 ;  for  Mardi, 
■    218;  for  May,  513. 

,  Italian,  18;^,  January,  81 ;  for  March, 
219;  for  May,  344. 
'         ,  List  of,  for  garden  and  village  libraries, 
377. 

,  preparing  for  publication,  for  January 
1827.  82 ;  for  Slarch.  290 ;  for  \Iay,  345. 
,  reviewed,   for  January  1827,  51 ;    for 
'    March,  177 ;  for  May,  321 ;  for  June,  414. 

,  value  of,  illustrated  by  an  anecdote  of 
Miss  Bcnger,  496. 
Borecole,  See  Cabbage. 

Borrowdale,  Mr  John,  on  the  propagation  and 
f   eariy  flruit Ailncss  of  the  flg-trec  in  imto,  3J. 
Bostrichus  pinip^rdus.  its  navoc  on  pine  and 
'    fir  plantations  in  Ireland,  355. 
Botanic  Garden  of  Ba.<lc,  225;  of  Brussels,  87 ; 
of  Bury  St.  EdmumU,  some  account  of,  l^  N. 
S.  Hocbon,  A.LSi,  23ti;  of  Edinburgh,  rare 
^  planU  in  flower  in  Setit  1836,  101,. in  De- 
cember 1826,  23!>,  — in  March  1827,  35J;  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  notice  of  91. 
Botanical  Gardens  of  S|Min,  393 ;  Cadiz,  394 ; 
of  I.ucarde  lSarramcda.3(l5;  of  Alidntc,3Et5; 
of  MucliamicI,  393 :  of  Penaccrrada,  396 ;  of 
Valencia,  396 ;  of  Puxol,  oU7 ;  of  Barcelona, 
39a  ! 

Botanical  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Ix>uvain,  i 
notice  of  their  meeting  in  February  I8i!7,  S4:».  , 
-  Botjnicnl  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Durham,  i 
Northumlierland,  and  Ncwcax(lc.u|K>iuTyiic,  | 
origin  and  ni)jo<-ts  of,  229 ;   prizes  givcu  in 
lft&  and  1826,  »1 ;  medal  of  this  society,  229 ; 
•     remark  on  their  pro|KMcd  garden,  2JU;  meet, 
lug  lor  May  J8i.7,  471. 
BuUttiical  AMOciatioiK,  227. 


fiotaalcal  Cabinet,  for  December  1836,  re^n^ .. 

of,  78;  for  January  and  February  1827.  S^jSi 

for  March  and  ApriU  S}4, 3S&. 
Botanical  oollecton,  society  for  sending  out,  at 

Esslingcn.919. 
Botanica]  Masasine,  for  December  1S26,  review 

of,  72;  for  January  and  February  1827,  9US; 

for  Blarch  and  April,  331 
Botanical  names,  remarks  on  tbtir  aooetHoatioo 

and  derivation,  Ac,  447. 
Botanical  Register,  for  December  1896^revtew 

of,  72:  for  January  and  February  18S7,  205, 

SOS :  for  March  and  April,  3S4u 
Botanical  works  published  at  Brussels,  8& 
Botanical  work,  rare,  {adoerUtal),  382. 
Botany,  advantages  of  studying,  acouniiM  to 

the  natural  system,  301 ;  comparison  mtbc 

Linnsaan  and  natural  systems,  301 ;  of  Prussia, 

correction  of  our  review  of, ». 
Boulevards  of  Brussels,  87. 
BoursaulL  M..  notice  of  rare  plants  whidi  have 

flowered  in  his  garden,  60. 


2^  M.,  notice  of  his  gardens,  221 

Boyce,  Mr.,  his  remarks  on  wamiac  amdmt^^ 

*ii.*t iJ.:!.*;-..^    ICC 


tUating  bttildiQi^  ISfi. 


riUL, 


■It  of  tiie 


_         ,  Urbaniste,  and  other  new  tiears, 

introduced  and  fruited  by  him,  39  ;  his  list  of 

select  new  |>ears,  15a 
BrasskM  cost4u,  or  Portugal  borecole^  colture 

of,  by  Robert  Baas,  Esq.,  435L 
— —  fiunily,  on  saving  the  seeds  of,  965 ; 

law  suit  respecting,  265. 
Bread-fruit  trc^  hints  as  to  trying  in  the  open 

air,  38L 
Breeding  of  animals,  opinion  on.  488L 
Brercton,  the  Rev.  C.  D.*s  namphlet  oo  agrlcal. 

tural  labourers,  quoted,  aa. 
Brewing,  note  resiiccting,  2S. 
British  Farmer's  Magasine,  for  November  1806 

review  of,  73;  for  tVbrtiary  1827,  9U7;  It 

Mav,455. 
British  Flower  Garden,  for  December  1857,  re. 

view  oi;  72 ;  for  January  and  February  1827 

906, 207;  for  March  and  AprU,  335;  for  May 

and  June,  452. 
British  wines,  criticism  on  the  mode  of  manu- 

facturing  recommended   by  the  Caledonian 

Horticultural  Society,  485. 
Broccolls,  difllculty  of  saving  the  seeds  of;  true 

to  their  kinds,  2U5. 
Broom,  notice  oL  grafted  on  the  Laburnum,  61 ; 

white,  of  the  Canary  Islands,  itiL 
Brown,  Mr.  Samud,  of   Haddington,  the  in- 
ventor and  founder  of  village  libraries,  376. 
Bnigm&nsilff  arburea,  more  currectly  R  cAndiila, 

on  the  culture  of,  by  Mr.  James  Gibson,  145. 
,  its  culture  in  the  open  air  in  Ger- 

roanv,  45a 
Brussels  Society  of  Flora,  notice  of  their  meet- 
ing in  February  1826,  S4a 
Budcingham  House,  palace  and  gartleiis,  notice 

of  the  Improvements  now  in  iimgrcss,  371 ; 

good  taste  of  the  ganlcn  front  of  the  palace, 

971 ;  bad  taste  of  the  artificial  hill,  372 ;  uu- 

wholesome  situation.  371. 
Bucknairs  Orchidist,  (adDtrfitcl),  127. 
Budding,  criticism  on,  484 ;  of  n»es,  described 

as  practised  at  Brussels  ami  Koucii.  19I. 
Bulbifcrous  idants,  experiments  on  the  growth 

of  the  foliage  of,  by  Anthony  Tudd  llioatouii, 

M.D.,281         '    '' 
Bulletins   d'agriculture  et   de   commerce  de 

Savoie.  ft&,  T8. 
Buonapurtca  juucea,  now  Lytlar'a  gemiiiifl>'ra, 

96. 
Burial  in  a  plouehed  field,  481. 
Ikimant,  J.  P.,  Esq.,  his  rem.irks  on  the  policy 

IMirsuccI  in  the  luanagcmcnt  of  the  Kiug*s  bo- 
tanic eardeii  at  Kcw,  SlU. 
Uu«ch,  Mr.  John,  gurdcticr  to  the  Emiwcss  Ca- 

thcnne  of  Russia,  notice  of,  386. 
,  Mr.  Josc|ili,  C'.M.H.Sl,  gardener  to  the 

Emtiert>r  of  Riiuia,  3861 
Butter  nut,  Cary<'>car  iiucl  nigrum,  dcscribrd,  SJa 
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Mffpy  Mriysnpuw  wricfejTy  Its  fuwrior 

:cellence,  9S3;  Portugal,  or  CoAve  Troo. 

chfida.  43i;  Vanack,  435;  Neapolitan  Bore. 

<lkctiis  heptigonua,  a  remarkable  fpedmeD  of,  at 

•■H  225 :  Napoleonic,  65. 
CiMdiiImi  Oardeneri*  Society,  annual  meeting 

of 189& 
CaMt't  iiiiUuiilwiii  iejMucage  det  moutont, 

Ac,  notice  of.  3M. 
Calrert,  Mr.,  of  Rouen,  an  tmfmmmmmt  by,  in 

the  crafting  of  roMS,  192. 
Onnwia,  double,  on  an  improrement  fa  tte 

propagation  of,  by  Mr.  Wilftam  Pike,  33. 

'  oleifera,  a«  a  substitute  for  the  oli»e  In 

4he  aouth  of  Europe,  455. 
Cam^UM,  deccriptlon  of  five  very  fine  new  aorta 

raiMd  by  Mr.  Pras,  S5& 

i  new  aeedlinn  from  the  Comte  de 

Vandcs't  niden,  230. 3B6. 

»  notice  of  tort*  which  have  flowered 


during  the  winter  in  the  open  ground 

Woking,  by  Mr.  Donald,  F.H.&,358. 
Cameron.  Mr.  David,  cataloRue  of  plant*  Intro. 

duced  into  this  country  by  Robert  Barclay, 
.  En.,  and  now  growing  in  hi«  garden  at  Bury 

HiU,  Surrey.  2^. 
■  ,  Mr.  John,  hit  renAarks  on  the  cttaliliBh- 

ment  of  a  horticultural  society  in  the  High. 

Unds  of  Scotland,  3L  ^ 

Campbell,  Mr.  Alexander,  on  the  culture  of  the 

garden  hyacinth,  411. 
Crapeau'a  Traits  de  la  legislation  Rurale  et 

Forrottidre,  77. 
Carnations,  Stc,  catalogue  of,  by  Th<»nas  Hogg, 

reriewcd,  75. 
Carnations  and  picotees,  Mr.  Hogg's  prices  at, 

»  extraordinary  increase  of,  by  aaed, 

292. 
Carr.  John,  Esq.,  bis  communication  on  Mr. 

William  Pike's  improTemcnt  in  the  propaga. 

tion  of  the  double  camellia,  33. 
Carrots,  several  extraordinary  ones,  93. 
Catakwueof  ti4ants  introduced  into  this  country 

by  Robert  Barclay,  Esq.,  and  now  gmwing  in 

his  garden  at  Bury  Hill,  Surrey,  by  Mr.  D. 

Cameron,  2!^^. 
Caterpillars,  annual  edict  by  the  government  of 

the  Netherlands  respecting,  3*9. 

,  ants,  «orm«,  &c.,  criticism  on  Mr. 
I  Burges*s  recipe  for  destroying,  iHS. 
«•  on  mignonette,  to  destroy,  484. 

Catherine  IL  of  Russia,  her  taste  in  gardening, 

386. 
Cedars  of  Lebanon,  account  of  the  growth  of 

some  at  Hopetoun  House,  by  Mr.  J  Smith, 

C.M.H.&,418i  at  Moor  Park,  in  Hertford. 

shire,  41& 
Celeriac,  on  the  cultivation  of,  as  practised  in 

Denmark,  by  Mr.  J.  P  Petersen,  415. 
Celery,  a  head  of,  weighing  six  pounds,  93 ;  an 

improved  method  of  growing,  by  Mr.  George 
•  Gledston,  157. 
Cerat6nia  siliqua,  or  St  John's  bread,  culture 

and  use  of,  in  Spain,  86. 
C^rds   siliquistrum  and   Canadfosis    recom. 

mended  33. 
Cereal  grasses  of  Europe,  diflfbrent  species  and 

varieties  of.  343 
Cbamse<ron*  h6milis,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of 

Beriin,  history  of,  44d 
Chasse  aux  Giseaux,  &c,  secrets  de  la,  78 
Chelsea  appkvpowder,  for  the  destruction  of 

A'phis  lanigera,  its  ingredients,  50l 
Cherry,  Barandam  variety,  described,  483. 
Chiccory,  see  Succory,  460. 
Chimonanthus  fV&grans,  siiecimrn  at  Edinburgh, 

467 ;  strongly  recommended,  242. 
Chinese  scenery, plants,  and  gardening,  observ. 

ations  on,  by  Mr.  Mam,  135. 
Chrys4nthemums,  account  of  several  new  CbU 
,  nese  and  Indian,  tec,  by  Joseph  Sabine,  Esq 

r.R.S.,  &c,  194.      • 


Chrvs&nthemumt,  Chineae,  In  the  garden  of  the 

Horticultural  Society,  account  of  the  culti. 

vation  of,  by  Mr.  DonaM  Munro,  F.L.S.,  197. 
Churohill,  James  Morss,  Esq.,  surgron,  and  John 

Stephenson.    M.  D.,    Medical  Bot:;ny,    &c. 

No.  I.,  reviewed,  21 L 
Cineriria  cru^u,  on  the  cuUhratlon  and  Im. 

provement  of,  by  Mr.  James  Drummond,  153. 
Ciner&ria,  culture  of  the  diflbrent  species,  by 

Mr.  P.  C.  Bouchi.  44&  151. 
Clstinite,  for  November  1826,  review  of,  72 :  for 

January  1827,  207 ;  for  March,  335. 

'        Joseph,  Esq.j^n  the  culUvatinn  of  NWi^m. 

mmmtim  Italy,  428;  on  the  gardens  of  Monsa, 

459 ;  fMpBMMi  as  to  the  culture  of  Camellia 

ole{fiera74S& 
aegg,  Joseph,  and  JMiU'^WlMlMasiy,  their  ac- 
count of  the  difibrent  fluati  Jiwns  Mdla 
.    Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Yorkshire,  ftc  In  M^ 

reviewed,  73. 
Cleghom's  Thoughts  on  a  General  Provident 

Institution  for  the  Working  Classes,  reviewed, 

321. 
Climbtaig  |4ants,  exotic  and  hardy,  remarks  on 

flowering,  in  pots,  by  Mr.  Robert  Reid,  1& 
Cline,  Mr.,  the  celebrated  surgeon,  his  opinion 

on  the  use  of  salt  in  agriculture,  3.  5. 
Closen*s  Agricultural  Education  at  Gem,  notice 

of,  219. 
Coal  ashes  and  salt,  account  of  some  experiments 

with,  by  Alfred,  408. 
I  Coal  gas,  explosion  of,  in  a  hot-bouse,  466;  its 

influence  on  vegetation,  353^ 
Coal  smoke  and  gas  manutkctory  near  Warristoa 
I     Garden,  Edinburgh,  notice  respecting,  3S3L 
C6ccw  c4cti,  the  Cochineal  insect,  44a 
— — —  lanigera,  or  meiUy  bug,  on  plants  in  pots 

and  vines,  on  the  destruction  of,  by  Mr.  James 

Strachiin,  16& 
Cofibe,  culture  of,  in  Malacca,  462. 
Cold,  extreme  degrees  of,  during  night,  for  1886; 

231. 
Cole,  in  Argyleshire,  gardens  of,  32. 
Collection  of  florist's  flowers  at  Coggesball, 

{ndtxrthcd^  ISa 
Collyns  W.  Esq.,  surgeon,  on  salt  as  a  manure, 

&c,,  ItJO ;  Ten  Minutes'  Advice  to  my  Neigh. 

hours  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Salt  as  a 

Manure,  212. 
Colvill's  "  Catalogue  of  Plants,"  reviewed,  451 
C6nium,  tlie  hemlock,  its  poisonous  and  medical 

qualities.  455. 
Coi'9«*r  atory  at  the  Grangej^  description  of,  by 

Mc^<rs  Jones  and  Clark,  1/0. 

s.nshcs,  convenient  mode  of  c 


mg  and  shutting,  exemplified,  SCi). 

Cbnv6lvulus  s^pium,  its  medicinal  qualities,  211. 

Cooper,  Mr  Joseph,  C.  M.H.S.,  on  the  culUvation 
el  Hcdfchiums,  4S0:  his  suggestions  for  an 
improvement  in  the  UardencrVMagaxinc,42Q. 


-,  the  Rev.BlakeIy,A.BI,  plan  for  forcing 

vines  in  borders,  under  glass,  421. 
Cordier's  Guide  dc  1' Amatetir  de  Champignons. 

&c.,7a 
Com  Ijiws,  opinion  on,  486. 

Salad,  lUliau,  437. 

Cor^pha  umbraculifera,  Tallipot  tree,  96L 
Cottage  Associations^Ac,  details  of,  a2& 
— — ^  Economy,  478. 

.premium  for  the  neatest  kept,  giv«n 

by  the  Highland  Sodetv  of  Scotland,  &^ 
Cottages,  on  choosing  a  situation  for,  and  ooo- 

structing,  478. 
Country  Lisbourers,  an  account  of  a  successAil 

experiment  made,  with  a  view  to  ameliorate 

their  condition,  by  W.  R  Moggridge,  Esq.,  19l 
Co6ve  TronchCda.  or  Tranxuda,  434. 
Covent  Garden  Market,  report  for  December^ 

1826,  106 ;  February,  1827,  '2A3 ;  April,  36S ; 

June,  475. 
Crants.  Dr.,  on  the  culture  of  apple  and  berry. 

bearing  trees,  as  affbrding  spirituous  liquors, 

444 ;  opinion  on  this  subifect,  by  M.  Schulz,  M& 
Cress,  Golden,  437. 
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CrUktonu,  Ratroipeclive,  by  Ur.  Green,  4(0; 

A  CoofUnt  Roa3or/^486>   Mr.  J.  OUver,  487. 
CroiM  fbr  one  hundred  acre*  of  arable  land  in 

Pioutty,  tchomeof  asuoceMionof.bjrllKMiuu 

Blaikte,  Eiq.  CH.M.&,  IS. 
Crotxtn  tiglium,  iU  medical  oualltlee,  211. 
Crowe,  Mr.,  of  Kensington,  bis  mode  of  model. 

Ing  cfUtcs,  notice  of,  233. 
Coeumbcn  ami  melon*,  Mr.  Hartborn*!  flued 

l»it  for,  described  and  flgured,  S80. 
Cucumber,  art  of  iMromoung  the  growth  of,  toy 

Thomas  Watkins,  (ffif«'r<M},  356 ;  a  produ 

gioui,  y3k  i  cultivation  of,  at  Tltoresby  Gar. 

dens,    Nottinghamshire    bjr    Mr.    lYionus 

Parkin,  .720. 
— — ^—  bod,   movable,   querr  by  Thomas 

Hawkins,  255. 
CUc6rbita  ckivifurmla,  or  club-shaped  gourd,  92. 
Culinary  T^etables.  on  the  bert  mode  of  growing 

such  ai  are  raised  annually  flrom  seed,  by  Mr. 

W.  B.  Rose.  274. 
Culture  of  North  American  Plants,  induding 

Ferns,  br  Mr.  John  Goldie,  ISa 
Cunninghamio,  Arane^ria,  and  i*f  nus,  on  the 

pronantion    of,    by   Mr.  Stewart  Murray. 

Cunningh&mia,  notice  of  the  name,  Ac,  4fia 
CurtU's    Botanical  Magasine,  for    iJecember 

1826,  reviewed,  72 ;  for  January  and  February  I 

1827, 205  i  for  March  and  April,  333 ;  for  May. 

448 ;  for  June,  448 ;  {ad9ertiaed),SS^ 
-^— —  Observations  on  British  GrasMS,  (Mf. 

verthcd),  127. 
Cushing,  J.,  the  Exotic  Gardener,  noticed,  75i 
cyclamen  pcrsicum,  culture  of,  by  Mr.  John 

Wilroot,F.H.&,37a 
Qrdiinia  Japunica,  recommended,  SI 
Daniers  HunI  Sports,  {advfrtheit),  384. 
Dann,  Mr.  James,  an  eiRNrtual  mode  of  destroy. 

ing  the  A'phis  lanigera,  or  American  blight, 

on  fhiiutrees,  165.  i 

Datura  stramuniiira,  its  poisonous  and  medical  I 

qualities  dacribed,  337.  j 

Dean,  William,  his  account  of  the  diflbrent 

gooseberry  shows  held  in  Lancashire.Cheshire,  > 

ftc  for  1896.  reviewed,  73L  ' 

Delamarre  s,  Traite  pratique  de  la  culture  des 

Pins  i  grandes  dimensions,  &c,  78. 
Ddiciae  Sjrlvanim,  notice  of,  2^  I 

DelpieiTey  Nouveau  guide  du  Fermler,  78. 
Dendrometer,  description   of,    by    Archibald  I 

Gorrie,  C.M.RS.,  8  ;  notice  of  one,  by  Mr.  , 

J.  Uodgers,  13.  | 

Der  Landmann  als  Thieraits,  bei  Krankbeiten 

der  Pferde,  Ac,.  81.  i 

Designs  for    Agricultural   Buildings,  ftc,   by  ' 

Charles  Wabtell,  Esq.,  renewed,  S12L  | 

D^sormeaux's  Amusemens  de  la   Campagne. 

noticed,  2I4u  j 

Dickson,  Mr.  Andrew,  F.H.S,  on  a  method  of 

growing  asparagus  in  single  rows,  201  I 

DTel's  system  of  the  classiflcation  of  fruits,  445. 
Dieterich's  Katechismas  der  Pferdeiucht,  ftc., ' 

Directoire  of  France,  a  farming  scheme  by,  14i, 
Dissecting  leaves,  remarks  on,  25a 
Dombasle*s  Annales  Agricoles  de  Roville.  no- 
tice of  ,  77. 
Domestic  Economy,  477 :  notices,  899. 
Do^  Mr.  George^  his  Monograph  of  Allium, 

Doub  Gras^Cyn6don  dictylon,  described  and 

DoubUt  of  the  Vosges,  notice  of  his  gardens, 

Douglas.  Mr.  David,  his  adventures  In  North  , 

America,  227;  rare  plants  sent  home  by,  44fiL  i 
Drummond.  Mr.  James.  A.La  C.H.M.&,  &a, 

on  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  Cine. 

riria  cru^nta,  153. 
Duff,  Bir.  Christie, CMHS, on  the cuIUTatioo 

of  ginger  In  a  glased  pit,  191.  i 

^^."f^il*  }^l'*  5  5^**"."«  gardener  at  Kew,  of 
great  talents  for  drawing  and  botany,  449.        / 


DwMlto  a«rdeiM» near  OIiib.  AnytoahinLSt. 
Eariy  fl|»riag  ayad,  modtoridng  taiFlmi. 

den.  46D. 
Edible  Plants  of  the  North  American 


EdiSces,  list  or  those  flgai«d  in  VoL  IL  of  the 

Gardencr^s  Magarihe,  Ttli. 
Edinburgh  Green  Market,  24a 
Education  of  Oardeners,  rsnaika  oo  the  iau 

portanoe  of,  109^113. 
Edwards's  Botanical  Register,  for  Deoeater, 

18^8,  reviewed,  72 ;  for  January  and  Pebmary, 

1827, 205, 206:  for  Blareh  and  April,  SSI;  for 

May,  450  ;  {adtertited),  127. 
— — — ^-—  Square,  Kensington,  47. 
Emigration,  as  compared  with  home  reinnie 

anion,  isi 
Erairfoyment  of  time,  377. 
Endive,  structure  for  the  protection  oi;  by  Me. 

Anderson.  F.H.&,  of  Cashiobury,  417. 
Eriobotrya  JapOnica,  the  Loquat,  treatment  oi^ 

231 
Erythrina  Crista  giUi,  SUvU  spltodens,  maA 

FAchsie  gr&cilis,  hints  for  cultivating,  by  Mc 

Robert  Reid,  16. 
Estates  or  Landscapes,  models  of,  (edtevfned), 

35& 
Evesham  Flower  and  Friiit  Society,  noCioe  of  ito 

establishment  and  obleets.  36L 
Exotic  Gardene^  by  J.  Cushing.  noticed,  75. 
Exotics,  exhausted,  mode  of  reoovcting  In  tbe 

Botanical  Garden  of  Berlin.  347. 
Experimental  Fann,  proposed  one  in  Dublin, 

Faldennann,  Mr.  F.,  CM.H.a,  on  tne  pnvega. 

tion  of  Z4mUis.  4SS. 
Fan  Grove,  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  notice  of;  S6BL 
Farming  in  Susquehanna,  by  R.  H.  Rose,  B^., 

350. 
Fattore  di  Campagna,  notice  of,  21SL 
Feather  Grass,  Stipa  pennita,  curious  pheno. 

menaoftheseed^351 
Fellenberg,  M.,  bU  eitablishmft  at  HoAryl, 

visited  Inr  John  Murray,  Eiq.,  F.A.a^L.li, 

rL&,  G.8L.  ftc.  347. 
Felton,  T.,  Esq.,  noUce  of,  48a 
Feltoniana,  48U 

Ferns,  hardy  species,  list  of,  by  Mr.  Goldie..ldl 
Field  crops,  scheme  for  a  suocession  of;  IS. 
— -  work,  table  o^  for  every  month  in  tbe 

year,  11 
Figs,  account  of  a  method  of  forcing,  by  J 

Sabine,  Esq.  F.R.SL,  1961 
Fig  tree  in  pots,  on  the 


fruitfUlness  of,  by  Mr. 


John  fioiTi 


Filicum  iUri6rum,   of  Dr.  Hooker  i 


'owdaie.35L 


Dr. 


GreviUe,  notice  of,  a_. 
FinUyson's  British  Fanner,  reviewed  in  British 

Farmer's  Magaiine,  457. 
^— ^—  Harrow  and  Grubber,  described  and 

figured,  249. 
FioiLM,  a  celebrated  cultivator  of  orange  treaa 

at  Paris.  59L 
Flavell,  Mr.  WUIiam,  on  the  plan  of  closing  the 

smoke.flues  of  houhouses,  ftc.  that  are  heated 

only  in  the  daytime,  for  the  purpose  of  pn* 

serving   a  warm    temperature  during   the 

night,  ft«x.  151 
Fleming's  British  Farmer's  Magasine  for  No. 

veraber,  1826,  reviewed.  73:  for  February. 

1827.  207  ;  (o^MTtfsfiD,  381 
Flora  AustnUasia,  ftc,  bv  Robert  Sweet,  Na  I 

for  June,  1826.  reviewed,  33& 
Florence,  questions  respecting   iu  gardening 

improvements,  82. 
Florist  and    Horticul  oral  Society  at  White. 

haven,  in  contemplation,  23a 
Florists'  Oub  of  PoUockshaws,  465. 

Cottage,  {admrtiaed),  38& 

— —  Lottery,  suggestions  for.  471 
MeetingsatWonesta 

4731 
Society  of  York, 

1826,  471. 


April. 
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Fkmer  Book  of  1896,  lerSewed,  7a 

Flowen,  art  of  cuttins,  to  m  not  to  injure  the 
pl»nu,481 

,  cut,  how  to  preeerre,  S78L 
t  double,  obaenredons  upon  the  netunl 
lawi  which  govern  the  production  of,  arieine 
out  of  a  renarkable  caae  of  preternatural 
formation  in  the  flowerc  of  an  Amaif  ills,  by 
John  LIndler,  Em.  F.1.8^  19t 

Flower  Bfarket  of  nris,  notice  of,  894. 

Flower  Show,  Amateur,  of  Lancaster,  47S. 

Flower  Sbowi.  held  In  Lancashire,  Cheshire, 
Yorkshire,  ttc  In  1896,  account  of,  bj  John 
Whwtanl^  and  Joseph  Clegg,  reriewed,  73. 
r ting,  474. 


•  for  reportii 
Flov,  Mr.  M.,'C.frH.a,  American  fruits 

by  him  to  the  Hort  Soc.  of  Lond&n,  415. 
FboUtoMbleatt,  pine  and  cedar  trees  grafted  In, 

by  H  Larminat,  63. 
ForcingGardens at  Potsdam, 85. 
Forest  Trees,  a  Memoir.  &c.  on  the  planting  and 

rearing  of,  by  Wm.  Withers,  Jun.,  Esq.,  re- 

riewed,  75 ;  detaib  of  four  experiments  on 

their  culture,  75. 
Forrest,  Mr.  I.,  C.MR&,  on  the  culture  of  the 

Mushroom  In  hot-house  sheds.  406. 
Forster*s  Perpetual  Kalendar,  (Mtterfhed),  384. 
France,  dimsite  and  raroducts  of,  compared  with 

those  of  England,  222. 
Fhwer,  Mr.  James,  on  the  present  state  of 

gardening  in  Ireland,  with  hints  tcx  its  ftiture 

froprorement,  continued  ttam  Vol.  I.  p.  265, 

Fjnmch  Gardening  Instruments,  notice  of  places 

where  they  may  be  purchasecl,  66. 
Fyoroont  Nursery  Establishment,  notice  of,  591 

8ia 

Frost,  John,  Esq..  F.A.a,  L.&,  H.&,ftc  ttc, 
notioe  of  his  Introductory  lecture  on  botany, 
345. 
Fruits   and  Seeds,    remarks   on  the  seneral 
•  principles  of  choosingand preserving,  3l7. 
Fruits,  cultlTated  in  £urope  hi  the  order  of 

their  affinities.  909. 
-^—  cultivated  in  the  garden  of  the  Hortlcul. 
tural  Society,  caUlogue  of.  reviewed.  90a 

,  list  of  those  figured  In  VoL  I L  of  the 
Gardener's  Magasine,  viil. 

*     '      -^ itua ^ 

r  T.  A.  Knight, 


newly  raised,  observations  on  their  qua. 
uties  exemplifled  in  plums,  by  *"  "  "  •  *  - 
Esq.,  F.R&,  and  P.H.a,  4fi8._ 


.  notioe  of  new  or  remarkable  varieties, 
Ac.,  904 

,  on  their  classUlcation,  by  CooBsellor 
Burckhardt,441 

,  principles  of  nddng  new  sorts  fhmi  seeds, 
laid  down  by  M.  Van  Mons,  62. 
Fhiit^rees,  notice  of  a  wild  specuUitioo  for  per> 
petuating  good  sorts  from  seed,  357. 

,  on  the  good  eflbcts  of  protecting  the 
by  William  Howe,  Esq..  27& 
>,  on  the  importance  of  adopting  and 


Kirsuing  a  proper  iHan  for  pruning  and  train, 
g,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Kendall,  14a 

recipe  for  hashing  the  bnmcheiof 


to  destroy  insects,  430. 
F6chste  c6nlca,  4fiO. 
F6chito  grftdHs,  Erythrtoa  Crista  g4UI,*and 

8Ur\B  spl^ndens,   hints  fbr  cultivating,  by 

Mr.  RobCTt  Raid,  16L 
F6chsto,  on  the  cultivation  d;  by  Mr.  James 

Smith,  4fi6L 
Oaoon.Dufoar*s,  Manod  eomplet  de  la  Mat- 

tresse  de  Maison,  1& 
OalArdla  hi  color,  ifscWplas  tnber6sa,  and  <Bd6. 

thera  oespitMa,  query  by  a  constant  reader, 
*  i54k 
OaBi^s  AnMtung  tOx  der  Landmann,  itc,  no- 

tteed,8L 
Garcinia  jaMNgOf^dna,  fruitModuoed  by.  In  the 
-  gardbn  of  M.  Bonrsault.  223L 
Gardeners  and  their  Emp407en  on  the  relative 

dutiesof,  byG.P.R.,% 


Gardeners*  Apprmtleee  and  Jboncrnen,  on 

the  treatment  which  they  receive  fhmi  master 

gardeners,  by  a  nobleman**  gardener,96& 
Gardener's  House,  excellent  oue  at  Worksop 

Manor  House,  and  at  ^ron,  108. 
Gardeners,  on  the  remuneration  of,  Indudlnc 

some  remarks  on  their  education  and^ni. 

gration,  by  W.  R.  G..  27. 
Gardeners  out  of  place,  on  the  treatment  of  by 

nurserymen.  In  reply  to  the  observations  ot 

Sensitivus,  by  a  nurserynun,  268. 

-,  on  the  treatment  which 


they  generaBy  receive  from  the  nurserymen. 

itc,  by  Sensitivus  of  Yorkshire,  36. 
Gardening  Amateurs  of  Paris,  notices  of  some. 

5a 
Gardening  and  Agricultural  works  by  Mes«t. 

Longman,  Rees,  and  Ca,  {odwertiatdL  28a 
Gardening  and  Botany  of  Spain,  by  Ftofossor 

LaGasca.39a 
Gardening  Improvements  In  France,  8a 
Gardening  In  Irdand,  on  the  preeent  state  of, 

with  hints  for  its  ftiture  improvement    Con. 

tinned  fh>m  VoLL  pi  265, by  Mr.  James  Fraser, 

Garden,  ancient  painting  of,  described,  481. 
Garden  and  Park  of  Yelagen  Island  in  the 

Neva,  387. 
Ganlen  Antiquittet,  481. 
Garden  Basket  for  nailing  trees,  notice  o<;  oa 
Garden  in  ruins,  notice  of,  by  Btr.  Cameron,  32. 
Garden  Ubrary,  caukigue  of  books  for,  106 ; 

elementary  books,  114 ;   orofosslonal  books, 

118 ;  professional  periudicals,  118. 
Ganlen  Ubrarlcs  established,  243 ;  at  Oaptoo, 

9H:  Welbeck,  245;  Walton,  246;  North  wick 

Ftek,  247.  373 ;  Shobden  Court,  373 ;  Foxteth 

PKrk, 373;  Mistiey  1011^373;  hints  for  tiieir 

formation  and  support,  377. 

presents  of  books  to,  947. 


949 ;  suitable  books  for  the  second  class,  247: 

for  the  third  or  lowest  class,  9*7. 
Garden  of  the  Bfarble  Palace  at  Potsdam,  85) 

of  the  Prussian  Gardening  Society,  Berlin, 

by  L  Taylor,  84. 
Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  the  Re^ 

gent's  Park,  368. 
Gardens,  renuiriu  on  laying  out,  251 
Gardens  and  Parks,  oUins  of,  list  of  those  given 

in  Vol.  II.  of  the  hardener**  Magasine,  vUL 
Gardens,  Botanical,  see  Botanic  Gardens. 

,  Imperial  of  Tnrsco  Cek>  and  TVuirida, 

seme  account  of,  385. 

,  notices  of  those  of  DnnoNe,  Andina- 

caHch,  Auchadanach,  "Vobermory,  Colew  Ben 

Nevis,  32. 
Gardens  of  cottagers,  oo  Improving  by  Mr. 

WlUlam  Wilson,  271.  «-•-»/ 
Gardenn,  small,  laying  out  and  planting,  25a 
^,  system  of  cropping,  query  respecting^ 

Garden  walls,  blocks  of  stone  for  building  Into^ 

,  composition  for  MackJng,  481. 
Garden  wall,  description  of  an  improved,  by 

J.  A.a,  Esq.,  7. 
Garden  walls,  on  bladdng,  by  Mr.  C  Harrison, 

F.as.,4fil. 
Gauen's  early  cucumber,  {adverthedS,  liS. 
Gaulth^rto  Skdllon,  and  other  rare  plants  In  the 

Botanic  Garden  of  Glasgow,  102. 
GeePs  Sertum  Botanicum,  notice  cf,  544. 
Geological  and  historical  observations  on  the 

eastern  valUes  of  Norfolk,  by  J.  W.  Robbards. 

Jun.,  reviewed,  211. 
Geraniicese,  for  Deoember,182a  review  ol^7Sj 

January  and  Februarv,  18S7, 206 ;  for  Bbrch 

and  AprU,  335 ;  for  Blay  and  June.  452. 
Gibson,  Mr.  Jas.,  on  tiie  culture  of  BrugmAnsfo 

aib6rea,14a 
Gilbert's,  Thiit^desPrairies  Artiflddles,  Ac,  77. 
Ginger,  on  the  cultivation  ot  In  a  glaxed  pit, 

by  Mr.  Christie  Duff,  C.M^.&,  191. 
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GlHMHK  lenponury,  notice  of  Mockf  fi>r,  to 

bebttUtintowaIli,431. 
Glcdston,  Mr.  Geone,  hit  improved  method  of 

growing  celery,  157. 
Glycine  sinensis,   now  V^ist^rki  Conaequ&na, 
.   on  Itc  beauty.  Sec,  by  Joseph  Sabine,  Esq., 

F.TLS ,  Ac,  4S2. 
Glycyrrhisa  gl&bra,  cemmcm  liquorice,  culture 

of,  in  Italy.  8&  f       — 

Goldham,  John,  Esq.,  F.H.&,  a  dictinguiahed 

florist,  470. 
Gokiie,    Mr.  John, .  on  the  culture  of  North 

American  plants,  including  Feroa,  ISa 
Oddworth  nunery  of  Mr.  Donald,  F.H.a,  as 

example  of  order  and  neatnest,  171. 
Gooaeberrief,  new  lorts  of,  made  public  and  for 

sale  74. ;  select  sorto  for  a  small  garden,  859^ 
Gooseberry  Book  of  1826,  reriewed,  7a 
Gooseberry  shows  held  in  Lancashire.  Cheshire, 

&c.  an  account  of,  for  1896,  by  Wm.  Dean, 

reviewed,  7a. 
Gordon's    Dictionary  of   Gardening,    curious 

sutement  on  the  subject  of  producing  varie. 

gation  in  plants,  4fi. 
Gordon,   Mr.  Alexander,  on  the  merits  and 

demerits  of  iron  hot-houses  for  the  culcuie  of 

the  pine  apple,  291. 
Gormanston,  in  Meath,  some  account  of,  14Hw 
Gorrie,  Mr.  Arch.,  CM.H.a,  his  description  of 

a  dendrometer,  8. 

■  '  ■       ,  on  the  eflfects  of 

heat  and  moisture  on  vegetation,  4I& 
Gould,  Mr.  Wm.,  gardener  to  Prince  Potcmkln, 

388. 
Gourds,  Urge,  92. 
Grafting,  dovetail  method,  notice  of,  by  Mr. 

E.  Malone,  i». 

»  herbaceous,  by  the  Baron  de  Ttehudy, 

64. 
Grafting  of  roses,  an  improvement  on,  by  Mr. 

Calvert,  of  Rouen,  19S. 
Granadilbuftuito^  ripened  in  a  common  green- 

house,  SjS. 
Granite  rock,  improvement  in  blasting,  467. 
Onpe,  black  Damascus,  mode  of  setting  the 

ftuit  ofjSB. 
——.black   raisin,  doacription  of,  &c..   by 

Mr.  isaac  Oldaker,  F.H  &,  174 
Grapes  and  peaches,  Mr.  Havthom's  structure 

for,  described  and  figured,  S81. 
Grapes,  observations  on  a  disease  to  which  they 

are  liable,  and  on  the  means  of  preventing  it. 

by  Mr.  Daniel  Judd-  F.H.Sl,  19a 
GnqMs  on  an  open  wall  in  Dublin,  102 ;  ripened 

in  the  open  air,  92. 100;  ripening  in  the  open 

air  in  Scotland,  100. 
GrassOianks,  how  formed  by  the  Bdgians,  227. 
Grass  lands,  best  mixture  of  seeds  for,  69. 
Green-house  Companion,  iadpertked),  SM. 
Green  Market  of  Edinbuigh,  465. 
Green,  Mr.,  of  Bear  Park,  near  Lancaster,  an 

extensive  grower  of  early  poUtoes,  47. 
Griffin.  Wm.,  Esq.,  FL^a,  noUce  of  hU  life  and 

death,  2S5i 
Orognier's  Rccherches  historiques  et  statistiques 

sur  le  Murier,  &c.,  78. 
Groom,  Ifr.  R,  F.H.a,  description  of  a  tulip 

caae  and  its  uses,  307. 
Groom's  florist's  flowers,  iadtertited),  126. 
Gtmnersbury  House,   Mi^or  Morrison,  some 

account  or3«» 


HaXiaia  tetr&ptera.  recommended.  Si. 
HnmUM,  near  Droghcda,  some  account  of, 

HanUng's  Agricultttial  Library,   (advert»$ed), 

Harding,    Mr.  John,    agricultanl   bookseUecA. 
^,8t.  James's  Street,  life  and  death  of,  »U       ^^ 
Harrison,  Mr.  C,  F.H.&,  on  "  iiMiig  j 
^^i*^,^iii  *»  ^»"  !■■•— r  crop  of 

'■l!!^^  !*^.*"?P*!  °"  ^«  application  of  to- 
oeooo.water  in  the  destruction  of  insects^  428. 


Hay,  James,  CM.H.Sw,  two  Ictten  addnaml  fay, 
to  Joseph  Sabine,  Emi.,  F.iUL,  &&,  reviewed, 

Hayne's  Treatise  on  the  Strawberry,  Baspbcrry, 

&C.,  (a^srrtisrif),  137. 
Haytbom,  Mr.  John.  CM  Ha,  description  of 

a  flued  pit  few  growing  cucurabeis  and  melons, 

&c.,279l 
Hassfs  Vomdanger,  &c.,  notice  of,  7a 
Hedges,  trees,  &&,  their  management  in  the 

Netherlands,  22& 
Hedfchiums,  on   the  cultivation  of.  by  Mr. 

Joseph  Cooper,  CM.H.a,  420. 
Hendenon,  Alexander,  Em.,  notice  of  his  lift 

and  death,  2Sfi. 
Hcor^  Quatr^  Urbaniste,  and  other  n 

H 
H 


Horticultural  Society  of  Aberdeen,  prixes  i 
pjMed  for  1827,  353;  meeting  of  May  1st,  ll 


Caledonian,    meetings 


from  June  to  September,  1826,  97  ;  October, 
182G.236:  prise subJccU  for  1827,  07;  meet- 
ing for  March,  1827, 352;  April,  474 

•  of  Dumfries  and  Gallo- 


ob!)ects,9S. 


way,  meeting  for  December.  18^  9a 
,  Ghent,  8a 
-of  Glasgow,  origin  oC;  and 

,  Highlands  of  ScotUnd, 

remarks  on  the  establishment  of,  by  Mr.  John 
Cameron,  3L 

>  Jamaica,  notice  of  their 
meeting  in  November  1286,  SBO. 

>  Ipswich, 
May,  1827, 473. 


-k  IreUnd,  July  meeting,. 
102;  April  meeting,  46a 

Lancaster,   meeting  for- 


AprilandMay,18S7,47a 

",  London,  first  repoit  en 
the  npolnients  carried  on  in  the  vflito,  to 

^Ifhta  respecting 


Match,  1825,  SOa 


their 


proposed  isliilsfj  of  esculent  vege. 
» 441. 


-  .in 

ta  Ihgpimluiiai  socieUes,  359. 


medals  given  by,  • 


"  ■■»    meetings    Ibr 

S«t,  5,  19,  Oct  3, 17;  Nor.  7,  21.  ifi,  10*;, 
Dec.5^toFeb.fiO,  241;  March  6  to  April  17, 
366;  May.4€a 


,  notice  respect- 
ing the  defUcation  of  Mr.  Turner,  the  Assists 
ant  Secretary,  105. 
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HortScukxral  Sorbet j,  Londoii,  renurkc  on  the 
mode  of  a|ipUcation  ftur  graft*,  cutting*,  &c., 
106  i  OQ  their  iterigafttioo  of  ganloien  u  la. 
bourect,106. 

",  notice*  of  com- 
munication* to,  not  puUi*bed  in  tbair  Tran*- 
action*,  49a 


garden,  105. 


-,  Mmariu  on  tbtir 
oarden  at  Cbi*wlck,  440 ;  rare  plant*  added  to, 
flrom  Columbia,  44S:  rule*  and  regulation* 
respecting  the  sale  of  fruit  and  vegetable*,  442 ; 
rule*  a*  to  the  privilege*  of  iub*cnben  to  the 

Srden,  443;  ll*t  of  garden  committee,  443: 
t  of  garden  reporU  publi*hed,  443. 

report  of    the 


aarden  committee  on  the  progre**  of  the  gar. 
den,  reviewed,  441. 

nark*  on  their 


garden  regulation*,  105. 


-t  luggettion  a*  to 


the  form  in  which  their  Tran*action*  *hould 
be  publi*hed,  3Ga 

,  Transaction*  of, 
remarks  on  the  Prefocc  to  \oi»  VI. ;  comparl. 
*on  of,  with  the  Gardener**  Magasine.  4d9; 
review  of  Vol  VI.,  Part*  IV.  and\.,  ^  414. 
Horticultural  Society**  garden,  catalogM  of  the 
fhitt*  cultivated  in,  reviewed,  908. 

,  piM  Ibr  the  re- 
formation  of,  3591 


M^  remark*  on,  by 
A  Nurseryman,  469. 
Horticultural  Society,  MatnMe,  origin  and  ob- 
Ject*,99L 

■  ■*■ '»  Newea«tle>upon.'I^e, 
$ee  Horticoliwral  and  Botanical  Society  of 
Durham,  Morthumberland,  Ac,  2&. 

North   BriUth  Profes- 


•,  Perth,  46S. 

FrestMi,   meeting*  for. 


•iooal,40Si 


April  and  May,  ISSf ,  473. 

-^  Prussian,  meeting,  Jupe 


],  18S3, 446 ;  of  June,  23, 1823, 447. 

Transactions 


of,  reviewed,  444 :  priies  proposed  for  the  year 
18&4.447. 

>  Ro**,  91;   meeting  for 

Yoriuhire,  meeting  for 


May,  1827, 472. 


May,  1888, 471. 
Horticulture  and  botany  of  France  and  England 

compared,  by  Mr.  Amott,  353. 
Horticulture  in  France,  *ome  account  of,  by  Le 

Chevalier  Soulanoe  Bodin,  2fi8L 
Horticulturists,  Chinese,  hint  re*pecting,  422. 
Horticulturict's  cottage,  {advertUed),  3SS> 
Hortulanu*,  on  the  garden  regulations  of  the 

HorUcviftural  Society,  105. 
Hortulanu***  ob*ervation*  on  Mr.  Anderaon** 

experimmt*  with  peanhe*  and  apricot*  budded 

on  almond  *tocks,  168. 
Hortu*  Berlinensi*,  notice  re*peeting,  85. 
Hortu*  Britannicu*  Americanu*,  sketcbe*  to. 

ward*  a,  by  W.  J.,  M.D.,  Tltford,  noticed, 

7& 
Hortu*  Britannicu*.  &&,  by  Robert  Sweet,  F.I^S. 

Ac,  reviewed,  207. 
Hortu*  Gramineu*  Wobumen*i*,  by  Mr.  George 

Sinclair,  F.L.8,  H.S.,  Ac  reviewed,  67. 
Hortu*  Siccus,  by  Prof.  La  Gasca,  account  of, 

€2a 
IIot.hou*e*,  curvilinear  metallic,  by  Mesm. 

Jones  and  Clark,  {advcrtitedu  382. 

,  in  ratard  to  humidity,  SOL 

,  corvmocar,  on  thenHNUMBafllalL 

s!oa 


Iw  Sfev  ObnfkfJiR,  107. 
,  iron,  for  the  culture  of  the  pine 
annle,  on  the  meriu  and  demerits  of  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Gordon,  291 ;   unfitvourablc  opi- 
nion  of,  by  Mr  Mjcmitrtric,  C43. 


Hot-hmup*,  modol  of  a  caat-lron  plate  for  the 

steaming  of,  352. 
,  on  the  iJan  of  closing  the  smoke 

flues  of,  that  are  heated  only  in  the  daytime, 

for  the  purpoae  of  preserving  a  warm  tem. 

perature  during  the  night,  Ac,  by  Mr.  WiU 

fiam  FUveil,  iSl 
^ »  plan  for  the  absorption  of  heat  in. 

House,  bad  arrangement  of,  with  reference  to 

the  approaches  and  walks,  exemplifled,  386. 
— ,  situation  for.  imporUnoe  of  natural  fei^ 

tures  illustrated,  368. 
Hyacinths,  on  the  culture  of,  by  Mr.  jIjimiiIm 

CampbcU,  411. 
,  to  hnprove  the  sinrflid  health  of, 

232;  strong  and  beautiftilyfMMm  at  Drum,  in 

Scotland,  464. 
Hybrid  currants,  queiy' mpecttng,  12a 
HydrtLngea  horlt»*ls,  experiment  on  changing 

the  colour  eTtfke  flower,  by  W.  R.  Y..  40&^ 
/fyosc^Bi— ,  ito  poisonous  qualities,  454. 
Jardiniar  Agronome,  notice  of,  215. 
IllumMkNM  of  ornithology,  {odweriiMei),  ISa 

IfB. 
Implements,  list  of  those  figured  in  Vol.  II.  of 

the  Gardener**  Magnsine.  vili. 
Improvements,  bints  for,  480l 
Insects,  black,  on  cherry  trees,  to  destroy,  121. 
,  proposed  plan  for  destroying,  lH.    See 

A'phis  lanisera. 
Instruments,  list  of  those  figured  In  Vol  II.  of 

the  Gardener's  Magaaine,  viil 
Joanneum  de  Grata,  15th  report,  notice  of,  79. 
Johnson.  Mr.  Cuthbert  William,  essay  on  the 

uses  of  salt,  &(x,  reviewed,  339;  letter  on  the' 

same  subiect,  339. 

>  Mr.  O.  W.,  on  salt  a*  a  manure,  1. 
Jones  and  Clark,  Messrs.  description  of  the 

conservatory  at  the  Grange,  17a 
Irish   Fanner's  Journal,  notice  of  its  discon. 

tinuance,  240. 
Irish  f^rxe,  broom,  and  yew,  941 ;  where  to  be 

purchased,  356. 
Iron  hot4iouses,  Mr.  Bfacmurtrie*fe  opinion  on, 

,  on  their  merit*  and  demerits. 


by  Mr.  A.  Gordon,  291. 
Island  of  Peacocks,  at  Potsdam,  85. 
Itinerating,  Juvenile,  and  village  libraries,  376: 

of  East  Lothian,  ^6 ;  of  Mid  Lothian,  376. 
Judd,  Mr.  Daniel,  F.H.a,  observations  on  a  dls. 

ease  to  which  grapes  are  liable,  and  on  the 

means  of  preventing  it,  190. 
Kalendar,  gardener's,  remark*  onu488. 
Kalendarial  index,  remarks  on,  488.  502L 
Keen*s  fhilt  garden,  Isleworth,  notice  of,  365. 
Kendall,  Mr.  AlfVed,  hi*  method  of  destroying 

the  red  spider,  38. 

»   on   the    Importance  of 

adopting  and   pursuing   a   proper  plan  for 

pruning  and  training  fhiit  trees,  140. 
Kensington  Nursery,  Messrs. Malcolm  and  Gray, 

notice  of,  SGa 
Kew  Gardens,  hints  for  establishing  a  library 

there,  948 ;  remark*  on,  3ia 
Kins'*  Botanic  Gardai  at  Kew,  remarks  on  the 

SMicy  pursued  In  the  management  of,  by  J.  P. 
umard,  Esq.,  313 
Rirschewasser,  an  imitation  of,  in  Scotland, 

9a 
Knight,  T.  A.,  Esq.,  F.Ra,  La,  Pre*.  Ra, 
&C.,  on  some  new  seedling  pears,  419. 

,  on  the  bitter-sweet  apple. 


432. 


,  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
,  184 ;  on  the  cuHivatiim  of  the  Amm. 
r  lUy,  185;  on 


■ya*ey  mjt  i 


>,  on  the  qualHIcr  of  rn^mff  ' 
raised  frtiits,  exemplified  In  plums,  4Sa 
Labourers*  institutions,  373. 
Laburnum  seeds,  poisonous  to  oows,  831 
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X«ct6ca,  the  l«Cluo«,  its  pobooous  and  medlcsl 

qualtUea,  4SS. 
la  OMCft,  PruftMor,  Hortut  Sccos  by,  de- 
scribed and  recominended,  290;  on  Um  gar. 

denlng  and  boUnv  of  Spain,  303, 
Lamp,  ror  keepinf  tlia  frart  out  of  imall  greao 

houMS,  18S. 
LandMsapet,  Utt  of  thoM  angiaved  in  VoL  II. 

qf  the  Gardener's  Magasine,  rilL 
land  Meward,  advertiaeinent  for  a  situation,  186. 
Lanninat,  bis  experience  in  grafting  the  pine 

tribe,  6l 
latham.  Mr.  John,  his  mode  of  training  and 
,  Cutening  the  shoots  of  rines  on  the  rooft  of 

cottages,  ill 
Lathrop's  Fanner*!  library,  ttc,  9H. 
Latour,  Mr.,  notice  of  bU  villa  at  Craven  HiH, 

Ml 
Laurustinus,  nottoe  of  one  grafted  on  the  way- 

fkring  tree,  60. 
Laying  out  and  planting  small  gardens,  253. 
Le  Bon  Jardinier  fbr  1826,  by  A.  Poitaau  and 

Vilroorin,  reviewed,  58. 
Leek,  proliferous,  4X. 
Lerona,  or  duck*»  meat,  in  flower  in  Scotland, 

101. 
Lemon,  M.,  a  noted  geranium  grower  at*  Paris, 

flgi 

Lemon  tree,  some  account  of  a  remarkable  one 
in  the  garden  of  C  Hoare,  Eso.,  at  Lusoombe, 
Devonshire,  by  Mr.  Richard  Sunders,  29. 

Le6ntodoo  tarixacum,  its  medical  qualittes,  S97. 

Leplnois,  Petit  Cours  d*  Agriculture,  Ac.  77. 

Lettuce,  cabbage,  the  Perpignan  and  Mootre, 

i  union   cabbage,  iSBi    black  see 

Ootte.  496;  ice,  of  the  United  States,  496. 

,  sorts  of,  for  small  salad,  or  to  be  used 

as  spinach,  437. 
— ,  substitute  for.  In  Ptcrldlum  vulg&re, 

4S7. 
Libraries,  garden,  aee  Garden  Libraries. 

t^tll*!*!  *^  Villaee  Libraries. 

Llchtervdde*s  B«che,  ou  Is  mine  d'or  de  la 

Flandre  Orientale,  341 
Lime.kilns,  399;   Booker's,  400:    Menteath'l, 

ataosebum,  400;  Heathom's,  402  j  York- 

shire,  403L 

,  comparative  remarks  on,  by  J.  C ; 

Stuart  Mentcath,  Eso.  399. 
LIndegaard's  culture  or  the  vine  In  Denmark,  1 

344r  I 

lindley,  John,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Assist  Sec  Hort 

Soc.,  observations  upon  the  natural  laws  which 

govern  the  production  of  double  dowers, 

arising  out  of  a  remarkable  case  of  preCer- 1 

natural  fbnnatioo  in  the  flowers  of  an  ama- 

rf Uis,  191. 


,  _^of  Myrta;  end  inaiy 
threw  herself  down  ntmi  the  lop  of  a  tower, 
and  was  killed,  when  Troy  waaaacked  by  the 
Gredu.  Commerson  named  various  plaats 
after  rematkahle  females ;  among  others,  the 
Horttosfo,  after  his  own  misuuss,  who.  In  the 
disguise  of  a  sailor,  saved  his  life.}  the  doable 
oocoa  nut,  iU  deseription  and  uses,  448. 

L61Uim  temul  totura,  its  p(riaonous  qualities,  and 
supposed  mixture  with  malt.  211. 

LoBkbards,  Manuel  des  praprtttairet  d'afciiTIss, 
ftc,78. 

Loquat,  Eriob6trya  Japtelea,  treatment  eC  fiM. 

Lot's  wifle,  explanation  of  the  alkgnty  respect- 
ing,by  Agronome,  305. 

LoudonS  liincydopUiedas  OarteowesiM^ 

^^"^^^^■—^^^■— "^^"^^  Landwii  thschaft,  79L 

Lowe,  Mr.  Hugh,  his  description  of  a  prapa. 
gatlon  sh^  in  the  Clapton  nursery,  with  me 
mode  of  uaing  it,  Ac,  & 

Lyne  Grove,  near  Chertsey,  Soney,  notiee  le. 
specting,  366l 

Machines,  list  of  those  flgured  fai  VdL  IL  oftfae 
Gardener's  Magaaine.  vliL 

Macl6r«  auraatiaca,  cntickms  on  the  condaet- 
or*s  remarks  en,  48GL 

*mt  oi;  at  Mew 


York,  35a 
MacMurtrie,  Mr.,  CM.H.a,  on  a  pit  and 


heated  by  fire  and  steam  Jointly,  419. 
Bfadnu  school,  suitableness  of,  for  oovntry  viL 

lageSjS^^ 
Magn6U^  graadifldra,  mode  of  piessasing  from 


the  ftost.  in  Mr.  Boursanlt's  garden,  63. 

6)imYulan  [oonsptcua  Salfib.),  m  ' 

luction.  3S4;  superb  specimc 

ngton  Nursery   flgured  and 


notice  of  iti 
in  the 


37a 

Main,  Mr.,  obsesyations  on  Chinese  a 

pUnts,  and  gardanine,  ;135 ;  note  on 

pruning  the  vine,  4137 
Mahnalson,  gardens  of,  223L 
Manger's  system  of  daaslng  fkuils,  44& 
Mango,  account  of  two  varieties  npcned  in  the 

garden  of  the  Bari  of  Powis,  l»y  Joseph  SMna, 

Esq.,  F.1L&,  Ac  432. 
Mangostaen,  ser  Oarcinia,  221 
Mangold  Wurael,  remarkable  field  of;  831, 
Manud  du  JardinierM  &c.,  78. 

a  cheap  and  riBceciow  modeof  ptecw- 


-,  on  Persian  melons.  483. 
,  on  the  eflbct  of  fhast  i 


plants  in  the  garden  of  the  H.  S ,  ftc,  42L 

repmt  upon  the  new  or 


ram  plants  which  nave  flowered  In  the 
-  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at  Chf     ' 

March,  1824,  to  March,  1S25. 18& 
Lhinean  Botanic  Garden,  Fhashing,  near  New 

York,  account  ot  90i 
LInnean  Society  of  London,  general  report  on, 

470 ;  Transactions  of;  Vol  XV.,  Part  L,  re. 


viewed.  SSa 
Linnean  Society 


,  of  Paris,  81 

Liquid  manur^  on  the  impoctance  oi;  by  Mr; ' 
John  RoUnson,  F.H.a,  18.       •  { 

Lochnlle  gardens,  32.  I 

lAddlges*  Botanical  Cabinet,  for  December, 
182^  reviewed,  72j  fbr  January  and  Febru- 
ary.1827, 206:  for  March  and  AprU,  334, 335 ;  \ 
for  May  and  June,  461.    ...  I 

Lbddlges,  BCessrs,  of  Hackney,  origin  and  date 
of  their,  nursery,  386. 

Xodoicea,  (A  name  of  Commerson's,  supposed 
to  be  in  memory  of  Laodlce,  a  Tro^  lady, 
who  flrst  was  made  happy  by  Acamas ;  after- 
wards,  married  Helicaon,  son  of  Antenor; 


Manuring,  by  turning  In  giesn  crops  in  bloon^ 

Marriage  tree  in  Italy.  22& 

Masey,  Mr.  J.  P.,  nooee  of  a  present  to  gaiden 

Ubraries  from,  247. 
Matthews,  Bfr.  Andrew,  A.  U  &,  description  of 

the  diflterent  varieties  of  Parsnips,  cuhivacad 

in  the  ganlen  of  the  Horticultunl  Society  of 

London,190i 
Maund*s  Botanic  Garden,  for  December,  1886, 

reviewed,  73;   for  January  and   Frbraary, 

1827. 207)  for  March  and  April, 336 ;  for  May 

and  June.  443 ;  {adverliteO),  li«L 
M'Dougal,  nis  mode  of  destroying  worms  and 

slugs,  4G6L 
MetOyBuS*  Crocus  lanlgera,  on  vines  and  plants 

in  pots,  on  the  destruction  of,  by  Mr.  James 

Strachan,  166. 
Medals  given  by  Horticultural  Societies,  re^ 

marks  as  to  the  persons  and  sublects  to  and  for 

which  they  are  given,  2J7. 
Medical  Botany,  tte.,  tnr  John  Stevenson.  M.D. 

and  James  Morss  Churchill,  Esq.,  Surgeon, 

reviewed,  Na  I.  for  January,  p.  111. ;  Na  II. 

for  Febi,  327 ;  for  March,  April,  and  June,  461 
Mekmcito  de  olor,  95 

Melon  Compost,  on  collecting,  by  W.  B.  Y,  401 
Melon,  treatise  on  the,  noticed,  71 

Winter,  description  of  one  of  extranrdi. 


nary  dimensions,  2S9. 
Mdons  and  cucunuwrs,  d< 

C.H 


BZ'Sa'*  " 


Mr.  John    Haythora, 
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MekMu.   Persian,  aocount  of  ten  varietic*,  by 

MfTJobn  Lindley,  F.L.&,  43a 
MdiMM,  plan  fbr  obuininc  a  lecond  crop  of,  by 

Mr.  Cbarle*  HarrUoo,  F.R&,  414 ;  to  propa- 

cate  tiy  cutUngt,  414 
Itaiteatli,  C  J.  &,  Eiq.,  on  UmeJdbta,  399 ;  hia 

Ifmewkiln  described  and  figured,  400. 
Mentor,  on  tbe  Spaoiah  hoe,  S33  ;  remarks  by, 

on  the  mode  of  application  for  grafts,  cuttings, 

tte.  to  the  Ra,  106. 
Merinoa,  Troupeaux  de.  *c,  78. 
Meteorological  obsenrations  made  In  the  garden 

of  the  Horticultural  Society,  during  the  year 

18S5,  report  upon,  904i 
Metropolitan  garden  and  agricultural  liteary, 

hint  for  establishing,  24a 
Metrosid^roc  knceol&ta,  on  a  garden  wall  at 

Edinburgh,  239. 
Metroaid^TM  Lophinta,  hardy  in  France,  4»9. 
Metsger*s  cereal  grasses  of  Europe,  some  account 

of,  343;  Welnbau,34a 
Mice  and  rats,  notices  of  modes  for  destroying, 

61. 
Mice,  simple  garden  trap  for,  278. 
Michie,  Mr.  Jamca,  on  setting  the  btossoras  of 

the  more  shy-bearing  kinds  of  pears,  d2t). 
Hisletoe,  its  proMgation  by  Mr.  Keen,  '3Ci6 
Mitcheson,  Mr.  William,  on  the  cultivation  of 

the  PasslA6n  quadrangu)4ris,  203 ;  on  a  mode 

of  inreparing  strawberries  for  early  forcing, 

390. 
Mitcbinson,  Mr.  James,  on  the  culture  of  early 

poUtoes  in  Cornwall,  174. 
Mixture  and  variety,  principles  of,  explained, 

3ia 

Models  of  esUtes,  by  Mr.  Crowe,  notice  of,  232. 

Modem  style  of  laying  out  grounds  in  Russia, 
history  of  the  flnt  uitroduction  of,  by  one  of 
the  imperial  gardeners,  383. 

Moggridge,  John  H.  Esq.,  remarks  on  his  cot. 
tage  system,  as  applied  to  Ireland,  840;  an 
account  of  a  succeuful  experiment,  made  with 
a  Tiew  to  ameliorate  tbe  condition  of  country 
labourers,  19, 

Mont,  Jean  Bapilste  Van,  M.D.,  notes  on  graft. 
Ing,  budding,  and  cultivating  garden  roses, 
191. 

Montgomery,  Mr.Duncan,  C.M.RS.,  on  the  cuU 
tivatitm  of  an  early  and  a  late  variety  of  the 
pear  on  the  same  tree,  199. 

MonURouse  Nursery,  history  Of,  59l 

Morretti's  Biblioteca  Agraria,  341^ 

Morris's  BoUnist's  Manual,  (advertised),  127. 

Morris,  Richard,  Em(,  F.LiS.,  his  elegant  %rork 
CO  pianta,  35 ;  observaticms  on  water  as  re- 
jgards  ornamental  Scenery,  286. 

Morton,  Mr.  Andrew,  on  forcing  strawberrfes, 

^393. 

Mulr,  Messrs.  J.  &  A.  of  Greenock,  their  pro. 
fress  In  the  Imitation  of  LcBhom  bonnets, 
SS9;  on  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  straw 
plait  for  hau,  4.56. 

Mulberry  learet,  substitute  for,  346L 

Mulberry  planution  at  Slough,  account  of,  235. 

Munro.  Mr.  Donald,  F.I^S.,  account  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  Chinese  Chrysanthemums  in  the 
garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  187. 

Murray,  John,  £«.,  F.A.&.  L.&,  H.S.,  O.8.. 

*  ftc,  on  the  establisbmentof  M.  FeUenberg,  at 
HofWyl,  347. 

Murray,  Mr.  Stewart,  C.MH.S.,  on  cultivating 
North  American  orchideous  i^ants,  338. 

Mushroom,  a  large.  94 ;  on  the  culture  ofl  in  hot- 
house sheds,  by  Mr.  T.  Forrest,  C.M.RSi,  40& 

Mushrooms,  cast-iron  shelves  for,  406;  descrip- 
tion of  a  mode  of  growing  in  a  green-housetn 
tbe  neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  by  Mr.  Na. 
poleon  Bauman,  407 ;  force  of  vegetation  in, 
&A;  large  crops  of,  94}  in  arable  land,  94 ;  Mr. 
Haythom's  pit  for,  described  and  figured,  280 ; 
■hort  directions  for  raisipg  according  to  Old- 
aker'splan,  251. 

Musk  Plant,  ^dter  argoph^Uus,  in  the  open 

^  groand,378. 

>lagel*s  Vollstandlge  Ueberslcbt,  &c.,  81. 
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Nanny. Water,  near  Drogheda,  some  account 
of,  147. 

Nasturtium,  small,  4S7. 

National  Forests  of  Germany,  86. 

Natural  system  of  plants,  tbe  study  of  by  means 
of  a  Hortus  Siccus,  recommended,  221. 

Natural  system,  prevalence  of  papers  on,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Linneanfociety,470;  opi- 
nion respecting  in  Van  Dieman*s  Land,  470. 

Netumbiumg,  idea  of  producing  hybrids,  with 
Nympbs'a  and  Ni/pkor,  429 :  on  tbe  cuKlv. 
ation  of  in  Italy,  by  Joseph  Clare,  Esq.,  428. 

Neiumbiitm  speci6sum,  on  the  culture  of;  by  Mr. 
A.Stewart,F.Ha,4I& 

Nepaul  Silver  Fir  described.  462. 

New  South  Wales,  notice  of^iu  agriculture,  229. 
>,  cultivation  or  sugar  in,  S28l 


New  Zealand  flax,  culture  of  in  France,  i .. 
Kicot/rfiM,  now  Petunia  nyctaginifl6ra,  446. 
Niven,  Mr.  James,  a  distinguished    botanical 

collector,  notice  of  his  life  and  death,  255. 
NoSI,  a  French  florist,  notice  of,  59. 
Nott,  Mr.  Wm.,  on  forcing  strawberries,  392. 
Noif««ite's  Nursery,  history  of,  59. 
Nur»eries  of  Paris,  notices  of,  59. 
Nurserymen  of  Paris,  notices  of  the  principal,  Sti. 
Nurserjr  gardens,  advantage  of  employing  com- 
mon labourers  in,  rather  than  professed  gar. 

deners,  271. 
Nuts,  mode  of  keeping,  by  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq., 

f7r.S.,  Pres.  L.&.  &c ,  431. 
Oak  bark,  Mim6«a  of  New  South  Wales,  as  a 

substitute  for,  277. 
Oak  fVom  the  acorn,  on  raising  tilanutions  of, 

by  Mr.  Thomas  Allen,  F.H.S.,  277. 
Ot)erlin,  Jean.  Frideric,  a  benevolent  Protestant 

pastor,  notice  of  his  life,  83. 
Observations  on  the  Com  Laws,  by  Sir  Claude 

Scott,  {ad»ertifed)y  127. 
(£n6thera  biennis,  rooto  of,  as  Rampion,  437. 

csMpitdsa  and  Ual4rdfo  bicolor,  culti- 


vatlon  of,  579. 
Oil  as  a  manure  in  France,  84. 
Oldaker,  Mr.  Isaac,  F.H.a.  descripHon  of  the 

Black  Raisin  Grape,  ftc,  174;  list  of  goose. 

berries  by,  for  a  small  garden,  8.'i3. 
Olive,  its  culture  in  the  South  of  Europe,  455. 
Olirer,  Mr.  J.,  on  the  Wyken  Pippin,  487 ;  no- 

tice  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Whitlo6k,  487. 
Onions,  some  remarkable  ones  noticed,  241. 
Orange  and  Lemon  trees,  treatment  of  in  Italy, 

by  Mr.  Shea,  430. 
Orchards  in  Argyle  and  Inverness,  some  ac. 

count  of,  32. 
Orchideous  plants  of  N.  America,  method  of 

cultirating  by  Mr.  Stewart  Murray,  C.M.H.a. 

— -^  on  tbe  culture  of^  by  A.  Y. 


885; 

Outlines  of  Botany  reviewed,  338. 

Oxilis  canxSsa,  4£i0. 

Oxen,  working  of,  opinion  on,  488. 

Packing  seeds,  query  as  to  tbe  best  method,  by 
a  Constant  Reader,  254. 

/>)K6nia  Moutan,  on  its  varieties,  by  Jos.  SaMne, 
Esq.,  F.RS.,  &C.  423;  remarks  respecting 
their  introducUon  ttmn.  China,  by  J.  M.,  483} 
figure  of  the  word  Moutan  in  the  Chinese  cha- 
racter, 424 ;  varieties  enumerated,  424. 

Paony,  the  tree,  see  Pm6n\M  Moutan. 

Palace  and  gardens  for  the  King,  In  tbe  manner 
of  those  of  Babylon,  hints  for,  372. 

Pfoicum  germ&nicum,  Ito  description  and  uses, 
by  Mr.  G.  SincUIr,  F.L.Sl.  H.a,224 

Paragr6les,  Rapport  sur  I'Utilit^  des,  7& 

Park  at  Brussels,  87. 

Parkin,  Mr.  Thomas,  cultivation  of  the  cucum. 
ber  at  Thoresby  Gardens,  Nottinghamshire, 

32a    -"- 

Parsnips,  description  of  the  difllbrent  varieties 

cultivated  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultaral. 

Society  in  London,  by  Mr.  Andrew  Matli«wa, 

A.L.a,  19a 
Pksalfl6n  MulliLftialt  of,  ripened  In  a  oommMI 

green-house,  S9S. 
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rtasifl/ira  qtMtlrangul&ris,  on  the  cultlTation  of, 

by  Mr.  William  Mitchwoii,  a«. 
Paupiiillo*«  Discours  sur  Ics  A|t|>licatioiu  de  la 

Chimic  i  I'Agriculturc,  ct  &  la  BoUiiiquc, 

character  of,  77. 
Peaches  and  Aprieott,  budded  on  almond  stocks, 

observations  on  Mr.  Andcraoirs  experiments 

with,  by  Hortttlanus,  KS. 
Peaclies  and  Grapes,  Mr  Havthom*s  wooden 

structure  for,  described  and  figured,  281. 
Peaches,    list  of  some  American    sorts,  sent 

to  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 

415. 

,  on  budding,   on  almond   stocks,  by 

Causidicus,  167. 
Peach  trees,  advantages  of  budding  on  almond 

stocks,  168. 

-  on   green 

gage  plum  stocks,  160. 

-,  explanatory  remarks  on  Mr.  Sey- 


mour's mode  of  training,  by  Mr.  John  Sey 
mour,  295. 

Pea,  different  early  varieties  in  the  Garden  of 
Ounnersbury  House,  383  ;  early  Spanish 
dwarf,  iC;  golden  Hotspur,  93. 

Pms  and  beans,  mode  of  transplanting  in  Flan- 
ders, 461. 

Peas,  second  crops  of,  93, 9i 

Pear,  a  huge,  in  Dumrrtesshire,  101. 

— — ,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  94;  John  Mon. 
teith,  96 ;  on  the  cultivation  of  an  early  and  a 
late  variety  oo  the  same  tree,  by  Mr.  Duncan 
Montgomery,  C.M.H.S,,  199 ;  Stuyvesant's, 
from  America,  415 ;  Uvedale's  St  Germain, 
an  extraordinary  one  Trom  Jersey,  241.  243 ; 
wild  sort,  uses  of,  in  Russia,  89. 

Pears,  account  oC  some  new  ones,  by  John  Brad- 
dick,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  39 ;  account  of  some  new 
seedlings,  by  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Pres. 
H.&,  &c.,  419  ;  Belle  Lucrative,  and  Beurr^e 
Kirk,  42 ;  Colmar  and  Crassane,  a  particular 
mode  or  training  recommended,  2^ ;  French, 
observations  on  the  management  of  the  finer 
soru,  &e,  by  F.  N.  B.,  257 ;  Henri  Quatre, 
Urtianiste,  S9 ;  list  of  new  and  superior  sorts, 
which  will  succeed  as  standards  about  Lon- 
don, 253 ;  list  of  select  new  ones,  by  John 
Braddick,  Esq.  F.H.S.,  159:  new  French 
sortSy  planted  at  Bristol,  463 ;  note  on  the 
keeping  qualities  of  different  sorts,  41 ;  setting 
4he  blossoms  of  the  more  shy-bearing  kinds, 
by  Mr.  James  Michie,  3^1 

Pear  tree,  an  extraordinary,  9i. 

Peat  Moss,  natural  and  agricultural  history  of, 
reviewed,  211 

,  best  sorts  of  tren  for  planting  on, 
214 ;  review  of  Steele's  History  of,  in  the 
.  British  Farmer's  Magazine,  456. 

Peckra,  the  country-residence  of  the  Prince 
M.  P.  Galitzin,  near  Moscow,  89. 

Pectic  Acid,  method  of  preparing,  by  Dr.  A.  T. 
Thomson,  677. 

Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society,  memoirs  of, 
noticed,  344. 

Petersen,  Mr.  J.  P.,  on  the  cultivatioD  of  Cele- 
riac,  415. 

Petit's  Nouveau  DicUonnaire  du  Jardinagc, 
Ac.,  78. 

Pehimia^  formeriy  Nicoticiisa,  446. 

Phal&ngium  escul^ntum,  aa  a  fubrtitute  for 
bread,  102.  228. 

Pbeasanu,  blackbirds,  and  thrushes,  to  lieed  in 
winter,  123i 

PheI14ndrium,  its  pOiscmous  (qualities,  454. 

Photinia  glitva,  a  most  desirable  hardy  ever, 
green  shrub,  &9. 

Pioridiura  vulg&re,  aa  a  salad  lettuce,  437. 

Pike,  Mr.  William,  on  an  improvement  in  the 
propagation  of  the  Double  Camellia,  33. 

Pine  ana  flr  tribe,  directions  for  grafting,  64 ; 
plants  raised  fVom  layers,  65. 

Pine  pits,  construction  or,  in  Mr.  WUmoC*s 
Garden  at  Isleworth.  364. 

.Piaus  LMridOt  grafted  on  Pinus  sylv^stris,  63. 


Piniit,  new  specie*  of,  in  KortJi  America,  di»« 
covered  by  Mr.  Douglas,  228. 

—  sitcct&bflis,  described,  462. 

Pirolle's  Jardinier  Amateur,  reviewed,  215. 

Pit  and  stoves,  heated  by  fire  and  steam  krintly, 
description  of,  by  Mr.  William  Mac  Murtrie; 
CM.H.S,419. 

Pit,  flued,  for  growing  cucumbers  and  melons, 
&c,  by  Mr.  John  Haythom,  CM-H.S,  279; 
for  winter  and  eariy  s]iring  forcing,  dcacriptioo 
of,  by  Mr.  A.  Stewart,  F.H.&,  414. 

Planting,  great  advantages  of  duly  prnuiog 
the  soil  previously  to,  75 ;  in  France,  87. 

Plants,  anatomical  preparations  of,  by  Mr.  F. 
Crowe,  {adiferthed),  3j6  ;  equivocal  pniductioa 
of,  346 ;  from  China,  suggestions  for  aodi. 
mating,  122 ;  in  pots,  treatment  of,  483 ;  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  rq»rt 
on  the  efftct  produced  on,  by  the  frost  of 
April  29ih,  1826,  by  Mr.  John  Lindley,  F.L&, 
4*^4;  lutuf  those  figured  in  VoL  II.  of  the 
Gardener's  Bfagasine,  viiL ;  new  or  rare, 
which  have  flowered  in  the  Garden  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick,  from 
March  1824  to  March  1825,  report  upon,  1^ 
Mr.  Lindley,  F.LS,  186  ;  notice  of  ha- 
provements  in  printing  the  scientific  names 
of,  in  the  Gardener's  Magaxine,  488 ;  number 
of,  necessary  to  exem|dify  the  natural  system 
in  a  garden,  303;  of  New  Holland,  Mr. 
Sweet's  proposal  for  a  work  on,  % ;  on  tne 
cultivation  of,  in  moss,  by  Mr.  John  Street, 
C.M.H.S.,419;  progress  of  the  love  of,  503: 
rare,  added  to  the  Gard^i  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  fVom  Colombia,  by  Mr.  IXivid  Dou- 
glas, 44i2;  rare,  which  have  flowered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris  60;  splendid  and 
select  sorts,  which  have  flowered  at  Bury 
Hill,  297;  that  will  grow  in  London,  484; 
worth  possessing  by  every  one  who  has  a 
garden,  list  of,  370. 

Poiteau,  A.,  and  Vihnorin,  Le  boo  Jardinier  for 
1826,  by,  reviewed,  5a 

Pollockshaws,  Florist  Club  of,  46Sl 

Polyanthuses,  new  sorts  of,  made  public,  and  for 
sale,  74. 

Pontier's  Connaissance  des  Terres  en  Agricul- 
ture, noticed,  341. 

Poitugueae  Cabbage,  or  Co6veTronchitda,query, 
124;  culture  of,  434 

Potato,  advantage  of  pinching  ofTthe  Uosmnhs, 
94:  early  crop  raised  in  Mr.  Saul's  manner, 
464;  raised  near  Penxance,  by  planting  in 
December,  464 ;  extraordinuy  increase  of  a 
single  on&  2^ ;  gt^en,  of  Peru,  435 ;  red 
golden,  435;  asparagus  potato,  436;  mouse,4a6 ; 
pine-apple  or  ome,  496l  ;  Spsinlsh  dwarf,  «% ; 
notice  of  a  second  crop  of.  planted  in  August, 
48 ;  on  the  field  culture  o^  in  Aivylcsbifv,  Xn 
W.  M.,  Sid ;  the  eariy  Foxley,  Ncbon,  and 
Ruffbrd  kidney,  17L 

Potatoes,  an  early  crop  grown  among  rags, 
232 :  artificial  watering  of,  102 ;  second  crap 
of,  94 ;  early,  on  the  culture  of,  in  COmn^ 
by  Mr.  James  Mitchinson,  174:  eariy,  on  the 
mode  of  growing  them  in  the  North  of  Lan. 
cashire,  by  Mr.  Mathias  Saul,  47 ;  early,  on 
the  mode  of  cultivating,  in  Denbighshire,  \fj 
a  Denbighshire  Gardener,  171 ;  raising  new* 
sorts  Arom  seed,  124 ;  remarks  on  the  cboioe 
of,  for  seed,  by  a  Denbigfaahire  Gardener, 
317;  Scotch,suparior  flavour  and  dryness  of,l(r7. 

Prevost's  Essai  sur  TEducacioo  des  aibrea 
friiitiers,  Ac,  78. 

Pr^vAt  de  RivolU's  Nuovo  Metodo  di  Agrictal. 
tura,  noticed,  81. 

Prince,  Mr.,  C  M.  H.a,  account  of  bis  nunery  at 
Flushing,  near  New  York,  90  j  caUlogue  of 
fhiitand  ornamental  troea,  &c.,  notice  of,  94fiL 

PruMgation  Shelf,  description  of,  in  the  CUpton 
Nursery,  with  the  mode  of  using  it,  ftc.,  by  Mr. 
Hugh  Lowe,  25. 

Provincial  Horticultural  SodeCy,  query  i 
Ine,  bvC  F.  W    «-.'V. 
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PriinuM  nigra,  recommended.  Si.  i 

Pumpkin,  a  large,  9S. 
Puvis's  Essaf  fur  la  Blame,  notice  of.  342. 
Pyrolignous  Acid,  direction*  fbr  diftiUing ,  from 

copfrtce-wood,  251. 
PfTv»  spect&bilis,  recommended,  33. 
Qu4saja  am&nu  hint  respecting,  4S2. 
QuicquMit  Pnalca,  a  handsome  stove  climber, 

described  and  figured,  I8d 
Kami^on  German;  or  tree  primrose.  437. 
Red  Spider,  a  simple  and  effbctuai  method  of 

destroying  it,  by  Mr.  AllVed  Kendall,  38. 
Reider :  Die  rationeUe  Bienenwirthscbaft,  &c, 

81. 
Reed,  Mr.  James,  on  a  cheap  and  efficacious 

manure,  S33. 
Reid.  Mr.  Robert,  hints  for  cultivating  FOchsIa 

gracilis,  Erythrtna  crista    g&lli,   and  541via 

•pHndens,  with  some  remarks  on  flowering 

climbing  plants  in  pots,  16. 
Reim  and  Werner's  Practiscbe  Bienenrater  in 

allerlcy  G^genden,  8L 
Rhubarb,  mode  of  forcing,  in  the  Horticultural 

Society's  Garden,  356  ;  of  Commerce,  the  true 

species,  4G8  ;  opinion  ou  the  species  used  for 

culinary  purposes,  486. 
Ribbe's  Das  Schaaf  und  die  Wolle,  &&,  81. 
Rjjrault's  Nouvelle  m^thode  pour  la  culture  de  la 

v^^ne  dans  le  d^partement  de  la  Gironde,  77. 
Robberds,  J.  W..  Jun.,  Geological  and  Histori- 
cal Observations  on  the  eastern   valleys  of 

Norfolk,  reviewed,  211. 
Robinson,  Mr.  John,  F.H.S.,  on  the  importance 

of  Hquid  manure,  18. 
Rogers,  Mr.  J.,  notice  of  his  Dendrometer,  la 
,  of  Southampton,  new  pear,  {advertised), 

Roman  Cement,  remarks  on,  476. 

Rose,  Mr.  W.  B.,  on  the  best  mode  of  growing 
such  culinary  vegetables  as  are  raised  annually 
flrom  seed,  274^ 

Rose,  R.  H,  Esq.,  on  the  Cunning  of  Susque- 
hanna in  Pennsylvania,  350. 

Rose  numerous  varieties  o^  in  the  Garden  of 
the  Luxembourg,  215.  I 

Rose  of  Jericho,  Anast4tica  Aieroch^utica, ' 
figured  and  described,  357.  I 

— -,  Yellow,  query  req)ecting,  122.  I 

Roses,  a  selection  of,  in  six  sections  from  M.  i 
Pirolle's  Jardinier  Amateur,  216 :  budding  of. 
And  manurinff,  query  by  C.  Crabstock,  254  j  [ 
Double  Scotch,  Austin  and  M' Asian's  Cata^  , 
logue  of,  noticed,  102 ;  Garden,  notes  on  ' 
grafting,  budding,  and  cultivating,  by  Jean  I 
BartUste  Van  Mons.,  F.M.H.S.,  191 ;  mode  of 
buading  and  grafting,  192. 

,  au  improvement  in  the  mode  of  grafting, 
192. 

Rural  Expenditure,  Essay  on  the  beneficial: 
direction  of,  by  Robert  Slaney,  Esq.,  reviewed, 
51.  177.  321.  I 

Rutabaga,  or  Swedish  Turnip,  84.  j 

Bye  Grass,  best  varieties  of,  69i 

Sabine,  Joseph,  Esq.  F.R.&,  &a,  account  of 
several  new  Chinese  and  Indian  Chrvs4nthe- 
mums,  194 ;  account  of  a  method  of  forcing 
figs,  196  :  on  Glycine  sinensis,  now  Wist^rja 
ConscquaikT,  422 ;  on  the  Mango.  432. 

Saocharometer,  query  respectii^,  122. 

Saint  Hilaire's  Traits  des  Arbrisseaux  et  des 
Arbustes  cultiv^s  en  France,  &a,  78. 

SkMx  .Sgvptiaca,  in  Persia,  462. 

Salt,  application  of,  for  destroying  weeds  and 
worms,  306 ;  application  of,  in  Ireland,  23^ ; 
as  a  hygrometer,  dU7  ;  as  a  manure,  &c.,  by 
Agronome,  163 ;  as  a  manure,  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Jonnson,  1 ;  as  a  manure,  &r.,  by  W.  Collyns, 
Em.,  160  i  reviewed,  212 ;  as  a  manure  in 
Ireland,  102;  ash-trees  destroyed  by,  Ki"?; 
Bishop  Watson's  opinion  on,  234 ;  corrosive 
operations  of,  306:  antiputresccnt  qualities, 
.'306  i  difllbrcnt  opinions  on  its  uscs,vi2.  Bacon, 
Piatt,  Cook  (gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Essex), 
SincUir,  Hitt,  Knight,  Cartwright,  Sir  T.  D. , 


Acland,  Aodrvws,  Ilcttg*  Cline,  and  Sir  H. 
Davy.  1. 2, 3  i  assay  un  the  usM  oA  Ac.  by  Cuth- 
bert  William  Johnson,  reviewed,  339 ;  extir. 
poting  thisUes  and  other  wewb  by.  233 ;  in. 
fluence  of.  on  vegeubles,  by  ttr.  G.  W. 
Johnson,  430;  in  gardens,  on  the  use  and 
abuse  of,  by  Agronome,  304 ;  list  of  gardeners 
called  on  to  make  experiments  with,  6 ;  Lord 
Napier's  patent  for  improving  lands  by,  234 ; 
plants  which  contain,  4, 5 ;  some  «>xperimnets 
with,  bv  Alfred,  408. 

Silvia  spundens.  Fuchsia  gricills,  Enrthrlna 
crista  g4lli,  hints  for  cultivating,  by  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Reid,  16. 

Samouelle's  Entomologist's  Compendium,  (at^ 
vtrtUed),3^ 

Sartorelirs  Observasionl  soprl  i  meul  di  con. 
servare  i  Boschi  mediante  la  regolariti  del 
Tagli.&c,344. 

Saul,  Mr.  Mathias,  on  the  mode  of  srowlM 
early  potatoes  in  the  north  of  Lancashire,  47. 

Saunders,  Mr.  Richard,  his  account  of  a  remark- 
able  lemon  tree  in  the  garden  of  C  Hoare, 
Esq^  at  Luscombe,  Devonshire,  29. 

Savi  GaeUno's  Almanacco  per  i  dilettanti  di 
giardinaggio,  ttc,  noticed.  82. 

Sea-kale,  iu  culture  in  Mr.  Keen's  garden,  lsl# 
worth,  365. 

Seeds  and  fruits,  remarks  on  the  general  prin. 
ciples  of  preserving,  by  a  Denbighshire  Gar- 
dener,  317. 

Seeds,  garden,  the  best  method  of  packing,  f<Ht 
exportation,  378 ;  mode  of  germinating,  before 
sowing,  62 :  garden,  on  sa^ng,  by  gentlemen's 
gardeners,  by  an  Old  Gardener,  264:  sampletf 
of  horticultural  and  agricultural,  exhibited  at 
the  Smithfield  Cattle  Show  in  December, 
1826,231. 

Sensitivus,  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  treatment  which 

Srdeners  out  of  place  generally  receive  frosn 
e  nurserymen,  &c.,  Su 
Seymour,  Mr.  John,  explanatory  remaiks  on  his 

mode  of  training  peach  trees,  295. 
Shepherd,  Mr,  of  Sudbury,  market  gardener, 

life  and  death  of,  381. 
Shrubs,  deserving  a  place  in  every  shrubbery,  33 ; 

protection  of  their  stenu  by  hay  bands,  276, 

277 ;  which  bear  the  climate  of  Petersburg, 

lUt  of,  38a 
Silvcrlock,  Mr.,  his  hollow  walls  recommended*. 

2oa 

Sinclair,  Mr.  George,  F.Ll&,  R&.  bis  experi. 

ments  with  salt,  ftc,  2;   his  Hortus  Gnu 

mincus  Wobumensis  reviewed,  67  •»  on  PiJUl. 

cum  germ4nicum,  224w 
,  Sir  John,  biography  of,  in  the  British 

Farmer's  Bfagasine,  456. 
Slane  Castle,  on  the  Boyne,  some  account  of, 

149. 
Slaney,  Robert,  Esq.,  Essav  on  the  bcnefldal 

direction  of  Kural  Expcnoiture,  reviewed,  5L 

177.  321. 
Slate  tallies  for  naming  plants,  by  Suflblciensis, 

273. 
Slate  troughs,  instead  of  plant  pots  or  dstema 

for  aquatics,  notice  of  their  invention  and 

manufacture,  431. 
Slater,  Gilbert,  Esa,  remark  respecting,  4fi3L 
Sloping  hollow  wall  proposed  to  be  erected  by 

J.  A.  B,  Esq.,  remarks  on,  by  H.  O.,  &  W.  H., 

303. 
Slugs  and  worms,  destruction  of,  466. 
Smith,  Mr.  James,  C.M.H.a,  on  the  straw. 

berries  of  Scotland,  425;  on  the  cedars  at 

Hopetoun  House,  418 ;  an  the  cultivation  of 

F6ch8ifl*,  426. 
,  Mr.  W ,  notices  of  vineries  with  arched 

hanging  treliises,  427. 
Smoke,  its  bancAil  influence  on  vegetation,  363L 
Smut  in  wheat,  %oti4  curious  and  interesting 

experiments  on,  235. 
Soap  suds  as  a  manure,  query  by  Mr.  E.  M. 

Mather,  254. 
Society  of  Domestic  Economy  At  Utrecht,  8& 

K  K  2 
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Soib,  influeoot'o?  oMUpnmao  and  «zpandon 
oo,  406  i  influanoe  oL  on  pUnU,  405 ;  efltet  of 
In  changing  the  colour  of  th«  flower  of  a 
hTdr&ngea,  405. 

SolAnum  Qutttoie,  a  splendid  plant,  described, 
44ft 

Soot,  as  an  ingredient  in  liquid  manure,  18. 

SorlMis,  culture  o^  with  a  view  to  q>lrituous  li- 
quors, 414^ 

SouUnge-Bodin,  M.  Le  Cheratier  de,  F.H.S., 
Dtscoun  sur  rimportance  de  1* Horticulture, 
j^,  343 ;  on  the  sUte  and  progress  of  hortU 
culture  In  France,  22a 

SpAcle,  Flemish,  notice  and  figure  of,  66. 

^Anisb  hoe,  notice  oi;  106;  described  and 
figured,  233. 

Sparrows,  new  trap  for,  120. 

Spirtium  nubig^num,  a  very  fine  species  in  the 
Canaries,  462. 

Spinach,  Flanders,  436 ;  New  Zealand,  or  Tetra. 
gAnia,  436 ;  Sea  Beet  and  Chenop^dlum  B6- 
nus  HJnricus,  as  a  substitute  for,  436. 

St  aoud,  gardens  of,  223. 

Stained  glaw  for  conservatories,  bjr  Messrs 
Horwood  and  Oliver,  iadttn-tited),  35a 

Steam,  mode  of  applying  to  the  culture  of  the 
pine-apple  at  Gunncrsbury,  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Shen- 
nan,  36^. 

Ste^e,  Andrew,  Esq ,  natural  and  agricultural 
history  of  peat  moss.  Ac.,  reviewed,  214 ;  rr. 
view  of,  in  the  BritUh  Fanner's  MagAzine,  45a. 

Stephenson  John,  Esq.,  M.D.,  and  James  Mores 
Churchill,  Eiq.,  surgeon.  Me  Heal  Botany,  &c, 
reviewed.  No.  I.,  211,  3J7, 454, 

Stewart.  Mr.  A.,  F.RS.,  on  a  pit  for  early  and 
spring  forcing,  416 ;  (m  the  culture  of  }ielum. 
bhtm  specitSsum,  416. 

Stowe,  Wm.,  Esq.,  on  the  good  cff^Hs  of  pro- 
t(>cttng  the  stems  of  fruit  trees,  275. 

Strachan,  Mr.  James,  on  the  d<^struction  of  the 
mealy  bug,  OSccus  lanlgera,  on  rines  and 
plants  in  pots,  166. 

Strawberries,  eariy  crop,  and  maln4)earing  crop, 
£".2  ;  mode  of  forcing  the  roseberry  by  Mr.  6. 
Meredew,  429 ;  Mr.  vV'ilmot*s  mode  of  forcing, 
36i  ;  best  house  for  eariy  forcing,  364 ;  mode 
of  watering  on  the  top  shelves,  364;  In  the 
open  garden,  364;  notices  respecting  those 
cultivated  for  the  market  in  Scotland,  by  Mr. 
James  Smith,  CBIH.S,  423;  on  a  mode  of 
preparing  for  early  forcing,  as  practised  at 
Courtlands,  In  Devonshire,  by  Mr.  William 
Mitchinson,  390;  on  forcing,  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Morton,  393 ;  on  forcing,  by  Mr.  William 
Nott,  392:  on  the  culture  of,  by  Thomas 
Andrew  Knipht.  Esq.,  484:  rine  fruit  of,  in 
the  open  air  m  January,  1827, 231  ;  selection 
of  for  a  small  garden,  252 ;  on  improving  the 
alpine,  252. 

Straw  plait  for  hats,  on  the  growth  and  manu. 
focture  of,  4ri6. 

Street,  Mr.  John,  C.M.H.&,  on  the  cultivatioD 
of  plants  In  moss,  419. 

Strong,  Mr.,  his  bed  of  tulips,  471. 

Structures,  list  of  those  figured  in  Vol.  II.  of  the 
Gardener's  M^gasine,  viii 

Stuart,  David,  Esq.,  a  distinguished  horticultu- 
rist, 462:  tribute  of  respect  to,  by  Mr.Sweet,  iSS. 

Sturm's  Kreusungen  aiKl  Veredelungen,  ftc,  80. 

Subterraneous  irrigation  of  a  vine  border.  35L 

Succory,  mode  elf  raising  and  blanching   in 
FUnders,  460. 
erofl 


1826,  reviewed,  79 ;  for  January  and  Fefamanr 

1827, 206, 207;  for  March  and  ApriUSSS;  for 

Bfay  and  June,  452. 
Sweet's  Hortus  Britannicus.   Botanical  Cnlti. 

vator,  Cistinte  and  Geraniicose,  {adwer^McdU 

127. 
Sweet,  Robert,  F.L.&,  bis  Hostus  Brifannico^ 

reviewed,  207. 
SYon  Gardens,  notice  of  inmrovements  in,  N7. 
TaUtpot  tree,  (Cor^pha  umbracullfera),  9a. 
Tamworth  Florist  Society,  notice  of  iU  esta- 

blishment  and  otuccts,  351. 
Tarpaulins,  &c.  exhibited  at  the  Smlthfield  crt. 

tie  show  in  December,  1826.  SSL 
Taste,  good  or  bad,  always  rdatlve  f  nwniinm. 


J  influence  of  its  extraordiiuury 
drought.  9SL 

Sutherland,  Mr.,  an  eminent  landscape  gar- 
dener, notice  of  his  works,  14ft 

Swedish  turnip,  84. 

Sweet's  Flora  Australasica,  No.  I.  for  June  1827, 
reviewed.  S%,  Gerani4cesr  for  December  1896, 
reviewed,  72;  for  January  and  February  1827, 
206;  for  Match  and  April,  ai5 ;  fur  May  and 
June,  452 

Sweet's  Cistlnte  for  November,  reviewetl,  72, 

for  January.  207,  for  March,  3S5,  for  May  4r*^ 

'  Briath  Flower  Garden    for  Deccmbei 


303 
Tauri'da  Gardens,  described,  SS7. 
Taylor,  Mr.  J.,  on  the  garden  of  the  I 

Gardening  Society,  84. 
Temole,  Sir  Wm.,  interment  of  his  heart,  ftc. 

Tetrag6nia  exp4nsa,  436. 

ThUtlc,  scarlet  Mexioin,  figured  and  described, 

298. 
Thobum  and  Son's  catalogue  of  kitchen  garden, 

hert),  flower,  tree,  and  grass  seed,  Ac,  nocioe 

of.  345.  -»         •• 

Thomson,  Anthony  Todd,  M.D,  F.L.&  R&, 

on  the  growth  of  the  foliage  of  bulbiforoua 

planU,  i»3 ;  on  preparing  the  pectic  acid,  477. 
Thnngs  of  twistei  leather,  preparation  oi;  in 

Poland  and  Russia,  &c.,  80l 
Thornton's  Introduction    to  Botany,    (odMT' 

Ticket  for  naming  plants,  66. 

Timber  trees,  comparative  cultivation  of,  84. 

Titford,  W.  1.,  MU.,  his  sketches  towards  a 

Hortus  Britannicus  Amcricanus  noticed,  75 ; 

{,nd9fTti$ett„  127. 
Tobacco  for  destroying  insects,  121. 
Tobacco  water,  on 'its  application  In  the  destrac- 

tion   of   insects,   by    Mr.  Joseph   Harrison. 

F.H.S,  ^SA. 
Tobermory  Gardens,  I»le  of  Mull,  -^ 
Tomalin's  Artificial  Manures,  (luiarrfisftf)*  196. 
Touraine,  the  garden  of  France,  228L 
Townly  HalU  near  Drogheda,  some  acconot  of, 

Tozietti's  Diiionario  Botanico   Italiaiio,  ftc, 

notice  of,  81. 
Tradescant,  John,  Mographv  of,  487. 
Training  trees,  en  quenouUIe,  in  the  Nethec 

lands,  22d 
Transactions   of  the   Horticultural  Society  of 

London,  Vol.  VI.,  Fart  1 1 1.,  reviewed,  184; 

Part  I  v.,  333;  Part  v.,  3S9. 
Transactions  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  country 

horticultural  societies  noticed,  73. 
Transplantation  of  plants  with  spindle-shaped 

roots,  OD  the,  by  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  F.RSl, 

Presw  H.&,  Ac,  i9ft 


Trap  for  catching  winged  insects  in  wardens, 

description  of  a  new  one,  by  Mr.  John  Wiieon. 

151. 
Tredgold,  Mr,  his  excellent  treatise  on  warming 

and  ventilating,  Ac,  156. 200. 
Tree  Paeony.  &r  Ptednia  moutan. 
-^  Primrose,  (£n6thftn  tetania,  as  a  ram- 

pion,  4'>7. 
Trees  and  shruf^  on  the  ivoportance  of  aaocr- 

tiining  the   simultaneous  flowering  of,  by 

W.T.,33. 
Trees  for  {^anting  by  public  roads,  ftc  in  Gcr- 

manv,  347. 
,  hedges,  Ac,  their  management   In  the 

Nelherlamls.  296 ;  In  public  walks  in  Flanders, 

461 ;  needle-leaved  sorts,  which  do  i>ot  stol^ 

remarks  on    their  propagation    and  foture 

rwth,  411 ;  ornamental,  deserving  a  place 
every  shrubbery,  34;  pine  and  fir  tribe, 
remarks  on,  411 ;  resinous,  or  coniferous,  re- 
rnarlk*  on,  41 1 ;  to  remove  in  the  sununer 
time,  83. 
IVeliiM'is  hAii^liig,  for  vines,  notices  of,  by  Mr. 
W.Smith,  427. 
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Trottel  plant,  1S3. 

Truffle,  ninu  for  the  culture  of,  480. 

Tulip  bulb,  querrrecpectuig  the  changes  wbicb 

bulb*,   explanation  of  their  formation, 

579 ;  additional  information  as  to  their  form- 
atloa,48S. 

— —  case,  description  of,  and  it^  uses,  by  Mr. 
H.  Oroom,  307. 

—  manufiictory  of  Mr.  Ooldham,  F.  H.S.,  470. 

—  shows  about  I^ondon,  470. 
Tulips,  and  other  flowen.  sale  of,  at  Saffhm 

Walden,  {ad»erti$ett>.  382 ;  a  secret  mode  of 
breaking,  bj  Mr.  Hogg,  {tuU>erti$ed)^  356; 
conjectures  as  to  Mr.  Hogg's  secret  for  break. 
ing,46:  culture  of,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fsrls,  Z15 :  exhibiUoQ  of.  by  Mr.  Groom,  {ad. 
srrtfsnf),  382;  list  of,  and  directions  for  storing, 
planting,  &&,  309;  ideas  for  a  new  plan  of 
breaking,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hoge,  44:  critt- 
cised,  379 ;  new  work  on,  by  Mr.  llios  Butler,  i 
{a4oeniaed)t  356 :  principles  of  arrangement  of, 
909 ;  some  of  tne  rarest  and  most  valuable 
sorts  enumerated,  46. 471. 

Tumip|.  on  transplantinff  the,  463L  I 

Tyrwhitt,  Sir  Thos.,  information  flrom,  respect- 
ing the  /*&nicum  gcrro4nicum,  225. 

T^arsco  Cdo  Gardens  described,  385. 

Urbaniste,  Henri  Quatre,  and  other  new  peers, 
by  Jqhn  Braddick,  Ek|  ,  F.H.&.  39. 

Utensils,  list  of  those  figured  in  Vol  IL  of  the 
Gardener's  Magaslne,  viiL 

ValerkmiUa  eriocirpa,  com  salad,  437. 

Van  Dieraen's  Lana,  female  society  there,  229. 

Van  Mons,  his  practice  In  raising  new  sorts  of  i 
fruits  flrom  seeds,  62. 

VarieCyand  mixture,principles  of,  explained^lO. 

Variety,  its  ottiect  and  principles,  as  explained 
by  Uvedale  Price,  311. 

Vegetables  and  ftiiits  sold  IWmi  the  Garden 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  regulations  re.  i 
spectlng,442. 

Vegetable  Market  of  Edinburgh,  475:  of  Covent 
Garden,  London,  for  December  1826, 106 ;  for 
February  1827, 944 ;  for  April,  362 ;  for  June, 
475. 

Vegetables,  Report  on  new  or  remarkable  varie. 
ties  In  the  Garden  of  the  Hort  Soc,  434. 

VegetatingSeason  about  Edinburgh ,tcimperature 
of,  418 ;  about  Perth,  418 ;  about  London,  419. 

Vegetation,  eflbcts  on,  by  heat  and  moisture, 
by  Mr.  A.  Gorrie,  CMTILS,  418 :  of  North 
America,  227  ;  round  New  York,  228. 

Verge-cutter,  notice  of,  6& 

Verhandlungen  des  Vereins,  Ac.,  Thmsactions 
of  the  Prussian  Gardening  Society,  &c, 
notice  of,  219 ;  reviewed,  444. 

Vermin,  poisoned  by  arsenic,  in  Holland,  349. 

Village  Garden  Society  of  Rait,  375. 

Village  Ubraries,  373 ;  Rait  Library,  374 ;  letter 
on,  by  a  Constant  Female  Reader,  £48. 

Vine,  a  practical  essay  on  the  culture  of  the, 
and  a  treatise  on  the  melon,  noticed,  74. 

Vine  border,  subterraneous  irrigation  of,  by  Mr. 
Wetton,  351. 

Vine,  culture  of,  in  Poland  and  Russia,  88  ;  in 
Italy,  manuring  the,  with  the  shooU  pruned 
from  it,  225 :  note  on  the  winter  pruning  of, 
by  Mr.  James  Main,  413. 

Vines  in  South  Brabant,  87;  on  the  rootb  of 
cottages,  description  of  a  mode  of  training  and 
fastening  the  shoots,  by  Mr.  John  Latham,  43 ; 
plan  for  forcing  in  borders  under  glass,  by  the 
Rev.  Blakely  Cooper,  A.M.,  421 ;  apurringwin 
method  of  pruning,  recommended.  74. 

Vineries,  with  arched  hanging  trellises,  notices 
of.byMr.  W.  Smith.  «27. 

Vinery,  on  a  new  plan,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Hull,  464. 


Waesserungdor  Weisen.&c,  Anlcltungaur,  79. 
Waistell's  Agricultural  Buildings,  {ad9ertUed), 

128 ;  reviewed,  212. 
Walls,  hollow,  of  Mr.  Silveriock  recommended. 

203L 
Walnuta  and  Chestnuts,  ripened  in  East  Lo- 

thlan.  101. 
Walther*s  De  re  Rustica,  8a 
Warsaw,  prices  of  land  and  produce  at,  in 

March  1827,34a 
Water,  as  renrds  ornamental  sceAery,  observ. 

ations  Ai,  by  Richard  Morris,  Esq.,  286 ;  bad 

and  good  arrangement  of,  exemplifled,  366-7 

difference  of,  between  stagnant  and  in  a  state 

of  motion,  with  respect  to  planU,  429. 
Wax,  method  of  extracting  ttom  beeoombs,  477. 
Wedge  draining  in  Scotland,  259. 
We«ds,  which  infest  samples  of  com,  eouner- 

ated,  70. 

,  com,  71;  pasture,  71. 
Weirls  Agricultural  Implements,  (mAvrMw^, 

125. 
Wetton,  Esq.,  of  Style  House,  his  mode  of  irri. 

eating  a  vine  border,  351. 
Wheat,  diflfhvnt  MMcies  and  varieties  of.  In  En- 

rope,  343 ;  Dr.  Few's  experimento  on  the  smut 

in.  235. 
Wheelbarrow  ladder,  notice  of,  GflL 
Wheeler,  Mr.  of  Aylesbury,  a  gentleman  food  of 

horticultural  pursuits,  44 
Whitehaven.  contempUtcd  Florist  and  Hort. 

Soc.  of,  230. 
Whitewash  for  walls  and  flues,  query  by  M.,  251 
Williams,  Mr,  atSivres,  Hydringea  introduced 

by,  59. 
Willock,  Mr.,  British  Envoy  at  the  Court  of 
I     Persia;  his  eminent  horticultural  services,  431 
Willows  will  not  grow  in  moss  grounds,  457. 
j  Wilmot's  nrult  garden,  Islewortb,  363. 
Wilson,  Mr.  John,  description  of  a  new  trap  for 
I     catching  winged  insecto  in  gardens,  151. 

>,  Mr.  William,  on  improving  the  gar- 


f  outtagcrs,  271. 

Wines,  home  made,  query  by  R.&,  25S. 

Winstanley,  John,  and  Jos«ph  Clegg,  thrir  ac- 
count of  the  diffbrent  flower  shows  held  in 
Lancashire.  Cheshire,  Yorkshire,  &c.  In  1826^ 
reviewed,  73t 

Winstrup's  Afbildnlnger  U  Agerdyiknlngs. 
redskaber,  noticed,  81. 

Winter  cherry,  query  respecting,  122L 

Winter  of  18^7,  mildness  of,  m. 

Winter's  self-registering  thermometer,  kc,  {ad- 
vertised), 196. 

Wist^rjA  CdnsequAno,  /ormeriy.  Glycine  sinte. 
sis,  422L  « 

Withers,  Wm.  Jun.,  Esq.,  his  Memoir,  fto.  on 
the  planting  and  rearing  of  forest  trees,  re- 
viewed, 75. 

Wittmann  and  Denglaei's,  their  Landwirtlu 
schafliche  Hefte  noticed,  80. 

Woliaton  Hall,  in  ita  ancient  state,  figured  and 
described.  48L 

Woollen  Netting  for  fhilt  trees,  a  cheap  sort 
recommended  by  Sir  Robt.  Vaughan,  248L 

Worms  and  Slugs,  destruction  ofl  3Ga 

— ^—  in  the  buids,  query  by  David  Taylor,  S64; 
cure  for,  484. 

,  notice  of  an  easy  and  chei4>  mode  of  de. 
stroying,  61. 

Wyken  Pippin,  notice  of  the  original  plant,  480. 

Wyker  (correctly  Wyken)  Pippin,  proCectioa 
of  the  stem  by  nay  bands,  27& 

Young's  new  pears,  {advertised),  12SL 

Y6cca  giori6sa,  97. 

ZAmias,  on  the  propsgatioo  of,  by  Mr.  F.  Fri- 
dennann,  C.M.HlaT&S. 
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Tub  articlet  indudcd  in  tbU  Index  are  limited 
to  those  in  which  a  putiouUr  moaih  U  men- 
tioned  by  the  writers,  «•  neoeMary  or  proper  to 
commence  the  treatment  or  culture  oeicribed. 
To  have  included  aU  the  artidea  treated  of, 
would  hare  extended  this  department  to  that 
of  an  ordinary  gardener^  kalcndar.  and  could 
not  have  been  of  more  uae  than  the  wwks  of 
thw  kind  already  publiabed.  (See  p.  46&) 

Jaimarif.  —  Force  Flgt,  T.  1®. ;  prepare  Rm 
for  forcing,  196. ;  sow  culinary  VegeUbles  in 
beds  and  pots  for  transpUntinv,  I.  3S6.}  sow 
Peas  In  pots  for  transplanting,  L  161 

/MriMfy.  —  Force  Grapes  under  temporary 
structures,  1. 168. ;  form  Cucumber  beds  with 
brick  piers,  I.  170. ;  plant  cuttings  oT  Bruir- 
mAnsin,  145. ;  prepare  Potato  sets  for  an  early 
crop,  47.  171.  S17. ;  rrnnore  pots  of  Cyclimen 
to  the  stove,  1. 38^. ;  sow  Ar&chis  Hypoffs^a, 
I.  66;  sow  Celeriac,  415. :  sow  Bishop's  Early 
Owa<f  Fca  under  glass,  L  1S7. 

March.  —  Plant  cuttings  of  Figs,  S5. ;  transplant 
Peas,  L  161 

AjnJI.  ■^TivA  Eoses  In  the  French  manner, 
""  192  ;  form  beds  of  Cranberry  and  Watercreis, 
I.  151. ;  sow  different  species  of  Ciner&ria, 
153;  sow  the  Teltow  Turnip,  1.307.;  wrap 
hay.bands  round  the  stems  of  firuit  trees  and 
tender  shrubs,  S76. 

Jl/u|r.  —  Plant  out  Gourds  (or  New  Zealand 
Spinach)  between  asparagus  beds,  L  150. 


Jimtf.  — Sow  the  true  Colsa,  I.  Gl. ;  take  up 
unripe  early  Potatoes  for  seed,  and  spread 
them  on  a  grarel  walk,  in  the  manner  icoom- 
mended  by  a  Denbighshire  Gardena*,  17L 

Jitlv.  —  Elevate  tmnches  of  Grapes  to  promete 
their  ripening,  I.  169. ;  mrpare  for  plantiaijg 
.  Celery,  157. ;  propagate  Melons  by  cuttina, 
414. ;  set  the  flruU  of  the  Oranadilla.  L  l&Ti 
turn  out  O&ctus  speci6sus,  and  specioslssimus, 
I.  396. ;  take  up  unripe  Potatoes,  Ac,  aa  in 
June. 


Augutt.  —  Bud  Roses.  192. :  plant  niM<«> 
in  pots  for  forcing,  I.  186. ;  take  up 
Potatoes,  &c,  as  in  June. 

September. —  Prune  Vines  in  the  open  air,  I. 
4a  21L  i  take  up  unripe  Potatoes,  ftc,  as  in 
June. 

October.  —Bury  Bees  in  a  peat-stack,  cellar,  or 
ice.house,  I.  153. ;  prepare  Roses  for  fordnn^ 
1.  123 ;  take  up  the  roots  of  Tigrldia  pav^nia, 
1.  3oa  ;  plant  Hyacinths.  411. ;  take  up  un. 
ripe  Potatoes,  ^c,  as  in  June. 

November.  —  Bunr  Apples  for  q>rinf  use,  L 
269.;  plant  Hvacinths  in  Mr.  CampbeD*k 
manner,  if  not  oone  in  October,  41L 

December.  —  Utin  out  the  bnds  of  Vines,  where 
long  shoots  are  laid  In,  41.'i. :  prepare  horse, 
dung  for  Cucumber  beds,  I.  416.;  prepare 
scf8  of  eariy  Potato,  I.  405. ;  take  up  Rhubarfo 
roots  for  forcing,  I.  307- ;  wrap  old  Neva- 
papers  round  the  shooU  or  Fig-trees,  1. 306w  . 


CORRECTIONS. 

Page  876.  line  12.  For  **  Wyker  pippin,'*  read  **  Wvken  pippin." 

334.  at  bottom.  Obliterate  what  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  J.  M.,  as  to  YtUmn  being  the 
Chinese  name  of  the  purple  Magnolia ;  J  11  having,  on  fiurther  examination,  die. 
covered  that  he  was  mistaken.  Magn<Slia  Yulan  may,  therefore,  be  considered  tb« 
preferable  name  for  Magnolia  conspTcua ;  as  we  hope  Wistaria  Coonqtxktia  wiU  be 
considered  for  the  Glycine  sinensis  of  the  gardens,  (p.  4SS.)* 
341.  Une  11  For  «*  80  bushels,"  r«Ml  **  fiO  bushels.^* 


END   OF    THE   SECOND    VOLUME. 
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